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HISTORIANS OF INDIA. 


X. 

JA'Mrif-T TAWA'RrXH 

or 

RASHrDU-D DIN. 

The J iMfu-T-TAWARiKH EASHiDi was completed in a.h. 710 
—A.H. If310. The author Fazlu-llah Rashid, or Rashidu-d din ibn 
’Im&dtt>d daula Abu-l Khair ibn Muwifiku-d daula,^ was born in 
A.H. 646— A.D. 1247, in the city of Hamad&n.® Ilis practice of the 
medical art brought him into notice at the dburt of the Mongol 
Sult&ns of Persia. He passed part of his life in the service of 
Ab4k& Kh4n, the Tartar king of Persia, and one of the descendants 
of H&14kti Kh4n. At a subsequent period, Gh4z4n Kh4n, who 
k was a friend to literature and the sciences, and who appreciated 
the merits of Rashidu-d din at their proper value, appointed him 
to the post of Wazir in a.h. 697—^a.d. 1297, in conjunction 
with Sa'du-d ^n. Rashidu-d din was maintained in his office by 
U\j4itn, sumamed Ehudarbanda, the brother and successor of' 
Gh4z4n Kh4n, and was treated by him with great consideration 
and rewarded with the utmost liberality. The author himself 

^ [B’OliMon Bays fhat he was also called B8dtida>d daulat and lUshida-l bakk 
waa^ din. Hist dee MonPla Txxni.] 

* [Tha ttlegraphical portion of this article is, for the most part, taken from Mr. 
Ifes^T’s Kotice of the Author, ia VoL VX. of the Journal of the K. As. Soo.] 
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admits that no sovereign ever lavished upon a subject such 
enormous sums as he had received from TJljaitd Eh^. 

Bashidu-d din and his successive colleagues did not manage to 
conduct the adipinistration with unanimity; but this seems to 
have arisen less from any infirmity of our author's temper than 
from the envy and malice which actuated his enemies. In his 
first rupture with Sa’du>d din he was compelled, in self-defence, 
to denounce him, and to cause him to be put to death. 'Ali 
Sh4h JabaUn, a person of low origin, who had managed by his 
talents and intrigues to raise himself into consideration, was 
appointed Sa'du-d din‘’s successor at Bashidu-d din's request, 
but with him he had shortly so serious a misunderstanding, that 
the Sultdn was compelled to divide their jurisdiction, assigning 
the care of the Western provinces to 'Ali Sh&h, and the Eastern 
to Eashidu-d din. 

Notwithstanding this arrangement, the two Wazirs continued 
at enmity, and shortly after the death of Ulj4itd, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Abu Sa'id, 'Ali Sh&h so far succeeded in pre¬ 
judicing the Sultan against the old minister ^ that he was, after 
many years* faithful service, removed from the Waz&rat in. a.h. 
717— A.D. 1317. A short time afterwards he was recalled, in 
order to remedy the mal-administration which was occasioned by 
his absence, but it was not long before he again lost favour at 
court, and was accused of causing the death of his patron Uljfiitu 
Kh&n. It was charged against him that he had recommended a 
purgative medicine to be administered to the deceased chief, in ‘ 
opposition to the advice of another physician, and that under its 
effects the king had expired. Easbidu-d din was condemned to 
death, and his family were, after the usual Asiatic fashion, in¬ 
volved in his destruction. His son Ibrahim, the chief butlltn 
' who was only sixteen years old, and by whose hands the potion 
was said to have been given to the chief, was put to death before 
the eyes of his parent, who was immediately afterwards cloven in 


* Mod. UniT. It. 401. 
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twAin by the executioner. Bashidu-d din vas 73 years * old 
when he died, and his death occun^ in a.h. 718— a.d. 1318. 
His head ^as borne through the streets of Tabriz, and pro* 
claimed by the public crier as the head of a Jew, his children 
and relatives had their property confiscated, aiA the Bab'a Bash- 
idi, a suburb which he had built at an enormous expense, was 
given up to pillage, His eldest son, Ghiy&su-d din, was sub¬ 
sequently raised to the same dignities as his father, and met 
with an equally tragical death. 

“ The body of the murdered Wazir was buried near the mosque 
which he had constructed in Tabriz, but it was not destined to 
repose quietly in its last asylum. Nearly a century after his 
death, the government of Tabriz, together with that of the whole 
province of Xzarb&ijdn, was given by Timur Lang to his son 
Mir&n Sh&h. The young prince, naturally of a mild disposition, 
had become partially deranged, in consequence of an injury of 
the head occasioned by a fall from his horse, and one day, during 
a temporary access of madness, he caused the bones of Bashidu-d 
din to be exhumed, and they were finally deposited in the ceme¬ 
tery of the Jews,—a renewal of the insult offered by his enemies 
during his life and at the time of his death, in order to render 
his^name odious amongst Musulmdns.”^ 

Almost all those who had conspired to ruin Bashidu-d din 
perished in the course of the following Jrear. ’Ali Shdh, the one 
most deserving of punishment, alone survived to enjoy the fruits 
of his prime. He continued by his address to maintain his high 
honours and the favour of his master for the space of six years, 
when he died, being the only Wazir, since the establishment of 
the Mongol monarchy, who had not met with a violent death.’’ 

' This is the age assigtied by M. Qoatrembre {(hll. OrientdU, Tom. I. p. dir.) 
but these most have been Innar years, if he iras bom in a.s. 1247.—Hammer- 
Porgstall says, Bashidu-d din was 80 years old iriien he died. {^QtaehiehU dtr 
YoL iL p. 260.) Hhji Shalfii gives 717 aa the year of his death, hat 8&dik hu it 
right 

a [M This calnnuty was probably grounded upon (Ae partieular attention he bad 
paid to the hiatory onatoms of the Jews.” Merley..] 
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Bashidu-d din was endowed with a wonderful degree of ability 
and industry. Few men, eren of those who have devoted their 
lives to research, could hope to attain the knowledge^cquired by 
him; and when ^e recollect that hx>m his youth upwards he was 
involved in the intrigues and tumults of the court, and that he 
bore the principal weight of the administration of an immense 
empire under three successive Sult&ns, we cannot but feel the 
highest respect for his talents. Besides medicine, together with 
those sciences which are immediately connected with it, he had 
cultivated with success agriculture, architecture, and metaphysics, 
and had rendered himself conversant with the most abstruse 
points of Musulra&n controversy and doctrine. Ho was also an 
accomplished linguist, being acquainted with the Persian, Arabic, 
Mongolian, Turkish, and Hebrew languages, and, as it seems 
from his works, with the Chinese also. Amongst his great 
natural powers, we may reckon as the most important, the talent 
of writing with extreme facility; this is attested by the volu¬ 
minous extent of his works, and by a passage in one of his 
writings, in which he asserts that he composed three of his 
greatest works, viz.: the Kiidbit~t tanzihaty the Miftdhn~t ta/dnirf 
and the JRisdlatu-s Sultdniat, in the short space of eleven months, 
and this not by giving up his whole time to his literary labours, 
but in the midst of the cares of government, and without 
reckoning numerous other treatises on various intricate subjects, 
which were written by him during the same priiud,'' such as a 
book on Rural Economy, and works on Theology, Medicine, and 
Musulm&n Theology. 

'*It was not till somewhat late in iife that Bashidu-d din turned 
his thoughts to authorship, and until his master, Ghizdn Kh4n, 
ordered him to compose a history of the Mongols, he had not 
ventured to commit the results of his learning and meditations 
to the judgment of the world.'* This history occupies the first 
volume of the JdmVu-UTawdrikh^ and has received the highest 
commendations from European scholars. 

^*The work was on the point of completion when Gh4z&a Khdn 
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died, A.H. 703— a.d. 1303. Ulj&itu Kh&n, his successor, not 
only approved of the plan which our author had followed, and 
the manner in which he had executed his task, but enjoined him 
to complete it, and to add thereto a general fccount of all the 
people known to the Mongols, and a description of all the 
countries of the globe. B>ashidu-d din undertook tliis laborious 
work, and a few years sufficed for its accomplishment, for we find 
that in a.h. 710— a.d. 1310, the entire history was written, 
bound, and deposited in the mosque constructed by the author at 
Tabriz. It is true that the author of the Tdrikh-i Waasdf 
affirms, that Bashidu-d din continued his work till a.h. 712, but 
this, probably, only applies to that portion of it which gives the 
history of Uljditu. Haidar RAzi, in his General History, says, 
that the portion relating to India was completed in a.h. 703, the 
period when our author received orders to commence his re¬ 
searches.” Still it is evident that he copied from WassAf, who 
wrote upon his Indian history down to 710 a.h. 

The entire work, when completed, received from its author the 
title of Jdmi’u-t Tawdrikh, or “ Collection of Histories,” a very 
appropriate name, for it is not a general consecutive history, but 
consists of several independent works, arranged and bound up 
together in different order according to the fancy of the copyist. 
Thus the first volume is often considered as a history by it¬ 
self, and as such is called the Tdrlkh-i Ghdzdnl^ after the 
Prince by whose orders it was tomposed, and to whom it was 
dedicated. 

[The value of the JdmVu-t Tawdrlkh is unquestionable, but 
Bashidu-d din must be ranked as a compiler, or copyist, rather 
than among historians. Ho borrows by wholesale from his pre¬ 
decessors, appropriating their productions, with all their errors, 
and without any critical examination or judgment of his own. 
It is to his credit, however, that he fairly and openly acknow¬ 
ledges the sources from which he has borrowed; and he occasion¬ 
ally m^dees additions which may be his own, or which may have 
been derived from other unknown sources. For the geographical 
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account of India ^ he <is avowedly indebted to Birdni, though 
ho adds some passages in continuation.’ Li his account of 
the Ghaznivides “ he follows ’Utbi implicitly as far as the Famini 
extends^ taking out not only the facts, but giving a literal 
translation even to the images and similes.” He makes no attempt 
to improve or supplement that work, his account of the Ghazni- 
vides closes where that closes, and so he omits all notice of the 
famous expedition to Somndt.’ The Tdrikh-i Jahdn-Kmhd has 
also been laid under contribution. D’Ohsson finds that he often 
copied it word for word, but he adds, “ the history of the Wazir 
Bashid is the most complete, and that in which the best order 
and method prevail; his style also fias that noble simplicity 
suitable to historical writings.”^ Wassdf, a contemporary of 
Bashidu-d din, is another of those from whom he copied; and 
further investigation will probably reveal more of the sources of 
the JdmVu-t TawdAkhy\ 

It seems to have been doubted whether the JdmVu-t Tmcdrikh 
was originally written in Arabic or Persian. Most authors who 
have mentioned the work consider it to have been written in 
Persian, and translated, under the author's direction, into Arabic; ’ 
but it is certain that no Persian copies wore very generally avail¬ 
able in Akbar's time, for 'Abdu-1 Kidir Jladduui states, under 
the transactions of a.h. 1000, that he was directed by the 
Emperor to translate the JdmVu^t Tawdrikh frtun Arabic into 

» [Vol. I. p. 44.] * jTol. t p. 67.] 

* [See Vol. II. p. 430; Jour. R. A. S. Nfw Sterics, Vol. III. p. 426]. 

* [D’ObBsoQ, Hist, des Mongols, I. xlii. sad 233.] 

> [David's iWkish Orammar, p. iii.l 

■ [M. Qaortromdre oonours, and ad^, **Mai8 ce qu’il y a de sOr, et qne rantenr 
attosto do la moni&re la pins formelle, an moment oO il d^osa dans la grande mosqnde 
oonstruit par lui k Tabriz ime oollcolion complete de ses ouvrages, il fit tradoiie on 
arabe oe qui avait dtfi primitivement dcrit on person et, en persan ce qni dtait r4dig6 
on longue arabe.—^Ainsi 16s deux redactions ont 6t6 Ixccutdcs par I'antour loi-m$me, 
on, an moins, sous so direction—^Par consequent eUes se trouvont egalement authen* 
tiques.”— Jour. Jet Sen. Sep. 1850. A further and decisive argument may be draim 
from the fact previously noticed, that proper names are occasionally met with in the 
Arabic version, in which a Fenian preposition before a name, or a numeral immedi¬ 
ately after it, is taken as being part and parcel of Uie name its^.—See Vol. I. p, 62.] 
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PerBian. It does not exactly appear from the text whether this 
was an abridgment or a translation, but the portion which was 
completed by 'Abdu-1 K&dir is distinctly said to have been trans¬ 
lated from the Arabic. It is curious that an interlinear trans¬ 
lation of a part of the history, executed under the orders of 
Colonel Francklin, and presented by him to the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, should also bear the name of 'Abdu-l E&dir, who thus 
appears to have executed a second time what his namesake had 
done before him more than 200 years ago. 

A portion of the Tdrikh-i Ohdzdni has been admirably trans¬ 
lated by M. Quatrem^re in the first volume of the Collection 
Orientaky and we are indebted to him for a full account of our 
author’s biography and his literary merits. M. Erdmann pro¬ 
mised an edition of the complete text of the JdmC^ [which has 
never appeared, but he has given a short extract therefrom upon 
** Barkiarok's Regierung ” in the ZdtBchrift den Deutachen Mor- 
genldndiachcn Gesellschafl (vol. IX. 800)]. 

The following account of the contents of the entire JdmCu-t 
Tawdrikhy is taken from a notice in Arabic, by Bashidu-d din 
himself, prefixed to a MS. of his theological works, in the Boyal 
Library at Paris. • 

“ The book called the Jdm^u-t Tawdrikhy comprises four 
volumes, the first of which contains a preface, an account of the 
origin of the nations of the Turks, the number of. their tribes, 
and an account of tho Kings, Kh4ns, Amirs, and great men who 
have sprung from each tribe; also of the ancestors of Ohangfz 
Kh4n, the history of that monarch's actions, and of his children 
and descendants, who have occupied the throne down to the time 
of Uljaitu Sultan. To the life of each prince is added his 
genealogy, an account of his character, and of his wives and 
children, a notice of the Khalifas, Kings, Sultdns, and Atibaks, 
who were contemporary with him, and a history of the remark¬ 
able events that occurred during his reign. 

' Jhttmal AMtattquey 2nd Series, Tom. I. p. 322. [The work lias been trans¬ 
lated into Bnasian, and a Tatar translation** has also been made— Zaittchrif 
2). jr. e. YI. 126—IX 800.] 
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** The second Tolume contiuns sh Introduction^ and a lustoxy nf 
the life of Ulj&itd from the time of his birth to the present day; 
to this portion of the second volume will be added a supplement, 
comprising an account of the daily actions of this piince, written 
by mo, and afterwards continued by the court historians. This 
second volume also contains a concise history of the Prophets, 
Sult4ns, and Kings of the universe, from the days of 4^dam to 
the present time, together with a detailed account of many people, 
of whom historians have, till now, given little or no description. 
All that I have said respecting them I have taken from their 
own books, and from the mouths of the learned men of each 
nation; it also gives the history of tlip People of the Book, viz., 
the Jews and the Christians, and the histories of the Sultans 
and most celebrated Princes of each country ; also an account of 
the Ismailis, and many curious and instructive particulars. • 

“ The third volume gives, after the preface, a detailed account 
of the dcs(;ent of the Prophets, Kings, Khalifas, the Arab tribes, 
the companions of tho Prophet Muhammad, etc., from the time 
of Adam to the end of the dynasty of the Bani 'Abbas; tho 
genealogy of tho ancestors of Muhammad, and of the tribes 
descended frmn them ; the series of Prophets who have appeared 
amongst tho Bani Isr4il, the Kings of the latter, and an enumer¬ 
ation of their different tribes •, the genealogies of the Kaisers and 
others of tho«Ohristian princes, with their names and tho number 
of years of their respective reigns. All these details have been 
faithfully extracted from the chronicles oi these people, and 
arranged in systemaUc order. 

“ The fourth volume comprises a preface and a circnmstantial 
account of the limits of each of the seven climates, the division 
and extent of the vast countries of the globe, the geographical 
position and description of the greater part of the cities, seas, 
lakes, valleys,, and mountains, with their longitudes and latitudes. 
In writing thn portion of our work, we have not been satisfied 
merely with extracts from the most esteemed geographical works, 
but We have, besides, made inquiries from the most learned men. 
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and those who have themselves visited the coiintHes descrihed; 
we have inserted in our relation, particulars obtained from the 
learned men of Hind, Cliin, Machin, the countries of the Frmiks, 
etc.} and others which have been faithfully extracted from works 
written in the lanc^ua^s of those different countries/* 

This is the account given by our author himself of his work; 

t 

it must, however, be remarked, that in the preface to the TdHkh^'^ 
Qhdzdrii and in many other passages, he speaks of three volumes 
only, writing, under the head of the second, the matters which 
here form the contents of the second and third. The easiest way 
of accounting for this contradiction is to suppose that ho sub¬ 
sequently divided this seipond volume into two portions, on 
account of its great bulk and disproportion in size to the others. 

In the preface to the TdHhh^i Ghazdni. the work is divided, as 
mentioned above, into throe volumes, according to the following 
distribution:— 

The contents of the first volume are the same as given in the 
preceding description, and it is dedicated to Gliazdn Khun. It 
comprises two books and several sections. 

The second volume contains the history of Uljditu Sultan (to 
whcin it was dedicated), from his birth to the time when our 
author wrote; this forms the first division of the volume. The 
second division comprises two parts, the first of which is again 
sub-divided into two sections. The’first section tcontains an. 
abridged history of all the Prophets, Khalifas, and of the 
different races of men, to the year of the Flight, 700. The 
second section comprises a detailed chroniclo of all the inhabitants 
of the earth, according to their races, extracted from their various 
writings, and from the mouths of natives of the different coun¬ 
tries. The second part is filled with the remaining portion of the 
history of XJljaitu, **the Bult&n of Isldm,*' as ho is styled, and 
was destined to be continued in chronological order to. the time of 
his death. The historians who are, or may be, slants of the 
court, will take care to write this, and add it as a supplemeftl to 
this sMond volume.** 
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The third volume comprises the description of the Geographical 
charts, and the various routes from one place to another, taken 
from the sources already mentioned. “ The author has, as far as 
was in his power, multiplied and verified his researches from all 
that was previously known on the subject in this country, whether 
described in books or drawn in charts. To this ho has added all 
that, during this fortunate epoch, the philosophers and wise men 
of Hind, Chin, M&chin, Farang, and other countries have written, 
and has entered it all in this third volume, after having fully 
ascertained its authority.’' 

The extended notice which is here given to Rashidu-d dm and 
the JdmCu-t-Tawdrlkh, is not only dije to his merits and to the 
curious sources of his information on Indian subjects, but to the 
interest which was excited some years ago by the discovery, 
under very peculiar circumstances, of a large portion of the work 
which, up to that time, was supposed to bo lost. 

A full account of this curious discovery is given in the sixth 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Mr. W. 
Morley, while engaged in making a catalogue of the Society s 
MSS., met with an imperfect Arabic MS., which proved to 
be a portion of the Jdnii*Vi~t TawdHkh, It was wTitten in 
a beautiful and very old Naskhi hand, with many pictures 
very creditably executed. Ho addressed a letter to the Society, 
giving an account of his discovery, and before the letter was 
published Professor Forbes accidentally fell in with a much 
larger portion of the same MS., comprising one half the original 
volume, of which the Society’s fragment formed about one-fifth. 
The two fragments proved to l )0 part.^ of the same original, and 
were thus brought together after many years, perhaps centuries, of 
separation. This larger portion of the MS. of the Taicdrikh 

belonged to Colonel John Baillie, an eminent orientalist. “Shortly 
after his death, his MSS. and books were prepared for trans¬ 
mission to the family seat in Inverness-shire, but before they were 
actually despatched Professor Forbes obtained a sight of them. 
He there picked out a fiue large historical MS. on the back of which 
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was written, in a distinct Persian hand, ** Tdrikh^i Tahari^*' and as 
if thid were not sufficient, there was a note written in Persian, 
on a blank page, folio, 154, of which the following is a literal 
translation. “ The name of this book is The TdHkh-i Tabari^ 
(the History or Chronicle of Tabari), the author’s autograph. 
The whole number of leaves, when complete, amounted to 303; 
now, however, some one has stolen and carried off one half of it, 
or about 150 leaves. It was written by the author’s own hand, 
in the year of the Hijra 706 (a.d. 1306-7.”) This description of 
the Ms. as being the work of Tabari was, from the date alone, 
very suspicious and unsatisfactory, and Professor Forbes, in his 
enquiries, was eventually led to examine the MS. of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society, when the two MSS. proved to be indubitably 
portions of one and the same book. 

These discoveries wpro communicated to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and a request was made that the Society would interest 
itself in searching for manuscripts of the work. A circular was 
in consequence issued to many of the native chiefs and literati of 
India, but no satisfactory reply was received. Upon that occasion 
1 pointed out to the Society that the work was probably in their 
own library, for that an anonymous volume purporting to con¬ 
tain precisely the samo matter, was brought by Sir J. Malcolm 
from Persia, and presented to the College of Fort William, as 
appeared from a notice at the end of Stewart’s Catalogue of Tipd 
Sultan’s Library. The work was searched for and discovered, in 
consequence of this information, among those which were trans¬ 
ferred from the College to the Asiatic Society.’i 

It was not till some years afterwards that I had the satis¬ 
faction of reading the superb French publication, entitled Col¬ 
lection Orientate, ii^ the preface to the first volume of which I 
found that the very same enquiry had been suggested by M. 
Qnatremdre, in the following passage: ** au nombre des MSS. 
apportds de Perse par le Major Malcolm et offerts par lui an 
College du Fort William, je trouve un ouvrage ayant pour titre 
^ See Journal Asiatic Socie^ of Bengal, Yol. X. p. 934. 
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BjamuaUawarikh-hadim, Ce livre ferait>il partie da travail de 
Rashideldin ? O'est ce quo je n’ai pa verifier/’ ^ Had this 
enquiry then attracted the attention of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, it would have resulted in an earlier discoveiy of the 
missing volume ; but when at last it was drawn forth from their 
library, it had become of comparatively little importance, for, in 
the moan time, a manuscript of the Persian original had been 
found in the library of the East India House, of which a full 
description was shortly after given by Mr. Morley in the seventh 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, from which 
the following extract is taken :— 

The MS. in question is of a large folio size, and contains in 
all 1189 pages; but as numerous spaces have been left for the 
insertion of paintings, the actual volume of the work is not equal 
to its apparent extent; the character is small and tolerably 
clear Nast'alik ; the transcriber was evidently both careless and 
ignorant, and the text abounds with errors,—this is particularly 
conspicuous in the spelling of tho names of places and individuals, 
the same name being frequently written in two or three different 
ways in tho same page; many considerable omissions also occur 
in the body of the work, the original from which our MS. was 
transcribed being, in all probability, damaged or defective in 
those parts. 

‘*The Jdmi*H‘t Tawdrikh consists of a colh-jtion of histories 
(as its name imports), each distinct from the other and complete 
in itself. Those contained in our MS. occur in the following order:— 

“ I. A general history of Per^iia and Arabia, from tho earliest 
times to the fall of the Khilafat; this history comprises a preface 
and two sections. The preface contains an account of Adam and 
his children, of Ndh and bis posterity, of the reign of Kaiumafs, 
the first of the kings of F&rs, and of the tribes of the Arabs, to 
the time of the prophet Muhammad. This pre&ce mentions 
that the history was composed in the year of the Flight 700, 
from various traditional and written authorities. 

Ft# et Ua wivrt^aa ie secoude partie, p. Ixxxt. 


1 
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“ Section 1 contains a history of the kings of F&rs, and of the 
events that occurred in their respective reigns; also accounts of 
the prophets from the time of Kaiumars until that of Yazdajird, 
the last of the kings of 'Ajam. • 

“Section 2 contains a copious and detailed history of the 
prophet Muhammad and his Khalifas to the time of A1 Mustasim 
bi-llah. This history, which in our MS. comprises 364 pages, 
was transcribed in the month of Shaww&l, in the year of the 
Flight 1081. It is contained entire in the MS. of Colonel 
Baillie, with the absence of forty-six leaves, seven of which are, 
however, to be found in the MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

“ 11. A concise history of«the Sultan Mahmdd Subuktigin, the 
Gliaznivides, the S&mdnides, the }3uwailiides, iind some others, to 
the time of Abu-l Fath Maudud bin Mas'ud, and tlie year of 
his death, viz., the 54?th of the Flight. This history comprises 
fifty-six pages, and was transcribed in the month ZVl hijja', and 
the 1031st year of the Flight. This is also in Colonel Jlaillie's 
MS., of which it forms the third portion. 

“ 111. A history of the Saljuki kings and of the Atdbaks, to 
the time of Tughril bin Muhammad bin Malik Sh4h, the last of 
the Saljuks, who was slain in the year of Flight 589. It com¬ 
prises forty-two pages. 

“ To this history is added a supplement, composed by Abu 
H&mid Ibn Ibrdhim, in the year of the Flight 599 ; it contains 
an account of the fall of the Saljfiks, and the history of the kings 
of Khw&rizm, to the time of Jal41u-d din, the last of tliat dynasty. 
This supplement comprises twenty-five pages, and apparently 
formed part of the original Jdmi*u-t Tawdrikh, as Professor 
Forbes mentions two leaves existing at the end of Colonel 
Baillie’s MS., which are occupied with the history of Khw&rizm. 

“ IV. A history of l/ghfiz, and of the other Sultans and 
Kings of the Turks; it comprises twenty-two pages. At the 
end it is stated that this history is to be followed by that of the 
Kh&n84)f Chin and M4chin. 

“V. A history of Khitd, and of the Kings of Chin and 
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M&chin, to the time of the conquest by the Mongols. It com¬ 
prises forty-six pages. At the end it is stated that this history 
is to be succeeded by that of the Bani Isrdil. The concluding 
part of this account of £hit& is contained in the MS. of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society. 

“ VI. A history of the children of Israel, comprising forty- 
eight pages. At the end it is stated that this history is to be 
followed by that of the Franks, and the date of transcription is 
said to be the month Safar, in the year of the Flight 1082. The 
first portion of this history occurs in the MS. of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society. 

“ VII. A history of the Franks,, from the creation of Adam 
to the time when the author wrote, viz., 705th year of the Flight, 
giving a short account of the various Emperors and Popes, 
amounting to little more than a list of mis-spelt names. It 
comprises 122 pages, and bears the date of Babi’u-l-awwal, in 
the year of the Flight 1082. 

“VIII. A history of the Sult4ns of Hind and of the Hindds. 
It comprises 58 pages. This history exists in the MS. of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, supplying the lacuna in that M.S, where 
about six pages are wanting. 

“ IX. A treatise on metempsychosis, extracted from the Tatizi~ 
Mt-i JRasHdi by Bashidu-d din. This treatise comprises 12 
pages. The date of transcription is Babi’u-l-uwwal, in the 1082 
year of the Flight; the name of the scribe is also hero given, 
viz., Tdhir Ibn A1 B4ki Aldyi. 

“ X. The general preface aud contents of the whole volume, 
headed, * This is the book of the collection of histories.' This 
preface comprises eight pages. It has been published, with a 
translation by M. Quatremdre, in the first volume of the Col- 
lection Orientale. 

“ XI. The first volume of the JdmVu-l Tawdiikh^ entitled the 
Tdrikh’i Ghdzdni^ and containing an account of the Turks and 
Mongols to the time of TJljditd Khudd-banda, who reigned when 
the author completed his work. This history comprises 886 
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pages, and was transcribed in the month Sha'b&n, and the year 
of the Flight 1082;» 

By comparing this table of contents with the one abore given 
by Bashidu-d din himself, it will be seen that the India-House 
Manuscript does not contain the entire work; the parts deficient 
being the first division of the second volume, containing the life 
of Ulj&itu Sultin, with the supplementary journal, and the 
whole of the third volume, containing the geography. 

It is, however, very probable that the last volume was never 
written, for wo nowhere find any mention amongst Eastern 
authors of Bashidu-d din as a writer on geography j and what 
gives greater colour to tlds probability is that he intersperses 
some of his narratives with geographical details, which, in many 
instances, might be considered to supersede the necessity of any 
further notice in a separate volume. This may be observed in 
the case of the Geography of India, his account of which has 
been printed in Yol. I. of this work. In that brief account he 
exhausts all that was then known to the Western Asiatics of the 
geography of India, and he could therefore merely have repeated 
in the third, what he had already given in the second volume.^ 

It does not appear that these successive discoveries of the 
JdmVu^i Tawdrikh in English collections have been followed by 
others on the Continent of Europe. None have been announced 
from Paris, or Leyden, and two passages in the preface to the 
GcBchichte der Goldemn Horde (p. xv. and xxi.) show that, up to 
1840, no copy liad been discovered in Germany.* 

Mr. Morley perhaps attached a little too much importance to 
his discovery, for he entertained the same opinion as M. Quatre- 

mdre, that the second portion of the JdmVu-t Tawdrikh was 

• 

> [M. Qnatrem^re, in re|>l 7 to this opinion, argues in favour of Bashfdn-d din 
having written the volume on Geography, and says, “ On pent done conclure, svec 
certitude, que le traitd de gdographie se trouvuit compris parmis les nombreux 
ouvrages composes par rauteur.”— X. da Sav. Sep. 1850.] 

‘ [A letter of Dr. Dom'e in 1852 announced the discovery of the ** thi^ part of 
Bashldn^ din’s History’* in the Caucasus, but nothing farther is known of it.— 
ZdUehHft, D, M. Q. vi. 406.] 
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altogether lost. To him is certainly due the credit oi having 
rescued it from oblivion, but the work is by no means so much 
unknown as they had been led to suppose. Not only do Mirk- 
hond and the author of the Kimyd4 Sa^ddat^ notice it, as ob¬ 
served by Professor Forbes, but S4dik Isfahdni quotes it under 
the article “ Mdchin ” in his Tahkihi-l Trd\ Muslihu-d din-al- 
L&ri quotes it in his Mir-dtu-l Adwdr^ Hamdulla Mustaufi in his 
Tdrikh-i Qmida^ Tdhir in the JRauzatu-t Tdhirin^ Ahmad-al- 
GhaiF&ri in his Ntgarisidn^ and Haiddr B>azi confesses to have ex¬ 
tracted from it no less than 40,000 lines, if bait may be so trans¬ 
lated, when referring to an historical work in prose. 

In the library of the British Museum there is a very valuable 
copy of the Persian original (No. 7023, Addit.) written by 
different transcribers as early as a.d. 1314, four years before the 
author's death. This copy was noticed by Dr, Bernhard Dom 
in the preface to his of the Afghdm** before the 

appearance of the articles above mentioned. It is supposed to 
have belonged to Uljaitu Fhdn, and to have come subsequently 
into the possession of Shdh Rukh, the son of Timur. It would 
indeed have been surj»rising had the work been so little known as 
is supposed, for we are informed in the Tdrikfm Wassdf and 
Rauzatu-8 Sqfd^ that the author expended no less than 60,000 
dindrs in the transcription and binding of his own writingat 
Every precaution was taken by him to secure bis labours from 
destruction, and considerable revenues were set aside for the 
purpose of copying and disseminating them, both in Arabic and 
Persian, throughout the most considerable cities of the Muham¬ 
madan world. 

1 know of no copy in India, except the Asiatic Society's 
volume, which will shortly receive more particular notice; bht 
an exceedingly valuable portion of the Persian version, com¬ 
prising the account of India, exists in the Royal Library at 
Lucknow, under the wrong title of Tdrikh-i Suhuktigin. It 
includes portions of three different books, for it begins with 
the history of Mahmdd Suhuktigin and the dynasty of the 
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€|^liiiz{|ivid68) and containi the history of the Kings of Khw&rizm, 
the Saljdkians, the Buwaihides, and part of the hist6iy of tiie 
Khalifa* It is embellished with paintings which are beyond the 
average degree of Asiatic merit, and the text is written in a dear 
mskh character, comprising one hundred and five folios, with 
thirty*fiye lines to a page. It would be useful for the purpose of 
collation, although in many parts it is written very incorrectly, 
especially in the names of places, where accuracy is particularly 
desirable. I know of two copies of the Tdrikh-i Ghdzdniy but 
they contain no portion which has not already been made familiiU' 
to the public by the French edition of M. Quatremdre noticed above.^ 
In inquiries after this Miprk care must be taken not to con¬ 
found the Jdmi^u~r Raahidl with the Tdrlkh-i Rmhidi^ which is 
common in Hindustin, and derives its name of Raahidi chiefly 
(though other reasons aro assigned) from being dedicated to the 
reigning Kh4n of the Mughals, 'Abdu-r-Eashid Kh4n, by its 
author, Mirza Haidar Ddghl&t Gdrg&n. It contains nothing re¬ 
specting the History of India. There is also a Turkish work of the 
name of JdmCti-t Tawdrikh^ of which there is an account in Von 
Hammer’s Geschichtc des Vsmankchen Reichs (Vol. ix. p. 180), 
and which the same author quotes as one of his authorities in 
his Geachichte der Aisaasainen, It was composed a.d. 1574, and 
is said to be compiled chiefly from the Nimmu-t Tavadrihh of 
Baiz&wi, and Bahjatu-i Tawdrikh of Shukru-lla. There is also 
an Arabic History, which, from similarity of name, may be 
mistaken for it, the Mukhtmar Jdmi\i-t Tawdrikhj by Ibnu-1- 
W&rdi, a valuable general Histoiy from 1097 to 1543 a.d. 

* Compare Fmdgntben de» Orimti, Vol. V. pp. 265-272. Jowml dea Savanta, 
1838, pp. 501-514. Klaproth, Mam. Tom. I. p. 393. Von Hammer, OeaehicAte der 
aehbn^ Sedekiinate FeraiatUf pp. 1^ 242. Dr. Bernhard Dom, ITtai, of the Afghana^ 
p. XT. Wilken, £*«<. Ohatnevidammf p. xii. Journal of the Aaiatie Society Bengal^ 
VoL ES. p. 1131; Vol. X p. 984. Sddih Jafahdni, p. 45. Joumtd Aaiatique, 2nd 
Series, Tom. I. p. 322; 3rd Series, No. 36, pp. 571 589. Collectim Ortentala, Vol. 
I. pp. 1-175. Journal of the Boyal Aaiatie Society, Vol. VI. pp. 11-41; Vol. VII. 
pp. 267-272. Geaehiehte der IJehane, VoL II. pp. 150, 219, 243, 259-262. M. Abel 
£5mnsat, yieuveauec Milangea Aeiatiquea, Tom. I. pp. 138-441. Bampoldi, IX. 484. 
Mod, UniOflRat. III. 334. Haj. Ehalfall. 509-511. Klaproth in SeWdt and 
Jtdu Aetonm emd Supplemanta Tom. IX. 200. D’Herbelot, v. Oiame." 
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1 will now proceed to describe the Tolame in the Asiatic 
Society's library, premising that it was copied A.H. 1098, and is 
written in a clear character:— 

I. A history of the Saljdki kings, to the last of the dynasty, 
Abd T&lib Tughril, son of Arslfin. This extends to p. 44, where 
a continuation by Abd Hamid Muhammad, son of Ibrdhim, com¬ 
mences, comprising also the history of the Sultdns of KhwArizm, 
extending from pp. 44 to 64. 

II. A history of t/ghuz and the Turks. From pp. 65 to 77. 
The epigraph states that it is followed by a history of China. 

III. A history of the kh&ns and kings of Chin and Mdchin, 
and of the capital called Khitd. cTlie portraits in this book 
almost all represent the kings with two tails below their caps. 
At the end it is stated that this chapter is followed by an account 
of the Bani Isrdil. This history extends from pp. 78 to 114. 

IV. A history of the children of Israil, said to be succeeded 
by a history of the Franks and Kaisers. From pp. 115 to 156. 

y. This book is divided into two chapters and several sections. 

Chapter 1st. Adam and his descendants.—Nuh and his de¬ 
scendants.—Ibrdhim and his descendants to the Virgin Mary.— 
Moses.—The kings of Persia.—The Greeks.— The Arabs.— 
Muhammad.—The Mughals.—The Khalifas to the close of the 
’Abbdside dynasty. 

Chapter 2nd. On the belief of Christians.—The country of 
Armenia.—The country, seas, and islands of the Franks.—The 
birth of the Messiah.—The Emperors of Bum.—The Popes and 
Kaisers, with fancy portraits intended to represent each of these 
two last. 

The proper sequence is interrupted by some mistake of the 
binder, but the whole of this unconnected book extends from* pp. 
167 to 467. 

VI. A history of Sult&n Mahmud Subuktigin.—The Ghazni- 
vides, S&m&nides, and Buwaihides. The subdiyisions of this book 
are as follows :— 

Respecting the victory of Bust.—-The victory of Kuzdir.— 
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Acconnt of Sistin.—Begarding K&bus and Fakhra<4 daula.-— 
Concerning the restoration^ of Fakhni-d daula to his government, 
and his friendship with His&rau-d daula T&sh. — Respecting 
Abu'l Hasan, son of Sinihdr, and his administration in Khu- 
r&6n, to the time of his death, and the succession of his son 
Abd 'Ali.—^Begarding F4ik, and his condition after his defeat at 
Marv.—Retirement of Nuh, son of Mansur, from Rokh&rd, and 
the arrival of Bughrd Khdn at Bokhdrd.—^Regarding Abu-l 
Kdsim, son of Simhur and brother of Abu ’Ali, and his condition 
after his separation from his brother,—The Arairu-1 Muminin 
A1 Kddir Bi>llah confers a robe of honour on Sultdn Yaminu-d 
Daula.—The return of ’AJ)du-l Malik.—Abu Ibr&him Isma'il 
and the occurrences between him, flak Kh&n, and Amir Nasr, 
son of N4siru-d din.—Begarding the Sdmdni Amirs, and the 
occurrences of their reigns.—Belatiijg to the friendship and 
enmity between N4siru-d din Subuktigin, and Khalaf, son of 
Ahmad, and tlie assumption of the reins of government by the 
Sultdn.—Respecting Shamsu-1 MaAli Kdbus, and his return to 
his country. The friendship and subsequent enmity between the 
Sultdn and flak Khdu.—Relating to the sacred war of Bhdtiyah. 
—Respecting the capture of the fort of Bhim.—Regarding the 
family of the khalif A1 K&dir Bi-llah, and his government.—His 
attachment to the Sultdn and Bahdu-d Daula, son of *Azdu-d 
Daula.—An account of Bahdu-d Daula.—Respecting the affair 
at Ndrdin.—Relating to the sacred war of 6hor.—Regarding the 
traitors after their return from M&war&u-n Nahr.—Relating to 
the retirement of Bughr4 Kh4n from Bokh4r4, and the return of 
Kuh, son of Mansur, to his home.—Respecting the Afghans.— 
Amir Nasru-d din, son of N4siru-d din Subuktigin.—The reign 
of •Muhammad, son of Mahmud.—The reign of Abu*l Fath 
Maudud, son of Mas’ud, son of Mahmud. From pp. 468 to 523. 

Vll. On Hind and Sind and ShdkmOni, divided into the 
following chapters and sections:— 

Chapter 1st. On eras and revolutions.—The measurement of 
the earth.—On the four jugs.—The hills and waters of Hind. 
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—On its countries, cities, and towns.—On the islands.—The 
Sult&ns of Dehli.—The birth of B&sdeo, and the kings of India 
preceding Mahmud.—On Kashmir, its hills, waters, and cities.— 
An account of the kings of the Trit& jug.—The kings of the 
Pw4par jug.—The kings of the Kal jug. 

Chapter 2nd. An account of the prophets of the Hindus, of 
whom there are six of the highest class, Sh&kinuni being the 
sixth.—On the birth of Sh4kinuni.—On the properties and signs 
of a perfect man.—On the character, conduct, and sayings of 
Sh4kmuni.—On the austerities of Sh4kmuui, and his incorpora¬ 
tion with the divine essence.—^Further proceedings of Sh4knidni. 
—On his appearance in various for^is.—On the knowledge of 
certain prayers addressed to God.—On the different degrees of 
metempsychosis, and the number of hells.—How a man can 
become a god.—^How a man can escape from the form of a beast. 
—How a man can escape from the form of another man.—On 
the difference between men and angels.—On the questions put to 
Sh4kmunf by the angels.—On the information given by Sh4k- 
rauni respecting another prophet.—On the rewards of paradise 
and the punishments of hell, and the injunctions and prohibitions 
of Sh4kmdni.—On the establishment of his religion in Hind 
and Kashmir.—On the death of Sh4kmuni, and the events 
which followed. From pp. 524 to 572. 

VIII. An essay in refutation of the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion, extracted from tlte Tauzihdt-i BashldL From pp. 672 to 581. 

Size —Largo folio, containing 581 pages, of 30 lines to a page. 

It appears, therefore, that this volume comprises the same 
matter as the East India Houae MS., with the exception of the 
Tdrikh^i QMzdnl, of which that MS. contains the first portion. 
The arrangement, hovi;ever, of the several books is very different, 
as will be evident to any one who feels disposed to compare them. 

[The portion of the JdmP which relates to the geography of 
India has been printed in Vol. I. of this work (page 42); and 
that which describes the conflict of Jal41u-d din Khw4rizm Sh4h 
with Ghangiz Kh4n, upon the banks of the Indus, will be found 
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in the Appendix to YoL II. (page 550). The following extract is 
taken from the commencement of the history of the Ghazniyides 
(Chap, II. MS. E! 1. L. Chap. lY. MS. As. Soc. of Bengal).] 

EXTRACT. 

It has been before mentioned in the* history of TJghdz, son 
of Dib Y4waghui,^ that his sons and descendants were all kings 
in succession down to the time of the mission of the chief of the 
apostles and seal of the prophets — Muhammad, the chosen, 
(may God bless him and his descendants !) 

Tughril ruled in the city of Marv for twenty years, and after 
his death Tuk&k sat in his* place; he reigned seven years, and 
was contemporary with the companions of the prophet. When ho 
died, Dukuz Ydwaghui was raised to the throne and reignec^ 
twelve entire years. After his death, Sdman (or the noble born) 
was exalted to the sovereignty in the country of Mawar4u-n nahr, 
and he it is whom the T&ziks (Turks) call Sdm&n Jadd, since he 
was the ancestor of all the Sdmanians. After him the sovereignty 
was given to Ughum Yawaghui. He was succeeded by Kukam 
Ydwaghui, who was a mere boy near the age of puberty. The 
nobles managed the administration of the kingdom and the 
appointment of its governors. 

All at once an enemy, by name Fardshib,* brought an army 
from all parts of the country against him, and oppressed both 
Turks and Arabs.^ After some hard fighting the army of 

^ TJghCz was the son of Earh Eh&n, son of Dib Y&waghCi, son of Ulj&i, son of 

Thfit. D(b Yhiraghill the history of UghAz is called Dib B&wakd Eh&n, 

and it is stated that Dib signifi^ a throne and magnificence, and B&wakC a chief of 
the grandees. It is almost impossible to fix the orthography of the names of iho 
earli^ Mongols, as they are spelt d^ffc-rently in the rarious portions of each MS. 
where they occur. The reading Y&waghfii is favoured by the majority of the read¬ 
ings, but the name occurs with temor a dozen different spellings. [This uncertainty 
of spdling has alre^y been remarked upon (Yol. 11. p. 266). The forms of one well- 
known name are so numerous and various, horn **Altamsh'' to “ Ilitmish,” that they 
are scarcely to be identified, except by the initiated.] 

^ [Sometimes written Earfishib.] 

* fnm meaning of this is not obvious. j] 
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Kiikam Y&waghiii was overcome and put to flight. The enemy 
plundered his house and took his infant brother a prisoner and 
endeavonrod to capture Iflj&i. 

The forces of Kdkam Ydwaghui ^ain collected and recovered 
strength. With a feeling of honour and pride they all, men, 
women, and children, pursued Far&shib. They slew and scattered 
his followers, and, returning victorious and triumphant, occupied 
themselves in manairins: tho affairs of their government. After 
a few years the infant brother of Kukam, whom they called 
Sarang, and who was kept in abject 'captivity, when he attained 
the age of manhood, sent to his brother Kukam and asked him 
to despatch an army for his succour.# Kukam Ydwaghui sent a 
thousand brave men of war and warriors against Fardshib. When 
tho two armies confronted each other, Sarang went over and 
jbined his brothor’s army. A great conflict ensued. At last the 
battle ceased, and both parties retired to thoir respective camps. 
Sarang related his whole story beforo his brother, and said the 
enemy had given him tho office of Sarliang ^ and porter. Kukam 
Ydwaghui said: “ Let this treatment here recoil upon him.® ” 
Kukam ruled twenty years, when he died suddenly. Sarang 
kept his brother in a cofEn in his house for a whole year, and 
pretended that he was lying sick. He himself managed and 
carried on the affairs of government. After the lapse of a year 
the nobles assembled and told Sarang that he should show his 
brotlier to them if living, and if dead he should no longer conceal 
the fact, but seat himself upon the throne. Sarang wept and 
confessed that his brother had been dead a year past, but as 
he had numerous enemies, he had kept his death concealed. 
After this he brought out the corpse of his brother and buried it. 
He then mounted the throne and ruled for ten years, • 

• 

* [jJ ^ «irAa»v most here bear it« 

baser meaning of ** seijeant, footsoldier, guardsman,” and is probably connected with 
the name Sarang, which indeed is written Sarhang ” in one instance.] 
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Wlien he died his sou ^ Subuktigin was named king. He was 
a Turk, in whom the signs of generosity and courage were 
apparent, .and whose actions and sayings gave proo& of his 
future prosperity. Ho was a descendant of Bib Ydwaghdi, who 
belonged to the house of Bghdz.^ 

In the reign of Mansur bin Ndh Sdmdni, during the chamber- 
lainship of Abu Is*hak, Alptigin was appointed commander of 
the army of Khurasdn, and the management of all the affairs (of 
that country), and the control of all the servants, officers, and troops 
were entrusted to his care. Afterwards he was sent to Gliazna, and 
the government of that place was conferred on him. When Abd 
Is’hak came to Ghazna, aftpr a short time he died, and os there 
was no one of his family fitted for the sovereignty, all the nobles^ 
assembled and, with one accord and by the g^oral voice, con¬ 
sented to the chiofship and sovereignty of N4siru-d din Su- 
bnktigin. 

uVi "V. 

* [In both MBS.—£. I. L. and B. M.—Dfb ia hero called tbo grandsou of ITfifhda, 
but at the bcgiiuiing of this extract he is called the father, and ho was in fact the 

grandfather of ITghOz, J>**J j] 

* Satn-kundn, compeers. 
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’ABDTJ-LLAH, WASSAF.^ 

f 


[The author of this history, *Abdu-llah, son of Fazlu-llah, of 
Shir&z, is commonly known by his literary namo Wasadf, the Pa¬ 
negyrist. The title which he has given to his work, A Ramble 
through the Regions and the Passing of Ages,*** is quite in keeping 
with its florid style. Different readings of the title are common, 
and, for simplicity’s sake, the work is often called TdHIih^i Wasadf. 
The date of the work, as given in the preface, is the last day of 
Sha’b&n 699 (March 1300), and the first four volumes were pub¬ 
lished about that time, for Rashidu-d din borrowed from them, 
as has been already stated. But Wass&f subsequently resumed 
his labours, and, adding another volume to his history, brought 
the work down to the year 728 (1328 a.d.) 

Rashidu-d din, the wazir of Uljaitu and author of the Jdmi*u-t 
Tawdrikh^ was, as we have seen, more of a compiler than an 
author, but ho' had a just appreciation of those from whom he 
had borrowed, and was ready to acknowledge and requite his 
obligations. He extended his patronage to ’Abdu-llah, jibe 
author of the history before us, and under his auspices the author 
presented his work to the Sult&n XJIjiitii on the 24 Muharram 

* [Sir H. ElHo^ having lost hu Biographical Notice of Waas^ has left only a 
fev notes which come in at the end of this article. The editor has drawn the first 
part of the article in great part from B’Otuaan.] 
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712 (Jane, 1312). This introduction had been long deinred 
l4.bda-llah, and when ho obtained it he recited an ode on the"^ 
succession of the Sultdn, and another in praise of his city of 
Sult&niya. These productions were so full of metaphors that the 
sovereign was many times obliged to ask for explanations, but in 
the end he was so gratified that he conferred on the writer a robe 
of honour^and the title “ Wmadfu-l Hazrat, Panegyrist of his 
Majesty.'’ In one of his chapters the writer dilates upon this 
incident with much self-complacency. 

This work takes up the history at the point where the Jahdn 
Kitihd closes, and was designed as a continuation of that work, 
of which Wassdf expresses the highest opinion, and on which he 
expends a laboured panegyric. The facts recorded in the work 
the author professes to have gathered from the oral accounts of 
trustworthy persons. 

The history opens with the death of Mangfi Khdn and the 
accession of Kublai Kh4n. In the third and fourth volumes it 
gives some notices of India, from which the following extracts 
are taken. The fourth volume closes with a summary retrospect 
of the reigns of Ohangiz Kh&n and his immediate successors. 
The fifth volume, subsequently written, is principally occupied 
with the reign of Abd Sa’^d. As a history of the Mongol 
dynasty the work is held in the highest estimation. There is 
not much in the work directly relating to India, and the extracts 
which follow this give all that is of importance in respect of 
that country." 

D'Olj^son has made great use of this work in his History of 
the Mongols, in which he often refers to it and quotes it. 
Hammer-Puigstall made it the object of his especial attention, 
and has noticed it In several of his writings. He says *‘the 
history of Wassdf, so far as regards style, holds the same 
position in Persian as the Makamdt of Hariri in Arabic, being 
Ml unapproachable model of rhetoric, and also, in the opinion of 
the Persians of historic art.” He describes and dilates upon its 
diffietilties, but is enthusiastic upon its merits as a literary com- 
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poBition, rating it above Hariri, ** because Wass&f has decked the 
highly-embellished pages of his historical narrative with the 
choicest flowers of Arabic and Persian poetry, and has worked 
with equal labour and accuracy on the limited subject of geo¬ 
graphy and in the wide field of history.” Sir H. Elliot, while 
admitting the style of Wass4f to be highly elaborated, considers 
Hammer's description of it to be rather overdrawm.]^ He says 
Hammer, in his notice of Aibak's reign, makes Wassdf to exceed 
the Tdju-l Ma-dBir in ornatenoss, but this is not possible. In 
the extracts which follow, and which do not amount to one- 
fortieth part of Wassaf, there is more real matter on India 
than in a iar greater extent of the though the latter work 
is specially devoted to that country. 

Wassdf’s reflections and opinions are judicious and appropriate, 
as where ho speaks of 'A14u-d din slaying the ambassadors. 
He was partial to introducing Arabic words and phrases into his 
Jiistoiy; indeed some whole chapters are written in Arabic. The 
extract, for instance, which is given below, respecting the con¬ 
quest of Somndt, is in Arabic, avowedly in imitation of 'Utbi. 
The first extract respecting Java has the Arabic words in italics 
in order to show their prevalence in his ordinary style. Some of 
the extracts are literal and some a^e abstract translations, with 
the omission of all superfluous words; but Wassdf is so full of 
useful historical matter that, after divesting his volume of all 
redundancies wo should reduce them to only half their size, 
whereas, were the Tdjit’-l Ma-ddr subjected to a similar process, 
not more than one-hundredth part of it would remain. « 

[An edition of Wassdf in lithograph, with a vocabulaiy of 
difficult words, was published at Bombay in 1853, and in 1856 
Hammer-Purgstall published the.first book of the text with a 
German translation, most beautifully printed in the Imperial 
printing office at Tienna. The further publication of the work 
has been interrupted by the death of the veteran and hard¬ 
working orientalist. 

[In Sir H. Elliot's library there is only the 4th book of 
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WasslU^, aad some loose leaves obtaining the text of the ex¬ 
tracts printed below, very badlj copied. The work is not rare 
in Europe, for several libraries contain copies.] ^ 


EXTBACnS.* 

, Conquest of the Island of Mill Jdm? 

Among the easy conquests during the time of the reign of 
Kubldi Kh&n was that of the island of Mul J&va, one of the 
countries of Hind, in the months of the year 691 ii. Having 
appointed “ a leader of an army who was a seeker of battle,” he 
despatched him with extreme splendour and immense preparations 
** upon ships traversing the waves of the sea.** When the men of 
the expedition had brought their ships to anchor at the shore of 
their desire^ they brought under the bondage of their aequisi- 
tion, through fear of the attack of their swords, an island which 
could scarcely be called an island^ as it was no less than two 
hundred parasangs long and one hundred and twenty broad. 

The ruler of that country, Sri Ildni, intended to pay his 

respects to his majesty with offerings and humble representations^ 

but predestined death did not grant him the power of turning 

* 

* SeS llammcr-FurgRtall, Qmhiehte der kKom MedeMmte Qeit. i$$ 

Oamanisehen Meieht. IHe Landmerwaliutiff unter dem Chalifate. Jlehane 11. passim 
and Goldme Horde^ Index. Uouveau Jam. Asiat. XII. 1838. Ouaelcy, Persian 
PoeiSf p. 230. Pundgrubm des Or. 1. 113, VI. 27i. Diez, PmkvBurdigheitm 1. 272. 
Nmo. Mel. As, I. 437. Bampoldi, Annali, 1849, p. 48. 

> [All these extracts firotu Wasshf were either translated or very extensively cor< 
rested by Sir H. Elliot himself.] 

3 D’Ohnon ^Hisloire des Mongols, II. 464) does not enter this expedition in his 
text, but mentions it only in a note. But from other authorities he gives an account 
of a naval expedition in 1293, agol'ist Tch6>po or Eoua-oua, which he thinics may 
probably refer to the Isle of* J&ta. I'ho ^^KatoUpraehe'* applied to the language of 
Java gave thi« gnpposition great probability, but Wass&f and Bashfdu*d din botb 
ascrihe the expedition to 1292. The testimony of Marco Polo (Edinburgh Ed. 
p. 278), that “ on account of the long and difficult navigation, the great Kh&n never 
could acquire dominion over Jhva " is of no value, because, as he left China in 1291, 
he must have reached the island before the expedition sailed for it. Mills oonsiderB 
the Mlan^ to have been Borneo.—JETwfory of Muhatnmedanism, p. 212. Bee Col. 
rale's Oathap, p. £18. 
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from that place, A/terwarda^ his son came to the foot of the 
Bublime throne and acquired ahm^ni good fortune by the be^ 
stoioal of favours and kindnesses Trithout stint; and his majesty, 
after /wing an annual tribute in gold and the pearls of that 
countryi confirmed him in the possession of it. 

The true gecount of that country is, that it is a portion of the 
portions of the ocean full of accumulated curiosities and abundant 
malih, with plenty of all kinds of trmsure^ and precious jewelSj and 
charming products of ingenuityt and honourable gifts of merchan- 
disCf displaying the contrivances of the incomparable one. That 
country and all around it is fragrant with the odours of aloe-uood 
and chvcSf and plains and precincts gire vocal with the notes of 
parrots, saying, I am a garden, the shrubs of which are ended 
by the freshness of the garden of Paradise/* etc., and so forth. 


Euhgiufn upon the Countries of Mind, 

India, according to the concurrent opinion of all writers, is 
the most agreeable abode on the earth, and the most pleasant 
quarter of the world. Its dust is purer than air, and its air 
purer than purity itself; its delightful plains resemble the garden 
of Paradise, and the particles of its earth are like rubies and 
corals.^ 

Some commentators upon the Kur&n, in the explanation of the 
account of Adam—(Peace bo to him !)—^have stated, that when 
our first father, having received the order to “go down,” was 
about to descend from the gardens pleasant to the soul and 
delightful to the eye, to the wretched world below, the all- 
embracing grace of God made some of the mountains of the 

^ This opening sentence is the same as the one which conuuences the account of 
India in the rare Geographical work, called JSahru-l Mddn. It is a translation of 
the Atdru-l hUdd of Zakariya Eazwini, with a lew alterations and additions, of which 
this is one. Another passage is taken from Wass&f s Chapter on the history of 
Bohli. [See VoL I. of this work, p. 94.]. 
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Isle of OeyloQ to be the^pla^e of, his descent.^ This land is 
distinguished fi^om all paris of the globe by its extreme temper- 
' ateneas, and by the purity of its water and air. If he had 
fallen at onc6 from the best to the worsts the change would have 
caused the annihilation of his health and the destruction of his 
limbs. Indeed, the charms of the country and the softness of 
the air, together with the variety of its wealth, precious metals, 
stones, and other abundant productions, are beyond description. 
The leaves, the bark, and the exudations of the trees, the grass, 
and the woods of that country are, cloves, spikenard, aloe-wood, 
sandal, camphor, and tho fragrant .wood of Mandal. White 
amber is the dregs of its sea, and its indigo and red Bakham 
wood are cosmetics and rouge for the face; the thorns and 
wormwoods of its fields are regulators of the source of life, and 
are useful electuaries in the art of healing for tho throes of 
adverse fortune; its icy water is a ball of miimiya for the frac¬ 
tures of the world; and tho benefits of its commerce display the 
peculiarities of alchemy ; the hedges of its fields refresh the 
lieart like the influence of the stars; and the margins and edges 
of its regions are bed-fellows of loveliness; its myrobalans impart 
the blackness of youthful hair; and its peppercorns put the mole 
of the face of beauty on the fire of envy; its rubies and cor- 
nelianf are like tho lips and cheeks of charming girls ; its light- 
shedding recesses are all mines of coined gold; and its treasuries 
and depositories are like oceans full of polished gems; its trees 
are in continual freshness and verdure; and the zephyrs of its air 
are pure and odoriferous; the various birds of its boughs are 
sweet-singing parrots; and the pheasants of its gardens are all 

like graceful peacocks,— 

“ If it is asserted that Fikradise is in India, 

Be not soipiiaed because Paradise itself is not comparable to it.*' 

1 The Oriental tradition runs, that when our first parents were cast out of Paradise, 
Adam dosoonded in Ceylon, Eve at Jidda, the peacock in Hinddst&n, the serpent at 
TBpahta^ and Iblis at Mult&n, or, according to some, Bistfin. Ecivpecting the print of 
Adam’s foot, and its veneration equally by Buddhists and Musulmhns, see Brand’s 
Oeo. d' Abonlf^da, Trad. Franc. Tom. II. p. 88. 
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If anj one suppose that these selected epithets exceed all 
bounds, and think the author indulges in exaggeration and hy¬ 
perbole, let him, after a deep reflection on this matter, ask his 
own heart -whether, since the days of Adam till the present, 
from East to West or from North to South, there has ever been a 
country, to which people export gold, silver, commodities, and curi¬ 
osities, and from which, in exchange, they bring away only thorns, 
dregs, dust, pebbles, and various aromatic roots, and from which 
money has never been sent to any place for the purchase of goods. 
If, by the will of God, he still deems my narrative to be over¬ 
charged with hyperbole, still he must admit these praises to be 
deservedly and justly applied. With all its diverse qualities and 
properties, it is reported that the extent of that territory is equal 
to the breadth of heaven. 

Before proceeding further in this matter, I am anxious to give 
an account of the seven climates, and of the shape of the haUt- 
able part of the earth, the measure of the surface of which 
having been ascertained by geometrical demonstration and the 
figures of Euclid, has been recorded in the books of that philo¬ 
sopher. Although it has no great connection with this book, 
yet my desire is that my readers may be acquainted with the 
extent of these regions and the countries of that inhabited quarter 
of the world. The whole surface of the planisphere of the earth 
is divided into four equal parts by the intersection of two great 
circles, one proceeding east and one west, and the other the 
meridian, which crosses it at right angles. Two of the quarters 
lie to the north, one eastern, the other western; and two to the 
south, one eastern, and one western. Of these four quarters the 
north-eastern quarter is habitable, and contains the climates; 
and even within this quarter the high northern latitude, on 
account of extreme cold, is not habitable by animals, aud the 
southern hemi-planisphere is also not habitable on account of 
excessive heat. The area of the whole globe (sea and land) is 
132,416,400 mils, and the area of the habitable part is 8,143,300 
parasangs, which is equal to 24,429,900 mils,^ 

* Thia is again subdivided in the text into yards, into digits, and into barleycorns. 
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1 It is related by sofficmt mf^immts, experienced trarellers, 
‘who have long fixed their staiT in the country of Hind and raised 
the standards of enquiry and research, that the length, breadth, 
and the number of its most celebrated proTinces are as follows 
M&libar, from the borders of Khor^ to the country of Kulam, is 
about 30Oparasangs; that Bfila,^ from the beginning of Kamb&yat 
to the borders of M41ib&r, is more than 400 parasangs; that 
Sawalik contains 125,000 cities and 'villages; and M&lwd 
1,893,000 towns and villages. And it may be about thirty 
years previous to my laying the foundation of this book that the 
king of M4lw4 died, and dissension arose between his son and 
minister. After long hostilities and much slaughter, each of 
them acquired possession of a part of that country. In conse¬ 
quence of these disturbances, every year incursions are made into 
it from most parts of Hind, much property and wealth, and 
captives, and fine linen (h’rbds) are carried oiF, and as yet no 
change (for the better) has taken place. 

Gujarat, which is commonly called Kambdyat, contains 70,000 
villages and towns, all populous, and the people abound in wealth 
and luxuries. In the course of the four seasons of the year 
seventy different species of beautiful flowers grow within that 
province. “ The purity of its air is so great that if the picture 
of an animal is drawn with the pen, it is life-like. And it is 
another matter of wonder that many plants and herbs are found 
wild and uncultivated there. You may always see the ground full 
of tulips even in the winter season. The air is healthy and the 
earth picturesque, neither too warm nor too cool, but in perpetual 
spring.” The winter cultivation is brought about only through 
the moistness of dew, called hdrml. When that harvest is over 
they begin summer cultivation, which is dependent upon the 
influence of the rain. The vineyards in this country bring forth 
blue g;rapes twice a year; and the strength of the soil is so great 

> Compare Ba8lifdn>d din's account in Yol. I. p, 67.] 

* [See an article by CoL Tule, to appear in the Jmr, R,A,8. New Series, Vol. IV.] 

* [This name is so transcribed by Sir H. Elliot. In bis Persian extracts the Iwia 
in which the name occurs has been subsequently added in pencil; the tuantt thme 
reads " Dewal.”] 
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that the cotton plants spread their branches like wiUowB and * 
plat^ trees, and yield produce for several years successively. 

Had the author full leisure to express fully the circumstances 
of that country, and to ascertain them from trustworthy m^u 
and Jliistorians, and to devote a long period of his life to explain 
them, still he would not be able to record even a portion of the 
marvels and excellences of that country. 

* « * * « 

Ma'bar extends in length firom Kulam to Nildwar (Nellore), 
nearly throe hundred parasangs along the sea<coast, and in the 
language of that country the king is called Dewar, which signifies 
the Lord of Empire. The curiosities of Chin and Machin, 
and the beautiful products of Hind and Sind, laden on large 
ships (which they call junks), sailing like mountains with the 
wings of the winds on the surface of the water, are always 
arriving there. The wealth of the Isles of the Persian Giilf in 
particular, and in part the beauty and adornment of other 
countries, from *Irdk and Khur4s&n as far as Rum and Europe, 
are derived from Ma'bar, which is so situated as to bo the key of 
Hind.i 

A few years since the Dewar was Sundar Pandi,* who had 
three brothers, each of whom established himself in independence 
in some different country. The eminent prince, tho margrave 
{marzh^n') of Hind, Takiu-d din *Abdu-r Rahm4n, son of Mu- 
hammadu-t Tibi, whoso virtues and accomplishments have for a 
long time been the theme of praise and admiration among the 
chief inhabitants of that beautiful country, was the Dewar’s 
deputy, minister, and adviser, and was a man of sound judgment. 
Fitan, Mali Fitan and Edbil ^ were made over to his possession, 

* [See Col, Title’s Caihay^ pp. 218-19.] 

3 Sundar, or Sundara, was a common name among ilte P&ndjra Dynasty. The 
name originally belonged to a king of the north, who Tanqnished and wedded a 
princess of the family. Sundara is said to hare been Siva in human form, and the 
tutelary deity of Madura is still Sundoreswara, the linga erected by Sundara. See 
'Wilson’s Maeketmt Oottiotim, p. luri. and Jmr, B^.S. YoL III. p. 199. 

^ [See CoL Yule in J. B. A. 8., New Series, Yol. lY.] 
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fi)|t he; is <etill worthy (kdbil) of ha^ng the Khutba read ia his 
liame, andy notwithstanding these high dignities, is not won^by 
of seditions {fitna), 

Xt was a matter of agreement that Maliku-l IsUm Jam&ln-d 
din and the merchants should embark every'year from the island 
of Kius and land at Ma’bar 1,400 horses of his own breed, and 
of such generous origin that, in comparison with them the most 
celebrated horses of antiquity, such as the Eukhs of Eustam, 
etc., should be as worthless as the horse of the chess-board. It 
was also agreed that he should embark as many as he could 
procure from all the isles of Persia, such as Katif, Lahs&, 
Bahrein, Hurmdz and £u1]i4td. The price of each horse was 
fixed from of old at 220 dindrs of red gold, on this condition, 
that if any horses should sustain any injury during the voyage, 
or should happen to die, the value of them should be paid from 
the royal treasury. It is related by authentic writers, that in 
the reign of Atdbak Abd Bakr, 10,000 horses were annually ex¬ 
ported from these places to Ma’bar, Eambdyat, and other ports 
in their neighbourhood, and the sum total of their value amounted 
to 2,200,000 dindrs, which was paid out of the overflowing 
revenues of the estates and endowments belonging to the Hindd 
temples, and from the tax upon courtezans attached to them, and 
no charge was incurred by the public treasury. It is a strange 
thing that when those horses arrive thei^, instead of giving them 
raw barley they give them roasted barley and grain dressed with 
butter, and boiled cow’s milk to drink. 

Wbo gives sugar to an owl or crow P 
Or who feeds a parrot with a carcase P 
A crow should be fed with a dead body, 

And a parrot with candy and sogar. 

Who loads jewels on 'he back of an ass P 

Or who would approvn of giving dressed almonds to a cow P 


They bind them for forty days in a stable with ropes and pegs, 
in order that they may get fat j and afterwards, without taking 
measures for training, and without stirrups and other appurten¬ 
ances of riding, the Indian soldiers ride upon them like demons. 
* voi« m. % 


yoh, uz. 
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They oro equal to Bar4k in celerity, and are employed either in 
war or exercise. In a short time the most strong, swift, ftesh, and 
active horses become weak, slow, useless, and stupid. In short, 
they all become wretched and good for nothing. In this climate 
these powerful horses which fly swiftly without a whip (for 
whips are required for horses, especially if they are to go any 
distance), should they happen to cover, become exceedingly 
weak and altogether worn out and unfit for riding. There is, 
therefore, a constant necessity of getting new horses annually, 
and, consequently, the merchants of Muhammadan countries 
bring them to Ma'bar.^ Their loss is not without its attendant 
advantage, for it is a providential ordinance of God that the 
western should continue in want of eastern products, and the 
eastern world of western products, and that the north should 
with labour procure the goods of the south, and the south be 
furnished in like manner with commodities brought in ships ftom 
the north. Consequently, the means of easy communication are 
always kept up between these different quarters, as the social 
nature of human beings necessarily requires and profits by. 

Thou wort called a maa because thou wert endowed with lore. 

In the months of the year 692 h. the above-mentioned Dewar, 
the ruler of Ma’bar, died, and left behind him much wealth 
and treasure. It is related by Maliku-1 Isl^m Jam&lu*d din, 
that out of that treasure 7,000 oxen, laden with precious stones, 

* These curious facts regarding the horse trade of Ha’bar are in striking accordance 
with the statements of Marco Polo, who visited that coast abont twenty years before 
this was written. Ho says: In this country no horses are reared, and hence the 
greater part of the revenue is employed in obtaining them from foreign regions. 
The merchants of Cnrmos, of Qoisci, of Dn&r, of Socr, and of Aden, whose pro¬ 
vinces contain many steeds of fine qndity, pnrohaae, embark, and bring them to the 
king and his four .princely brothers, selling them for 500 sagi of gold, woTtli more 
than 100 marcs of silver. I assure yon this monarch buys annually more than 2,000, 
hat by the end of the year they are all dead, from wanting the medicine necessary 
to keep them in health. The merchants who import tiiem want this to happen, and 
are careful, therefore, not to introduce the enre."—fkovdis, Murray's Ed. p. 296. 
The Editor adds: “ Count Boni (p. 172) has found in Tavernier and the LiUrM 
XdiJUmtM^ that frequent medicine and peonliar core axe requisite to keep tbiwg in 
health," Se« also Maiaden. 
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and pitre gold and silver, fell to the share of the brother who suc¬ 
ceeded him. Malik-i a'zam Takiu-d din continued prime minister 
as before, and, in fact, ruler of that kingdom, and his gloij and 
magnificence were raised a thousand times higher.^ 

Notwithstanding the immense wealth acquired by trade, he 
gave orders that whatever commodities and goods were imported 
from the remotest parts ^of China and Hind into Ma’bar, his 
agents and factors should be allowed the first selection, until, 
which no one else was allowed to purchase. When he hadi 
selected his goods he despatched them on his own ships, or. 
delivered them to merchants and ship owners to caa*ry to the island 
of Kais. There also it was not permitted to any merchant to con¬ 
tract a bargain until the factors of Maliku-1 Islam had selected 
what they required, and after that the merchants were allowed to 
buy whatever was suited to the wants of Ma’bar. The remnants 
were exported on ships and beasts of burden to the isles of the 
sea, and the countries of the east and west, and with the prices: 
obtained by their sale such goods wore purchased as were suitable 
for the home market; and the trade was so managed that the 
produce of the remotest China was consumed in the fiuihest 
west. No one has seen the like of it in the world. 

Nobility arucs fcom danger, for the interest is ten in forty ; 

If merchants dread risk they can derive no profit. 

As the eminent dignity and great power of Malik-i a’zam 
Takiu-d din, and Maliku-1 Isldm, and Jam&lu-d din were cele¬ 
brated in most paits of Hind to even a greater extent than in 
Ma'bar, the rulers of distant countries have cultivated and been 
strengthened by their friendship, and continually kept up a cor¬ 
respondence with them, expressing their solicitations and desires. 
The correspondence, in Arabic, between Jamalu-d din and Sultfin 
'Alf bin Huzabbaru-d din Muwaiyid, will show the consideration 
in which he was held by contemporary princes. 


[See Col. Yule, p. 218,219, nod Jour. R. JL. 8. (New Series), Yol. tT.} 
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Brief hietory of the Sultans of Dehli, 

From Book III. of the MS. 

Dehli is one of the southern countries, and in honour and in 
position is like the heart within the body, its provinces being 
placed around like the limbs and extremities. Its inhabitants are 
all Musulmkns, and ready for the prosfcution of holy war. Its 
soil is odoriferous, its air temperate, its water pure, its gardens 
charming, and its plains spacious. Its disciplined armies exceed 
the number of 300,000 men. 

The following are the most celebrated cities and tracts which 
lie between K.hur^£n and Hindust^, according to the testimony 
of eye-witnesses. After crossing the Panjab, or five rivers, 
namely, Sind, Jelam, the river of Lohkwar, Satldt^ and Biyah, 
there are Banian of the Jud Hills, Sodra, Jalandhar, the Kokar 
country, Multdn, Uchh, Jdsi, Sarsuti, Eaithal, Sandm, Tabar- 
hindh,^ Banadri, Sdmdna, Hajnir, Kahr&m and Nagor. 

On travelling from Dehli to the province of Hind you proceed 
in this wise—’Iwaz (Oudh), Baddun, Karra Manikpdr, Behdr, 
Silhet, Lakhnauti. Each of these places comprises several sub¬ 
ordinate villages, and there are strong forts and towns and other 
inhabited spots, which cannot be noticed in this narrative on 
account of their great number.^ 

In the year 512 h. (1118 a.d.) Bahrdm ShAh, a descendant of 
Mahmdd Subuktigin, became Sultdn of Ohaznin, and after some 
time 'Al&u-d din Husain bin Hasan, the first king of the Ghorians, 
attacked him and took his country, and seated his nephew on the 
throne of Ghaznin, after which he again returned to Dehli. 

* [In the margin “ Safiejthe Sntlej.] 

* [8arhindh—see note in Yol. II. p. 200, 302.] 

^ Some names of places haTO been omitted as being donbtftd. The author’s 
knowledge of the geography of Upper India is very perfect. From the rivos of 
the Fanj&b he omits the Chinhb, and transposes the order of some of the others. 
He is not more fortunate in the former history of Hinddst&n, which differs so vmy 
much from all other authors, as to injure little confidence, except, perhaps^ in those 
passages where the proceedings of the Mnghals are mentioned. 
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When Bahr&m Sh&h saw his hereditaiy country freed from the 
lions of Ghor, he again rose in arms and took the nephew of 
’ Al&n-d din prisoner, and disgraced him by seating him on a cow 
and parading him round the walls of Ghaanin. 

When ’Al&u-d din heard this intelligence, he again marched to 
repel him, but before his arriral Bahr&m Sh&h had died, having 
received the order of God, and his son Khusrd had placed the 
royal crown upon his head, but not being able to oppose 'Al&u-d 
din, he fled towards the country of Hind. *Al&u>d din plundered 
and massacred in Ghaznin, and after depopulating the country he 
took up his abode at Dehli. Khusru Sh&h died in the year 555 h. 
(1160 A.I).) and the dynasty of the Ghaznivides became extinct. 

’Al&u-d din Husain appofnted (to the government of Ghaznin) 
his nephews, the sons of S4m, son of Hasan, namely Ghiy4su-d 
din Abd-1 frth Muhammad and Shali4bu-d din Abd-l MuzafFar. 
When Sultan Ghiy4stt-d din died, the government devolved 
alone upon Sultdn Shahdbu'd din Ghori, who was slain by some 
Hindu devotees in the year 602 h. (1205 a.d.) 

As he had no son, Kutbu-d din Aibak, his slave, succeeded him, 
and several important holy wars wore undertaken by him. When 
he died, leaving no male child, a slave, by name Altamsh, as¬ 
cended tbfe throne under the name of Shamsu-d din. He also 
engaged in many holy wars and conquests. He reigned for a 
long time in splendour and prosperity. • 

When he died ho left two sons and one daughter, namely, 
Jalalu-d din, N4siru-d din, and Baziya. His slaves, Ulugh 
EJi4n, Eatlagh Kh4n, Sankez Kh4n, Aibak Khit4i, N4r Beg, 
and Mur4d Beg *Ajami, forgot their gratitude to their old master, 
attacked Jal41u-d din, and aspired to independence. Jal41n-d din 
fled in the year 651 h. (1253 a.d.), and sought the protection of 
M^gii K44n. Katlagh Kh4n and Sankez *Kh4n, taking alarm 
at Ulugh Khdn’s proceedings, also followed Jal4lu-d din to the 
same court, upon which Ulugh Kh4n placed the virtuous Sult4n 
Baziya, the sister of Jal41u-d din, upon the throne, and himself 
became adminutrator, guide, counsellor, wd ruler. 
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Maiip;d £&&ii treated Jalaln-d din with great kindness, and 
ordered Bah&dur to afford all the assistance which the 
Mnghal army on the border was able to render; to escort him 
to his hereditary country, and cleanse his garden from the 
rubbish of the enmity of the slaves, who had realized the 
proverb of flies have become rulers/’ 

Jal&ln-d din returned, accompanied by S&ll Bah&dur and his 
army, and reached as fm* as Hajnir (Ajmir) on the borders of 
Dehli, but beyond that they were not able to advance, and, there* 
fore, retreated. Jal&lu-d din then took possession of the hills and 
the passes which led to them and Sodra, which were then in the 
occupation of the Mughals, and was there compelled to content 
himself with a small portion of the whole. 

After some time, Ulugh Kh&n slow Sult&n Raziya, and his 
son-in-law N&siru-d din assumed the crown. After two or three 
years, during which N&siru-d din held the name of king, while 
all substantial power was wielded by Ulugh Kh&n, he per¬ 
fidiously cut off his son-in-law. When Ulugh Kh&n had cleared 
the country of his opponents, he himself placed his foot upon 
the throne, and assumed the title of Sult&n Ghiy&su-d din. He 
took possession of the treasures, and brought the arn^ into sub¬ 
jection to his orders. He flattered himself that the ^ole world 
of disobedience would be repressed during his time, and that the 
countiy would find security under his protection; ‘but suddenly 
death, the exposer of ambushes, attacked him and gave a reply 
to all the schemes which he had contemplated against others, 
for the arrow of destruction was discharged at him from the 
hand of one whose power cannot be resisted. His death occurred 
in the year 686 h. (1287 a.d.) 

He was succeeded by his grandson, Mu'izzu-d din Kai-kob&d, 
the son oi Bughr&*Kh&n. Meanwhile Hul&kfi Kh&n issued an 
order to Famlak,^ who was the ruler of Sind, to bring N&siru-d 
din, the son (of Ghiy&su-d din) into his presence; and on his 

* [So mitten in Sir H. ElUot’f exiraet from Waast^ bat tJie real name ia 
“Karlagb."] 
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wrriTalf Sham8a>4 din Kart and Prince Barghandi tramped ap 
some accusation against him, mid exposed the impurity of his 
conduct with such exaggeration, that he, as well as some of his 
chieie and adherents, were brought to capital punishment under 
the law. 

On receiving this intelligence, Malik Firoz, who was governor 
of Khilj on the part of N4sira-d din, alarmed by his suspicions, 
went to Dehli, and entered into the service of Kai-kob&d, whom he 
found in occupation of the throne, and endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself in his favour by the performance of many useful services. 
As many signs of wisdom and courage were observed in him, he 
was appointed to the government of Mdlt&n, which is on the 
frontier of the kingdom, in order that he might preclude the 
possibility of any invasion by the Mughals. After he had been 
employed for some time, he was, according to the usual practice 
of the envious and inimical, accused of entering into a truce with 
the Mughals. In consequence of this ho was recallod from his 
government, but refused to return, as he was apprehensive of the 
Sult&n’s anger. 

Notwithstanding the frequent orders he received he made ex¬ 
cuses and|delayed his return. The Wazir became angry at his 
dilatorin^ and opposition, and by orders of the Sult&n, marched 
with a few followers towards Mdlt&n to enforce his attendance. 
Th^ met each other on the road, and iis the Wazir addressed to 
him several harsh enquiries respecting the reason of his delay, 
Malik Firoz answered his insolence by the tongue of his sharp 
sword, and slew the Wazir. He then hastened to the capital of 
the kingdom. The royal servants were alarmed at his approach 
and the Sultdn himself was disabled by sickness. The opportunity 
was favourable for Malik Hroz, so he entered the royal apart¬ 
ments and slew the king. This happened on the night preceding 
the eighth of Shaww&I 689 h. (October, 1290 a.d.). 

In order to gratify the people, and silence the opposition of the 
army, he placed nominidly upon the throne an in&nt son of the 
late Idng, by name Shamsu-d din Kaiomars, and thus sariefied 
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the army j but a few days afterwards he sent the son to fellow the 
fether, and Malik Firoz ascended an inauspicious throne on Friday, 
25th Zn hijja (December) of the same year. He snfficiently pro¬ 
vided for the defence of the frontier, and married his brother’s 
son, *Al&u-d din Muhammad, whom he had himself brought 
to one of the princesses, and bestowed upon him the government 
of Oudh and Badadn. There ’Aldu-d din remained for a long time, 
and, by degrees, collected a large army. It was reported to him 
that the R&i of Hind, whose capital was Doogir,. had immense 
treasures in money and jewels, and he therefore conceived an in¬ 
tense desire of securing them for himself, as well as of conquering 
the country. He appointed spies to ascertain when the R&i’s 
army was engaged in warfare, and then ho advanced and took the 
country without the means which other kings think necessary for 
conquest. The prudent B-di, in order to save his life, gave his 
daughter to the Sult&n, and made over to him his treasures and 
jewels. 

'Aldu-d din Muhammad, having laden all the beasts he could 
procure with his spoils, and giving thanks to God, returned to 
his own province. When Malik Firoz heard of this, he sent an 
envoy to communicate the expression of his pleasns^and con¬ 
gratulations at the victory, and invited him to tl^presence. 
These invitations were fi*equently repeated, and as often declined, 
till a suspicion of his rebellion arose, and induced Malik Firoz to 
advance against him with an army. 

When ’Aldu-d din learnt his uncle's intentions, he began to 
entertain evil designs, and went with a few personal attendants 
to have an interview with him at Dehli; and the two parties 
met on the banks of the Jumna. Malik Firoz, abandoning the 
course which prudence dictated, and relying upon the terror which 
his frontier and power inspired, as well as the natural affection 
which he supposed his nephew to entertain towards him, crossed 
the river with only five attendants, and went to the camp of 
*Al4u-d din. 

When news was received of the approach of Malik Firoz,- 
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’Atdn-d din adranoed to reoeivo him; and when he neared the 
river he went bare-fboted, and, as usual, kissed the earth in the 
presenee of his uncle, assuming a deportment of humility instead 
of his previous opposition, and behaving towards him as a son 
does towards a father. Thoy then sat down and held a con¬ 
versation together, and after a time Malik Firoz took Snlt&n 
’A14u-d din’s hand and invited him to come to his camp. When 
they reached the bank of the river Malik Firoz wished to enter 
the boat first, ’Aluu-d din following him. Two of’Alau-d din's 
servants, Ikhtiy4ra-d din and Mahmud Sdlim, went behind him 
and waited their opportunity. As Malik Firoz had placed one 
foot on the boat, and was about to lift the other upon it, 
Ikhtiy4ru-d din struck at iLim with a sword and wounded his 
hand. Malik Firoz, in alarm, tried to throw himself into the 
boat, but Mahmud S41im came up and dealt him such a blow 
that his head fell into the water and his trunk into the boat. 
This happened on the 18th BamazAn G95 h. (June 1296 A.D.). 
The period of his reign was nearly six years. 

When the army of Malik Firoz witnessed these transactions 
from the opposite bank, they were greatly excited, and to appease 
them 'AlA^d din distributed gold amongst the nobles and officers 
and thus^ained their goodwill. Everyone felt himself com¬ 
pelled to proffer his allegiance, so they all returned to Dehli in 
company with him, and in the month* of Zi-1 ka'da 695 h. he 
arrived at the palace. 

The garrison of the fort refiised to open the gates, upon which 
’A14u-d din placed bags filled with gold in his mangonels and 
discharged them into the fort, which had the effect of persuad¬ 
ing them to abandon their resistance. 

Two sons of Malik Firoz, Kadar Kh4n and Arkali Eh4n, 
who were at Mult4n, were brought to Dehli and deprived of 
their ^es. So it is, that in this world the wise are depressed 
and the unworthy raised to honour and prosperity. 

Sul^ 'A14u-d din then ascended the throne in perfect security, 
and protected all the provinces of the empire by his great power. 
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Towards the beginning of his reign, Prince Katlagh Khw&ja, 
son of advanced with a large army, like drops of nuin, 
towards Dehli, in order to conquer, massacre, and plunder. 
Sultfin 'Al&u-d din advanced against him at the head of a large 
army for the purpose of carrying on a hol^ war, actuated by 
pure faith, sincere intentions, the hope of resurrection, and the 
determination to bring destruction on the infidels. Without 
placing his troops in array, he attacked the enemy, and put 
many to the sword; and the remnant, in sorrow, loss, and dis¬ 
appointment, returned to their native country. Pardon go with 
them ! 

The rest of the transactions of 

recorded in their proper place for the information of my readers. 
Praise be to God, who hath poured his blessings upon the good, 
and from whose worship advantages are derived ! 


The Conquest of Smindt? 

From Book lY. of the MS. 

A 

When Sult&n 'A14u-d din, the Sult&n of Dehli, was well 
established in the centre of his dominion, and bad cut off the 
heads of his enemies and slain them, and had imparted rest to 
his subjects from the fountain of his kindness and justice, the 
vein of the zeal of religion beat high for the subjection of in¬ 
fidelity and destruction of idols, and in the month of Zri-bijja 

* PdS, or Tfik, of the Ohaghatai branch in Tnrkisthn and Transoziana, was S 
oelebiated rival of Eublki. He died in 1306. He had Bereral sons, who axe spoken 
of in Mongol history. Among the best known axe Qdnjdk, who died in 1308; 
Guebd^ who died in 1821; end Taxmashiiln, who died in 1330. See D’Ohaaon. 
HUtoirt det MonfdSf Vol. II. p. 620. 

> [This does not mean the temple of Somnkt, but as Zihn-d din Baxni eiplains, 
“an idol to which the Brahmans gave the naiqs of Somn&t, after the victory of 
MohmOd, and his destmcfion of their idd Man&t" (Text 261). Gnzerat was over¬ 
run and Nahrwftla was taken in this (n^edition, bnt there is no qiedal menticm of the 
temple or town of Somuht] 
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698 H, (1298 A D.) his brother Malik Mu’izzn-d din * and Kusrat 
Khin, the chief jallar of the state and the leader of his armies, a 
generous and intelligent vrarrior, were sent to Kamh&yat, the 
most celebrated of the cities of Hind in population and wealth. 
Its air is pure, its water clear, and the circumjacent country 
beautiful and charming both in scenery and buildings. With a 
Tiew to holy war, and not for the lust of conquest^ he enlisted 
under their banners about 14,000 cavaliy and 20,000 in&ntry, 
which, in their language, are called dakk."^ * 

They went by daily marches through the hills, from stage to 
stage, and when they arrived at their destination at early dawn 
they surrounded Kamb&yat, and the idolaters were awakened 
from their sleepy state of carelessness and were taken by surprise, 
not knowing where to go, and mothers forgot their children and 
dropped them from their embrace. The Muhammadan forces began 
to ** kill and slaughter on the right and on the left unmercifully, 
throughout the impure land, for the sake of Islim,*’ and blood 
flowed in torrents. They plundered gold and silver to an extent 
greater than can be conceived, and an immense number of brilliant 
precious stones, such as pearls, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
etc., as well as a great variety of cloths, both silk and cotton, 
stamped, embroidered, and coloured. 

They took captive a great number of handsome and elegant 
maidens, amounting to 20,000, and children of both sexes, *‘more 
than the pen can enumerate,” and thirteen enormous elephants, 
whose motions would put the earth in tremor.*’ In short, the 
Muhammadan array brought the country to utter ruin, and 
destroyed the lives of the inhabitants, and plundered the cities, 
and captured their offspring, so that many temples were deserted 
and the idols were broken and trodden dnder foot, the largest of 
which was one called Somn&t, fixed upon stone, polished like a 

1 [In tibie tnouilation of FirUhta he is called Alof Shan," but this is an 
erroneons transcription of his titie "Ulngh Sh&n,” or ** Qreat Shfin," the same 
titia as was prerionsly home by Ghiy&aa>d din Balban. The texts of Fiziahta and 
Bazni both read “Ulugh Sh&o."] 

* This, probably, means din^, “ a pace," just as ire say 20,000 foot. 
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mirror, of charming shape and admirable workmanship. It stood 
seven yards high. Its position was such as if it was about to 
move, and its expression such as if it was about to speak. If 
the introducer of idolatry were to look on it he would become 
enamoured of its beauty. The infidels objected to people going 
near it. Its head was adorned with a crown set with gold and 
rubies and pearls and other precious stones, so that it was im¬ 
possible for the eyes to trace the redness of the gold oii account' 
of the excessive lustre of the jewels, and a necklace of large 
shining pearls, like the belt of Orion, depended from the shoulder 
towards the side of the body. 

The Muhammadan soldiers plundered all those jewels and 
rapidly set themselves to demolish tlie idol. The surviving in¬ 
fidels were deeply afiected with grief, and they engaged “ to pay 
a thousand tliousaud pieces of gold’’ as a ransom for the idol, 
bat they were indignantly rejected, and the idol was destroyed, 
and ^^its limbs, which were anointed with ambergris and per¬ 
fumed, were cut off. The fragments were conveyed to Dehli, 
and the entrance of the Jdmi’ Masjid was paved with them, that 
people might remember and talk of this brilliant victory.” 
“ Praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds. Amen ! ” 

After some time, among the ruins of the temples, a moat 
beautiful jasper-coloured stone was discovered, on which one of the 
merchants had designed some beautiful figures of fighting men and 
other ornamental figures of globes, lamps, etc., and on the margin 
of it were sculptured verses from the EIur4n. This stone was 
sent as . an offering to the shrine of the pole of saints. Shaikh 
Murshid Abfi Is’h&k Ibrihim bin Shahri&r. At that time they 
were building a lofty octagonal dome to the tomb. The stone 
was placed at the right of the entrance. “At this time, that is, 
in the year 707 H. (1307 a.d.), ’A14u-d din is the acknowledged 
Sult&n of this country. On all its borders there are infidels, 
whom it is his duty to attack in the prosecution of a holy war, 
and return laden with countless booty.” 
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An Account of some Contemporary Princes, 

When Snlt&n U'ljaitd was fiillj established upon the throney 
Shaikhu-1 Islam Jam4la-d din, towards the close of the year 
703 H. X1303 A.I).}, came to the court of the Protector of the 
world, and was received with distinguished honours and kindness. 
He was nominated to the government of *F&rs, but declined the 
appointment, and returned to his independent principality of Eais. 

In the beginning of this year, the Malik-i ’Azam, Margrave of 
Hind, Takiu-d din ’Abdu-r rahm4nu-t Tibi, who was endowed 
with great power and dignity, departed from the countiy of 
Hind to the passage {ma*har) of corruption.^ The king of 
Ma’bar was anxious to obtain his property and wealth, but Malik 
Mu’azzam Siraju-d din, son of the deceased, having secured his 
goodwill by the payment of two hundred thousand dindrs, not 
only obtained the wealth, but the rank also of liis father. 


Embassy to China. 

Malik Mu’azzam Fakhru-d din Ahmad and Buk& Elchi were, 
by order of the just king, Ghaz&n, appointed, in the year 697 h., 
as ambassadors to Timur Kaan,^ with presents of cloths, jewels, 
costly garments, and hunting leopards,' worthy of his royal ac¬ 
ceptance, and ten tum&ns (one hundred thousand pieces) of gold 
were given to him from the chief treasury, to be employed as 
capital in trade. Fakhru-d din laid in a supply of necessaries 
for his voyage by ships and junks, and laded them with his own 
merchandize and immense jewels and pearls, and other com¬ 
modities suited to Timur KhAn’s country, belonging to his friends 
and relations, and to Shaikh-1 Islam Jamdlu-d din. He was 

* At 'file dose of the aentenco the author contradicta himself, and aacribea thia 
erent to the year 702 h. 

* Meuj^on ia made of thia intereating embassy by B’Obsson (ITistoirt dtt MongoUf 
Tom. IT. p. 820 ), but there is no allusion to the Toyage by aoa, nor to the duuneter- 
iatie recqptbn of the ambaaaadora. 
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accompanied on the voyage by an army of expert archers, 
Turk! and Persian. 

The actual distance of the voyage was much augmented by 
the constant dangers to which their lives and property were 
exposed on the sea. When, at last, they arrived at the port of 
the Chinese frontier they were conducted stage by stagej by the 
deputies and officers of that country according to the Kdani in¬ 
stitutes, were furnished with supplies and tents, and were not 
troubled for the payment of any duties. In this manner they 
reached the Urdd, or Imperial Camp, at T&idd, near Kh&nb4Hgh. 

The Kh4n was at that time indisposed, but the four principal 
ministers and other nobles ^ were present in the assembly and sat 
beyond the royal carpet on golden seats, with great pomp and 
dignity. Bdka, on his first introduction, considered a sal^hn 
sufficient, and did not kneel down, to which want of respect they 
raised objections. Sukd, who was a shrewd and eloquent Turk, 
replied, It is the royal order, that until I behold the blessed 
countenance of the Kh&n, the very abstract of the book of pros¬ 
perity, 1 should not look upon any pillars of the state or nobles 
of his majesty.” They were then admitted to a personal inter¬ 
view, and presented the rarities entrusted to them, which were 
most graciously received. The merchandize also was brought 
forward and approved. The Kh4n then presented a cup of 
wine with his royal hand, and issued orders that the am¬ 
bassadors, during their stay, should be furnished with residences, 

I 

food, clothes, and servants appropriate to the four seasons; 
and forty-five horses were placed at their disposal. • * • 

The ambassadors remained four years in China and were dis¬ 
missed with honour, and a daughter of one of the nobles was 
bestowed upon Fakhru-d din. A friendly reply was written to 
Gh4zdn Kh4n, and presents were sent in return, together with 
some valuable silk stufis, which had fallen to the share of 
Httlfiku £h&n, but had remained in China since the time of 

* Thotitiesof t}ie8ehighd%idtariMiriUbe£9iiirikB’01uson,JZiM.(bi 
Tom. lY. p. 687. 
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Mang4 Eh&n. An ambassador took cbatge of them on a 
separate junk, and he was commissioned to deliver expressions 
of fidendship and regard. 

Malik Fakliru-d din departed, much gratified at his reception, 
accompanied by the embassies and twenty-three jitnks, and other 
vessels laden with valuable property. The ambassador of the 
E!b4n died on the voyage * * * and wten they were only* 
two days distant from Ma'bar, Malik Fakhru-d din also died. 

His tomb is in Ma'bar, near that of his uncle. His 
death occurred towards the close of the year of 704 H.^ (1305 

A.T>.). • * * 

In the middle of the year 705 H. Shaikhu-l Islam Jam&lu-d 
din was summoned from the principality of Kais to the capital of 
Shiraz, the government of which place was conferred upon him. 
He accepted the office in obedience to the command, although he 
was ill at the time. • * • He died in the year 706 H. 

(1306 A.D.) to the great regret of the inhabitants of Shirdz, who 
raised a handsome tomb over his remains, and composed an elegy 
upon his death. * * * The author also, in consideration of 
certain obligations conferred upon him by the deceased, gave vent 
to his feelings in the following poem. 


The Sietory of SultAn *AUu-d din (continued). 

When Sult&n ‘'Aldu-d din had fully established himself in the 
empire of Dehli, and his conquests and holy wars had proclaimed 
him universally as the greatest champion of the Muhammadan 
religion, it happened, that in the year 708, ^Ali Beg. 6drg4n, 
with an army consisting of three tfim^s, marched to Hindu- 
st&n, and pitched hie camp in the vicinity of *Iwaz (Oudh) and 
Baffin, expecting to make an eai^ conquest of that country. 
The Sultan despatched his general Hazdr-Diniri, who was 

> This does not coincide with the fact that they remained only fonr yean in China. 
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called Malik Kafdr,^ with 80,000 formidable and veteran oapliy 
to expel them ; and when the army of Iel4m was ^within the 
distance of a day’s journey from the enemy, it made suddenly a 
night attack on their camp, which was left quite unguarded, and 
the greater part of the Mughal armies received their retribution 

li, where they met with the silent 
Having surrounded the remnant 
on the field of battle they deprived them of their arms,” and 
’AH Beg and other officers of the Mughals were carried captive 
to Hehli. 

“ Sult&n ’Aldu-d din gave orders that the sword of menace and 
the declaration of unity should be offered to them} when, as they 
they could not help themselves, they placed their heads on the 
line of Isl4m,” and repeated the profession of the Muhammadan 
creed. • « * «*Alau>d din honoured and gave preferment 
to ’AH Beg, and made him one of his nobles, and the Mughal 
army was provided for amongst the armies of Islam. After the 
battle an order ^ issued by *A14u-d din to gather together the 
heads of those who had been slain. This matter was specially 
made over to the Hindds. On counting them after they were 
thrown at the feet of the holy warrior they were found to amount 
to 60,000, and, as was done with the Higddari^ Mughals, a 
'pillar was constructed of these heads before the Badddn gate, 
in order that it might be a warning and spectacle to future gene¬ 
rations. The good tidings of this happy conquebt were published 
throughout all the countries and provinces both of the faithfiil 
and the idolatrous. 


Cmaz) 4rom the empire of D 
•tomb of entire annihilation. 


1 All the copies I have consulted {^re this name as Nahd or Nid; prohabljr the 
fonner may hare been a corruption of N&ib, which was his true designation. [In the 
text of Firishta he is called “Halik K&ib K&fdr Haz&T'dfntri.” The latter title 
is said to have been derived from his having been originally purchased for 1000 
din&rs. See Briggs’ Trans. Yol. I. 366.] 

* Nigddar, a younger son of Chagat&l, after his disgrace, established himself with 
his vassals and followers in Sisthn, and committed ravages upon the neighboming 
provinces. His followers were called ** HigOdari,” or Kar&tinass.** 
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Conqfi^t of Telir^dm, 

In the year 709 (1309 a.d.), —^the year arrived in prosperity 
and the time was propiti(>ns,—^the lofty mind of the king greatly 
inclined towards the conquest of the whole of Hinddstdi^ and the 
subjection of the infidels. Previous to this, Mdlwa had been con- 
'quered; he, therefore despatched Malik Nabu, Zafar Khdn, and 
N&nak Hindi,^ 'with an army consisting of one hundred thousand 
horse and foot,— 

^ Oh thou for -whom thcie is an army that obtains victory,— 

to conquer the province of Telingdna. When they arrived on 
its firontier, the Bdi of that province adopted a prudent reso¬ 
lution, submitted to the Muhammadans, and agreed to pay an 
annual tribute and receive the royal collectors, and that populous 
territory, replete with every kind of wealth— 

As tho chock of your friend Aill of excoHonce, 

In which are all desires you are in saaroh of,— 

containing more than 30,000 tracts of country, was added to 
the Muhammadan empire. It is related that 6,000 kharwdrs, or 
loads, of gold were despatched to Dehli,— 

Much yellow gold was in the large sacks,— 
and in consequence of the abundance of diamonds obtained ]by 
plunder, they became so cheap that, One YreigAng a misk&l, could 
be purchased for three dinfirs. 


The Conquest of Bitr Samundar. 

*The royal army marched from this place towards the country 
of Dfir Samun. 1141 Pandy4 ofiered opposition, and begged the 
assistance of an army from Ma’bar. At that time enmity pre¬ 
vailed between the two brothers, Sundar Pandi and Tira Pandi, 

1 The reading ie donbtM. One copy has EhAnka Mandi, and Ficishia haa 
Xhwiya H£yf. As Khusrd sp^iks prominently of the Hindda who ae- 
emapanied'this opedition, there ia no improbahili^ in the read^ adt^pted in 
theteact. 


vox., m. 
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after the murder of their father. The latter sent to his assistance 
an army of horse and foot. Subsequently, the turning to 
the right rank, declined a contest, and, haying proffered his sub- 
mission, he was left in possession of his country without the 
necessity of fighting. He delivered up to Malik KaMr the 
country of 'Arikanna, as a proof of his allegiance, and treasure 
beyond what imagination can conceive, together with 55 large 
elephants, which.were worthy of carrying the great and for¬ 
tunate heroes of the time, so that the country was restored to 
him, and, instead of shell-blowing, pyrolatry, and idol-worship, 
the true faith and the five daily prayers were established. On 
account of these transactions the &me of the first holy wars 
which opened Hind under Mahmud Subuktigin was erased from 
the page of history. 

At the present time the imperial array consists of 475,000 
Muhammadan disciplined holy warriors, whose names are re¬ 
corded by the imperial muster-master, and whose pay and rations 
are entered in the regulations of the deputy-victualler. They are 
most obedient to the orders they receive, and are prepared to 
sacrifice their lives for the especial sake of their religion. Four 
hundred war elephants * * » are kept in the royal stables, 
and forty swift camels * * • are employed to convoy daily 
reports, with the greatest expedition, from and to the distant 
provinces of the empire. ♦ * ♦ 

f' 

Invasion of Ma^bar. 

In the month of Bajab of the year 710 h. (1810 a.d.) the 
pointed leaders, accompanied by a select army, were dispatched to 
conquer Ma’bar, and some of the t-owns were obtained through the 
animosity which has lately arisen between the two brothers; when 
at last a large army, attended by numerous elephants of war, 
was sent out to oppose the Muhammadans, Malik Nabu, who 
thought himself a very Saturn, was obliged to retreat, and bring 
back his army. 
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Uljditii Sultdn Binds an JEmbasBif to *Aldii‘d din. 

About that period the ^king of the world, Uij&itii ^ Sult&ii,~ 
Hay his empire last for ever!—sent two ambassadors, named 
Ehiluya and Muhammad Sh&h, to the court of Dehli, with a 
royal mandate to the following purport, that as the rulers of that 
quarter, both in the reign of the Emperor Changiz Kh&n, the 
conqueror of the world, and the most generous U'kt&i Eh&n, had 
tendered their friendship and homage, and, through the language 
of the ambassadors, had occasionally offered their sentiments of 
goodwill, it is, therefore, strange that, since the imperial throne 
has been adorned by our auspicious accession, and the sun of the 
kingdom of Islim has shod its light over the world, Sultte 
'AlaU'd din has never opened the road of ancient friendship by 
means of an ambassador to our regal court, nor sent a message 
conveying tidings of himself or congratulations to us; it is, 
therefore, expected that he wjll henceforth be willing to apply him¬ 
self to strengthen the foundations of regard and free intercourse. 
In connection with this embassy it was also intimated that the 
Emperor asked in marriage one of the Princesses from behind 
the veil of the kingdom of Dehli.* 

Sult&n Alflu-d din, notwithstanding^ all Ms bravery and con¬ 
quests, and abundant treasurel and obedient armies, combining 
in himself all personal accomplishments and worldly advantages, 
was a tyrant, and never used to tiesitate at slaughter, burning, 
restricting the privileges of the army, or reducing the allowances 
of his servants, and was quite overcome by his disposition to¬ 
wards temerity and oppression. As a proof of this he ordered 

^ Itg^nifies fortunate” in tbe*Hongollanguage. 

3 On BimiUur occaeions the like delicacy of expresaiou is obaerred. Thus, when the 
daughter of Athbak Sa’d of Shir&z was bestowed upon Sultbn Jalfiln-d din, ’Atfcu-l 
init llf Jttwaini say^ in the second rolume of the Jakdn Kmhd: 

Jjift Jy AaiU ^ 
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the ambassadors to be imprisoned, and several^ of their attendants 
to be trodden under the feet of elephants, and thus he submerged 
the jewel of his good fame; for to bring trouble on an ambassador 
is, under every system of religious faith, altogether opposed to 
the principles of law, social observance, and common sense. With 
respect to law, an ambassador receives his credentials without even 
the suspicion of criminality; with respect to social observance, 
the oppressor and the oppressed, friend and foe, peace and 
war, are all equally in need of embassies and communications: 
with respect to common sense, it is abundantly evident that the 
killing of one man, or even ten, entails no infirmity or injury on 
a kingdom. Inasmuch, therefore, as«’Al4u-d din, free to do as 
he chose, was guilty of a deed from which danger might have 
resulted, and without any cause exhibited his enmity, he must 
be considered to have acted contrary to what a peaceful policy 
and sound prudence dictated. 


Continuation of the history of the Kings of Ma*har, 

Kales Dewar, the ruler of Ma'bar, enjoyed a highly prosperous 
life, extending to forty and odd years, during which time neither 
any foreign enemy entered his country, nor any severe malady 
confined him to bed. His coiFers^were replete with wealSi, inas* 
much that in the treasury of the city of M.irdi there were 
1,200 crores of gold deposited, every crore being equal to a 
thousand‘ laksf and every lak to one hundred thousand dinars. 
Besides this there was an accumulation of precious stones, such as 
pearls, rabies, turquoises, and emeralds,—more than is in the 
power of language to express. (Here follows a long string of 
reflections upon the instability of worldly wealth and grandeur.) 

This fortunate and happy sovereign had two sons, the elder 

^ Oqo copy reads eighteen. 

* Properly only a hundred, if the reading of ‘*orore*' be oonreot; bat the o<^ies 
' I have consulted read which might be meant to imply an earthen ressel, or 
lome capacioQB receptacle cidoulated to contain a hundred lake. 
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named Snndar Pandi, who was legitimate, his mother being 
joined to the Dewar by lawful marriage, and the younger named 
Tira Pandi, was illegitimate, his mother being one of the mis¬ 
tresses who continually attended the king in his banquet of 
pleasure; for it was customary with the rulers of that country 
that, when the daily affairs of the administration w'ere over, and 
the crowds that attended the court had goQe to their respective 
homes, a thousand beautiful courtezans used to attend the king 
in his pleasure. They used to perform the several duties pre¬ 
scribed to each of them; some were ^pointed as chamberlains, 
some as interpreters, some as ‘cup-bearers, and day and night 
both the sexes kept promiscuous intercourse together; and it was 
usual for the king to invite to his bed that girl upon whom the 
lot should happen to fall. I have mentioned this in illustration 
of their customs. 

As Tira Pandi was remarkable for his shrewdness and intre¬ 
pidity, the ruler nominated him as his successor. His brother 
Snndar Pandi, being enraged at this supercession, killed his 
father, in a moment of rashness and undutifulness, towards the 
close of the year 709 h. (1310 a.d.), and placed the crown on his 
head in the city of M&rdi.' He induced the troops who were there 
to support his interests, and conveyed some of the royal treasures 
whichprere deposited there to the city of Mankdl,* and he him¬ 
self accompanied, marching on, attenefed in royal pomp, with the 
elephants, horses, and treasures. Upon this his brother Tira 
Pandi, being resolved on avengiifg his father's blood, followed to 
give him battle, and on the margin of a lake which, in their 
language, they call Tal&chi, the opponents came to action. Both 
the brothers, each ignorant of the fate di the other, fled away; 
but Tira Pandi being unfortunate {tira hakht)^ and having been 
wounded, fell into the hands of the enemy, and seven elephant- 
loads of gold also fell to the lot of the army of Sundar Pandi. 

It is a saying of philosophers, that ingratitude will, sooner or 
later,, meet its punishment, and this was proved in the sequel, lor 
* [MadmP] *[Naink01f] 
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Manar Barmul, the son of the daughter of Kales Dewar, who 
espoused the cause of Tlra Pandi, being at that time at Kar&m- 
hatti, near sent him assistance, both in men and money, 

which was attended with a most fortunate result. Sundar Pandi 
had taken possession of the kingdom, and the army and the 
treasure were his own; but, as in every religion and &ith, evil 
deeds produce a life of insecurity, a matter which it is unneces* 
sary to expatiate upon, he, notwithstanding all his treasures 
and the goodwill of the army, was far from being happy and 
prosperous, entertaining crude notions, and never awaking from 
his dream of pride, and af last he met with the chastisement due 
to his ingratitude, for fn the middle of the year 710 (1310 ajd.) 
Tira Pandi, having collected an .army, advanced to oppose him, 
and Sundar Pandi, trembling and alarmed, fled from his native 
country, and took refuge under the protection of ’Al&u-d din, of 
Dehli, and Tira Pandi became firmly established in his hereditary 
kingdom. 

While I was engaged in writing this passage, one of my friends 
said to me: ** The kings of Hind are celebrated for their pene¬ 
tration and wisdom ; why then did Kales Dewar, during his life¬ 
time, nominate his younger and illegitimate son as his successor; 
to the rejection of the elder, who was of pure blood, by which he 
introduced distraction into a kingdom which had been ^orhed 
like a bride.” 


* [KfiriSrP] 
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« 

TJfRrKH-l BIN^KlTr 

* or 

* 

FAKHRU-D DfN, BINAKITI. 

This is the same work as is call^ Bind-Qety by Mr. James 
Fraser, in his “ Catalogue of Oriental MamteeripU ;** and Bina-i- 
Gety by General Briggs, in his translation of the Preface of 
Firishta, which would seem to imply that the title was considered 
by them to bear the meaning of “ History of the Foundation of 
the World.” It certainly is so understood by native transcribers, 
for I have seen no copy of Firishta, not even the lithograph 
edition, in which it is not so written, and it has been so trans¬ 
lated by some Continental scholars. Its correct name at full 
length is “ Bauzat iiluu-'l Alhdb fi Tawdrikhw-l Akdbir wa-ul 
Anadd/* “the garden of the learned in the histories of great 
men a^d genealogies.” It is chiefly an abridgment, as the 
author himself states, of the Jdtid*u~t Tatodrlkk of Rash(du*d 
din, and was compiled only seven years after that work, in a.h. 
717 (A.D. 1317), by Abii-Sulaim&n H&ud, bin Abd-l Fazl, bin 
Muhammad Fakhr ^ Bindkiti. He is commonly called Fakhru-d 
din Bindkiti from his having been bom at Bindkit, or Findkit, a 
town in Transoxiana, afterwards called Shdhmkhia. He copies 
Bashidtt-d din closely, without, however, adopting his arrange¬ 
ment, and dedicates his work to Sultdn Abd Sa’id, the ninth 
Mongol king of Persia. 

The author was a poet as well as an historian, and was 

1 Tim H the name he gives in his own Fre&ce. Enropean Orientalisti generdly 
all hi]a'Fa]Ehra.d din. [Morlqr cites several variations in the name and ganaalogy,] 
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" appointed by Snltdn ^bdzdn, poet laareate of his Oottrt. Till 
, tl^ 4iB0overy 4>f th% lost portions of the JamVu^t Tmedrihh^ 
Bin^ltitrs work ranked rery high bcH^h in Europe and Asia, but 
it must now take its place as a mer^ abridgment, and can be con¬ 
sidered of no value as an original composition. Several good 
copies of the work exist in European libraries, as in the Bieh 
coUection,«»Nos. 7626,"7627, of the British Museum; in the 
f library of the Royal Asiatic Society; jn the Leyden library; 
and in Hammer-Purgstairs private collection. The work is not 
common in India. The best copy 1 know is in the possession of 
a native gentleman at Lucknow. 

The 8th Book of this work is already known to the European 
public, though ascribed to a different author. In the year 1677, 
Andreas Muller published at Berlin a small work in Persian, 
niith a Latin translation, under the title of Abdallm Beidavtm 
Mistoria Sinenm^ ascribing the original to the Nizdmu~t Tawd* 
rikh of Baiz&wi. It was reprinted by his son in 1689, and 
Brunet ^ tells us that Stephen Weston published fifty copies of an 
'English translation in 1820. M. Quatremdre had the ingenuity 
to guess, for several reasons which he states in detail, that this 
was in reality an extract from the History of Bin&kiti, and not 
from Baizdwi; and by comparing the passage he has given from 
Muller’s printed work with Bindkiti, of which a copy was not 
available to M. Quatrem^re; it proves to be verbatim ti#'2nd 
Chapter of the 8th Book of Bin&kiti: and as the same result 
has been obtained by comparing it with the copy in the British 
Museum, there can np longer be any doubt on this jpoint, and the 
JEKstofia Sinmm most henceforth be attributed to Bindkiti. 

coir^TS. . 

Book I.—The Genealogy and History of the Prophets and 
Patriarchs firom the tiip ) of Adam to Abraham, comprising a 
period of 4838 years. (The use of the word Ausiyd shows the 
writer to be a Shi’a Muhammadanfi^)m p. 2 to 25. 

^ tuh VM9 Abdalla. 
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Book 11.—'The kiags of Persia} i^ra KiUtimars to Yaisdajir^* 
together tirith the celebrated Prophets an^ Philosophers whp 
were their contemporaries; 4322 years}—^frofm p. 26 to 62.' 

Book nl.—History of Muhammad; the four first Khalifo ;* 
twelve Imfons, and later Khalifo, down to Mustasim bi-llah, the 
last of the 'Abbdsides j 626 years;—from p. 60 to 186. 

Book IV.—The Sultdns and kings who,‘ in the time of the 
’Abb&side Khalifo, rose to power in the kingdom of I'r&n, inolird- 
ing the dynasties of Saff&rians, Sdm&nians, Ghazpivides, Buwai- 
hides Saljukians, Khw&rizmians and the kings of the Forest 
or Heretics (Assassins); 400 years<from p. 186 to 208. 

Book V.—The history of the Jews, their Kings and Prophets, 
from Moses to Mutina (Zedekiah, see 2 Kings xxiv, 17), who 
was slain by Bakhtnassar; 941 years j—^from p. 208 to 230. 

Book VI.—The history of the Christians and Franks j the 
descent of the Virgin Mary from David; the kings of the Franks, 
the Caesars, and Popes; 1337 years j—^from p. 231 to 260. 

Book VII.—The Hindds; an account of the country and 
kings of India from Bdsdeo to ’Aldu-d din, and an account of 
Shdkmuni; 1200 years;—^from p. 26t to 281. 

Book VIII.—History of Khitd. The government lasted, 
according to local hisiorians, 42,876 years j—^from p. 281 to 299. 

Book IX.—History of the Mughals; the origin of Ohangiz 
Khdn/and his conquest of Persia, etc., with an account of his 
sons and successors ; 101 years from p. 299 to 402. 

Size. —Small Folio, containing 402 pages, of 21 lines. 

A fiiller detail is given in the Vienna Year-book for 1835 by 
Hammer-Purgstall, who states that our author composed his 
work in a.h. 718, not 717, though the latter date is expressly 
mentioned, not only in the Preface, but in other parts of the 
work. The same author gives the year of his death as a.h. 780 
(1329 A.D.), and reads his name Bin&kuti. [Morley also has 
given a frill notice of the work in his Catalogue of the M3S> 

of the Royal Asiatic Society.] 

It win be observed that the seventh Book is devoted to 
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Throughout the whole of it Bin&kiti follows Bushidu-d din im- 
pHcitljr, copying him even with all his errors, just as Eashidu-d 
din follows Birdni. Nothing shows more completely the igno¬ 
rance of the western Asiatics with respect to the state of India 
since Mahmdd's time than to find these two authors, 300 years 
afterwards, mentioning that B&ri is the capital of the province of 
Kanauj, of which the kings are the most potent in India,, and 
that Thanesar is in the Dddb. All this is taken from Abd 
Bihdn, as may^ be seen by referring to the extracts in the first 
volume. 

It is needless to translate any passage from this work, but it 
may bo as well to mention, as the Calcutta copy of Bashidl, as 
well as that of the India House, is deficient in that respect,^ that 
the succession of the Kdbul kings, who preceded the Glfaznivides, 
occurs in nearly the sam^ order as in M. Beinaud's edition of 
Birdni, and with nearly the same names, but the last of the 
Turk dynasty, whom M. Beinaud calls Laktouzemdn, appears 
here under the more probable shape of Katordn, or Katormdn, 
“king of the Katores,*'* It is worthy of remark that the 
present chief of Ohitrdl is called Shdh Bator, and claims descent 
from the Macedonians. Kalar, the first of the Brdhman dynasty, 
is omitted by Bin&kiti. Anandpal is converted into Anda- 
pdl, and the nearest approach to M. Beinaud's doubtfol name 
of Nardanj&np&la (correctly perhaps Niranjanpil) is T&sdar 
Jaipdl.* 

* [The Britiah Museam MS., and Che Arobie MS, of Che Boyal AeiaCic SocieCy 
have pawogea upon Che sahjecC obvionaly derired from fiiriai. See Thomaa’ 
Frinsep, I. 316.] 

a [See Vd. II. p. 404.] 

a Compare Morle/a Oat. p. 26. Hammer-PiirgBCall’a SandaehrifUn^ p. 194. 
BumeU Voyoffea, Tom. II. p. 369. Fmdffrt^ des Orimtt, Tom. III. 
p. 830. Getch. der Ikkane, YoL II. p. 267. ObS. Or. Tom. I. pp. Ixxxr.—oi. 
424. Jahrbuehery No. 69. Am. BUUt, p. 33, and No. 73, p. 26. Oath. d. aehon. 
Bed. Pere. p. 241. ElphinaCone, Kingdom of Cakul, App. G. p. 619. Bomea* 
Bohharoy Yol. II. p. 209. Joum. M. A. S. VoL IX. p. 104. C. BiCCer, Brd. vm 
At. Yol. Y. p. 207. Omaldeiaal der L(dmah. Yd. lY. p. 86. Zenker, B&dktheoa 
Or. 867, 868.. Qmh. d, Q. MordOy pp. zzxi. 848. Jeniaoh, Siit. priorum Begum 
Periarum. p. 142. 
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EXTRACT. 

[The following is translated from a MS. in the library of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society:— 

“After (him) Aijdn became king; after him Eank, who was 
the last of the Katorm&n kings; after him Br&htua S&mand 
became king; after him Kamld; after him Jaip&l; after him 
Andah p&l; and after him Tadar Jaip&l,^ who was killed 412 
Hijri (1021 A.D.).’* 
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TXRtKR-I GUZfDA. 


OF 

HAMDU-LLA MUSTAUFI. 

This work was .composed in AiH. 730 (1329) by Hamdu-lla 
bin Abd Bakr bin Hamd bin Nasr Mustaufi ^ Kazwini, and was 
dedicated to the minister Ghiy&su-d din, the son of Rashidu-d 
din, to both of whom our author had been secretary. 

It ranks among the best general histories of the East. Beinaud 
used it for his Mem. sur VImU, Hammer-Purgstall calls it in 
different passages of his works the best, the most &ithful, and the 
most brilliant of all the histories which were composed .about 
that period. He remarks that it contains much matter not 
found elsewhere, and concurs in the praise bestowed upon it by 
Hdji Khalfa, that implicit confidence is to be placed in its asser¬ 
tions. It is a pity, therefore, that the work is in so abridged a 
form as to be more useful for its dates than for its details of &cts. 
The authors of the Universal History frequently quol^ it under 
the name of “ Tarih Cozidih” 

Eleven years after the completion of this history, the author 
composed his celebrated work on Geography and Natural History, 
entitled Nuzhatu’-l Kuliih, the delight of hearts,” which is in 
high repute with oriental scholars.^ 

* “ President of the Exchequer.*' Com. le Bmn says the Miutmtfi is chief of the 
Ghamhmr of Aooonnts of the Lordships which particularly belong to his Majesty. 
Price (II. 360) calls him contiollw or auditor of the Exchequer. In the case of our 
author the titie appears to be a fiunily designation, deriFed from actual occupation of 
the office by an ancestor. The title EAswIni is derived from his native town Easwtii. 

* [See Eeinaud’s Aboulftda Int. blv.] 
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The author states that he had undertaken to write in yerse an 
universal history from the time of Muhammad, and had already 
written five or six thousand lines, and hoped to complete it in 
seventy-five thousand; but being anxious to bring out a work in 
prose also, in order that he might have the satisfikction of pre¬ 
senting it as soon as possible to his excellent patron Ghiyfisu-d 
din, whose praises extend throughout two pages, he compiled the 
present work under the name of Tdrlkh-i Guzida. “Selected 
History,” having abstracted it from twenty four different works, 
of which he gives the names, and amongst them, the history of 
Tabari, the Kdmilu~t Tawdrikh of lbnu-1 Asir Jazari, the Nizd- 
mu‘i Tawdrikh of Baizfiwi, tb^ ZuhdMU't Tawdrikh of Jam&lu-d 
din K&shi, and the Jahdn-kuahdi of Juwaini. Besides these 
twenty-four, he quotes occasionally several other valuable works, 
many of which are now quite unknown. In its turn the Tdrikh4 
Guzida has been used by later writers. ^The Sahibu-a Siyar 
quotes largely from it. 

The Tdrlkh~i Guzida contains a Preface, six Books, and an 
Appendix. The only Books useful for the illustration of Indian 
history are the third and fourth, in which are comprised the 
account of the early attempts of the Arabs on the Indian frontier 
and the history of the Ghaznivide and Ghoriau monarchs. 

[A portion of the work, comprising the hjstory of the Saljukian 
dynasty, has been translated by M. Defr^mery, and published in 
the Journal AaiaUque ; ^ and another portion, relating to the city 
of Kazwin, has also been translated by the same writer.^] 

w 

1 

CONTENTS. 

The Preface contains an account of the creation of the world; 
from p. 1 to p. 8i 

. Book I.—An account of the Patriarchs, Prophets, and Philo¬ 
sophers ; in two sections and two subsections j—^from p. 8 to 67. 

Book 11.—The Peshd&dians, Kaiinians, Ashkdnians (Arsacidm 

I [VolB. XI., XII., xni. Quat., Sorie.] * [Ib. 6 Sene. Tome X.] 
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and Mttldk-i Tawdif) and S&ss&nians; in four sections;—^from 
p. 68 to 109. 

Book in. —Muhammad, the Khali&s and Im&ms; in an 
introduction and six sections;—^from p. 109 to 311. 

Book IV.—The eastern monarchies, from the be^nning of 
Muhammadanism to a.h. 730 (a.d. 1329); in twelve sections 
and several subsections, devoted to the following Dynasties :~ 
Bani Ldis SaSar, S&manians, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Bdwaihides 
or Dy&lima, Saljukians, Ehw&rizmians, Atdbal^ (2 sections), 
Ism&ilians, Kardkhitdis, and Mughals;—^from p. 311 to 477. 

Book V.—The Saints and Elders of the Muhammadan faith, 
Philosophers and Poets j in six sections ;—from p. 477 to 557. 

Book VI.—An account of the author’s native place, Kazwin, 
and its celebrated characters; in eight sections;—^from p. 557 
to 603. 

« _ 

The Appendix contains Genealogical Trees of Prophets, 
Princes, Philosophers and others;—from p. 603 to 618. 

Size. —8vo. containing 618 pages of 14 lines. 

This history, though often quoted by oriental writers, is rare 
in India. The best copy 1 know is in the library oi^the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, No. 498, but it is unfortunately defective both 
in the beginning and end. Y&r ’Ali SCh&n, chief native Judge of 
Jaunpdr, has a good copy, and there is one also in the king of 
Lucknow’s library. Bobert Oust, Esq. (B.O.S.), has an admir¬ 
able copy, written in 864 a.h. In Europe the most celebrated 
are those of Stockholm, Paris, the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Libraiy, Hammer-Purgstall, and Sir W. Ouseley.^ M. Quatre- 
mdre also possessed two copies. 

A work in so abridged a form can scarcely be expected to 

1 See Haji Ehalfia, lY. 176, YI. 7. Wmtr Jahrhh. No. Lfix. p. 10, and ArngU. 
p. 81. Briggs’ Feriahta, Yol. I. p. 1, Funigr. d. Or. Yol. III. p. 331. Geaeh. d«r 
(fold. Borde, pp. xvi. xxii. (Ml. Or. Tom. I. p. liv. Oeaeh. dtr Uehana^ Yol. II. 
pp. 268, 320. Qmh. d. Seh. Fed. Pera. p. 12. Joum. Aaiatigm, III. Ser. Tom. 

I. p. 681. M. Fetis de la Croix, Hiat. de Qenghit Cbn, p. 641. D’Herbelot, Ftil. 
Or. Alt Tdrikh KHosideh. Biog. 27ntt>. v. Eazwyny. Bampoldi, ix. 822. Gam&ldaaattl 
Fref. xi. OuseleT’s Jehamra^ p. xi. Price, Mahom. Uiat. I. 464, II. 688, 672. 
8h{^ al Atrai, 303. (Mdmoiatarf p. 2^ Joma. dea /Sov., 1861, p. 47. 
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present any passages worthy of extract, bat the following are 
selected as comprising a few anecdotes which have escaped the 
notice of some more ponderous chroniclers:— 

Sultdn MahmM. 

**The exploits of the Sultin Mahmdd are more conspicuous 
thua the sun, and his exertions in the cause of religon surpass all 
description and eulogy. The Tdrihh Yamini^ Makdmdt Ahd 
Nasr Miskdti, and the volumes of Abd-1 Fazl Baihaki, testify to 
his achievements.^ 

was a friend to leaded men and poets, on whom he 
bestowed munificent presents, insomuch that every year he ex¬ 
pended upon them more than 400,000 dinars. His features 
were very ugly. One day, regarding his owd face in a mirror, he 
became thoughtful and depressed. His Wazir inquired as to the 
cause of his sorrow, to which he replied, * It is generally under¬ 
stood that the sight of kings adds vigour to the eye, but the 
form with which I am endowed is enough to strike the beholder 
blind.’ The Wazir replied, * Scarcely one man in a million looks 
on your face, but the qualities of your mind shed their influence 
on every one. Study, therefere, to maintain an unimpeachable 
character, that you may be the beloved of all hearts.’ Aminu-d- 
daula Mahmud was pleased with this admonition, and he paid so 
much attention to the cultivation of his mental endowments, that 
he surpassed all other kings in that respect.^ 

**In the first year of his accession to the throne a mine of 
gold was discovered in Sist4n, in the shape of a tree, and the 

^ [See Mfpra, Vol. II. pp. 430, 433.]| 

* This anecdote is.]ri^en in the OemaldeMoal d. Lehetuh., hut Firishta merely says 
MahmOd vas marked with the small-pox. In the reign of Mas’Od, that historian 
ascribes a statement to the Quzida which is at Tanance with the MSS. 1 have con- 
snlted. He says that, according to the Ouzida, Mas’tfd reigned nine years and nine 
months, whereas the Omida disMnctly says that monarch reigned thirteen years. 
It may be as well to mention her4 that Briggs, in his translation of Firishta, has, 
by some orenright, entered the Mi$tory of Ramdu-Ua Muttaufi and the Tdrtkh-i 
OwddOf as two difEnrent works. 
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lower the miners dug the richer and purer it became, till ond gf 
the veins attained the circumference of three yards. . It dis-, 
appear^ in the time of Sult&n Ma8*ud, on the occurrence of an 

« « « « * . 

In tha month of Muharram of the year 293 he made war 
upon Jaip&l, in Hindustan, and made him prisoner. He spared 
his life, but exacted tribute. It is a rule among the Hindus that 
a king who has been twice made prisoner by Muiulm&us ought 
no longer to reign, and that his fault can only be purged by fire. 
Jaipdl, therefore, made the kingdom over to his son, and burnt 
himself. In this war Yaminu-d-daula Mahmud obtained the 
title of Ghazi. 

** In the year 394,die set out on an expedition to Sist&n against 

Khalaf,^ the son of Ahmad, because Khalaf, on returning from 

his pilgrimage, had appointed his son T4hir as his successor, he 

14 D[]|elf having retired from the world and devoted himself to 

the w'orship of God. But ho repented this step, and put his son 

to death by treachery. Taminu-d-daula, in order to avenge this 
* * —_ 

perfidy, attacked Khalaf, who took shelter in the fort of T&k. 

Yaininu-d-daula Mahmud bosiege(^ the fort and took it. Khalaf 
came out in safety, and when he entered the presence of Mah- 
'' mud ho addressed him as ‘ Sultan.’ Yammu>d-daula Mahmud, 
being pleased with this title, hreely pardoned Khalaf, and rein¬ 
stated him in the government of Sistan. From that period he 
assumed the title of Sultdn. Khalaf, son of Ahmad, after a 
while, rebelled against Sult&n Mahmud, and sought the pro¬ 
tection of llak Khin. Sult4n Mahmud, qu hearing this, de¬ 
throned him from Sist4n, and Sent liim to the fort of Juzjdn 
where he remained till the day of his death. 

“ Sult&n Mahmdd, having conquered Bhdtiya and Multdn as far 
as the frontiers of Kashmir, made peace with liak Khan, who 
some time after broke &ith with him, and advanced to battle 



1 See Jenisdi, Mitt. Beg. Pore. p. 46. 
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a^inst him; but he was defeated, and took to flight. Kany 
B^tifol youths fell into the hands of the Z&wuliy&ns, who were 
delighted with their prisoners. Ilak Eh&n then soT^t the 
..assistitnce of the Ghuzz and the Turks of Chin, the desoendants 
of Afrdsiy&b, but was again defeated in an action at the gates of 
Balkh, and took a second time to flight. He again made peace 
with the Sult&n, and went to reside in M&war&u-n-nahr. 

** Sttlt&n Mahmdd then made war with Naw&sa (the grandson 
of) the ruler of Mult&n ; conquered that country; converted 
the people to Isl4m; put to death the ruler of Multdn, and 
entrusted the government of that country to another chief. 

“ Sult&n Mahmud now w^nt to fight with the Ghorians, who 
were infidels at that time. Sdri, their chief, was killed in this 
war, and his son was taken prisoner; but dreading the Sultdn's 
vengeance, he killed himself by sacking poison which he had 
kept under the stone of his ring. The country of Ghor was 
annexed to that of the Salt4n, and the population thereof ^son- 
verted to Isldm! He now attacked the fort of Bhim, where ^s 
a temple of the Hindus. He was victorious, and obtained much 
wealth, including about a hundred idols of gold and* silver. One 
of the golden images, which weighed a million mtskdla^ the 
Snltdn appropriated to the decoration of the Mosque of Ghazni, 
so that the ornaments of the doors were 6f gold instead of iron.^* 
“ The rulers of Ghurjistdn were at this time called Sh4r, and* 
Abd Nasr was Sh&r of the Ghurjis. He was at enmity with 
Sult&n Mahmdd, who sent an army against him, and having 
taken him prisoner, the Sult&n concluded peace with him, and 
purchased his possessions. From that time he remained in the 
service of the Sultdn to the da^ of his death. 

** The ruler of Mdrdain^ having likewise rebelled against the 
Sult&n, withheld the payment of tribute. The Sult&n deputed 
Abd Sa'id T&i, with an army, to make war with him, and he 
hhnself followed afterwards, and a battle ensuing, the chief of 

Other aathothiM hsubUt lav N&rdfn or N&idain. [See Yol. II. pp. 4&0, 452, 
465.3 

veil. vu» 
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M&rdain took refuge in a fort. The Snlt&n destroyed its walls 
by means of elephants, and thus gained possession of |^e fort. 
In a house there were found some inscriptions on a stone, giving 
the date of the erection of the fort, which they carried so &r 
back as 40,000 years. Upon this all were convinced of the folly 
of the idolaters; as, from the creation of Adam, the age of the 
world did not (as it is generally understood) reach 7,000 years; 
nor is it probable, according to the opinion of the learned, that a 
building could remain in a state of repair so long; but as their 
ignorance is carried to such a degree that they worship idols 
instead of the Supreme Being, it is not improbable that th^ 
really did entertain such a belief." 
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XIV. 

TxnrKH-i ’ALxr. 

OR 

KHAZArNU-L FUTlTH, 

OF 

AMrR*KHUSRtr. 

The histoiy which goes by both these names is a work in prose, 
by Mfr Kiiusru, who died jn 1325 a.d. It contains an interest¬ 
ing account of the first years of tlie reign of Su^tdn 'Al&u-d din 
Khilji (whom he also styles Muhammad Sh4h Sult&n), from 
his accession to the throne in 695 h. (1296 a.d.) to his con¬ 
quest of Ma'bar at the close of 710 h. (1310 a.d.) It is most 
probably the same work as that which is quoted by some of the 
general historians, under the name of Tdrikh *Aldu-d din Khi^i; 
but, if so, it has not been closely examined, for several &cts 
of interest have escaped the compilers. 

It will be observed that this small work contains much infor¬ 
mation on the subject to which it relates.' The mode of war¬ 
fare of that period, especially, receives illustrations such as can 
be obtained from no other work. The style in which it is com¬ 
posed is for the most part difficult, as the whole is constructed 
of a series of ffinciful analogies, in the same manner as the pre- 
ffice to the Bakiya Nakiya and the I*jdz-i Kkmrwoi of the same 
author, and tlie Odes of Badar-chdchi, and the treatises of Mirz4 
Katil and several other works, in which fancy is predominant over 
sense. Rvery portion is devoted to a selection of words con- 
n^ed with one particular subject. For instance, among the 
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passages translated below, one portion, p. 69, is composed ot 
words derived from architecture j another, p. 71, is derived from 
words descriptive of the powers’ and anatomy of the hand; an¬ 
other, at p. 73, is composed of words used in the game of chess. 

. I have not thought it necessary to adhere cleeely to the similes 
in every part. Those which are used in the passages noted above 
are of themselves sufficiently tedious in translation, though cer¬ 
tainly ingenious in the original. 

It may easily be conceived that a work so composed contains 
much that is forced, trivial, and unnatural; but we can forgive 
that for the solid information we arc occasionally able to extract 
from it. Indeed, these puns, riddles, and analogies, are even 
valuable on one account, for the author rarely mentions a date 
which is not comprised in a sentence containing some kind of 
enigma, so that we can easily ascertain the correctness of a date, 
if we have reasoi^to doubt the correctness of the numerals. The 
following are instances:—** When the boat of the moon's crescent 
entered the stream of clouds (abr)” —of which the initial letter 
being alif^ or one, the first day of the month is signified. Again, 
“When the computation of the month Bamaz^n had reached 
that stage, that the first period of the fast (st/dm) had departed, 
and the last had not yet arrived"—^that is, that eleven days of 
the month had elapsed. Meaning, that by rejecting the first 
and last letters of only yd remains, of which the numerical 
value is eleven. 

The Khaz4inu-1 Futuh contains many Hindi words, shewing 
how partial the author was to that language compared Mrrth his 
Muhammadan contemporaries. Thus we have Kath-garh^ pard~ 
hdn^ bmithf mdr-d^mdr^ and others. The work is not written 
in chronological order, but, as in the case of the Mughal invasion, 
the author has grouped together the series of events which oc¬ 
curred over several years in one particular part of the empire.^ 

^ The work is nro, and, beipg in prose, is not oontuned in the Kulf/dt or compete 
(poetioal) works of the author. The MS. used is an 8 to. of 188 pages, 15 lines to 
a page. [Mr. Thomas has a copy, and there is also a copy at Sing’s Ck^ge, Cam- 
bridge, Jour. R.A.8. Yol. lU. p. 115, ilf.8.] 
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Mir Khusrd's authority is great as a narrator, for he vras not 
only contemporary with the events which he describes, but was 
a participator in many of them; and his friend, the historian 
Zi& Bami, appeals to him frequently for confirmation of his own 
assertions. 

ABSTRACT.' 

The Acceemn of SulUn Aldvr-d din io the Throne, 

*A14u-d din Khiiji, on the 19th of Eabi»u-l-4khir, 696 h. (Feb. 
1295), left Karra M4iiikpur, of which he was then governor, 
on his expedition to Deogir, and after taking immense booty 
from Bdm Deo, the B4i of that coudtry, he returned to Karra 
on the 28th of Bajab of the^ same year. His accession to the 
throne on the 16th of Bamazdn, ^96 h. (July, 1296), after mur¬ 
dering his uncle and father-in-law, Sultdn Jal41u-d din. His 
arrival at Dehli, where he again mounted the throne, on the 
22nd of Zi-1 hijjja of the same year. His rules, regulations, justice, 
and liberality. The cheapness which prevailed in his time. 

Edificee Erected and R^aired hy the Suitdn. 

The Suitdn deteiiained upon adding to and completing the 
Masjid-i J4mi’ of Shamsu-d din, “ by building beyond the three 
old gates and courts a fourth, with lofty pillars,^’ and upon the 
Burftce of the stones he engraved verses of the Kurdn in such 
a manner as could not be done even on wax; ascending so 
high that you would think the Kurin was going up to heaven, 
and again descending, in another line, so low that you would 
think it was coming down from heaven. When the whole work 
was complete from top to bottom, he built other masjids in the 
city, so strong that if the nine-vaulted and thousand-eyed ^ 
heavens were to fall, as they will, in the universe-quake, on 
Ike day of resurrection, an arch of them would not be broken. 
He also repaired the old magids, of which the walls were broken 
or inclining, or of which the roof and domes had fallen.'' 

^ t [Prepared hy Sir H. M. Elliot.] 
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He then resolved to make a pair to the lofty min&r of the 
J&mi’ masjid, which min&r was then the single (celebrated) one of 
the time, and to raise it so hish that it could not be exceeded. 
He first directed that the area of the square before the masjid 
should be increased, that there might be amp|p room for the fol¬ 
lowers of Isl&m.” 

He ordered the circumference of the new min&r to be made 
double that of the old one, and to make it higher in the same 
proportion, and directed that a new casing and cupola should be 
added to the old one.** The stones were dug out from the hills, 
and the temples of the infidels were demolished to furnish a 
supply. The building of the new fort of Dehli, and the repairs 
of the old one. It is a condition that in a new building blood 
should be sprinkled; he therefbre«sacrificed some thousands of 
goat-bearded Mughals for the purpose.** He also ordered re¬ 
pairs to be made to all the other masjids and forts throughout 
the kingdom. 

As the tank of Shamsu-d din was occasionally dry, *Al&u-d 
din cleaned it out and repaired it, and erected a dome in the 
middle of it. 


Mughal Invasion under Kadar, 

a 

“The following is the account of the victory which the 
champions of the triumphant army obtained, on the first occa¬ 
sion, during the reign of this Sanjar-like Sult4n, may God pro¬ 
tect his standards! over the soldiers of the accursed Kadar, in 
the laodof Jdran Manjdr, when the subtle (mii^shiki^) T&t&r, 
accompanied by an army, like an avenging deluge, came as pre¬ 
sumptuous as ever from the Jddi mountain, and crossed the Biih‘, 
and Jelam, and Sutlej,^ and the advancing wave of the hellites 
burnt down all the villages* of the Khokhars in such a way that 

' Thia is the order obsenred in the original. 

* The word is tahpdrd, a common name for a Tillage in many parts of the Upper 
Pan^hb. The taluumtU of the Khokhars is a local wc^ aimilaily applied. 
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the flames extended as flir as the snbarhs of^the city, and rain 
horled its ravages upon the houses. Such a wailing arose, that 
the sound reached his majesty the king of kings. 

** He despatched the late Ulugh £h&n, the arm of the empire, 
with the whole gf the right wing (hand) of the army, and the 
powerful chiefs^ and the officers^ who were the support^ of the 
state, and he named him for the purpose of wielding the sword 
of holy war; that so, making themselves ready with power, they 
might go and lay their hands upon the infidel.’* ** The Xhan 
sped swift as an arrow from its bowstring, and made two marches 
in one until he reached the borders of J&ran Manjdr, the field of 
action, so that not more than a bow-shot remained between the 
two armies. That was a date on which it became dark when the 
day declined, because it was»towards the close of the month, and 
the moon of Babi’u-1 akhir waned till it looked like a sickle 
above the heavens to reap the Gabrs. Arrows and spears com¬ 
mingled together. Some Mughals were captured on Thursday, 
the 32nd of Kabru-l &khir, in the year 695 h. (Feb. 1296 a.d.). 
On this day the javelin-head of the Fhdn of IsUm fell on the 
heads of the infidels, and the standard-bearers of the holy war 
received orders to bind their victorious colours firmly on their 
backs; and for honour's sake they turned their faces towards the 
waters of the Sutlej, and without the. aid of boats they swam 
over the river, striking out their hands, l^e as oars impelling a 
boat.” 

The Mughals were defeated, though they were in number 
like ants and locusts,” with a loss of twenty thousand men left 
dead on the plain. Many took to flight, and many were taken 
prisoners, “and the iroii collars, which were desirous to be,so 
employed, embraced them with all respect.” On the return* 
of the Kh&n to the King, he was received with many thanks 
and honours, and a festival was held in celebration of the 

event. 

■> 

^sMe words also bear tespeetiTolf the meanisg of bones, tendiHis, wriiNai lb* 
wovdi iiifbit sentOBoa being intended to bear some relation to the ana and band. 
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Invasion under "'Ali Beg^ Turtdkf and TurgM, 

“When ’All Beg, Tart&k, and Turghi came with drawn 
BWords from the borders of Turkist&n to the river Sind, and, 
after crossing the Jelam, turned their faces in this direction, 
Turghi, who already saw his head on the spears of the champions 
of Isl&m, who, although he had an iron heart, durst not place it 
in the power of the anvil-breaking warriors of God, was at last 
slain by an arrow, which penetrated his heart and passed through 
on the other side. 

** But Turtdk and ’All Beg, as they had never yet come to 
this country, regarded the swords of the Musulm&ns as if they 
were those of mere preachers, and rushed on impetuously with 
about fifty thousand horsemen. From the mere dread of that 
•army the hills trembled, and the inliabitants of the foot of the 
hills were confounded—all fled away before the fierce attack of 
those wretches, and rushed to the fords of the Ganges. The 
lightning of Mughal fury penetrated even to those parts, and 
smoke arose from the burning towns of Hindustan, and the 
people, flying from their flaming houses, threw themselves into 
the rivers and torrents. At last from those desolated tracts 
news reached the court of the protector of the world, and a 
confidential officer, Malik Akhir Beg, Mubashara, was directed, 
at the head of a powerful body of thirty thousand horse, to use 
his best endeavours to attack the accursed enemy, and throw a 
mighty obstacle in their way.” He obtained victory over them 
on the twelfth of Jum4da-s s&n( a.h. 705. “ In short, imme¬ 
diately on discerning the dust of the army of IsUm, the grovel¬ 
ling Mughals became like particles of sand revolving above and 
bdow;” and they fled precipitately “like a swarm of gnats 
before a hurricane.” “ The enemy made one or two weak attacks, 
but the army of the second Alexander, which you might well 
call an iron wall, did not even bend before the foe, but drove 
before them those doers of the deeds of Gog.” “ Their fire- 
coloured faces began to fall on the earth, and in the rout, ’AH 
Beg and Turt&k, the commanders, when they saw destruction 
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awaiting them, threw themselves under the shade of the standard 
qf Isl&m, mid exclaimed that the splendour of our swords had 
oast such fire upon them, that they could gain no repose, until 
they had arrived under 4he shadow of God." 

** He who hM been bomt by the heat of misfortano, 

Let him seek no rest save under the shadow of God.’* 

The field of battle became like a chess-board, with the pieces 
manu&ctured from the bones of the elephant-bodied Mughals, 
and their feces {ruhh) were divided in two by the sword. The 
slaughtered hoggish Mughals were lying right and left, like so 
many captured pieces, and were then thrust into the bag which 
holds the chessmen. The iTorses which filled the squares were 
some of them wounded and some taken; those who, like the 
pawns, never retreated, dismounted, and, advancing on foot, made * 
themselves generals (queens). ’Ali Beg and Turt&k, who were 
the two kings of the chessboard, were felling before the fierce 
opposition which was shown by the gaunt bones of Malik Akhir 
Beg, who checkmated them both, and determined to send them 
immediately to his majesty, that ho might order either their 
lives to be spared, or that they should be pil-mated, or trodden 
to death by elephants.” 


Invasion und&r Kapok. 

Dust arose from the borders of the land of Sind, and the 
inhabitants fied and threw away their property like leaves dis¬ 
persed by the wind in autumn; but as that blast of destruction 
had no power to raise the dust as far as Kuhrdm and S&mdna, it 
turned its fece towards the deserts of N&gor, and began to sweep 
away the dwellers of that country." The king despatched MaUk 
Kifnr against them, with orders to advance rapidly without 
attracting observation. “ The kind-hearted Musulm&ns, running 
up ikim the right and left, took Kapak prisoner,” sent him to 
tl^ Buhlimo conrt, and made all his followers prisoners. 
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Iwoamn und&r Ikhdl JIftMf&tV, and Muddhit T&k BaivA. 

“ Another army, namely, that of Ikb41 Mudbir and Mud&bir 
T&i Balwi, followed close behind Kapak's, thirsty for the blood 
of the Mnsnlrndns, but well filled with*the blood of their own 
tribes. Suddenly a torrent of blood of the slaughtered infidels 
flowed towards them,” and they had no place to stand on. 
** Meanwhile, the van of the army of Isldm advanced like clouds 
and rain against them, and fell like a raging storm on those 
Jihunians.*’ Both these leaders were compelled to fly across 
the river of Sind. Ikbdl was taken prisoner, with many of his 
followers, and those who escaped fled towards ^le north, and 
“countless infidels were despatched to hell.” A farmdn was 
issued by Sultdn 'Aldu-d din that the surviving prisoners should 
*be massacred, and beaten up into mortar for the fort. 

‘They hung down from the T&t&ri and Chini fortress, 

As Abyssinions with heads inrerted hong from a new building ;* 

And a bastion was formed from an hundred thousand of their 
heads.” 

The conquest of Qvjardt, Somndt, Nahrwdla, and Kambdy* 

The Sultdn despatched Ulugh Khdn to Ma’bar and Gujardt 
for the destruction of the idol-temple of Somndt, on the IBOth 
of Jumdda-1 awwal, 698 h. (1300 a.d.) He destroyed all the 
idols and temples of Somndt, “ but sent one idol, the biggest of 
all the idols, to the court of his Godlike Majesty, and in that 
ancient stronghold of idolatry the summons to prayers was 
pronounced so loud, that they heard it in Misr and Maddin.”^ 
He conquered also the city of Nahrwdla and the city of 
Khambdih,* and other cities on that sea-shore. 

The Conquest of Mantamhhor and Jhdin. 

The king himself went to conduct the siege of Bantambhor. 
“The Saturnian Hindds, who protend to relation with that 

' [JfMT, Egypt; Maddtn, the two cities, “ Mecca and Medina.**] > [Cambay.] 
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planet, had for purposes of defence collected fire in each bastion. 
Ererj day the fire of those infemals fell on the light of the 
Mnsalm&us, and as there were no means of extinguishing it they 
filled bags with earth and prepared entrenchments. You might 
ha7e said that the sewing up of the bags containing the sand 
looked as if the king of the earth was preparing to invest the 
fortress with an earthen robe of honour. When the bank of the 
entrenchment had reached the height of the western bastion of 
the fortress, the Royal Westerns,^ shot large earthen balls against 
that infidel fort, so that the hearts of the Hindus began to quail.” 
“ Some newly converted Musulm&ns among the ill-starred 
Mughals had turned their faces from the sun of Isldm, and 
joined those Satumians but they discharged their arrows in- 
eflFectnally against the party they had deserted. “The victorious 
army remained encamped under that fort from the month of 
Bajab to Zi-1 ka’da.” Every day they collected at the foot of 
their outwork or entrenchment,® and made vigorous attacks, 
rushing like salamanders through the fire which surrounded 
them. “ The stones which were shot from the catapults and 
balistas, within and without the fort, encountered each other half, 
way, and emitted lightning. They fell upon the fort like hail¬ 
stones, and when the garrison ate them, they became cold and 
dead.'' “Ko provisions remained in the fort, and famine pre¬ 
vailed to such an extent, that a grain of rice was purchased for 
two grains of gold." One night the R&i lit a fire at the top of 
the hill, and threw his women and family into the flames, and 
rushing on the enemy with a few devoted adherents, they 
sacrificed their lives in d^pair. “ On the fortunate date of the 
3rd of Zi-1 ka'da a.h. 700 (July, 1301 a.d.), this strong fort 
was taken by the slaughter of the stinking Bdi.” Jh4in was 
also captured, “ an iron fort, an ancient abode of idolatry, mid 

^ A TtatnA applied to the catapults and similar ixutroments of war derived ftmn 
the West. 

® The word in the original is iMfsAI^—nsoallj apjdied to footstool, a deeUvitjr 
at a mountain, the bottom of a ladder.** A little lower down, in the dege of 
Witangal, wefindit repreeenting a dope to a breech. 
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a new citj of the people of the faith arose.'^ The temple of 
B&hir Deo, and the temples of other gods, were all nused to the 
ground. 

Conquest of Mdlwa. 

“ On the southern border of Hindustdn, Edi Mahlak Deo, of 
Mdlwa, and £okd, his Pardhdn, who had under their command 
a select body of thirty or forty thousand cavalry, and infantry 
without number, boasting of their large force, had rubbed their 
eyes with the antimony of pride, and, according to the verse, 
* When fato decrees the sight is blinded,'* had forsaken the path 
of obedience. A select army of royal troops was appointed, and 
suddenly fell on those blind and bewAdered men. Victory itself 
preceded them, and had her eyes iixed upon the road to see 
when the triumphant army would arrive. Until the dust of the 
army of Isldm arose, the vision of their eyes was closed. The 
blows of the sword then descended upon them, their heads were 
cut oiT, and the earth was moistened with Hindu blood.*' 

The accursed Kokd, also, was slain, and his head was sent to 
the Sultdn. His confidential chamberlain, 'Ainu4 Mulk, was 
appointed to the Government of Mdlwa, and directed to expel 
Mahlak Deo from Mdndu, and to cleanse that old Gabristdn 
from the odour of infidelity.*' A spy showed him a way 
secretly into the fort, and he advanced upon Mahlak Deo 
“ before even his household gods were aware of it." The Edi 
was slain while attempting to fly. This event occurred on 
Thursday, the 6th of Jumdda-1 awwal, a.h. 705' (Nov. 1306 
A.D.). '^Ainu-lMulk sent a chamberlain to the Sultdn with a 
despatch announcing this event. The Sultdn returned thanks 
to God for the victory, and added. Mdndfi to the Government 
of'Ainu-1 Mulk. 

Conquest of Chitor, 

On Monday, the 8th Jnmdda-s sdni, a.h. 702, the loud 

* [Sio: but either the date is wrong or the erent is taken ovt of chronological 
order. Firiahta plaoea it in 704 b.] 
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^ drams proclaimed the royal march from Dehli, andertaken with 
a view to the capture of Ohitor. The author accompanied the 
expecfition. The fort was taken on Monday, the 11th of 
Muharram, a.h. 703 (August, 1303 a.d.). The Il4i fled, but 
afterwards surrendered himself, *‘and was secured against the 
lightning of the scimetar. The Hindds say that lightning &lls 
wherever there is a brazen vessel, and the face of the Bai had 
become as yellow as one, through the effect of fear.” 

After ordering a massacre of thirty thousand Hindds, he 
bestowed the Government of Ghitor upon his son, Khizr Khdn, 
and named the place Khizrdbdd. He bestowed on him a red 
canopy, a robe embroidered, with gold, and two standards—~one 
green, and the other black—and threw upon him rubies and 
emeralds. He then returned towards Dehli. “ Praise bo to 
God! that he so ordered the massacre of all the chiefs of Hind 
out of the pale of Isldm, by his inddol-smiting sword, that if in 
this time it should by chance happen that a schismatic should 
claim his right, the pure Sunnis would swear in the name of this 
Khalifa of God, that heterodoxy has no rights.” 

Conquest of Deoglr. 

B&i B4m Deo, of Deogir, having swerved from his allegiance, 
an expedition of thirty-thousand hor&e was fitted out against 
him, and Malik Naib Bdrbak^ was appointed to the command. 

He accomplished with ease a march of three hundred parasangs 
over stones and hills, without drawing rein,” “ and arrived there 
on Saturday, the 19th of Bamazdn, a.k. 706 (March, 1307 a.o.). 
The son of the B4i fied at once, and most of the army of the 
Hindds was sent to hell by the spears and arrows. Half of the 
rest fled away, and the other half received quarter.” 

After the victory, the general ordered that the soldiers should 
retain the booty they had acquired, with the exception of horses, 
elephants, and treasure, which were to be reserved for the king. 
The Bdl was taken prisoner and sent to the king, by whom he 

' or BtirUg^ lAe officer who preneate persoiu at Court] 
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was detained for six months, and then released with all honour, * 
and a red umbrella was bestowed upon him. 

Conquest of Biooana, 

On Wednesday, the ISth of Muharram, a.h. 708 (July, 1308 
A.D.), the king set out on his expedition against Siw4na, ** a fort 
situated on an eminence, one hundred parasangs from Dehli, and 
surrounded by a forest occupied by wild men, who committed 
highway robberies. Sutal Deo, a Grabr, sat on the summit of 
the hill-fort, like the Simurgh upon Caucasus, and several thou¬ 
sand other Gabrs, wore also present, like so many mountain 
vultures."*' *“Tlie Western mangonels were placed under the 
orders of Malik Kam&lu-d din Garg Jthe wolf); 

** For in slaying lions he excelled 
As much as the wolf in killing sheep.” 

Some of the garrison, in attempting to escape to the jungles, were 
pursued and killed. “ On Tuesday, the 23rd of Eabi'u-1 awwal, 
Sutal Deo, the Savage, was slain. When the affair with those 
savages was brought to completion, the great king left Malik 
Kam41u-d din Garg, to hunt the hogs of that desert,*^ and he 
himself returned to Dehli. 

Conquest of Tilang. 

On the 25th of Jum4da-1 awwal, a.h. 709, Malik Niib K&fdr, 
the minister, was despatched on an expedition to Tilang, and 
** accompanied by the royal red canopj^, through the kindness of 
the Sun of Sultdns, he departed towards the sea and Ma’bar.” 

“ The army marched stage by stage for nine days, when the 
lucky star of the chief of Wazirs, at a fortunate moment, 
arrived at Mas'udpdr, so called after the son of King Mas'dd. 
There the army halted for two days, and, on the 6th of the second 
Jum4d, he took his departure with all the chiefs.*' The diffi¬ 
culties of the road described, through hills and ravines and 
forests. “The obedient army went through this inhospitable 
tract, file after file, and regarded this dreadful wilderness as the 
razor-bridge of hell. 
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**In six days the army crossed five rivers, the Jdn, the 
Ohambal, the Sunw&ri, the Kiy&s,^ aod Bahfiji, which were 
all crossed by fords, and arrived at Sultdnpur, commonly called 
T'rijpur, where the army halted four days/* “ After thirteen 
days, on the first of the month of Bajab, they arrived at Khan- 
dh4r; in such a wilderness, the month of God advanced to meet 
ths army of Isl&m/* Here they remained fourteen days. “At 
this fortunate season, all the Im&ms, Maliks, the pious and 
celebrated persons in the army, assembled before the royal canopy 
and ofiered up prayers for the king. 

“ The army again advanced, and, like a raging deluge, passed 
through torrents and water courses—now up, now down. Every 
day it arrived at a new river." “ There were means of crossing 
all the rivers, but the Nerbadda was such that you might say 
it was a remnant of the universal deluge. As the miraculous 
power of* the saintly Sult&n accompanied the army, all the 
whirlpools and depths became of themselves immediately dry on 
the arrival of the army, and the Musulmdns passed over with 
ease, so that in the space of eight days after crossing that Tigris 
they arrived at iNilkanth.** “As Nilkanth was on the borders 
•of Deogir, and included in the country of the Hdi Bdydn, Bdm 
Deo, the minister, acting under the orders of his Majesty, 
directed that it should bo secured against being plundered by 
the army, which was as destructive as ants and locusts. Ko one, 
therefore, was able to carry off doors, enclosures, dwellings, and 
grain stores, or to cut down the growing crops. The drums 
which sounded to march were detained here two days, while 
enquiries were made about the stages in advance, and on Tues¬ 
day, the 26th of Bajab, the army again moved forward.** 

The difficulties of the next sixteen marches described.-—Stones, 
hills, streams, ravines, and pathways “ Narrower than a guitar- 
string," “ After crossing three plains and hills with fortitude 
and determination, they arrived at a place within the borders of 

1 {Tlui name may ftlim be read as Bambts. The Eunw&ii ia tbe Sahtzi of the 
nape, and tike Niyiui md mart be tiie rivers now knovn as tbe Sind and Betwa.] 
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Bij&nagar, which was pointed out as containing a diamond-mine.'* 
It was in a Do&b, or Interamnia, one riyer being the Yashar, the 
other the Barujf. 

About this time, he arrived at the fort of Sarbar, “ which is 
considered among the provinces of Tilang.” The commander, 
without delaj, ” gave orders that the fort should bo invested; 
from without the archers shot arrows, from within the Hindus, 
exclaimed ‘ strike! strike! (war mdr^ ** When, in consequence 
of the fire-arrows shot by the Musulra&ns, the houses in the fort 
began to burn, “ Every one threw himself, with his wife and 
children, upon the flames, and departed to hell.” While the fire 
was yet blazing, an attack was made on the fort, and thqse that 
escaped the flames, became the victims of the sword. The Haib 
*Ajz-i mamdlik, by name Sir4j-i din, when he saw that the 
moment of victory had arrived, called upon Andnir, the brother 
of the commander of the fort, who had made his escape, to sur¬ 
render the fort with all its treasures. The defenders who still 
survived fled in terror. 

On Saturday, the 10th of Sha’bdn, the army marched from 
that spot, ** in order that the pure tree of Isl&m might be planted 
and^flourish in the soil of Tilang, and the evil tree, which had 
struck its roots deep, might be tom up by force.” 

On the 14th of the month, they arrived at Kunarpal, when 
Malik N&ib B4rbak sent out a detachment of a thousand men to 
seize some prisoners from whom information might be obtained. 
As the army had arrived near Arangal, two chiefs were sent on 
with forty mounted archers to occupy “ the hill of An Makinda, 
for from that all the edifices and gardens of Araagal can be seen.” 
Here he himself encamped a few days afterwards. 

“ The wall of Arangal was made of mud, but so strong that a 
spear of steel could ndt pierce it; and if a ball from a western 
catapult were to strike against it, it would rebound like a nut 
which children play with.” ** At night Khw4ja Nasirn-1 Mulk 
Sir6ju>d Daulat distributed the troops to their several destina¬ 
tions, and sent every detachment to occupy its proper plac^ ad 
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the hxt might be inyeeted in every direciipn, end flmt hie sotdiere 
might find shelter from the naphtim and fire of those within. 

** Wheti the blessed canopy had been fixed abont a mile from 
the f^te of Arangal, the tents around the fort were pitched to> 
gather so closely that the head of a needle could not get between 
dhem.'^ **To evezy tamin (tribe or division) was allotted one 
thousand mid two hundred yards of land, and the entire circuit 
of the wall was twelve thousand and five hundred and forty and 
six yards.'' “ Orders were issued that every man should erect 
behind his own tent a kath-gar^ that is a wooden defence. The 
trees were cut with axes and felled, notwithstanding their groans; 
and the Hindus, who worship trees, could not at that time come 
to tibe rescue of their idols, so that every cursed tree which was 
in that capital of idolatry was cut down to the roots; and clever 
carpenters applied the sharp iron to shape the blocks, so that a 
wooden fortress was drawn around the army, of such stability, 
that if fire had rmned from heaven their camp would have been 
unscathed/' 

A night attack was made on the camp by three thousand 
Hindi! horse, under the command of Bdnak Deo, the chief 
{mukaddam) of that country. It was unsucce^ful, and **1bhe 
heads of the B&wats rolled on the plain like crocodiles’ eggs,” 
the whole party being slain, or taken* prisoners. From the 
latter it was learnt that the town of Damdhfim, six parasangs 

from Tilang, three powerfiil elephants were kept.'’ A thousand 
men, under Karrah Beg, were detached to seize them, mid they 
were brought into camp and reserved for the royal stables. 

Tba Ndib Amir gave daily orders to attack the chiefr of 
Ladder Deo, and he also ordered the “ western stone>balls ” to 
be thrown at the wall from evejy direction ** to demolish it, and 
reduce it to powder.” The mafganUti from without had more 
effect than the arradas from within; ‘*tbe stones of the 
Mus^hn&ns all flew high, owing to the power of the strong 
c^e, b&t.^e hidls of the Hindfis were shot feebly, as from a 

BitthoMU^s thread.” 

% 

▼owja „ s 
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“ When the etories and redoubts (edbdt o gargt^) vter^ 
pleted, and had attained sueh a height that the garrison of tiiie 
fort were placed suddenly on a lower eleyation,* the ditch of the 
wall which was in firont of the army of Isl&m/’ and which was of 
very great depth, had to be crossed. This was filled to the mouth 
with earth. ** One face of the fort, which was one hundred cubits 
in length, was so battered down by heavy stones that it no longer 
covered the Hindfis and afforded them protection. On another 
ihce also, the balls of the western engines which were in the 
outwork had, by the breaches they had made, opened several 
gates. All those breaches were so many gates of victory, which 
heaven had opened for the royal army. 

“ As the earth which was batter^ down from the wall filled 
up 'the ditch from the very bottom to the middle of the wall, 
and the walls of the earthen fortress were pounded into dust by 
the stones discharged at them, the commander was about to make 
a sloping ascent to the breach, so wide and open that a hundred 
men could go on it abreast. But as it would have taken several 
days to make this slope, and victory was herself urgent that she 
should be secured by rapid action, the wise minister summoned 
his prudent Mtftiks to a council, and it was unanimously deter¬ 
mined that, before making an ascent to the breach, an assault 
should be attempted.” 

On the night of the 11th of Eamaz&n, ** the minister of ex¬ 
alted rank issued orders that in every division high ladders, with 
other apparatus, should be kept ready in the middle of the night, 
and whenever the drum should beat to action every one should 
advance from his entrenchment and cany the ladders towards 
the fi)rb“— 

« That the work of notoiy ini^t be endted step by itep." 

During the attack, the catapults were busily plied on both 
sides. ** If one ball from an engine without the walls was dis¬ 
charged, it fell as two halls within, but from the engines withm, 

y We find this kind (d oittwofrk eoitttnieted by Gheagii Shfin, ia bii iuge ef 
'Btmffta. 
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aUtbofigh two balls might be discharged at a time, no misfbHune 
befell the proolaimers of unity. Praise be to (sbd for his exalta¬ 
tion of the religion of Muhammad! It is not to be' doubted 
that stones are worshipped by the Gabrs, but as stones did no 
se^Tice to them, they only bore to heaven the fhtiUty of that 
worship, and at the same time prostrated their devotees upon 
earth/^ Three bastions of the outer wall were taken and occu¬ 
pied by the Musulm&ns. ^ 

On Sunday, the 13th, a day dedicated to the sun," the attack 
was renewed, and cries of Atiss, and khuzza hhuzz^** 

the acclamation of the triumph of holy warriors arose. ^ They 
took fire with them, and threw it into the places of retreat of the 
Qabrs, who worslupped fire.'^ By Wednesday, the whole of the 
outer wall was in possession of the Musulmfins. They then saw 
the inner fortress, which was built of stone. ** You might have 
said it was the fort Ndf, in which the air is as much lost as 
in a reed." When the army reached the inner ditch, they swam 
across it, and commenced a vigorous attack on one of the stone 
bastions, which so alarmed Rdi Laddar Deo that he offered terms 
of capitulation. He despatched confidential messengers to offer 
an annual payment of tribute, and sent a golded!^mage of him¬ 
self, with a golden chain round its neck, in acknowledgment of 
his submission. ** When the messengers ^ of the B&l came before 
the red canopy, which is the honoured harbinger of victory and 
triumph, they rubbed their yellow &ces on the earth till the 
ground itself acquired their colour, and they drew out their 
tongues in eloquent Hinddi> more cutting than a Hindi sword, 
and they delivfred the message of the B&i." 

** The idol-breaking Malik comprehended the gilding of the 

* Aa ttAj esitmiiiMof Hsuathiuuat Tlis tame excUmafioiu ooctir in the 

« * The SQsdi wned batUk ie hsie lued. It is one of those chosen hj tiie snMior fot 

9|Mhsifkn in his welUhnovn ToosInilBiy called ** KhaM bdri’*' 
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Hindilfi, and paid no regard to tkeir glozing speech, and wonld 
not look tow^ds that golden image; ” bat he (** a part of the 
second Alexander") ordered his officers to take the gold tiiat was 
brought and suspend operations against the fort. He demanded, 
in reply, everything that the E&i’s country produced, from 

vegetables, mines, and animals. On this condition the fort¬ 
taking Malik stretched forth his right hand, and placed his sword 
in his scabbard, and struck his open hand, by way of admonition, 
so forcibly on the backs of the baaitha that he made them bend 
under the blow. They hastened to the fort, trembling like quick¬ 
silver. The Bdi was engaged all night in accumulating his 
treasures and wealth, and next morning his officers returned 
with elephants, treasures, and horses, before the red canopy, 
which is the dawn of the eastern sun ; and the Malik, having 
summoned all the chiefs of the army, sat down in a place which 
was found in front of the exalted, throne, and every other officer 
found, a place in the assembly according to his rank. The com¬ 
mon people and servants assembled in a crowd. He then sent 
for the baaitha of the B&i, and directed them to place their ffices 
on the ground before the canopy, the shadow of God; and the 
elephants weri^laced in front of that assembly, to be exhibited 
frr presentation." 

The Malik'took the entire wealth of the Bid which was 
brought, and threatened a general massacre, if it should^ be found 
tliat the B4i had reserved anything for himself An engagement 
was then entered into that the B4i should amdjkya annually to 
Hehli. . The Malik left Arangal on the 16th of Shawwil (March, 
1310 A.P.} with all his booty, and ** a thousand i^els groaned 
under the weight of the treasure.” He arrived at Dehli on the 
11th of Muharram, a.h. 7X0, and on Tuesday, the jMth, In an 
assembly of b} 1 the chiefs and nobles on the terrace of Ndsira-d 
din, the plunder was presented, uid the Malik duly honoured. 

“ They raised a black pavilion on the Ohautara Ndsii^ like the 
'Ka'ba in the navel of the earth, and kings and princes of Arabia 
and Persia took up their stations around it, while yarioui, othjsr 
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celebrated diiefe, who had €ed to the cfty of Isl&m) came with 
pure iutestiODS to offer allegiance, and honoured the dust which 
adhered to their foreheads when prostrating themselves upon the 
earth before his majesty/* **You would have said that the 
people considered that day a second *Id, when the returning 
pilgrims, after traversing many deserts, had arrived at the sacred 
dwelling of the king. The common people went roaming about, 
and there was no one to prevent their enjoying that blessed sight. 
They obtained the rewards resulting from pilgrimage, but a 
greater reward than that attending other pilgrimages was, that, 
on whatsoever person the fortunate sight of the king fell, that 
person was a recipient of his^ndness and favour.” 

The Conquest of Ma*bar. 

** The tongue of the sword of the Khalifa of the time, which is the 
tongue of the flame of Isldm, has imparted light to the entire dark* 
ness of Hinddst&n by the illumination of its guidance; and on one 
side an iron wall of royal swords has been raised before the infidel 
Magog*like T&tdrs, db that all that God*deserted tribe drew their 
feet within their skirts amongst the hills of Gj^^zni, and even 
their advance-arrows had not strength enough to reach into 
Sind. On the other side so much dust arose from the battered 
temple of Somn&t that even the sea was not able to^lay it, and 
on the right hand and on the left hand the army has conquered 
from sea to sea, and several capitals of the gods of the Hindfis, 
in which Satanism has prevailed since the time of the Jinns, have 
been demolished. All these impurities of infidelity have been 
<dean8ed by the Sultin's destruction of idol-temples, beginning 
iritii.bis first holy expedi^on against Deogir, so that the flames 
of the %ht (ff the law illumine all these unholy countries, and 
places fi>r the criers to prayer are ekalted on high, and prayers 
are read in mosques. God be praised! ” 

** Bqt the countiy of' Ha*bar, which is so distmit firom the city 
of Dei^ that a man travelling with all expedition could otiiy 
zeaft It after a joumey^of twelve months, there the arrow of any 
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holy ’warrior had not yet reached; bat this world<«onqaeri]^ 
king determined to carry his army to that distant country, aad 
spread the light of the Muhammadan religion there ” 

N&ib Bdrbidc was appointed to command the army for this ex¬ 
pedition, and a royal canopy was sent with him. The Malik 
represented that on the coast of Ma'bar were five hundred 
elephants, larger than those which had been presented toHhe 
Sult&n from Arangal, and that when he was engaged in the 
conquest of that place he had thought of possessing himself^ of 
them, and that now, as the wise determination of the king had 
combined the extirpation of idolaters with this object, he was 
more than ever rejoiced to enter on 4^his grand enterprise. 

The army left Dehli on the 24th of Jumida-1 &khir, a.h. 710 
(Nov. 1310 A.D.) and after marching by the bank of the Jon 
(Jumna) halted at Tankal for fourteen days. While on the bank 
of the river at that place, the Ditodn of the *A*riz4 MamdHk took 
a master of the army. ** Twenty and one days the royal soldiers, 
like swift grey>hounds, made lengthened marches, while they 
were making the road short, until they arriimd at Kanhdn; from 
that, in seventeen more days, they arrived at Gur-g&nw. Daring 
these seventeen days the Gh&ts were passed, and great heights 
and depths were seen amongst the hills, where even the elephants 
became nearly invisible.” “And three large rivers had to be 
crossed, which occasioned the greatest fears in thrir passage. 
Two of them were equal to one another, but neither of ^em 
equalled the Nerbadda.” 

“ After crossing those rivers, hills, and many depths, the B4i 
of Tilang sent twenty-three powerful elephants for the royal 
service.” the space of twenty days the,'victorioiifi «rmy 

remained at that place, for the purpose of sending on the de- 
phants, and they took a master of the men present and absent, 
until the whole number was counted. And, according to the 
command of the king, they suspeiided swords firom the standard 
poles, in order Jthat the inhaH^ts of Malutr might bo aware 
that the day of resuimdon had airiwod amongst them; sod that 
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^ tbo bunt* Hind^ would be despatobed by the sword to their 
brothers in hell, so that fire, the improper object of their wor¬ 
ship, might mete out proper punishment to them/’ 

^ The sea-resembling army moved swiftly, like a hurricane, to 
Ohurgdnw.* Everywhere the accursed tree, that produced no reli¬ 
gion, wus found and tom up by the roots, and the people who were 
dditroyed were like trunks carried along in the torrent of the 
Jihdn, or like straw tossed up and down in a whirlwind, and 
carried forward. When they reached the Tdwi (T&pti), they saw 
a river like the sea. The army crossed it by a ford quicker than 
the hurricane they resembled, and afterwards employed itself in 
cutting down jungles and destroying gardens.” 

“ On Thursday, the 13th of Eamaz&n, the royal canopy cast 
its shadow on Deogir, which under the aid of heaven had been 
protected by the angels, and there the army determined to make 
all preparations for extirpating Bill&l Deo and other Deos (demons). 
The B4i Bdydn, B&m Deo, who had heard safety to Satan pro¬ 
claimed by the dreadful Muhammadan tymbals, considered him¬ 
self safe under the protection secured to him; and, true to hiS 
allegiance, forwarded with all his heart the prepa^tions necessary 
for the equipment of the army sent by the Court, so as to render 
it available for the extermination of rebels and the destruction of 
the Bir and Dhur Samundar.”* The city was adorned in honour 
of the occasion, and food and clothes plentifully supplied to the 
Musulmdns. 

Balwi, a Hindu, who had been sent on to hold the gates of access 
to the Bir and Dhdr Samundar, was directed by the Bdi B&y&n 
to attend on the Musulmfin camp, and ** he was anxious to see 
the conquest of the whote of Dhdr Samundar by the fortunate 
devotees of the Ka^'ba Of religion/’ l%e Muhammadan army 


* lituaSf ‘'bnnit,'* bit also rigaifying oousomed by trouble.) 

* H«m apdt with 19 A in the flzat sylbble. 

* wu tiiS m{ttil of the BeQtk rtjaa aad Visa 
y^ ii i iii w uftheifr^ waaeTerfliwiminthMinTaaioii. SeeWilaoirslfl^iiBtie 
^OcdOeottn, etiS.s Boehaaiaii’f Mytoee, ifi., pp. 891,47ii Ihonti^ 
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remained for three days, and on the 17th departed ‘*&om the 
TraandbAd Deogir to the Khardbib&d of Paras Deo DaW,' in 
five stages, in ivhioh three large rivers were crossed,” Sini, 
G-od4vari, and Binhdr,* and otlj^er frightful rivers; and “after 
five days arrived at B4ndri, in the country (ikta') of Paras 
Deo Dalvi, who was obedient to his exalted Majesty, and 
desired that, by the force of the arms of the victorious Mu¬ 
hammadan soldiers, Bir Dhul and Bir P4ndy&* might be re¬ 
duced, together with the seas which encircle them, into one cup.”* 
Here he stayed to make inquiries respecting the countries in 
advance, when he was informed that the two R4is of Ma’bar, 
the eldest named Bir Pandyd, the ywingest Sundar Pdndyd,® who 
had up to that time continued on friendly terms, had advanced 
against each other with hostile intentions, and that Billfd Deo, 
the B4{ of Dhur Samundar, on learning this fact, had'marched 
for the purpose of sacking their two empty cities, and plundering 
the merchants; but that, on hearing of the advance of the Mu¬ 
hammadan army, he had returned to his own country. 

On Sunday, the 23rd, after holding a council of his chief 
officers, he took a select body of cavalry with him, and pressed on 
against Billdl Deo, and on the 5th of Shawwdl reached the fort 
of Dhfir Samund,* after a difficult march of twelve days over the 
hills and valleys, and through thorny forests. 

« 

^ Balwi it perbapi metiit for an inhalntant of Tnliwa, fhe modem Caoais. 

* No doubt the pretent Sina and Bhima, but the pontion of the CkkUtvari it 
tranapoted. 

> [Thit ahoold tignify Blr (Vfra) the Bhja of Birtra-aamudia, and Yira fhe Bhja 
of I^ndja; but there waa evidently a oonfoaion in the mind of the writer at to 
pertontandplaoei,aateeninfhitpaBiage. In another place he aaya^ the fisrtwhioh 
is called Blr and l)hdr Samimdar.*' Watt&f oaUa the Ptndya rija ** lira P&ndl,’* and 
makea a pun on thit name, oaUing him " Hnt-hakht" diowing that he did not know 
the real name p. 08).] 

* Ihere it great punning hen about wellt (Uir) and bucketa whioh it 

impossible to tender into English to at to vuico it oomprebmislhle. 

* Jjse nfprd, pp. 88, 48, 68. 

* The author spoilt it both ** t« i M w idt r** and **te ai iei« f, **—hate hn makea it rhyme 
with hmd and imd; in another plaoe ki pune upon ^'aemtiNdw" is (he newe of 
a aalamandor. 
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**trhe fire-wonbipping ” E&i, when be l^umt that **bi 0 idol 
temple was likely to be oonTerted into a mosque,’* despatched 
Klad Mai to ascertain the strength and circumstanees of the 
Mnsulm&ns, and he returned with such idarming accounts 
that the B&i next morning despatched B&lak Deo N&ik to 
the royal canopy, to represent that ^^your slave Billdl Deo is 
r^djl^ to swear allegiance to the mighty emperor, like Laddar 
Deo and B&m Deo, and whatever the Sulaimdn of the time 
may order, 1 am ready to obey. If you desire horses like 
demons, and elephants like a/rita^ and valuables like those of 
Deogir, they are all present. If you wish to destroy the four 
walls of this fort, they arc, ;is they stand, no obstacle to your 
advance. The fort is the fort of the king; take it.” The 
commander replied that he was sent with the object of con¬ 
verting him to Muhammadanism, or of making him a Zimmii 
and subject to pay tax, or of slaying him, if neither of these 
terms were assented to. When the Bdi received this reply, he 
said he was ready to give up all he possessed, except his sacred 
thread. 

On Friday, the 6th of Shawwdl^ the B&( sent B&lak Deo 
N&ik, TS&rim Deo, and Jit Mai, with some other haaitha, to 
bow b^ore the royal canopy, and they were accompanied by 
six elephants. Next day some horses’ibllqwed. On Sunday, 
*^Bill&l Deo, the sun-worshipper, seeing the splendour of the 
sword of Isl&m over his head, bowing down his head, descended 
from his fortress, and came before the shadow of the shadow 
of God; and, trembling and heartless, prostrated himself on 
the earth, and rubbed the forehead of subjection on the 
ground.” He then reiutnetl to fetch his treasures, and was 
engaged all night in taking them oat, and next day brought 
them before the royal canopy, and made them over to the king’s 
treasurer. 

The commander remained twelve days in that city, ** whici|t is 
four mottiVs distance from DehU,” and sent the captured elephants 
and horses to ^t capital* 
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Ott Wednesday, the 18th of Shawwdi, the Malik ** beat Me 
drams, and loaded hie camels for his expedition to Ma'bir, and 
after five days arrived at the mountains which divide Ma'bar 
from Dhfir Samnndar. In this range there are two passes*~one 
Sarmali, and the other Tabar. After traversing the passes, th^ 
arrived at night on the banks of the river Kinobari, and 
bivouacked on the sands. Thence they departed for BiAfil, 
and committed massacre and devastation all around it. The E&i 
Bir showed an intent of flying for security to his islands in the 
ocean, but as he was not able to attempt this, his attendants 
counselled him to fly by laud. With a small amount of treasure 
and property, he deserted the city, and fled to Kandur, and even 
there he dare not remain, but again fled to the jungles. 

Thither the Malik pursued “the yellow-faced Bir,''^ and at 
Kanddr was joined by some Musulrndns who had been subjects 
of the Hindus, now no longer able to offer them protection. 
They were half Hindfis, and not strict in their religious obser* 
vances, but “ as they could repeat the ialma, the Malik of IsUm 
spared their lives. Though they were worthy of death, yet, as 
they were Musulmdns, theyirwere pardoned.'' 

After returning to Birdhdl, he again pursued the B&ja to 
Kanddr, and took one hundred and eight elephants, one of which 
was laden with je^jirels. The B4i again escaped him, and he 
ordered a general massacre at Eandfir. It was then ascertained 
that he had fled to J&lkota, “ an old city of the ancestors of 
Bir." There the Malik closely pursued him, but he had again 
escaped to the jungles, which the Malik ftund himself unable to 
penetrate, and he therefore returned to Kandur, where he searched 
for more elephants. Here he heard that in Brahmastpfiri there 
was a golden idol, round which many dephants were stabled. 
The Malik stmtied on a night expedition against this place^ uid 
in the morning seixed no less than two hundred and fifty ele¬ 
phants. He then determined on razing the beautiful temple to 
the ground,you ndght say Paradise of Shad- 
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d&d, wliidi, after being loet, those hellites had found, and that 
it was the golden Lanka of the roof was covered with 

rabies and emeralds,^—** in short, it was the holy place of the 
Hindds, which the Malik dag op from its foundations with the 
greatest care,'' “ and the heads of the Brahmans and idolaters 
danced from their necks and fell to the ground at their feet,*' and 
bloH flowed in torrents. ** The stone idols called Ling Mah&deo, 
which had been a long time established at that place,—quibus, 
mulieres infidelium pudenda sua afFrioant,^—these, up |o this 
time, the kick of the horse of Isl&m had not attempted to break.'* 
The Musulin&ns destroyed all the lings, *‘and Deo Naroin fell 
down, and the other gods who had fixed their seats there raised 
their feet, and jumped so high, that at one leap they readied the 
fort of Lanka, and in that affright the lings themselves would 
have fled had they had any legs’ to stand on.” Much gold and 
valuable jewels fell into the hands of the Musulmins, who re¬ 
turned to the royal canopy, after executing their holy project, on 
the 13th of Zi-1 ka'da, 710 h. (April, 1311 a.d.). They destroyed 
all the temples at Birdhul, and placed the plunder in the public 
treastry. 


Capture of Southern Mathra {Madura). 

After five days, the^ royal canopy moved from Birdhfil on 
Thursday, the 17th of Zi-l ka’da, and arrived at Kham, and five 
days afterwards they arrived at the city Mathra (Madura), the 
dwelling-place of the brother of the B&i Sundar P4ndy&. They 
Ibnnd the city empty, for^the Bdi had fled with the B&nis, but 
had left two or three elephants in the temple of Jagn&r (Jag- 
liantiih).” The elephimti were capered and the temple burnt. 

Whmi the Malik came to take a master of his captured ele- 
phants they, extended over a length of three parasadgs, and 

* JtdudiQB to a praolae^ wlikb ft is ornttcemiy to paitioalame mote oloMib, 
eydtipisficItQbesiill nmeli otiorvod aouiagit the ghatttfa aad whMh 
stkfraite 
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amounted to five hundred and twelve, besides five thousand 
horses, Arabian and Syrian, and five hundred mcm of Jewels of 
every description-Hliamonds, pearls, emeralds, and ruHes. 

Return to JDehii, 

On Sunday, the 4th of Zi*l hijja, 710 h« Malik K&fdr, aooom- 
panied by his army, returned towards Oehli with all the pluilller, 
and arrived in safety on Monday, the 4th of Jum&da-s S&ni, 711 
B. Si^t&n ’Al&u-d dlu held a public darhdr in front of the 
Golden Palace, and all the nobles and chiefs stood on the right 
and on the left, according to thoir rank. Malik N4ib K&fur 
Haz&r-dindri, with the officers who ahad accompanied him, were 
presented to the Sultdn, before whom the rich booty was ex> 
hibited. The Sultdn was much gratified, loaded the warriors 
with honour, and the darbdr was dissolved. 
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FfROZ SKKBt , 

♦ 

OF 

Zr/tU-D DfN BAENf. 

• 

This Histoiy is much quoted by subsequent authors, and 
is the chief source from iivhich Firishta draws his account of the 
period. Barni takes up the History of India just where the 
TabakdH leaves it; nearly a century having elapsed with¬ 
out any historian having recorded the events of that interval. 
In his Prefree. after extolling the value of history, he gives the 
following account of his own work. [“Having derived great 
benefit and pleasure from the study of history, 1 was desirous 
of writing a histoiy myself, beginning with Adam and his two 
sons. * * * But while I was intent upon this -desigu, I called 
to mind the Tabak&t-i Ndsiri^ written with such marvellous 
ability by the Sadar4 Jahdn^ Minh&ju-d^din Jauzjini. * * • I 
then said to myself if I copy what this venerable and illustrious 
author has written, those Vho have read his history will dmve 
no advantage from reading mine; and if I state any thing con¬ 
tradictory of that master's writings, or abridge or amplify his 
statements, it will be considered disrespectful and rash. In addi¬ 
tion to which 1 should ruse doubts and difficulties in the minds 
ef his r^ers. I therefore deemed it advisable to exclude from 
this histoiy everything which is included in the !Dabakdt^i NidHri, 
* * e and to confine’ myself tq the history of the later kings of 
Dehli. * * * It is nine^-five years since the TahakdUi 
and during that time eight kings have sat upon the thrdne 
Rribli. Three other persons, rightly or wrongffiUy, oc<m|i|ud tho 
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throne for three or fbnr months each; hut in Uus history I 
recorded only the reigns of eight kings, beginning with Stilt&a 
Ghiy&sn-d din Balban, who appears in the TahaMUi NAdri 
under the name of Ulugh Kh&n.] 

** First.—Sult&n G-hiyasn-d din Balban, who reigned twenty 
years. 

“Second.—Sult&n M'uizxu*d din Kai-kubdd, son of Snlt&it 
Bidban, who reigned three years. 

“ Third.—Sultdn Jal&lu-d din Firoz Khilji, who reigned seven 
years. 

“Fourth.—Sult&n 'Al&u-d din Ehilji, who reigned twenty years. 

“Fifth.—Sult&n Eutbu-d din, son of Sult&n ’Aldu-d din, who 
reigned four years and four days. 

“Sixth.—Sultdn Ghiyasu-d din Tughlik, who reigned four 
years and a few months. 

' “ Seventh.—Sult&n Muhammad, the son of Tughlik Sh&h, who 

reigned twenty years. 

“Eighth.—Sult&n Firoz Sh&h, the present king, whom may 
God preserve. 

“ I have not taken any notice of three kings, who reigned only 
three or four months. I have written in this book, which I have 
named Tdrikh^i JF%ron ShdM, whatever I have seen during the 
six years of the reign of the present king, Firoz Sh&h, and after 
this, if God spares my life, I hope to give an account of subse¬ 
quent occurrences in the ccmcluding part of tins volume. 1 have 
taken much trouble on myself in writing this history, and hope 
it will be approved. If readers pmise this compilation as a 
mere history, they will find recorded in it the actions of great 
kings and cenqnerors; if they search in it ^e rules of adminia- 
tration and the means of enforcing obedience, evmi in that reelect 
it wift not be found deficient; if they look into it for warnings 
and admonitions to kings and govfmors, that also they will find 
nowhere else in such perfection. To condnde, whatever I have 
written is right and true, and worthy of all confidence.” 

Zi&u-d din Bami, like many others, who have written under tbe"^ 
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eje and at the dictation of eontemporai7 princes, is w unfiur nar¬ 
rator. Seyenl of the most important oTentsjf the reigns he eele- 
hrated have been altogether omitted, or slurred orer as of no con¬ 
sequence. Thus many of the inroads of the Mughals in the time of 
'Al&u-d din are not noticed, and he omits all mention of the atro¬ 
cious means of perfidy and murder, by which Muhammad Tughlik 
obtained the throne, to which concealment he was no doubt in¬ 
duced by the near relationship which that tyrant bore to the 
reigning monarch. With respect, however, to his concealment 
of the Mughal irruptions, it is to be remarked, as a curious &ct, 
that the Western historians, both of Asia and Europe, make no 
mention of some of the most important. It is Firishta who 
notices them, and blames ohr author for his withholding the 
truth. Firishta’s sources of information were no doubt excellent, 
and the general credit which his narrative inspires, combines 
.with the eulogistic tone of Zi&u-d din Bami's histoiy in proving 
that the inroads were actually made, and that the author's con¬ 
cealment was intentional. The silence of the authorities quoted 
by De Guignes, D’Herbelot, and Price, may be ascribed to their 
defective information respecting the transactions of the Mughal 
leaders to the eastward of the Persian boundary. 

The author did not live to complete his account of Firoz Sh&h, 
but towards the close of his work lavish^ every kind of enco¬ 
mium, not altogether undeserved, upon that excellent prince. 
Kotwithstanding that Firishta has extracted the best part of 
the Tdrikh-i Firoz Shdhi^ it will continue to be consulted, as the 
reigns which it comprises aas of some consequence in the history 
of India. The constant recurrence of Mughal invasions, the 
expeditions to the Dekkin end Tetingana, the establishment of 
fixed prices for provisions, and the abortive means adopted to 
avert the efi^s of fomine, the issue of copper money of arbitrary 
.valne^ the attempted removid of the eiq^itid to Deogir, the wanton 
massacres of defenceless subjects, the disastrous results of rite 
scheme to' pmietrate across the Himal&ya to China, riie 
^ boildl^, and the mild admiifistration of Firoz; sll these 
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meuares, ai)4 many more, invest the period with an interest 
which cannot be sq^fied from the mere abstract given 
xishta. 

[Bami is very sparing and inaccurate in his dates. He is siso 
wanting in method and arrangement. He occasionally introduces 
divisions into his work, but in such a fitful irregular way that 
they are useless. In his latter days he retired to a village in 
the suburbs of Dehli, which was afterwiurds the burial place of 
many saints and distinguished men. He was reduced to such 
extreme poverty that no more costly shroud than a piece of 
coarse matting could be furnished for the funeral obsequies." 
His tomb is not for from that of his friend, the poet Amir 
Khusrfi.1 

[Sir H. Elliot had marked the whole of Bami’s history for 

translation, intending probably to peruse it and expunge all 

trivial and uninteresting passages. The translation had been 

undertaken by a distinguished member of the Bengal Civil Ser> 

vice, but when required it was not forthcoming. After waiting 

for some time, the editor, anxious to avoid further delay, set to 

work himself, and the whole of the translation is from his pen.* 

It is somewhat freer in style than many of the others, fr^ 

although the text has been very closely followed, the sense has 

always been preferred to the letter, and a discretion has been 

exercised of omitting reiterated and redundant epithets. Alt 

passages of little or no importance or interest ha/e been omitted, 

and their places are marked with asterisks. The Extracts, 

therefore, contain the whole pith and marrow of the work, aiH 

that is likely to prove in any degree valuable for historical 

poses. Barni's histoiy of the eighth king, Firoa Shah, is^A^ 

plete, and is of lees interest than the % other portions. ^nP|{le 

weidmess of old age, or in the desire to please the 

monarch, he has indulged in a strain of adulation which speShk 

> OoL Lmi. Jour., toL iii, new «eiiea p. 445. . » ' 

* When a portum of tha trandatioa wm already in type, and the edhor WML 
work on the lait reign, a letter arrived Itoin India with tcandatiiHa df flw 
oftheMoondaadriXthofthe right lDnge--4oQ late to be of a^ eerriee. 
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hit nansti^ The Tdri^A~i Fkroz BhM of Shame-i Sir£j» 
whiflii will fbllow this work, is specially devoted to the reign 
of tliat king. Shams-i Sir&j has therefore been left to tell the 
bUftiiy of that*inonarch. But the two writers have been com¬ 
pared, and one or two interesting passages have be^ extracted 
from Bamfs work. 

[The translation has been made from the text printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, and during the latter half of the work two 
MSS., borrowed by Sir H. Elliot, have been also constantly 
osed,^ These MSS. prove the print, or the MSS. on which it 
was based, to be very faulty. A collation would furnish a long 
list of erraia and addenda, 43ne of the two MSS. gives the 
original text apparently unaltered;* but the other has been 
revised with some judgment. It sometimes omits and some¬ 
times simplifies obscure and difficult passages, and it occasionally 
leaves out reiterations; but it is a valuable MS., and would have 
been of great assistance to the editor of the text.] 


EXTBAcrrs. 

it 

Zi&-Barni, the author of this history, and an earnest well- 
wishmr of the Muhammadans, declares that what he has written 


upon the life and actions of Sultfin Ghiy4su-d din Balban he 
himself heard from his fiither and grandfather, and from men 
who held important offices under that sovereign. 

Ghiy&su-d din Balban ascended the throne in 662* h. He 
wa^one of the 8hami slaves, and belonged to the band of Turk 
which was known as “The Forty.” • • • Before he 


bM||gyiiog the glory of the State had greatly declined from 

being eareftiAj neared by Lady Elliot, lould not be obtained while 
he ms jtfMent front home. They have nnee been examined in respect of nreral 
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•ii Slid to be ** a perfect copy, and the autograph of the author. It belongs to 
Hl WjSfc b of Tonic, 1^ whon Ihther it was plondwed from Boolandshahr.*' It is 
~ ' bet, «o iStr from being an autogn^ the oolophon gives the name of the 
data of itae ttansonptioai, 1019 (1610 a.i>.). 
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what it had been in the days of Solt&n Shamen-d din, who wao 
the equal of the Sult&n of Egypt, and the compeer of the kingn 
of 'Irik, Khnrisin, and Ehwirizm. For thirty years after him, 
during the reigns of his sons, the affairs of the country had &!len 
into confusion through the youth and sensuality (of his immi» 
diate successors), and through the mildness and humility of 
Sultin Nisiru'd din. The treasury was empty, and the royal 
court had but little in the way of wealth and horses. 

Shamsi slaves had become Ehins, and divided among them the 
wealth and power of the kingdom, so that the country was under 
their control 

Daring the ten years after the d^th of Sultin Shamsu-d din 
four of his children sat upon the throne. They were young and 
unequal to the duties of government. Their lives were passed 
in pleasure and neglect of their duties. The Turk slaves, called 

The Forty,'* thus obtained power in the government of the 
country, and grew in strength and dignity. The free-bom 
maliks and noble officials who had served the SAami throne with 
honour and renown were all removed. 

After the lapse of ten years, daring which three of Sultin 
Shamsu-d din’s children reigned, his youngest son, Nisiru-d din 
(after whom the Tabakdt-i Ndsiri is named), came to the thrune. 
He was a mild, kind, and devout king, and passed much of his 
time in making copies of the Holy Book. During the t^nty 
years of hisjreign Balban was Deputy of the State, and bore the 
title of TJlugh Ehin. He, keeping Nisira-d din as a puppet 
(nandna% carried on the government, and even while he was ' 
only a Khdn used many of the insignia of royalty. 

In the reign of Shamsu-d din the fear inspired by Ike slaughter 
and ravages of Ohangiz Eh6n, the accursed Mughal, caused 
many renowned malik$ and afnlrs, who had long exercised autho¬ 
rity, and many intelligent mozirs, to rally round the throne 
Shamsu-d din. * * * His Court thus became the equal of that of 
Mahmdd or of Sanjar, and the object of nnivers^ confidenoe. 
After the death of Shamsu-d din his Forty Turk islaves greif 
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p6werfSiit ions of the lale 8alt&& did not bear themselrei 
like prinoee, and were unfitted fi>r the duties of royalty, whioh, 
earing only those of the prophetic office, are the highest and 
most important in the world. Under the influence of these Turk 
Stares idl the great men, and the sons of those great men who 
had been tnaJiks and wazirs^ were upon some pretence or other 
set aside, and after their remoral the Shamai Slares became the 
landing men of the State, and acquired the dignity of KMn. * ** 
These Shamai slares had been fellow slares, and when they 
became aH at once great and powerful, no one would gire prece¬ 
dence or acknowledge inferiority to another. In possessions and 
display, in grandeur and dignity, they ried with each other, and 
in their proud raunts and boasts erery one exclaimed to the 
other, ** What art thou that I am not, and what wilt thou be 
that I shall not be f* The incompetence of the sons of Shamsu-d 
din, and the arrogance of the Shamai slares, thus brought into 
contempt that throne which had been among the most dignified. 
and exalted in the world. 

Sult&n Ghiyasu-d din Balban was a man of experience in 
matters of goremment. From being a maUk he became a khdfif 
and from being a khdn he became king. When he attained the 
throne he imparted to it new lustre, he bi;ought the administra¬ 
tion into order, and restored to efficiency institutions whose 
power had been shaken or destroyed. The dignity and author¬ 
ity of goremment were restored, and his stringefit rules and 
resolute determination caused all men, high and low, through¬ 
out his dominions, to sulMmt to his authority. Fear and awe 
of him took possession of aU men's hearts, but his justice and 
his ooAdderation fi>r his people won the frrour of his subjects 
ahd made them zealous supporters of his throne. During the 
thirty years from the death of Shamsu-d din, the incompetency 
of that monalMh's sons and the orerweening power of the 
ribires had produced a raoillating, disobedient, s^* 
wiBafi among the people, which watched for and seized 

dpon opgprtunity.' Fear of the goreming power, whith 
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is the basis of all good goyemmwt, and the sooree of the glo^ 
and splendour of states, had departed from the hearts of a& 
men, and the country had fallen into a wretched condifaon. 
But from the very commencement of the reign of Balban the 
people became tractable, obedient, and submissive; self-assertion 
and self-will were thrown aside, and all refrained from insubordi¬ 
nation and insolence. 

In the first year after his accession, the ripe judgment asil 
experience of Balban was directed in the first place to the organi¬ 
zation of his army, for the army is the source andmeans of 
government. The cavalry and infantry, both old and new, were 
placed under the command of malil^ of experience, of chiefs who 
held the first rank in their profession, and were brave, dignified, 
and faithful. * * * * In the first and second year he assumed 
great state, and made great display of his pomp and dignity. * * * 
Musulm&us and Hindus would come from distances of one or two 
hundred hos to see the splendour of his equipage, whidii filled 
them with amazement. * * * No sovereign had ever before 
exhibited such pomp and grandeur in Dehli. ♦ • • • For the 
twenty-two years that Balban reigned he maintained the dignity, 
honour, and majesty of the throne in a manner that could not be 
surpassed. Certain of his attendants who wmted on him in 
private assured me that they never saw him otherwise than fhU- 
dressed. During the whole time that he was Khdn and Sultdfii 
extending over nearly forty years, he never conversed with per¬ 
sons of low origin or occupation, and never indulged in any 
familiarity, either with friends or strangers, by which the dignity 
of the Sovereign could be lowered. He never joked witii any 
one, nor did he allow any one to joke in his presence $ he never 
laughed idoud, nor did he permit any one in his Court to laugh. 
* * * As long as he lived no officer or acquaintance dared to re¬ 
commend for employment any pen^n of low position or extractimi. 

In the administration of justice he was inflexihle, showing m 
'favour to his brethren or childm, to his associates or attendants; 
and if any, of them committed an act of injustioe^ he sever fiiBed 
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to ipve redress «itd comfort to the injured person. No man 
dared to be too severe to his slaves or handmaids, to his horse¬ 
men or lus footmen. Malik Bfdr-bak, father of Malik Klrd 
Beg, was a slave of Snlt&n Balban; he was Sar-Jdnddrt and 
one of the privileged attendants at Oonrt He held a Jdgir 
of four thonsand horse, and the fief of Bad&dn. In a fit of 
drunkenness, while at Bad&dn, he caused one of his domestie 
attendants to be beaten to death with scourges. Some time 
afterwards, the Sultdn went to Baddfin, and the man’s widow 
complained to the Sultdn. He immediately ordered that this 
MaHk Bak-bak, chief of Baddun, should be scourged to death in 
the presence of the widow. •The spies (harld) who had been 
stationed to watch the fief of Badddn, and had made no report, 
were hanged over the gate of the town. Haibat Khdn, father of 
Malik Kir&n ’Ala, was the slave and Mra-beg of Sultdn Balban. 
He also while intoxicated killed a man. The dead man’s friends 
brought the matter before the Sult&n, who ordered that Haibat 
Xh&n should receive five hundred lashes in his presence, and 
should then be given to the widow. Addressing the woman, he 
said, This muiderer was my slave, I give him to you: with 
your own hands stab him with a knife till you kill him.” Haibai 
Eh&n employed some friends to intercede with the woman, and 
after much humiliation and weeping they succeeded in purchasing 
his release for 20,000 ianim, Haibat Khdn never after went 
out of his house until the day of his death. * * * . 

In his efforts to secure justice he appointed confidential spies 
(haridi) in all the fiefo, and throughout his territories; he also 
appomted them for great cities, and for important and distant 
towns. And that th^ might discharge their duties with 
effimen^ and honesty he did not give them too laige a field of 
obssrvarion. He never fidled to attend to what came to his 
knowledge throng these spies, and had no respect for persons 
in tdamustmring justice. These spies were greatly feared by the 
iKddes and and neither they nor their sons or dependants 

dared jbo dlstceaa my innocent person. * * * 
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Salt&n Balbati, while he was a EMn^ was addieted ie wine 
drinking, and was fond of giving entertainmento: two or thiie 
times in a week he would give banquets and gamble with his 
guests. * * * But after he came to the throne he allowed him¬ 
self no prohibited indulgences. He repented of all his former 
drunken bouts, gave up wine, and never mentioned the name of 
either wine or wine-drinkers. • ♦ • 

The intimate Mends of the Sult&n, such as ’iidil Kh&n, Tabar 
Kh&n, and others of the old Shamai Slaves, who, through the 
protection of the Sult&n, still occupied exalted positions, often 
said to him—Sovereigns, like Kutbu-d din Aibak and Shamsu-d 
din, our former patrons, conquered Jhdin,^ Malw&, ITjjain, 
Gujar&t, and other distant countries, and carried off treasure and 
valuables, and elephants and horses from the Mdia and jRdnaa, 
“ How is it that with your wdll equipped and disciplined army 
you do not undertake any distant campaign, and never move out 
of your territory to conquer other regions P** The Sult&n repUed, 
“ The thoughts which you have expressed have dbio been very active 
in my mind, but you have not considered the hordes of Ohangiz 
Kh&n, and Hie evil they have brought upq|, the women and 
children, the flocks and herds of my frontiers. These Mughals 
have established themselves in Ghazni, in Turmuz, and in 
M&war&u-n Hahr. Hul&kfl, the grandson of Ohangiz Qin, 
with a vast horde, has subdued ’Ir4k and ooeupied Baghdad. 
These accursed wretches have heard of the weaUh and prosperity 
of Hindust&n, and have set their hearts upon conquering and 
plundering it. They have taken and plundered L4hor, within 
my territories, and no year passes that they do not come here 
and plunder the villages.* They watch the opportunii^ of my 
departure on a distant campaign to enter my cities and ravage 
the whole Do&b. They even talk abont the' eonqnest and sack 
of Dehli. I have devoted all the revenues of my kingdom to the 

> Th« printed test givee this mae «• "faUibaii,** bvt flw H89. hsTt 
** tSe num used Igr FUriita. 

* ** *'riOiges. flee fa|rik,p. 7ft 
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eqaipment of ny army, and 1 hold all my Ibroes ready and ^ 
pared to reeehre them. I never leave my kingdom, nor will I go 
to any dlataiwe from it. In the reigns of my patrons and pre¬ 
decessors there was none of this diffionlty of the Mughals; they 
eoold lead their armies where they pleased, subdne the dominions 
of Ihe Hindus, and carry off gold and treasures, staying away 
from their capitals a year or two. If this anxiety, which ad¬ 
monishes me that I am the guardian and protector of Musulmmie, 
were removed, then I would not stay one day in my capital, hut 
would lead forth my army to capture treasures and valuables, 
elephants and horses, and would never allow the RdU an^ 
Bdnaa to repose in quiet at p distance. With the army that I 
possess I would take all the spirit out of the opponents and 
enemies of the Faith.” • * • 

The Sultdn frequently observed to his associates that elephants 
mid horses were the strength of Hindustan, and that one elephant 
was worth five hundred horsemen. * * * In the first year of 
the reign, sixty-three elephants were sent by Tit&r Kh&n, son of 
Arsldn Khin, from Lakhnauti to Dehli, which greatly pleased 
the people, andjnas the occasion of great public rejoicing. * * * 
He took great pleasure in hunting, and followed it with much 
zest during the winter. By his orders the country for twenty 
ho8 round Dehli was preserved, and no* one was allowed to take 
game. * * * He used to go out in the morning, and always 
returned at night, even if it were midnight. A thousand horse¬ 
men belongiiig to the palace guard, each man of whom was ac¬ 
quainted with his penon, accompanied him; besides a thousand 
old and trusty footmen and archers. Reports of the hunting 
expeditions of the Sultin were carried to HuUkd, at Baghdad, 
ttad he said, ** Balban is a shrewd ruler and has had mu^ ex- 
perisnee in govemment. He goes out apparently to hunt * * * 
hut really to exercise his men and horses, so that they may not 
ha wanting when times of danger and war arrive. * * * 

Tdtratds the end of the first year of his reign he employed 
hltuseif in luKiying the junglesi and in routing ^ JfrI- 
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whom no one had interfered with einee the da^e pf 
Shamstt^d din. * * * The turbnlenoe of the Mtwdttia had in¬ 
creased, and their strength had grown in the ndlghhotirhood* of 
Dehli, through the dissolute habits and negligence of the elder sons 
of Shamsu-d din, and the incapacity of the youngest, N&siru-d din. 
At n%ht they used to come prowling into the city, giving all lands 
0 ^trouble, depriving the people of their rest j and they plundered 
the country houses in the neighbourhood of the city. ♦ • • In 
the neighbourhood of Dehli there were large and dense jangles, 
through which many roads passed. The disaffected in the Do&b, 
^and the outlaws towards Hindustan grew bold and took to robbery 
on the highway, and they so besejt the roads that c^avans and 
merchants were unable to pass. The daring of the Miwattia in 
the neighbourhood of Dehli was carried to such an extent that the 
western gates’ of the city were shut at afternoon prayer, and no 
one dared to go out of the city in that direction after that hour, 
whether he travelled as a pilgrim or with the display ol^ a 
sovereign. At afternoon prayer the Mlwdttis would often come 
to the Sar-hauz, and assaulting the water-carriers and the gprls 
who were fetching water, they would strip them {md carry off 
their clothes. These daring acts of the Miwdtik had caused a 
great ferment in Dehli. 

In the year of his accession, the Sult&n felt the repressioii of 
the Miwdttis to be the first of his duties, and for a whole year 
he was occupied in overthrowing them and in scouring the 
jungles, which he effectually accomplished. Gref t numbers of 
were put to the sword. The SuU&n built a fort at 
Gop41-gir, mid established several posts hi the vicinity iff the 
city, which he placed in the charge of A%h4ns, with assignments 
of land (fiir their maintenance). In this campaign one hundred 
thousand of the royal mmy’ were slain by the and the 

* The printed text and the KSS.aa7 **MlwdH$^** tmt Undita has ** MlmlHi*,** 
and he is no douht ooneei The eoj^ts most have nmindetitood the aiau^ 
poeeibly thej bare modified the ottiiogn^hy. * {ZtoruHbuthde HmaM 

niQrepi^hfl%, that he a hundred feiHwariim (of file Ifemy) to the swiQ|d. 
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Sult&a with his sword delivered many servants of €fod from the 
assaults and violence of the ffliemy. From ihis time the city was 
Slivered from the attacks of the Miwdtiia, 

After ^e Sult&n had thus routed out the MiadUiSj and cleared 
away the jungle in the neighbourhood of the city, he gave the 
towns and country within the Do4b to some distinguished ohiefr, 
with directions to lay waste and destroy the villages of the 
marauders, to slay the men, to make prisoners of the women and 
children, to clear away the jungle, and to suppress all lawless 
proceedings. The noblemen set about the work with strong 
forces, and they soon put down the daring of the rebels. They 
scoured f^ie jungles and drove out the rebels, and the ryots were 
brought into submission and obedience. 

The Sult&n afterwards marched out twice to open the roads to 
Hindustdn, and proceeded to the neighbourhood of Kampil abd 
Patli&li. There he remained five or six months, putting the 
rebels to the sword. The roads to Hindustin were thus cleared, 
so that caravans and merchants could pass, and great spoil in 
slaves, herses, and cattle was secured. Kampil, Pattidli, and 
Bhojpfir, had been the strongholds of the robbers who had in- 
frsted the roads to Hindust&n, so the Sultdn erected in these 
places three strong foks, in which he placed Afgh&n garrisons. 
He set apart .cultivable lands for the, garrisons, and under the 
protection of these forces robbery was suppressed, and the roads 
to Hindustan were made safe. Sixty years have passed since 
these events but the roads have ever since been free from robbers. 
In this campaign he idso repaired the fort of Jal&li, which he 
garrisoned with Afgh&ns, and appropriated the land of the place 
to its support. The deif^ of the robbers was thus converted into 
Aguard^house, and Musulmans and guardians of the way took 
the place of highway robbers. It remains standing to this day. 

While the Sultfin was engaged in these duties news m^ved 
from Katefaer^ that disturbances had broken out in that disfriet. 
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that the heeses of the lyotB had been plnndered^ and tba^ the 
dietiicte of Bad&dn and Amroha were also dietnrbed. The 
mutiny had grown so much and had acquired siich ai^ngth ihfiii 
the ehiefs of Bad&dn and Amroha were in great trouble and w«ce 
unable to keep order. The Sult^ immediately returned from 
Eampil and Patti&li to Dehli, where great rejoidngs were made. 
His mind was bent upon suppressing the disturbances at B^teher, 
so he ordered the main body of his am^ (kalb) to be prepared 
for serrice, and he spread the report that he was going to ^e hills 
(m a hunting excursion. He left the city with his army without 
the royal tent-equipage, and made all haste to the scene of opera¬ 
tions. In two nights and three days he crossed the paoges at 
Kateher, and sending forward a force of five thousand archers, he 
gaye them orders to bum down Kateher and libstroy it, to slay 
ereiy man, and to spare none but wommi and children, not eyen 
boys who had reached the age of eight or nine years. He re¬ 
mained for some days at Kateher and directed the slaughte^ 
The blood of the rioters ran in streams, heaps of slain were to be 
seen near eyery yillage and jungle, and the stench of* the dead 
reached as far as the Ganges. This seyerity spread dismay 
among the rebels and many submitted. The whole district was 
rayaged, and so much plunder was made that tiie royal army 
was enriched, and the people of Bad&un eyen yvere satis fied. 
Woodcutters were sent out to out roads through the jangles, and 
the army passing along these brought the Hindus to submission. 
IProm that time unto the end of the g^rious* reign no rebellion 
made head in Kateher, and the countries of Bad&dn, Amroha, 
Sambal, and Kdnwari continued safe 6wm the yiolenoe p-M tur- 
bnlenee of the people of Kateher. 

The Sidtan haying thus extirpated the ontkwsi, returned yie- 
torious to his capital, where he remained some time. Ai^ the 
suppression of the freebooters, and the oonstmction of roads in 
eyeiy direction, by whl^ all fear of highway robbers was remoyed, 
the Sult&n resolyed upon mafciim^ a campaign in the Jdd modi- 

1 . %.\f 
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tatnft. He aocor^iigly marcked tiiither a anitable ferea* 
and inflicted duMtieement upon the hilk of Jdd and die yiotnity. 
The oouniij was plundered, uid a laige number of horsM fbU 
into the hands of die soldiers, so that the pries of a horse in the 
annj came to be forty tankas, * * * 

Two years after the Sult&n retomed from his Jdd expedition 
he maiohed to L&hor, and ordered the rebuilding of* the fort 
which the Mughals destroyed in the reigns of the sons of 
Shamsn-d din. The towns and Tillages of L&hor, which the 
Mughals had devastated and laid waste, he repeopled, and ap¬ 
pointed architects and managers (to superintend their restoration.) 

While* on this oampaigi^ again brought to his notice 
that the old Shamat military grantees of land were unfit for 
service, and never went out. * * * On returning to Dehli he 
ordered the muster-master to make out a list of them, with fiill 
particulars, and to present it to the throne far instructions. It 

fi en appeared that about two thousand horsemen of the army of 
lamsu-d din had received villages in the Doab by way of pay. 
* * * Thirty or forty years and even more had passed since the 
establishmmit of this body, many 5f the grantees were old and in¬ 
firm, many more had died, and their sons had taken possession of 
the grants as an inheritance from their fiithers, and had caused their 
names to be recorded in the records of the *Ariz (Muster-master). 
Some who had no children sent their slaves as their representa¬ 
tives. All these holders of service lands called themselves pro¬ 
prietors, and professed if> have received the lands in free gift from 
SulUn Shamsu-d din^ e * « Some of them went leisurely to 
pslifiirm their military duties, but the greater part stayed at 
home making excuses, the acoeptance of which they secured by 
presents and bribes of all sorts to tiiie deputy muster-master and 
his oifieialB. 

When the Ih^ wag brought to the Sulidn, in the year of his 
eHorn from Ldhor, he divided the grantees into three Mapoet. 
fha fiMt consisted of the old and worn-out, upon wheat ha ant* 
M^geaauma of fin^y or fifty ttmkoBf and resumed thofr tfrhipm. 
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2nd. Those who were in the prime of life, or were jonng, 
whom an allowance proportionate to their service was settled; 
their villages were not to be taken from them, bat the saiplus 
revennes were to be collected by the government revmme officers. 
3rd. The children and orphans, who held villages, and sent 
deputies to perform their military service. The grants were to 
be taken from these orphans and widows, but a suitable allowance 
was to be made for their food and raiment. 

These orders caused great dismay among the old Shaimi 
grantees, of whom there were many in the city, and a loud outcry 
arose in every quarter. A number of them assembled and went 
to the house of Maliku-1 umard Fa)diru-d din weeping, 

and complaining that more than fifty years had elapsed since 
the reigmof Shamsu-d din, and that they had regarded the lands 
granted to them by that sovereign as having been given in iree> 
gift (m'dw). • ♦ • The hotwdl felt for them, • • and, going to 
the Court, he stood thoughtful and dejected before the Sult&ijg 
who, observing his state, inquired what was the matter. The 
hotwdl replied, 1 have heard that the Muster-master is taming 
off all the old men, and that *the officers of the exchequer are 
resumhig the lands which support them. This has filled me 
with sorrow and fear, for I am an old man and feeble, and if old 
men are to be rejected in the Day of Judgment, and are to find 
no place in heaven, what will become of mo P * * * The Sult&n 
, was moved with compassion, and sending for the revenue officers, 
he directed that the villages should be ocmfirmed to the grantees, 
and that the orders passed respecting them should be treated as 
inoperative. I, the author, very well remember that many^of 
these grantees lived and rendered service at the Court of Sultdn 
J^dlu-d din,< always invoking blessings on Sult&n Balban and 
Malik Fakhru-d d(n. 

Four or five years after the aocesrion of the Sult&n, Sher S3i&n, 
his cousin, a distinguished Kh&n, who had been a great barrier to 
the inroads of the Mughals, departed ^ life. I have heard 
from reUable squrees that ^ 4^ notuometo D^i, mi 
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tiiat ilte SalUn caused him to he poisoned. A grand tomb wae 
e^ted to his memory at Bhatnir. He was one of the most 
distanguished and respected of the Forty ShamH slaves, all of 
whom bore the title of Khan, He repaired the forts of Bhatinda 
and Bhatnir, and held charge of the districts of Sann&m, Labor, 
Dip^pur, and other territories exposed to the inroads of the 
Mughals. He maintained several thousand horse, and had many 
times utterly routed the Mughals. Ho had caused the khutba 
to be read in the name of the Sult4n Ndsiru-d din at Ghazni, 
and the terror of his name and the greatness of his power de- 
tered the Mughals from assailing the frontiers of Hindust&n. 
But notwithstanding his services, he felt a strong apprehension 
that there was an intention to get rid of all the old Shamsi slaves 
upon some pretext or other, so he kept away from Dehli. He 
did not even come there when Sult&n Balkan succeeded, and so 
the Sult&n, although the Kh&n was his cousin, caused him to be 
Hpisoned. After his death the Sult&n bestowed S&mAna and San¬ 
n&m on Tamar Kh&n, who also was one of the Forty Shami slaves. 
The other possessions of the late Eh&n were given to other noble¬ 
men. Sher Kh&n had coerced and brought under his control 
the Jats, the Khokhars, the Bhattis, the Minas, the Mand&hars, 
and other similar tribes ; he had also shown himself able to give 
a good account of the Mughals. The nobles who succeeded him ^ 
in his territories were unequal to these duties; the Mughals made 
head against t||em, and these frontier countries were exposed to, 
their ravages. What the late Eh&n had effected in one decade, 
no one of his successors was able to accomplish. 

When Sult&n Balbaa had secured himself in his dominions. 


and had removed all hitf rivals and opponents, and when he had 
appointed his own followers to the ipossessions of Sher EhAn, he 
gave a royal canopy to his eldest son, proclaimed him his heir 


apparent, and made him governor of ail Sind and the other 
dspendmit fitmtier districts. He then sent him with a lad!ge 
1)0^. bf'uobles and officials to Molt&nt The prince was u 
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days by the name of Muhammad Sultdo, but the Sultdii, ob 
giving him this appointment, bestowed on him the title of 
Mulk. He is commonly known as E.h&n4 shahid, “the 
Martyr Khdn.'' In the early years of his Other’s reign he had 
held the territory of Sol and some districts dependent thereto. 
Here he exhibited many virtues and excellent qualities. Several 
of the old Shanui slaves had given the name of Muhammad to 
their sons, and these all became famous. Thus there was Mu¬ 
hammad Eishli Eh&n, who had no rival in archery in Ehurds&n 
or Hindiistdn. * * * Among these Muhammads, the son of 
Snltdn Balban, named Muhammad Sult&n, was pre-eminently 
distinguished. His father loved him dearer than his life. The 
Oourt of the young prince was frequented by the most learned, 
excellent^ and accomplished men of tllO time. His attmidmits 
used to read (to him) the Shdk-ndmahf the Diwdfhi Sandi^ the 
IHwdn’4 Khdkdni, and the Khamah of Shaikh Niz&mi. Learned 
men discussed the merits of these poets in his presence. Ami| 
Khusrd and Amir Hasan were servants at his Court, and at¬ 
tended upon him for five years at Multdn, receiving from the 
prince allowances and grants of land. The Prince fiilly appreci¬ 
ated the merits and excellencies of these two poets, and delighted 
to honour them above all his servants. I, the author of this 
work, have often heard from Amir Ehusrd and Amir thai 
they had veiy rarely seen a prince so excellent^ and virtuous as 
the “ Martyr Prince.** * * At his entertainm^llta they never 
heard him indulge in foolish dirty talk, whether wine was drunk 
or not; and if he drank wine he did so with moderation, so as 
not to become intoxicated and senseless. * * * 

The Martyr Prince twice sent messengers to Shiriz for the 
express purpose of inviting Shaikh S'adi to Mult&n, and for¬ 
warded wiUi them money to deftay the expenses of the journey. 
His intention was to build a khdnkdh (monastery) for hSm m 
Multfm, and to endow it with villages far its maintenanee. 
^waja S'adi,, through the feeMeness of old age, was unable 
to accept the inviiatipi^, but on both oecasions he sent some 
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Yfives in own hand, and made ^Ui ii{>ologieB alao in 
writing. • • • 

fireiy jrear the Prince need to come to see his father, bringing 
treasure and presents, and after staying a few days at Court 
he returned to his government. On the last occasion of tlfeir 
meeting the Sultin addressed him in private, telling him that 
he had grown old, * * that he had made him his heir-apparent, 
and now intended making a will for his guidance. * * He called 
for pen and ink, and giving them into his son^s hands, com¬ 
manded attention to his dictation. ■* * * When the Sultdn 
had finished his testament^ of counsel, he sent the Prince back to 
Mnltan. , 

In the same year that the Sult&n made this testament he sent 
hie younger son, Bughri Khdn, also entitled Hasiru-d din, to 
S&m&na, having placed under his charge Sfim&na, Sann4m, and all 
their dependencies. This prince was a fine young man, but in 
(]|^lities he was not to be compared with his elder brother. When 
the Sttlt4n sent him to his government he commanded him to 
increase the allowances to the old soldiers, and to enlist twice ns 
many more new men. He also ordered him to promote the in¬ 
dustrious and &ithfnl officials, and to give them grants of land. 
He further directed him to be particularly carefiil in appointing 
offioera for his army, so that he might be ready to repel any ad¬ 
vances of the Mughals. 

Bughrfi Khan was inferior to his elder brother in intelligence; 
the Sult&n therefore directed him not to be hasty in business, 
but to consult with his officers and trusty followers on all matters 
of importance concemii^ the army and country. All matters 
beyond his capacity were to be refersed direct to the Sultin, and 
idi orders upon such questions v^h the Sultfin might pass 
w^ to be senqtulonsly enffirced, without fulure or e»)eM; 

, The Sultdn ffirbad the use of wine to^ughri Khin. * ebH> 
jAuerif^ that S&m&na was an important territory, and its army: 
an4 he threatened him that if he indulged 

> Au IMnneni k) gim in FinAte. ’ 
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and in nnseemly practices, neglecting the interests of the Wtiij 
and the country under his charge, he would assuredly nmove 
him, and give him no other employment. The Bult&n also sent 
spies (barid) to watch over his proceedings, imd took great pains 
to ^tain information of his doings. The son accordingly con¬ 
ducted himself honourably and gave up improper indulgences. 

At this time the Mughal horse crossed the Biydh, and the 
Sult&n sent against them the Martyr Prince from Mult&n, 
Bughri Kh4n from S&m4na, and Malik B&rbak Bektars^ from 
Behli. They marched to the Biyah, driving back the Mughals, 
and obtaining many victorios over them, so that the enemy were 
unable to advance beyond the Biyah. In each of these three 
armies there were about seventeen or eighteen thousand horse. 

Fifteen or sixteen years had passed since the accession of 
Balban, during which the countiy had been quiet, and no adver¬ 
sary or disaffected person had disturbed the peace. * * * News 
at length reached Dehli that the perfidious Tughril had broken 
out in rebellion at Lakhnauti. Tughril was a Turk, and a very 
active, bold, courageous, and generous man. Sult&n Balban had 
made him viceroy of Lakhnauti and Bengal. Shrewd and know¬ 
ing people had given to Lakhnauti the name of Bulghfikptir (the 
city of strife), for since the time when Sult&n Mu’izzu-d din 
Muhammad S&m conquered Dehli, every governor that had been 
seat from thence to Lakhnauti took advantage of the distance, 
and of the difiiculties of the road, to lebeL If they did not 
rebel themselves others rebelled against them, killed them, and 
seized the country. The people of this country had for many 
long years evinced a disposition to revolt, and the disaffected and 
evil disposed among them generally succeeded in alienating the 
loyalty of the governors. 

Tughril Kh4n, on being appointed to Lakhnauti, was successfttl 
in several enterprises, fie attacked J&jnagar* and carried off 

I Firidiia reads this name as " Birlfts.*’ 

* 13(0 printed tskt has H&Jinagsr, aa obvious blaiidar. Tha MSS. oorreotljr jhu 
Jtgaagar.** Briggs, Mowing Jpow, np, " Ifjnagar is im the tanks of the ala* 
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gret^ jqpoil in valuables and elephants. Traitors and rebels then 
naade jadvanoes to him, and represrated that the Sultan was old, 
and ^ two sons were engaged in guarding against the Mugluds. 
That no year passed without the Mughals forcing their way into 
Hindustan and seizing upon different towns. The Court of 
Behli had quite enough to do in repelling these attacks, and 
neither the Sultin nor his sons could leave this all important duty 
to come to Lakhnauti. The nobles of Hindustan had no leader, 
they were wanting in soldiers and retainers, in elephants and 
wealth, and they were quite incapable of marching to Lakh¬ 
nauti and opposing Tughril. So they urged him to revolt and 
make himself king. Tughril^listened to and was led astray by 
th^ evil advisers. He was young, self-willed, and daring; 
** ambition had long laid its egg in his head,'' and ho was heed¬ 
less of the royal revenge and chastisement. The spoil and ele¬ 
phants which he had captured at Jdjnagar he kept for himself^ 
and sent none to Dehli. He assumed royal insignia, and took 
the title of Sultin Mughisu-d din, which title was used in the 
khuiiba and on his coins. He was profuse in his liberality, so the 
people of the city and the environs were his friends. Money 
closed the eyes of the clear-sighted, and greed of gold kept the 
more politic in retirement. The army and the citizens lost all 
fear of the supreme power, and jbined, heart and soul with 
Tughril. 

The rebellion of Tughril was a sore trouble to Balban, for the 
rebel had been one of his cherished slaves {landa). In his 
anger and sorrow he lost his rest and appetite; and as the news 
of Tughrirs introducing his name into the khi&ibat his striking 
of coins, and his largesses,reached Dehli, he became more tmd, 
mme incensed. He was so engrossed with this rebellion that no 

hamuMt, sad was tiw capital of Oriasa,'* and there is stdl a town called Jt^pnt in 
Ottttiofc. Bat the J‘li|nagair here mentioned was evidently east of tiie Brahuapnlira, 
andoorvespcRkda to Ttppera. The Sanfur-gimw, presently mentioned as on tiie road to 
‘ deseribedhy Bennell as hdng once a huge city and now a viUi^ ^ a 

cl ^ firnlMiBBpain, 18 milM S.S. of 1. 280, 
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other buaincss received any attention; night and day he "wm mi 
the alert Cor farther news about it. At first he sent agsisst 
the rebd Ahtagin, ‘Hhe long haired,^ who was known as Jkmit 
Shfin. This chief was an old slave of Balkan; he had re- 
oeived his training among miHtary men, and had for mai^ 
years held the fief of Oadh. ^He was named Oommander-in- 
chief, and along with him were sent Tamar Kh&n Shamsi, MaHk 
Tija-d din, son of Eatlagh Eh&n Shamsi, and other nobles of 
Hindast&n. 

Amir Eh&n, with the army of Hindustin, crossed the Sar&fi,^ 
and mardied towards Lakhnauti; and Tugliril, with a large force 
numbering many elephants, advanced to meet him. The two 
armies came in sight of each other, and a number of people as¬ 
sembled to support the traitor Tughril. His profuse liberality had 
induced many of the inhabitants of that country to assist him, 
and had won over also a large number of the troops sent from 
Dehli against him. He attacked Amir Kh&n and defeated him. 
The troops of Dehli fled, and were cruelly treated by the Hindfis. 
The victorious troops of Tughril pursued, and many of the de¬ 
feated force, being poor and greedy, and unmindful of the Sultdn’s 
chastisement, deserted the army of Amir Eh&n, and joined 
Tughril. Whe 9 the news of this defeat reached the Sult&n, his 
rage and shame increased a hundred-fold. All fear of the ang^ 
of €k)d left his bosom, and he gave way to needlees seviKrity. 
He ordered Amir Kh&n to be hanged over the ^te of Oudh. 
This condign punishment excited a strong flwling of opposition 
aniong the wise men of the day, who looked upon it as a token 
that the reign oTBalban was drawing to an end. 

Next year the Sult&n sent another army against L^drimaut^ 
under a new, commander. The defeat of Amir Khdn had made 
Tughril bolder, and his power and state had greatly increased. 
He marched out of Lakhnauti, attacked the army of Deldi, and 
totally defeated it. Many of this force also deserted to Tughril, 
allured by his gold. The newS; of ibis second defeat ormr- 

^ flert S«r&n, nid’VlbsrwndsBRriii mesaiog ihs ftyja Sr 
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whdmed tli« S«l(&n wiih shame and anger, his lilb was em- 
Inttored, and he devoted all his attention and eneigy to effect the 
defeat of Tnghril. He resolved to mareh agaiof^t the rebel in 
person, and ordwed a large number of boats to be eolleeted on 
the Ganges and the Jumna. He then set forth, as if for a 
hunting exeniaion to Sim&na and Sanndm (the ffefe of his son 
Bnghrd Khdn), and, dividing these districts, he placed them 
under the charge of the chiefs and troops oi those districts. Malik 
Sunj Sarydnddr was made Ndib of S&m&na, and commander of 
its forces. Baghrd Khin was directed to collect his own forces, 
and to follow in the rear of his father^s army. The Sult&n then 
left S&mdna, and, proceeding into the Do&b, he crossed the 
Gkmges, and took his coarse to Lakhnanti. He wrote to his son 
at Multdn, directing him to he careful of his country, and to give 
a good account of the Mughals, adding that he had placed the 
toreea of S&mdna at his disposal. The Sultdn wrote also to 
Maliku-1 umari Kottodl of Dehli, one of his most trusty ad* 
herents, appointing him to act as his lieutenant at Dehli during 
his absence, and placing the whole business of the State and the 
various ofElcials under his charge. In announcing this appoint¬ 
ment the Salt&i;^ told him that he had marched against Tughril, 
and that he was ffilly resolved to pursue him, and never turn 
back until he bad exacted vengeance. 

The Sultdn summoned ail the forces of the neighbourhood where 
he was, and marched fer Lakhnauti, his rage and shame causing 
him to disregard the rainy season. Proceeding into Oudh he 
ordered a general levy, and^ two lakhs of men of all classes 
were enrolled* An immense fleet of boats was collected, and in 
^ese he passed his army over the Sar&d. The rains now came 
on, and although he had plenty of boats the* passage through the 
low4ying eonntry was difficult, and the army was delayed tmi 
or tMre days, toiling through the water and mud, and the pour¬ 
ing taiiL Meantime Tnghril had received intelligence the ad- 
vaikee of the Suitdn. He then said to bis friends afld supporttra, 
** H «uy one berides the Si^tin had come against me, I trtnld 
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have faced him, and fought it out. But as the Sult&n has M 
his duties at Dehli, and has come agsunst me in person, I cannot 
withstand him/' When intelligence of the passage of thi,e Sar&d 
reached Tughril, he immediately prepared for flight, and as the 
Sultdn's march was retarded by the rains he had plenty of time. 
Many people joined him through fear of the -Sultdn's vengeance; 
and he carried off with him treasure and elephants, a picked 
body of troops, his officers, relations, and adherents, with their 
wives and children. He also worked upon many people by 
holding out to them the terrors of the Sultdn's vengeance, so 
that tliey collected their money and followed him. He took the 
road to J4jnagar, and halted at a cdiy place, one day’s journey 
from Lakhnauti. Few persons of importance were left in the 
city, and the people were all well disposed to him, having the 
fear of the Sultan on the one hand, and the hope of Tughril’s 
ferVour on the other. The Sultdn was thirty or forty kos from 
Lakhnauti, and Tughril continued his march to J&jnagar. He 
deluded the people who accompanied him by telling them that he 
would stay for a time at Jajnagar, but that the Sult&h would 
be unable to remain long at Laklinautl. As soon as he should 
hear of the Sult4n’s departure they would plunder Jijnagar, and 
return rich and safe to Lakhnauti, for no one whom the Sultan 
could leave there would be able to oppose their return. On thmr 
approaching the ^ace the Sult&n's deputy would retire. 

Several days were passed by the Sultan at lAkhuauti in 
arming and newly organizing his forces; but he set off with aU 
possible speed towards Jdjnagar in pursuit of the rebel. The 
author’s maternal grandfather, SipiUh-sdldr His&mu-d din, mkil- 
dar of Malik Bdr>bak, was made governor of Lakhnauti, with 
directions to send on te the army, three or four times evezy week, 
full particulars of the news which might arrive ftom Dehli, 
Balban marched with all speed, and in a few days arrived at 
Sun^>g&nw. The Eii of that place, by name Dandj Bii, met 
tbe Snlt&n, and an agreement was made with him that he ^ould 
guard against the escape of Tughztl by water. 
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The Snlt&n many times publicly declared that he would never 
give up the pursuit of the rebdi. They were playing for half the 
kingdoiB of Dehli; and if Tnghril took to the water he would 
pursue him, and he would never return to Behfi, or even men¬ 
tion it, until the blood of the rebol and his followers had been 
poured out. The people of the army well knew the fierce temper 
and implacable resolution of the Sult&n. They despaired of ever 
returning, and many of them drew up their wills and sent them 
to their homes. • • * The army marched about seventy kos, 
and arrived in the vicinity of J&jnagarj but Tughril had pursued 
a different route, and not a man of his army had been seen. 
The Sult&n therefore sent«Malik B&rbak Bektars^ Sultdni, at 
the head of seven or eight thousand horse, who marched ten or 
twelve kos in advance of the main force, and every day scouts 
were sent.on before this advance party to get intelligence of 
Tughril. Thus they proceeded. But although scouts were sent 
out in all directions, no trace could be found of the rebel, till 
one day Muhammad Sher-anddz, the chief of Kol, his brother 
Malik Mukaddir, and “ Tughril-kush,” all brave and renowned 
soldiers, who had been sent forward ten or twelve kos in advance 
to reconnoitre and make inquiries, fell in with a party of corn 
dealers, who were returning home after completing their dealings 
with Tughril. These men wore immediately seized, and Malik 
Sher-andiz ordered two of them to be beheaded. This act so 
terrified the rest that they gave the desired information. Tugh- 
1K1 was encamped at less than half a kos distance, near a stone- 
built reservoir,® and intended next day to enter the territory of 
J&jnagar. Malik Sher-and&z sent two of these grain dealers in 
elmtge of two Tnrki hoirsemen to Malik B&rbak, announcing the 
discovery, and urging his advance. The reconnoitring party 
proceeded and fbnnd the tents of. Tughril pitched near a band, 
with all his fio'ce encamped aronnd. All seemed secure and free 

^. Thla ui always so giv^ in the Printed Text and in the MSS., bnt Piridda 
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from apprehension; some were washing their olothes, others were 
drinking wine and singing. The elephants were browsing on the 
branches of the trees, and the horses and cattle were gpizing— 
everywhere a feeling of security prevailed. The leaders of the 
reconnoitring force remarked to each other that if they wore 
discovered the traitor would take to flight. His elephants and 
treasure might fall into their hands, but he himself would escape. 
If this occurred, what could they say to the Sultin, and what 
hope would there be of their lives. They therefore resolved that 
it was best to take the boldest course, to rush at once into the 
enemy’s camp and attack the tent of the traitor. He might 
possibly be taken and be beheaded before his forces could rally to 
the rescue; and his army might take to flight, under the impres¬ 
sion that they were attacked by the army of the Sult&n, and not 
by a mere handful of thirty or forty horsemen. So the brave 
fellows drew their swords, and shouting the name of Tughril, 
dashed into the camp. They reached his tent; but Tughril had 
heard the clamour, and, passing through his scullery, he mounted 
a horse without a saddle, and made off to a river which ran 
near. The whole army of Tughril, under the impression that 
the Sult4n was upon them, fled in terror and dismay. Mu«> 
kaddir and Tughril-kush ” pursued Tughril, who made all 
speed to the river. When he reached it, Tughril-kuah drew an 
arrow,, shot him in the side and brought him down. Mukaddir 
instantly dismounting, cut off his head, and oast his body into 
the river. Concealing the head under his clothes he went iff 
the river, and washed his hands. The officers of Tughril came 
up shouting, Your Majesty,” and seeking frr him on every 
side. Just then Malik Birbak arrived mth his anny and dis^ 
persed the frrces of Tughril. Mnkaddir and Tughxil-kush 
placed the head of the traitor before Malik B&rbak, who instantly 
wrote a despatch of victory to the Sult&n. The sons and 
daughters of Tughril, his attendants, companions, and officers, 
all fell into the hands the victors. The men of this victoiioua 
force obtained such boot^ in monay, goods, horses, aiin% 
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* «nd handoftids, ai to auffiae them stud their children for many 
yesra. Two or tiiree thonaand men and women were taken 
priaonera. 

When newe of the rictory and of the death of Tughril reached 
the Snltinf he halted, and Malik Birbak returned, bringing 
with him the booty and prisoners that had fallen into his hands. 
The Malik recounted all the particulars of the victory, and the 
Snltin was veiy angry with Muhammad Sher-andkz, saying that 
he had committed an error, which might have been of serious 
consequences to him and the army of Dehli. But as all had 
ended well, the Sult&n, after these censures, bestowed robes and 
rewards upon all the men o£ the reconnoitring party, according 
to their rank and position, and raised their dignities. Upon 
Muhammad Shei>and&z he bestowed especial favour; to the man 
who shot the arrow he gave the title of ** Tughril-kush,’*' Slayer 
of Tughril; and to Mukaddir, who had cut off the traitor’s head 
he gave a robe and suitable rewards. * * * This achievement 
increased a hundred-fold the awe felt of Balban by his subjects. 

The Sult&n returned to Lakhnauti, and there ordered that 
gibbets should be erected along both sides of the great basdr^ 
which was more than a in length. He ordered all the sons 
and sons-in-law of Tughril, and all men who had served him or 
borne arms for him, to be slain and placed upon the gibbets. 
Tughril had shown great fovour to a certain kalandar, * * * 
and the Sult&n went so for as to kill him and gibbet him, with idl' 
his followers. The punishments went on during the two or three 
days that the Sultin remained at Lakhnauti, and the beholders 
were so horrified that Ih^ nearly died of fear, I, the author, 
have heard from several «ld men that such punishment as was 
inflicted on Lakhnauti had never been heard of in Dehli, and no 
one could remember anything like^it in Hindostdn. A number 

' The Text in ency ioatanee qieaka of Malik Mukaddir and Tnghril-kiiak aa 
two diatbot panona, and ikk poaaage ia deoiiive at to the anthor^s ophdott. Fhlfots, 
heWpffa^ evid^tlj i^ed l^u^'a aooonnt, k inik aa diatiiiot in Mining font 
iMM^'waa foe aoan who foot and kflled Togbdl, and ilwt it waa be m wpi 
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of prisonen who belonged to Dehli and its neighbourhood, were'* 
ordered to' be pat in fetters and carried to Delhi, there to receive 
their punishment. 

The Sultin reopained some days longer at Lakhnautii He 
placed the country under the charge of his younger son, Baghr4 
Kh6n, to whom he granted a canopy and other royal insignia. 
He himself appointed the officials and feudatories (iktd^ddrs)} 
but he gave to Biighrd Kh&n all the spoils of Tughril Shin, 
excepting the elephants and gold which he took with him to 
Dehli. He called his son to him in private, and made him take 
an oath that ho would recover and secure the country of Bengal, 
and that he would not hold convivial parties, nor indulge in wine 
and dissipation. He then asked his son where he was lodging, 
and he replied in the palace of the old kings near the great 
ddzdr. Bughrd Khdn was also called Mahmdd, and the Sultin 
said to him, ** Mahmdd, didst thou see P ” The prince was 
surprised at the question, and made no answer. Again the king 
said, Mahmdd, didst thou see ? The prince was amazed, and 
knew not ..what answer to give. The Sult&n repeated the ques- 
tion a third timfiy and then added, ** You saw my punishments 
in the bdsdrV* The prince bowed and assented. The Sult&n 
went on to say, '*lf ever designing and evil-minded perseni^ 
'should incite you to waver in your allegiance to Dehli, and ibo 
throw dff its authority, then remember the vengeance which you 
have seen exacted in the bdzdr. Understand me and forget not, 
that if the governors of Hind or Sind, of Malwa or Ghijarat, or 
.Dakhnauti, or Sun&r-gdnw shall draw the sword and become 
rebels to the throne of Dehli, then such punishment as has ihlkm 
upon Tughril ai^d his dependents will &11 upon them, their wives 
and ohaldren,^and all their adherents. Another da^ he spoke to 
his son in private before some of his principal assomates [tm- 
premng upon him the re^onsiUUtiea of hie eiatwnt and teaming 
him againet pUaaure and diesipatum], 

. The Sult&p then took hi& c^paiiare tot })dlili,.and Bughri 
Eh&n accompanied. 1dm for some maarehes^ On tl^ day hefma 
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BT]g]ir& Kh4& was to retam the Sult&n halted> and after morning 
prayer he called sereral of his old jfHends and Bnghrd Eh6n into 
his presence. He directed the latter to summon his secretary to 
come with writing materials, and told them to sit down before 
him, for he was about to deliver some counsels to his son. 
Then addressing his friends he said, “I know that whatever 
principles of government 1 may enforce i^pon this my son, he, 
through his devotion to pleasure, will disregard. Still, my 
paternal affection impels me to write down some counsels for 
him, in the presence of you who are old men, who have seen 
much, and have gained great experience. God give my son 

grace to act upon some of mycwords.**' 

* « « * « 

After the Sultdn had concluded his counsels to his son, and 
the secretary had committed them to writing, he gave him a 
robe of honour, tenderly embraced him, and shedding" tears over 
him bade him farewell. Bughri Khdn then returned to Lakh- 
nauti, and the Sult4n, with his army, pursued his journey 
towards Dehli. On reaching the Sard he halted, and ho issued 
an order tHkt no one who had gope with the army from Dehli to 
Lakhnauti should remain at the latter place without permission, 
and that no one should proceed from Lakhnapti to Delhi without 
his consent. After an inspection of the men of his army, be ‘ 
crossed the river and continued his journey. * • * He passed 
through Badddn, and crossed the Ganges at the ferry of Ghandr. 
The people of Dehli of all classes came forth to meet him * * * 
and he entered his capital after being absent tliree years. 
joiok^if puhUc thanki, and rmardA^ 

After the rewards were distributed, the Sult&n ordered a row 
of gibbets to be erected on both sides of the road from Bad&dn 
to Talpat (Pilibhit I), and that the inhabitants of Dehli and its 
environs, who had joined Tughril, and had been made prisoners 
at Lakhnauti, should be suspended thereon. This direftil curder 
l^raad chsmay in the city; for many of the inhabi^mits the 
tonn and environs had relations and connections amOng the 
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prisoners. * * * The public sorrow became'known to the 
of the armj, who was greatly shocked. He proceeded on the 
evening of the Sabbath, and throwing himself at the feet of the 
Sttltmi interceded for the unhappy prisoners. The Sult&n was 
moved by his importunity, aud ordered that the majority of the 
pris(mers, who were of no name and repute, should be set at 
liberty; that some of the better known should be banished to the 
neighbouring towns, and that those belonging to the city should 
be retained in prison for a time. The most notorious among them 
were ordered to be mounted on buffalos, and to be paraded round 
the city for an exemplary punishment. After a while, through 
the intercession of the kdzl^ they all obtained their release. * * * 

The Sultan's eldest son, who was called Khdn of Multdn, and 
ruled over Sind, brought to Dehli the tribute money and horses 
for the whole three years during which the Sult&n had been 
absent, and presented his reports to bis father. The Sult&n was 
greatly pleased, his affection and kindness to his son was in¬ 
creased tenfeld, and he sent him back to lus government loaded 
with honours. • • ♦ 

In the year 684 h. (a.d. 1285) the Khin of Hult&n, the 
eldest son and heir apparent of the Sultdn, and the mainstay of 
the State, proceeded to Labor and Deob&lpur (Dlpdlpur) to 
oppose the accursed Samar, the bravest dog of all the dogs of 
Ohangiz Kh&n. By the will of fate, the prince with many of his 
nobles and officers fell in battle, and a grievous disaster thus hap¬ 
pened to the throne of Balban. Many veteran horsemen perished 
in the same battle. This calamity caused great and general 
mourning in Mult&n. * * * From that time the deceased prince 
was called **the Martyr Prince.'' Amir Kliuard was made 
prisoner by the Mughals in the same action, and obtained his 
freedom with great difficulty. He wrote an elegy on the death 
of the prince. * • • 

When the news of this defeat and the death of the prince 
reached the Snltin, he was quite broken down with sorrow. The 
army was a well-i^pmiited ona» mi ** the Martyr Prince” was 
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the soil ^om he had loved deuwr than lue life, and whom he 
had destined to be his snccessor. The Solt&ii was now more 
than eighty years old, and although he straggled hard against 
the effects of bis bereavement, they day by day beoame more 
apparent. By day he held his oourt, and entered into publie 
business as if to show that his loss had not affected him; but at 
night he poured forth his ones of grief, tore his garments, and 
threw dust upon his head. When the particulars of the prince's 
death arrived, the Sult&n bestowed Multdn, with the othm^ terri¬ 
tories, the canopy, and all the ensigns of royalty which he had 
given to the late prince, on Kai-Khusrd, his son. This prince 
was very young, but he was greatly favoured by the Sult&n, who 
sent him to Mult&n with a large retinue of nobles and officers. 
The reign of Balban now drew to a close, and he gradually sank 
under his sorrow. 

Biographical noticei of the nolka and great men qf the reign qf 

Balban, 

To return to my histoiy. When the Sult&n grew weak and iU 
from grief for his lost son, he summoned his younger son, Bughr& 
Kh&n, from Lakhnauti, and said to him, “ Grief for your brother 
has brought me to my dying bed, and who knows how soon my 
end may come! This is no time for you to be absent, for 1 have 
no other son to take my place. Kai-Khnsru and Kai-Kub&d, 
your sons,^ whom \ have cherished, are young, and hare not 
experienced the heat and cold of fortune. Youthful passions and 
indulgence would make them unfit to govern my kingdom, if it 
should descend to them. The realm of Behli would again be¬ 
come a child’s toy, as it was under the successors of Shamsu-d 
din. If you are in Lakhnauti when another mounts the throne 
in i)ddi, you must be his subordinate; but if you are estab¬ 
lished in DehU, whoever rules in Lakhnanti must submit to yen. 
Think over thisi do not leave my side; cast away all desire of 
geie^ to Lakheauti/’ Baghr& £h&n was a heedless prioee • 
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he did not know that in the management of a kingdom qneetione 
are constantly arising and dangers threatening. He had been 
two or three months in Dehli, and his father’s health had slightly 
improved. He wanted to go to Lakhnauti, so he found a pretext 
for doing so, and set off thither without leave from his father. 

Bughrd Kh&n had a son named Kai-Kuh&d, who had been 
brought up by the Sult4n, and now stayed by his side. The 
Kh4n had not reached Lakhnauti when the Sult&n became worse. 
He knew that he was stricken by death, and gave up all hope 
of surviving. Three days before his death, he summoned to his 
presence Maliku-l-umara Eotwal of Dehli, Khw&ja Husain Basri 
the wazir, and some other of hU favourite servants, and said, 
You are old and are versed in matters of government: you 
know how things go on when kings die, and I know that my end 
is near. * * ♦ After I am gone, you must set upon the throne 
Kai-Khusrd, son of my oldest son, the martyr prince, whom, after 
his father's death, I named os my successor, and who is worthy 
of the throne. He is young and incapable of ruling as yet, but 
what can I do ? Mahmiid (Bughr& Kh&n) has shrunk from the 
work, and people shut their eyes at him. He is gone to Lakh¬ 
nauti, intent upon other views. The throne will not stand 
without a king, and I see no course but that of my making my 
will in favour of Kai-Khusrd. He dismissed his friends, and 
three days afterwards he died. The kotwal aud his people were 
strong, and, as confidants of the late king, hj^d great power in the 
city. For a private reason, which it would be unseemly to 
expose,^ they had been unfriendly to the martyr prince, and they 
were apprehensive of danger if Kai-Ehusrfi succeeded, so they 
sent him at once to Mult&n. They thmi took Kai-Kub&d, the 
son of Bughr& Ehdn, and placed him on the throne with the 
title of Mu’izzu-d din. The corpse of Sultdn Balban was taken 
out of the Bed Palace at night, and was buried in the house of 
rest, and thus ended one who fbr so many years had ruled wtrii 
dignity, honour, and vigour. * * * 

* wiAX? S ji 
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From the day that Balban, the &ther of his people, died, all 
security of life and property was lost, and no one had any confi¬ 
dence in the stability of the kingdom. Ma'izzn-d din had not 
reigned a year before the chiefo and nobles quarrelled with each 
other; many were killed upon suspicion and doubt; and the 
people, seeing the troubles and hardships which had befidlen the 
country, sighed for a renewal of the reign of Balban, 

SuLTANU-L Habam Hu’izzu-d DuntA wau DfiT Kai-Svbad. 

The author of this history, ZiA-Bami, was a child in the reign 
of SuU&n Mu'izzu-d din Kai-Kubdd, grandson of Sultfoi Balban, 
and the details which he has Written he learned from his father, 
Muyidu-1 Mulk, and from his preceptors, who were men of note 
at the time. Kai>Kub£d^ ascended the throne in the year 
685 H. (1286 A.D.) ^ He was then seventeen or eighteen years 
old, and was a young man of many excellent qualities. He was 
of an equable temper, kind in disposition, and veiy handsome; 
but he was fond of pleasure and sensual gratifications. From his 
childhood till the day he came to the throne, he had been brought 
up under the eye of the Sult&n, his grandfather. Such strict 
tutors had been placed over him that he never had the idea of 
indulging in any pleasure, or the opportunity of gratifying any 
lust. His tutors, in fear of the Sultdn, watched him so carefully 
that he never cast his eyes on any fair damsel, and never tasted 
a cup of wine. Night and day his austere guardians watched 
over him. Teachers instructed him in the polite arts and in 
manly exercises, and he was never allowed to do any unseemly 
act, or to utter any impro^r speech. When, all at once, and 
without previous expectation, be was elevated to such a mighty 
throne, * * * all that he had read, and heard, and learned, he 
immediately forgot; his lessons of wisdom and self-restraint 

* Baxal genendBy uses ibe fide Ma*izza*d din, but 1 bare prefened fite fiiorUc «8d 

move name. 

* Fteperiy 686, as proved in the Printed Text bj « verse quoted hm Asiir 

XhasrtPiji SniaiH. 
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were thrown Mide, and he plunged at once into j^eaenre and 
dissipattea of eyerj kind. * * * Hia miniateia, likewiae, the 
young noblea of hia court, and hia companiona and Meada, all 
gave themaelfes up to pleasure. The example spiead, and all 
ranks, high and low, learned and onlemned, aoc^uired a taste for 
wine drinking and amusements. 

Kai-Eub&d gave up residing in the city, and, quitting %he 
Bed Palace, he built a splendid palace, and laid out a beautiful 
garden at Eilu-garhf, on the banks of the Jumna. Thither he 
retired, with the nobles and attendants of his court, and when it 
was seen that he had resolved upon residing there, the nobles 
and officers also built palaces and dwellings, and, taking up their 
abode there, Eilu-garhi became a populous place '[and the reiori 
of all the wtariee and minietrants of pleamre,’] Night and day 
the Sultan gave himself up entirely to dissipation and enjoyment. 

Malik Niz4ma-d din, nephew and son-*m-Iaw of Ma]iku>l 
umard Eotwal of Dehli, now rose to the highest offices. He 
became Dadrbaky or chief administrator of justice, and Nddhd 
mulk^ or deputy ruler of the State, and the government of the 
country was in his hands. Malik EiW&mu>d din, who held 
the office of secretary, an accomplished and eloquent man, 
thoroughly versed ni correspondence and the duties of secietaiy, 
was made 'Umdatvrl mulk esA Kdih-wakildar^ Nla&mu-d din 
was an active, ready, and crafty man, and his rise to power gave 
great offence to the nobles and servants of the late king, who 
were strong and numerous, and still held important positions. 
His head was filled with ambitious designs, while the Sultin wais 
engrossed with pleasure and conviviality^ The old and expe¬ 
rienced courtiers, who had felt the heat and cold of varying 
fortune, perceived that the minister bore them no good will, and 
formed ^emselves into various parties. l%e nobles, heads of 
great fiuuilles, found their position at court shaken, and some 
of them oonorived a craving for an extension of their power. 
Niz&mu-d din sharpened his teeth in the pursuit of his aanMrion, 
and argued with himself thus: Sultin Balkan was a wary' old^ 
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wol^ w1m> held poisesiuon of Dehlf Ibr riztj yean, and kepi down 
the people of tite kingdom with a firm grasp. He is gone, and 
his son, who was fitted to be a king, died before him; Bughri 
Kh^ rernmns contented at Lakhnanti, and the roots of empire 
wlubh the old man planted are day by day growing weaker. 
The Snlt&n, in his demotion to pleasare^ has not a thought finr 
his goremmait. If I get rid of Km-Khnsril, the son of **the 
Martyr Prince,'* and can remore some of the old nobles from the 
penon of the sovereign, the realm of Behli will &ll with ease 
into my hands.** With such thoughts and crooked designs, he 
began to play his game against Eai-Khusrd; so he said to the 
Sult&n, **Kai-Khusrd is your partner in the kingdom, and is 
endued with many kingly virtues. The nobles are very friendly 
towards him, and look upon him as the heir-apparent of Sult&n 
Balban. If several of Balban's nobles support him, one day they 
wiU set you aside and raise him to the throne. It would there¬ 
fore be politic for you to summon him from Multdn, and to make 
away with him on the road. This truculent suggestion was 
adopted, and messengers were sent for Kai-Ehusrd. Nizdmu-d 
din took advantage of the Sultdn's drunkenness to obtain his 
sanction for the murder of the prince. He then despatched his 
emissaries, who murdered the prince at Bobtak. 

This murder excited great dread of the n^inistewamong all those 
nobles who remained in office. The glory and honour of the 
maUkB was shattered, and frar seised upon them all. Nizdmu-d 
din became more overbearing. He brought a charge against 
Shwija Khatir, of the Sultdn, and had him placed upon 
an ass, and paraded through the whole city. This punishment 
incteased the terror which |dl the nobles and officers felt. He 
nevt resolved upon removing the chief nobles and heads of iUus- 
trious frmilles $ so he said to the SuJtin, These newly-made 
Mustdmins, who hold offices and appointments near your ma¬ 
jesty, are in league together. You have made them your com- 
psnions and associates, but they intend to deal treacherously 
you $ Introducmg themselves by degrees into ^ 
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palace^ they will turn you out and seize upon the hlngdoio* 
These Mughal nobles hold meetings in their louses and oonsa]^ 
together. They are all of one race^ their followers are nnmeroai^ 
and they have grown so strong that they will raise a reb^ic^.; 
Shortly after he reported to the Sultin some words which,had;" 
come to his ears, as having been uttered by these Mughals while 
in a state of intoxication, and he obtained from him permission 
to seize and kill them. One day he had them all seized in the 
palace, the principal of them were slain and cast into the Jumna, 
and their houses and property were plundered. Several de¬ 
scendants of slaves,^ also, who were men of high rank in the time 
of Balban, having formed acquaintances and friendship with these 
new Musulm&ns, were made prisoners and confined in distant 
forts. Their families, which had long taken root in the land, 
were scattered. 

Next after t.hese Malik Shdhj|k, amir of Mult&n, and Malik 
Tuzaki, who was the holder of the fief of Baran, and held the 


office of Muster-master-genoral—men of high rank and import¬ 
ance in the reign of Balban—^were both of them got rid of by 
stratagem. These proceedings made the designs of Niz&mu-d 
din sufficiently clear to all men of the court and city; and his 
house became the resort of the principal men of the place. He 
had obtained sifoh an ascendancy over Kai-Kub&d, that when¬ 
ever any one belonging to the city or otherwise made allunon to 
the ambitious designs of Niz&mu-d din, or, in a fiiir and open 
way, brought any evil practice to his notice, the Sultto used to 
say to his minister, So and so has spoken this about yon s’** 
or he would have the person seized, and giving him over to 
Niz&mu-d din, would say, ** This man wanted to make m^dbief 
between us.” . ,, 

The ascendancy of Nizdmu-d din reached sn^ a pitch ^at 
his wife, who was the daughter of Mali^-l' umard, jbeeame 
known as honorary mother*’ of the Sult&n, and the directress 
^ Ijiis female apartments. The sig^t of his power caused al} 
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gnutt mm md tbk 6 t of iho oHj uid oountiy to asxkndj watok 
1^ ftfooeodoiss 8 q 4 gnud agaaift hk hoitility with all oaation. 
IVith oToiy dofieo in their power, they endearoiired to obtain 
hb dvfwa, and to be reehoned among hie adherents. Kotwil 
liaiihn-l TTmari Fakhm^ d!n, &the^-in-law and unde of 
Kia&aiit-d din, oftmt spoke to him in prirate, and remonstrated 
with bkn cm his ambitioas deedgns and his destraetion of the 
nobles, saying, ** I and my father have been koUcdb of Dehli for 
eighty years, and as we have never meddled with affairs of State, 
we Imve remafned in safety, * o * banish this vision of royalty 
from your mind, for royalty has no relation with us. * * * 
Supposing you kill this drunken insensate Hng by some vil¬ 
lainy oontrivanee, the infomy of snch an action will remain 
upon you and your children till the day of ji^dgment.” * * • 
This admonition of the kotiDoi^t became generally known, * * * 
and raised him very high in public estimation. 

Niz&mn-d din profited nothing by these counsels; his ambition 
to acquire the re^ power made him blind and deaf. Every day 
he made some new move in the game, and sought to remove the 
Shiljis, who were obstacles in his road to sovereignty. Fate, how¬ 
ever, derided these crude designs, and smiled upon the Khiljis. The 
Snltdn himself became aware that Niz&mu-d din desired to remove 
him, and in feet his designs were patent to every*one in Dehli. 

While Kai-£ub&d was sitting on the throne in Dehli, his 
fekher, Bughrfi lOian, at Lakhnanti, had assumed the title of 
Kistm-d din, and had struck coins and caused the khutha to be 
read inliis own name. A correspondence was kept up between 
tiie fethw and son, mid messengers were constantly passing, 
emnytog presents from one ;to the other. The father was i&- 
'Smed of'his son’s devotion to pleasure, and of Niz4mn-d din’s 
denlgns, * * * pp^he wrote letters of adviee and caution to his son, 

. 0 « « but the Snlton, absorbed in his pleasures, * * * paid no 
head to his feilimr’s remonstrances, and took no notice of hii. 
iMatlM^^desigBS. l^eithm did he give the least attontiBst <il * 
of the kingdom. 
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When Bnghrd Kh4n^ heard that his son * * * paid no heed 
to his letters, he resolved to go and see him, and he wrote Urn a 
letter announcing hia intention. * * * This letter awakened ^e 
Salt&n*s affection * * * and several letters passed. * * * It was 
At length arranged that the Sultdn would go to Oudh, and that 
his &ther should come from Lakhnauti and meet him on the banks 
of the Sard. The Sult&n’s intention was to proceed privately 
(jaridah) to the Sard, but his minister opposed this, * * * ob¬ 
serving that the journey was long, and that he ought to tiavel 
in state with an army. * * * Old writers had' said that in 
pursuit of dominion fathers will slay their sons, and sons their 
dithers. Ambition for rule stifles^ both paternal and filial affec¬ 
tion. * * * The SnUdn's father had struck coins and caused the 
khutba to be re|d in his name—^besides, he was the rightful heir 
to the kingdom, and who could foresee what would happen at tUb 
interview. The Sultdn ought to proceed with his mmy in all 
state and grandeur. * * * The Bdis and Ednas would then 
come to pay their respects; but if he travelled with haste, idl 
reverence for the kingly office would be lost.” • • • His advice 
was taken by the Sultan, and he directed his army and travel¬ 
ling equipage to be prepared. 

In due time the Sultdn set out in all regal state, with a suit¬ 
able army, and marching into Oudh he pitched his camp on the 
banks of the Sard. When Bughrd Khdn heard that the Sultdn 
had brought a large army, he understood that Nizdmu-d din had 
instilled fear into tffe heart of his son; but he set forth fix)m 
LakhnauU with an army and elephants, and arrived at the Sard, 
where the two armies encamped on opposite sides of the river, 
within sight of each other. For two or three days officers passed 
from both sides, carrying messages between fiither and eon. 
The order of the interview was at length settled. Bughrd Khdn 
was to pay honour and homage to the king of Behli.’ He was to 
cross the river to see his son seated on his throne, and to kiss 

his hands (in token of inferiority). The Khdn said, ** I have no 

" 'W- 

> Heis now osllod "N&dni-d din,** but iteeeeu piefeceble to bit old mm. 
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indiwitioti to pay homage to my own son; btit he sHs upon the 
tiirono of Dehli in ^ither^s seat, and that exceeds in grandeur 
^ tho thrones of the earth. * * If I do not show it due 

honour, its gloiy will be shattered, and evil will come both upon 
me and my son« * * * 1 will therefore fulfil all the requirements 
of etiquette.'* He directed the astrologers to fix upon an 
auspicious hour for the interview; On the appointed day the 
Snlt&n's court was arranged, and he sat upon his throne to hold 
a lev^. Bughr& Kh&n alighted, and came within the privileged 
circle. He bowed his head to the earth, and three times kissed 
the ground, as required by the ceremonial of the court. But when 
he approached the throne, the Sult4n could no longer bear the 
degracjation of his fiither ; he threw aside all kingly grandeur, 
and, descending from the throne, cast himself at his fother's feet. 

* * * Father and son burst into tears and embraced each other, 

* * * and the Sultdn rubbed his eyes upon his father's foot. 
This sight drew tears also from the eyes of the beholders. The 
father took his son’s hand and led him to the throne, intending 
himself to stand before it for awhile; but the Sult&n came down, 
and conducting his fother to the throne, seated him there on his 
own right hand. Then, coming down, he bent his knees, and sat 
respectfully before him. ♦ • •♦Afterwards they had some con¬ 
versation together in private, and then *Bughr4 Xh&n retired 
across the rivei^to his own camp. ♦ • • 

One day, Bughr4 Kh4n, after telling his son a story about 
Jamshid, saud, ** Oh, my dear son, how far flit thou carry thy 
addiction to pleasure and dissipation, and how long wilt thou 
disregard the sayings of great and powerful kings p” • * * 
When the Eh&n had finished his counsels he wept, and pressing 
his son to his bosom bade him forewell; and as he did so, he 
secretly whispered to him his advice that he should remove 
Niz&mu-d din as soon as possible, otherwiso that man would (me 
day sdjEs an opportunity to remove him from the throne. So 
ss^g, aind shedding many tears, he parted fixun his son. • •i 
Whe^ he imiobed his own camp ho said to his firiends, ^ 1 h^ro 
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nid to my aoa ft&d to the kingdom of Dehli; 1 kaow 

toll wdd that nmthw my bob bot the tiitone of Dehli wUl long 
eKiat." 

Sju-Kuhdd returned throagh Oadhy towards Dehli, and ler 
eome days he was mindfal of his father’s advice, and abstained 
from sMisual amasements. ** * * The tenor ai that advice was 
known to all men in the army. * * * He kept aloof from 
women, till one day a lovely girl met him on the road [decked m 
Me «ios^ aUurinff and addressed some lines of poetry to 

him. * * * The Sult&n was overpowered by her charms, he 
oonld not resist * * * bat called for wine; and, drinking it in 
her presence, recited some vers^, to which she replied also in 
verse. * * * His Other’s connsds were forgotten, and he gave 
himself up to pleasnre in the society of that ** vow-breaker” [cmd 
plunged deeper into hia old Aodtfr]. From Oudh to Dehli all ins 
journey was one round of dissipation and pleasure. When he 
arrived at Kild-garhi public rejoicings were held. * * * 

I, Ziid-d din Barni, author of this work, heard from Edzi 
Shttfe^ din Soltdn K«i-KnbAd w so engrossed by his 
dissolute pursuits, that his government would not have endured 
for a single week, but for Malik^ Niz&mu-d din and Malik 
Kiwdmu-d din, both of whom were old Shamsi and Balbani 
nobles. ^ They were wise, experienced men, who possessed alnlity, 
and encouraged ability. * * * Nia&mu-d din wayJso very gene-' 
rous, * * * and it was a thousand pities that so many excellent 
qualities should aff have been spmlt by his ambition to attain 
the throne. * * t Soon after the Sultin returned from Oudh, 
hia oonstitutioB began to give way, and his excessive indulgence 
k sensual pleasures made him very feeble and pale, ^e thought 
upon the adviee of his feUier, and resolved upon removing 
Nizimu-d din, without reflecting that there was no one to take 
his place, and that troubles and difficulties would arise. So he 
ordered 2?izimn-d dk to proceed to Multdn to arrange, the 
afiaira of that d^Mod^y. The minister perceived ifa^ .the 
ftult&a was aotiag tpon advioo nsceived from lus fether, or auitte 
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oIImv penon, and ftaring tho hitri^M of his mala hb dalayad 
Im departure. Thb Sult&n’a asaodatea and attendanta irato 
aware that he waa raaolred upon remoTing Niz&mu-d din, ao 
after obtaining the Sultdn’a eonaent, th^ put poiaon into hia 
wine, and he died. The &ct of hia haring bem poiaoned waa 
wdl known in Ddili. What little order had been suuntalned in 
the government waa now entirely loot. People were without 
employ, and flocked to the gatea of the palace; and aa no 
order \ra8 maintained there, no aecnrity waa miywhere to be 
found. 

At thia timi Jal&ln-d din waa Ndib of S&mdna and Sat^ 
Jdnddr of the court. He waa brought from S&mdna, and the 
fief of Baran waa conferred upon him; and he received the title 
of Siy&aat Kh6n. Malik Aitamur Kachhan waa made Bdrhak, 
and Malik ^tmnur Surkha obtained the office of TFeHiMar. 
Both had been alavea {handa) of Sult&n Balban. They now 
divided the control of the palace between them, and both were 
led away by ambition. Several of the Balban <ffiiciala, who had 
been aet ,aaide by Niz&mu-d din, a^n entered into employ¬ 
ment, and roae into notice. ^ 

The aflaira of tho court now fell into the greateat opnfuaioD, 
and no regularity waa obaerved in any buameaa. The Sultdn waa 
struck with paralysis, and waa confined to hia eouih. He daily 
grew worse, «nd -was quite incapable of attending to buaineaa. The 
nobfea desired some lidding spirit who would take the contool of 
public afifeba; but th<^ were aU*too muefi upon a level, and 
could not endure that ^ny one should rise above the rest, and 
idiould have entire command of the reins. There waa no hope of 
the Sultift'a recovery, so the old Balban officers, the maUks,, ^e 
the officials^ heads dT tribes, etc., met together, and 
. although the Suitings son was of tender years, they brought him 
ferth fhw the harem and seated him upon the throne. It was 
iaaedved to aj^nrint a regent, so tibat the throne m^ht be pie- 
•emd to the fetnily of Balban, and might not* pass feosEt #ie. 
to ariy other race. With this objifet the Snltdn% 
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WM seated oa the throne, tinder the title of Siiltin< Shamsn^d 
din. The old Balbani officers were hi^ supporters, and thej 
received offices, titles, and grants of land. The young Sult&n 
was taken to the Chah&tara-i Kdairiy which became hn Court, 
and there the nobles and great men attended upon him. 

Sult&n Xm-Kub&d was lying sick and powerless at Eilu- 
ghari, attended by his doctors. At the same time Jal&lu-d din, 
who was ld.'nz4 mamdlik (Muster-master-general), had gone> to 
Bah&r-pur, attended by a body of his relations and friends. 
Here he held a muster and inspection of the forces. He came of 
a race different from that of the Turks, so he had no confidence 
in them, nor would the Turks own him as belonging tO' the 
number of their friends. Aitamur Eachhan and Aitamur Surkha 
wttkil-dar conspired to denounce and remove several nobles of 
foreign extraction. They accordingly drew up a list, at the head 
of which tliey placed the name of Jal41u-d din. The latter very 
prudently collected his adherents, and all the Ebilji maliki and 
amirs, drew together, and formed a camp at Bahar-pdr. Several 
other nobles joined him. Aitamur Eachhan now^proceeded to 
Bahdr-pur, in order to entice Jal&lijgd din to the Shamsi palace, 
where h% intended to kill him. Jaldlu-d din was aware of the ^lot, 
and intercepted and slew Aitamur‘Eachhan, as he was on the 
way to invite him. The sons of Jal&lu-d din, who were all 
daring fellows, went publicly at the head of 500 horse to the 
royal palace, seized up<Hi the in&nt Sult&n, and carried him off 
to their &ther. Aitamur ETacbliau^ pursued them, but he was 
wounded with an arrow, and fell. The sbns of Maliku-1 umard 
Eotwal were captured and taken to Bah&r-pdr, where they were 
kept as hostages. Great excitement followed in theicity; the 
people, high and low, small and great, poured out of the twelve 
gates of tlw city, and took the road for Bah&r-pur to the rescue . 
of the young prince. They were all troubled by the ambition of 
the Ehiljis, and were stron^y opposed to Jal&iu-d din's obr 

* So ssjf ibe Text, aad the two If 83. agree: bat as gachhao was dea4, Satlba 
lanst be bm hiteitded, andFi^^ 
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taming crown $ bat the koiitdii os jacoonnt of his sohi, 
allayed the popular e|pit6ment, and broaght bade the citizens. 
The crowd dispersed at the BadMn gate. e 

Several maliks and amire of ^rk extraction now joined 
Jal&lu-d din at his camp, and the Khilji force increased. Two 
days after these oocuirences a maliky whose father had .been put 
to death by order Sult&n Eai-Eub&d, was sent to Kild-gharl, 
with instructions to make an end of him. This man entered 
Eild-ghari, and found the 'Sultdn lying at his last gasp in the 
room of mirrors. He despatched him with two or three kicks, 
and threw his*body into the Jumna. Malik Ohhajd, brother's 
son of Sultdn Balban, and rightful heir to the throne, received 
the grant of Karra, and was sent off thither. 

Frien£ and opponents now came to terms with Jal41a-d din, 
who Was escorted from Bahdipur by a large body of horse, and 
was seated on the throne in Kild-ghari. He immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to strengthen his position by bringing in his friends, and 
distributing the offices. But the majority of the people of Dehli 
was opposed to him, and through* fear of the populace he did^ 
not go to the city, there Jo take his seat upon the old tlirone 
of Sis predecessors. Some time elapsed before he ventured there, 
or before the people went to Kild-ghari to offer their congratula¬ 
tions. They hated the Kliilji tnalih,* and would not look upon 
them. There were many officers and nobles, representatives of 
old families in Dehli at that time. By the death of Sultdn Kai- 
Eubdd M'uiziu-d din the Turks lost the empire. 


SuIttAntt-i. HALiM Jai.a{.v^d dunta WAU-iD Diw FiBoz Shah 

• \ 

Eniui, 

Zid-Bami, the author of this history, declares that the events 
and affiurs of the reign of Jaldlu-d din,, and the other matten 
about which he has written from that period unto the end ,^of hts 
work, ^Si occurred under his own eyes and observation. 

Suhdn Jal61a-d din Firoz Khiljr ascended the throne in 
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palk» in th* jme 688 H.' {1289 IBn 

people of the dtj (of Dehll) had fi|r %htjr yettn heea. 
goyerned by eorereigns of Turk eximetion, and were ayerti to 
the enccesnion of the *Khiljii; for thia reason the new Snltla did 
not go into the capital. The great men and nobles, the learned 
men, die. officials, and the celebrities with whom the city was 
then filled, went out to pay thrir respects to the new and 

to reeeiye robes. In the course of the first year of die rd^ the 
dtisens and soldiers and traders, of all degrees and classes^^went. 
to Sild-ghari, where the Sult&n held a pnblio darhdr. They 
were struck with admiration and amasement at seeing the Shiljia 
oecnpying the throne of the Tnrksyiand wondered how the throne 
had passed from the one to the other. 

The Snldhi, not being able to go into Dehli, made ^ild-ghori 
his capital, and fixed his abode there. He ordered the palace, 
which Kai'Kubdd had began, to be completed and embelliiffied 
with paintings; and he directed the formation of a splendid 
garden in front of it on the banks of the Jumna. The princes 
and nobles and. officers, and the principal men of the city, were 
commanded to build houses at Kilfi-ghari. Sermid* of the 
traders were also brought from Dehli, and b&zdrs were esttib*> 
lished. Sild-ghari than obtained the name of ** New^tbwn.” 
A lofty stone fort was commenced, and the eceedoii of its 
defences was allotted to the nobles, who divided the work ^ 
building among them. The great men and citizens were ayerse 
to building houses there, knt as the Sultin made ihthis residence, 
in^^^iree or four years houses s^ng up on eyery side, mid the 
markets became well supplied. 

Some time passed, and still the Sult&n did not go into the 
dty, but the authority of his government acquired straagth. 
The exerilence of his eharaetm', his justice, genwornty, and 
deyorion, gradnafiy removed tiie aversion of the people, ai^ 

' The effitats of Am text sgsto eonerii iho'daie hy quoting tiie 
«rAnfr XhwO, vUikisikwIlisymSo W0Slk IPTwk S87, 
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h&j^ of gnmtf of land aasisted in eoo^iating, thongli 
grad^i^y and nnwilljpglj, the affeotione of his pwple. 

The eldest s^ of the Salt&n was styled Khia-i Kh&ndn, the 
second son A^U Khda, and the yoongest Kadar CLhdn. For 
eadi of these a palace was provided. The Snlt&n's brother was 
entitled Yi^hrish Kh&n, and he was made *A’riz4 mamdUk 
(Master-master-genera!); 'Aldn-d din and Ulugh Kh&n, brother’s 
acms and sons in law of tiie Sult&n, were made, one Amir 
Tdzafc, and tbs' other Akhur-baki (master of the horse). * • * 
Eiiw&ja Khatir, the best of ministers, was made prime minister, 
and Malikal-l umard, of long standing renown, was confirmed 
as hotwdL The populace was> appeased and gratified, and the 
Sultdn, with great pomp and a fine retinue, went into the city 
and alighted at the palace (daulai-khdna). He offered up his 
thanksgivings and took his seat upon the throne of his predeces* 
son. He tiien called his nobles and friends around him and ad¬ 
dressed them [in term of thanksgiving and gratulation.'] * * * 

In the second year of the reign, Malik Ohhaju, nephew of 
Balban, raised the white canopy in Karra, and had the khutha 
read in4iie name. MaUk ’All, sarganddr^ son of a slave 
(mauldrzdda) of Sultdn Baiban, who held the grant of Oudh, 
joined him. Several other old adherents of Balban, who held 
territories towafds Hindust&n, also suppbrted him. He assumed 
the title of Sult&n Mughisu-d din, and the khutba was read in 
his name throughout Hindustfin. Assembling an army, he 
marched towards Uehli to claim the throne of his uncle, with 
the expectation that the people of the city would join him. 
Many of the inhabitants of Dehli and the environs, mindful of 
the benefits they had received firom his ancestors, heard of his 
approadi with satisfimtion and joy, and recognized him as the 
r^tfhl heir to the throne; for th^ said that no Khilji had ever 
been a king, and tlmt the race had no right or title to Dehli. 

The Sultdn marched firom Kilfi-ghari, attended by his 
.i^dherente and the Khilji nobles, who rallied thick aromid him* 
with him an army in whose fiddity he had co n fi d enae^ 
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he advanced towards Ohhajd. When he approached Bad&^' 
he deputed^ his eldest son, Kh&n-i Jah4n, to be his deputy in 
Dehli daring his absence; and he placed his second son, Arkali 
Kh&n, one bf the most renowned warriors of the^time, at the 
head of a force, and sent him on in advance against the 
insurgents. Arkali Kh4n marched ten or twelve kos before 
the Sult4n and crossed the river of Kuliubnagar(P) ^ The 
Sttlt4n remained at Bad4un. Malik Ohhajd continued to 
advance. The rdwats and pdiks of Hindustan flock^ around 
him like ants or locusts, and the most noted of them receiYcd 
betel from him, and promised to fight against the standards of 
the Sult4n. When the two armies came in sight, the royal 
forces discharged their arrows. The spiritless ricO'eating 
Hindustdnis made a great noise, but lost all their powers j and 
the valiant soldiers of the royal army drew their swords and 
rushed upon them. Malik Ghhajfi, his nobles and all the 
Hindustdnls, took to fiight and dispersed. There was a mawds* 
in the neighbourhood into which Chhajd crept, and a few days 
after the chief of that mawda sent him to Sult4n Jal41u-d din. 
The chiefs, adherents, and ofiicers of Ghhajd, and the p&ks who 
had been the leaven, of his army, were all taken pris(men« 
Arkali Kh4n put yokes upon their necks and sent them bound 
to the Sult4n. I, the author of this Tdrik^i Jfiroz^Shdhit 
heard from Amir Khasrd, who was an attendant of the Court, 
riiat when the rebellious .eno/iks and amirs were brought before 
the Sultfin, he held m public darbdr. Malik Amir 'Ali, 
sar^jdnddTf Malik Ulughchi, and other nobles were conducted 
into his' presence, riding upon camels, with yokes upon their 
shoulders, their hands tied behind their necks, covered with 
dust and dirt, and their garments all soiled. It was expected 
that the Salt4n would have them paraded in this state all 
through the army as examples, but as soon as he saw them he 

^ Soin the print— {QuUbf) itgat** in one HS., and in 

the other. 

' A natural stronghold or fortress. Bee Thentton ** JCewassee ;** and vol. S. of 

this work, p. 862. * 
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pat h£s handkerehief b^ore his ejres uid. ori^ with a load yotoe, 
«* What is this P He ordered them to be dismoanted and an* 
&Btened immediately. Those among them who had held offices 
in former reigns were separated from the rest, and were con* 
ducted into an empty tent, where they were washed, perfumed, 
and dressed in clean garments by the Sultkn’s attendants. The 
Sult&n went into his private apartments and ordered wine to be 
set out. He then called these captive nobles in as his guests, 
ttid they were so overwhelmed, with shame that they kept 
th^ eyes fixed on the ground and did not speak a word. The 
Sult&n spoke kindly to them and endeavoured to console them, 
telling them that, in drawing*their swords to support the heir of 
their old benefactor, they had taken an honest rather than a 
dishonest course. 

This leniency of the Sult&n towards the captive nobles did 
not please theaSIhilji nobles, and they whispered to each other 
that the Sult&n did not know how to rule, for instead of slaying 
the rebels he had made them his companions. Malik Ahmad 
Chap, deputy lord chamberlain, a personal attendant and conn* 
seller of the Sult&n, told him that a King should reign and 
observe the rules of government, or else be content to relinquish 
the throne. He had shown great attention to those prisoners 
who deserved death, and had made fhem his guests. He had 
removed the fetters of rebels who all deserved punishment, wd 
had set them free. Malik Chhajd, who for several months had 
caused the khutia to be read in his name in Hindustan, and 
who had struck coins, he had sent in a litter to Mult&n, with 
orders to keep him secluded, but to supjffy him with wine, fruit, 
food, and garmen^, and^ whatever he required. When such an 
offence, the worsts of all political offences, had been passed over 
without punishment, how could it be expected but that other 
rebellions would break out and disturbances arise, l^e punish* 
m^Bts awarded by kings are warnings to men. $ult&n Balban; 
who never fbigot his dignity and power, visited rebellioni. 
political offences wii^ thCkgreatest. severity, and how^mnahMw^ 
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did he shed t If the Siiltdn and his ifoUowen were to ML into 
their hands, no nune or trace of the Ehiljis would he left m 
Hindustan. 

The Snlt&n replied, ** Oh Ahmad, I am aware of what yon 
aay. I hare seen the punishment of rebellion before you saw it, 
but what can I do! I hare grown old among Musulm&ns, and 
am not accustomed to spill their blood. My age exceeds 
eeren^y, and I hare nerer caused one to be killed; shall I now, in 
my old days, for the short l^e that remains, which has nerer 
continued to others and will not be prolonged for me, act against 
the principles of the law and bring Muhammadans to the block f 
* * * As regards these nobles who hare been made prisoners, 
I hare reflected, and hare come to the conclusion that If I look 
orer the|r rebellion and spare their lires, they are men, and will 
be ashamed before God and man for the course they hare 
pursued. I am sure they will feel their bbligatiin to me, and 
will nerer again form designs against my throne or excite- 
rebellion. • ♦ * If I go to Multin, I will, like Sher B^idn, 
fight agiunst and giro a good account of the Mughals, because 
th^ hare inraded Musulm&n territory } but if I cannot rrign 
without shedding the blood of Musulm&ns, I renounce '^e 
throne, for I could not endure the wrath of God.** 

When the Sult&n returned from Bad&dn after the suppression 
of the rebellion of Malik Chhajd, he bestowed Karra on *Alau*<l 
din his nej^hew (brother’s son) and son in law, whom he had 
brought up. *Alau>d din proceeded to his territory, and in the 
same year he found there many^of the ofiGicers and friends of 
Malik Chhaju who hail taken part in his rebellion. Them he 
set fi:ee and took into his serrioe. These ijisaffected persons 
b^n at once to suggest to ‘*Al&u-d din, thi^ it was qmte 
possible to raise and equip a large force in Karra, and through 
Karra to obtain Dehli. Money only was heeded: but fi>r want 
of that Malik. CSihaju would have succeeded. Get only plenty 
of money, and the aoqnisirion of wbuld be ea^. 'Al&u-d 
|j|^n was at Variance with his mother ihiaw, Blidika-i JTah&n, wifii 
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U JilftlQpd din, wd a}io with hi« wife, eo he wm 

ttucione to get away ftom them. The enfty euggestione of the 
Kana rebeb made a lodgment in hie braiii, and, from the yeiy 
fint year of his occapation mj^t territory, he began to follow 
ap his design of proceeding to Some distant quarter and amascdng 
money. To this end he wasr constantly making inquiries about 
mhtr eountries from travellers and men of experience. 

On the Sultin’s returning to Kild-ghari, pubUo njmcings 
wme hdd * * • after which he 4s^oted himself assiduously to 
the business of hu kingdom. * * * But the nobles and great 
men spoke of him with disparagement, saying that he knew not 
how to rule, and had none, of the awe and majesty of kings. 
* * * His business was to fight against the Mughals, and 
such work would suit him, for he was not wanting in courage 
and warlike accomplishments.* But he knew nothidg about 
government. * * * Two things were required in kings. 1. 
Princely expenditure and boundless liberality. * * 2. Dignity, 
awe, and severity, by which enemies are repulsed and 
rebels put down. « • ** These two qualities were wanting 
in him. • * • Thieves were often brought before him, from 
whom be took an oath that they would never steal agmn, and ho 
then set them free, observing to those around him that he could 
not Bla;|r a bound man, and although he could do it in battle, it 
was against his feelings. * * * In his reign some thaffs were 
taken in the city, and a mmi belonging to that fraternity waa 
the means of about a thousand being captured. But not one of 
these did the Soltdn hilre killed. He gave orders for them tu 
be put into boats and to be conveyed into the Lower countiy to 
the neighbourhood of Lj^nautf, where they were to be set 
:^e fdags would thus have to dwell about L^hnanti, and woid<l 
not trooble the neighbourhood (of 'J^ehli) any more. * • * 

Hen complained of the clemency and humanity of the SiiMiil 
t ♦ and a pmty of wicked, ungrateful nobles used to telk 
.impe of killing him and setting him ariijbi, 
a^ vjipfMM to Sultin, but he sometimes dkmii^ S 
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lightly, and at otheri toed to say, ^ Men ofton driidc tod 
and then say foolish things; do not report drunken storiea td 
Ine.*' One day a party was held in the house of Malik Tiju-d 
din Kdohi, a nobleman of some, distinction. When the wine 
had got into the heads of the guests and they were intoxicated, 
they said to T&ju-d din: ** You are fit to be a king, but the Sult&n 
is not. If there is any Khilji fit to be a king, it is Ahmad 
Chap, not Jal&lu-d din.’’ This and similar absurdities they 
uttered. All who were present promised to aid T4ju-d din in 
acquiring the crown. One of them said he would finish the 
Sult&n with a hunting knife,^ and another drew his sword and 
said he would make mince-meat of him. Many other foolish 
vaunts were uttered, all of which were duly reported to the 
Sult&n. He had heard a good deal of these proceedings b 
and had\nade light of them; but pn tile present occasion, when 
he leanied the extravagant boasts which had been uttered at 
T&ju-d din’s party, be could endure no longer, and had all the 
topers brought b 0 fi)re him. He upbraided them severely, and 
while men were wondering where it would end, he grew hot, and, 
drawing a sword, threw it down before them, and exclaimed, ** Ah 
drunken negroes^ who brag together, and talk, one of killing me 
with an arrow, and another of slaying me with a sword! Is 
there one among you who is man enough to take this sirord and 
fight it out fairly with me \ See! here 1 sit ready for him, let him 
come on !Malik Nusrat Sab&h, principal inkstand bearer, a 
witty nobleman, was among them, who had uttered many absurd 
things. He now replied, and said, ** Your Majesty knows i^hat 
topers in their cups utter ridicuftns sayings. We can never 
kiU a Snli&n who cherishes ns like sons, as yeu do, nor shall we 
ever find so kind and gracious a master; neither will you kill us 
for our absurd drunken ravings, because you will never find 
other nobles and gentlemen like us.” 7^e Snlt&n himself had 
been drinking wine. His eyes filled with tears at th^ words of 

^ Hr ii 10010101168 snbotitoted fm ntn, as in next place idien 

it is mentioned. 
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Noimt Sabilit and he pardoned them aU. He gave Hunrat 
Sabdh ^ eup of wine and made him hia gnesi..' The other evil- 
minded^ and evU-epeaking nobles he^ dismissed to their estates, 
oommanding them to stay there for a year and not to enter the 
city.,* * * Jal4la-d din always treated his nobles, officers, 
and. subjects, with the greatest kindness and tenderness. He 
nsTer visited their offences with blows, confinement, or other 
severity, but treated them as a parent does his children.. If he 
got angry with any of them, he thi^patened them with his second 
son, Arkali Kh4n, who was a hot-tempered man. * * * In 
the reign of Balban, while Jal&lu-d din was Sar-jdnddr^ he 
held the territory of Kaithal and the deputyship of S4m4na. 
His oificoi's in S4m4na demanded revenue from a village belong- 
•r.. to Maul&nd Sir4ju-d din S4wi. * • • The Maulkni 
vc angky, and wrote a work which he called KM^S^ndmOt 
' V h he lampooned Jal41u-d din. * * * On the latter 
■'.[aing sovereign, the Maul4n4 • ♦ * came to court with 
» Dpe r^und his neck, despairing of his life, • • • but the 
called him forward, embraced him, gave him a robe, 
rolled him among his personal attendants, restored his vil¬ 
lage, and added another, confirming them both to him and his 

descendants. • * • • 

« 

After he became Sultdn, he reflected that he had warred many 
years against the Mughals, and so he might be appropriately 
called in the khutba Mvjdhid fi sabil-alldh** He accord¬ 
ingly instructed Malika-i Jahan, the mother of his children, to 
suggest to the Kdzk and heads of religion, when they came 
to pay their respects to her, that they should ask the Sult&n to 
allow this title to be used. * * * Soon, after they came, to 
offer congratulations * * * and Malika-i Jahdn sent a message 
to; the heads of religion. • • Shortly afterwards they mads 

the^ proposition to the Sultan. His eyes filled with tears, 
and he acknowledged that he had directed Malik4-i Jah&n to 
mako tibe rag^iestion, but he had since reflected that he was. 

) Here exittm " Eathsl.** 
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gratii^ikm and 'mmy; * and «o he i»l^l|ied^ta*Mpe^'iiL 
r» Jalila-d dfnf was a gn& aj^re||^tor aad patrofl oT taiai||, 

* * * fHk the day that he was made '*A'riz-i mamdWt^ he 

inese&tdl Amir Khusrd with twelre hundred tanhas * * * a&4» 
elhen he^ecame Sultin, he made the aanir one of his chosen 
allfl^dantSf and appointed him keeper of the Kurdn. He 
fatrested him with such robes as are giren to great ndbl^ a#d 
girded him with a white sash. ^ 

Bat for all the gentleness and kindness and mercy nf Snltin 
Jallln-d din, in his reign Sidi Maula 4ras cast under the feet of 
an elephant: after which event Jihe Jal&li throne and &mi^y 
began to decline. Sidi Mania was a danoeah from the Upper 
country {wildyat-i mulk-i bdla)j who came to Dehli in the reign 
of Balban. He had peculiar notions about religion, and was 
remarkable for his expenditure and for his food. He did%ot go 
to public prayers in the mosque, though he offered prayers. 

* * * He kepi no servant or handmaid, and indulged no 

passion. He took nothmg from any one, but yet he exuded 
so much that people were amazed, and used to say that he dealt 
in magic. On the open ground in front of his door he built a 
ms^ificent kh&nkdht and expended thousands upon it. There 
great quantities of food were distributed, and travellers resoited 
thither. Twice a day, such bounteous and various metds were 
provided as no kkdn or malik could furnish. * * * He went 
to pay a visit to Shaikh Farid at Ajodhan * * * and when 
he was about to leave, the Shaikh said, 1 give thee a bit of 
advice, which it will be well for thee to observe. Have 
nothing to do with«ma^ and amirs, 4 nd beware of th^ 
inttmaity as dangerous; no darned eves^ kept up such gn 
intima^t ^ found it disastreus.*’^ « » • ^ 

rein ^ laUduHl dhl. his exnsodltiUn and iua sometv mum 
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kJMedi, ftiid eonverse iiTjnYaU with the Sidk * ^ It »*«« 
length became knewn that %i8 Kdd and sereral (cUaoonteMed 
, and needy) nobles used to go to;1^e khdnkdk and sit ;ynth ^e 
Sldi in the evening and talk sedition. They resolved lltet when 
the SuUdn went in state to the mosque on the Sabbath he should 
be'^killed^ and. that Sidl Mania should then be proelslmed 
kUkl^a, and should mm'iy the daughter of Sult&n K6siru-d 
din. ]S&zji JaUl Kishdni was to have the territory of Mult&n 
{and ihe (dher compiraitri were to be provided fori. One of 
the persons present carried information to the Sultdn. The ^Sidi 
and all the other conspirators Vere arrested and brought before 
the Sult&n. They strenuously denied the charge, and it was 
not the custom in those days to extort confession by beating. 
The Sult&n and the people were satisfied of their guilt, but they 
denied it, and so nothing could be done. Orders were given*for 
the preparation of a large fire in the plain of Bah&r-pur. * * * 
The Sult&n (with a large following) went there, and orders were 
given for placing the accused upon the pile, so that fire might 
elicit the truth. Before carrying out the order the opinion of 
the learned lawyers was asked, and they replied that the ordeal 
by fire was against tile law * * * and^ that the evidence of 
one man was not sufficient to convict any one of treason. ^ The 
Sult&n accordingly set aside the ordeal. K&zi K&sh&ni, the 
chief of the conspuacy, was sent as K&zi to Bad&un. The 
nobles were banished to different countries, and their properties 
were confiscated. Hatya P&ik, the destined assassin, was 
sentenced to suitable punishment, and Sidi Maula was carried 
bound to the front of the palace, where the Sult&n expostulated 
with him* Shaikh Abd Bakr T&si was present with a numbei 
of his followers, and the king turned to riiem and said, ** Ob 
darweakee avenge me of the Maula.^* One of them fril npopt^ 
,]fba 8id|[ wtd eat him several times with a razor. Arksli Kb4% 
pba on ^ of the palace, imd he made a sign to an idephani 
vlbn drove his rieohsait over the Sidi auk* kSlsd him. 
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This most humane King could not endure the plotting of a 
darmshi and gave an order which broke through their prestige 
and sanctity. I, the author, well remember that on the day of 
the Sidi’s death, a black storm arose which made the world 
dark. Troubles afterwards arose in the State. * * * In the 
same year there was a scarcity of rain, there was deiurth in 
Dehli, and grain rose to Skjital per sir. In the Siw&lik also 
the dearth was greatly felt. The Hindus of that country came 
into Dehli with their families, twenty or thirty of them together, 
and in the extremity of hunger drowned themselves in the 
Jumna. The Sult&n and nobles did all they -could to help 
them. In the following year such rain fell as but few people 
could remember. 

I now return to my narrative of the events of Jal&lu-d ding's 
reign. In the year 689 h. (1290 a.ix), the SultAn led an army to 
Baittambhor. Kh&n-i Jahdn his eldest son was then dead, and 
he appointed his second son Arkali KhAn to be his vicegerent at 
Kilu-ghari in his absence. He took the ^ of JhlJn, 

destroyed the idol temples, and broke and burned the idols. He 
plundered JhAin and MAlwa, and obtained great booty, after 
which his army rested. The BAi of Bantambhor, with his 
RduHita and followers, together with their wives and children, 
all took refuge in the fort of Bantambhor. The SnltAn wished 
to invest and take the fort. He ordered inar^anih^ to be 
erected, tunnels (jsdbd£^ to bo sunk, and redoubts {gargach) to be 
constructed, and the siege to be pressed. He arrived from 
JhAin, carefblly reconnoitred the fort, and on Ihe same day 
returned to JhAin. Next day he called together his ministers 
and olBoers, and said that he had. intended to invest the jfort, to 
bring up another army,, and to levy forces ftom HindnstAii* 
But after* reconnoitring the fort, he found that it could not be 
taken without sacrificing the lives of many MusulmAns * * 

. 1 It ia difficult to aaj what is hen intended. The printed text has . 

OneHS. sais andthe oihw Jhfibi most be IJjjtin. 

* Hw word used is weatsm(rapines). 
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and tliat he did not yalue the lort so much as the hair- of one 
Mnsnlm&u. If he took the place and plundered it after the Ml 
of many Muhammadans^ the widows and orphans of the slain 
wonld stand before him and turn its spoils into bitterness. So 
he raised the siege, and next day departed for Behli. When he 
announced his intention of retreating, Ahmad Chap protested 
and said. • • • • The Sult&n replied at length. ♦ ♦ ♦ He 
concluded by saying I am an old man. 1 haTe reached the 
age of eighty years, and ought to prepare for death. My only 
concern should be with matters that may be beneficial after my 
decease.” * • ♦ 

In the year 691 h. (1292 a.d.), *Abdu-llah, grandson of the 
accursed Halfi (Huliku), invaded Hindustan with fifteen tumdns 
of Mi^hals (150,000 !). The Sult&n assembled his forces, and 
marched from Dehli to meet them, with a large and splendid 
army. When he reached Bar-r&m,' the outposts of the Mughals 
were descried, and the two armies drew up in face of each other 
with a river between them. Some few days were passed in 
arraying their fo-rces, and the advanced parties of the opposing 
.forces had several skirmishes in which the Musulm&ns were 
victorious, and made some prisoners, who were conducted to the 
Sult&n. Shortly after the van of the Mughal army crossed the 
river. The van of the Masulmdns hastened to meet them, and a 
sharp conflict ensued, in which the Musulradn forces were 
victorious. Many Mughals were put to the sword, and one or 
two commanders of thousands, and several centurions were 
made prisoners. Negotiations followed, and it was agreed that 
war was a great evil, and th.'it hostilities should cease. The 
Sultiu and *Abdn-llah, grandson of Haiti the accursed, had 
an interview. The Sult&n called hint son, and he addressed the 
Sult4n as fttther. Presents were exchanged, and after hostilities 
had ceased, buying and selling went on between the two armies. 
(V’AbdU'Uah departed with the Mughal army, but Ulghfi, grandson 
V.of Oluu^z £h&n, the accursed, with several nobles, eommandem 

•: ^ ** hut ttunks it an enror. 
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of thonsanda and centurions, resolved to stajr in India. 
said the creed and became Muhammadans, and a daughter ci 
the Sultin was given in marria^ to Ulghu. The Mughals who 
Allowed Ulghd, were brought into the city with their wives and 
diildren. Provision was made for their support, and houses 
were provided for them in Kild*ghari, Ghiydspur, Indarpat, and 
Taldka. Their abodes were called Mnghalpdr. The Sultdn 
continued their allowances for a year or two, but the climate and 
their city homes did not please them, so they departed with 
their fitmilies to their own countiy. Some of their principal 
men remained in Indi£^ and received allowances and villages. 
They mixed with and formed alliances with the Musulm&ns, mid 
were called “ New Musulm&ns.” 

Towards the end of the year, the Sult&n went to Mand&r, re¬ 
duced it to subjection, plundered the neighbourhood, and returned 
home. Afterwards he marched a second time to Jh&in, and after 
once more plundering the countiy, he returned in triumph. 

'Al&u-d din at this time held the territory of Karra, and with 
permission of the Sult&n he marched to Bhailas&n (Bhilsa). 
He captured some bronze idols which the Hindus worshipped,, 
and sent them on cars with a variety of rich booty as presents 
to the Sult&n. The idols were laid down before the Bad&dn 
gate for true believers to tread upon. ’Al&u-d din, nephew and 
aon in-law of the Sultdn, had been brought up by him. After 
■ending the spoils of Bhailas&n to the Sultdn, he was made 
*Ari8-i mam&Uk, and received the territory of Oudh in addition 
to thatnf Karra. When 'Al&u-d din went to Bhi^as&n (Bhilsa), 
he heard much of the wealth and elephants of Heogir. He in¬ 
quired about the approaches to that place, and,, resolved upon 
marching thither from Karra with a laige force, but without 
informing the Sult&n. He proceeded to Dehli and found the 
Sult&n more kind and generous than ever. He asked for some 
delay in the payment of the tribute for his territories of Karra 
and Oudh, imying that he had heard there were countries about 
Chanderi where peace and security reigned, and where no appro- 
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heraion of the forces of Dehli was fell. If tbe Sult&n woald 
gnut him permission be wonld mar(di thither, and would acquire 
great spoil, which he would pay into thp royal exchequer, together 
with the rerenues of his territories. The Sult&n, in the innocence 
and trust of his heart, thought that 'Aldu-d din was so troubled 
by his wife and mother-in-law that he wanted to conquer some 
countiy wherein he might stay and never return home. In the 
hope of receiving a rich booty, the Sult&n granted the required 
permiiraion, and postponed the tinie for the payment of the 
revenues of Karra and Oudh. 

'Al&u-d din was on bad terms with his mother in law, Malika-i 
Jah&n, wife of the Sult&n, an^ with his wife, the daughter of the 
Sult&n. He was afraid of the intrigues of the Malika-i Jah&n, 
who had a great ascendancy over her father. He was averse to 
bringing the disobedience of his wife before the Sult&n, and he 
could not brook the disgrace .which would arise from his deroga¬ 
tory position being made public. It greatly distressed him, and 
he often consulted with his intimates at Karra about going out 
into the world to make a position for himself. When he made 
the campaign to Bhailas&n, he heard much about the wealth of 
Deogir. * * * He collected three or four thousand horse, and 
two thousand in&ntry, whom he fitted out from the revenues of 
Karra, which had been remitted for a time by the Sult&n, and 
with this force he marched for Deogir. Though he had secretly 
resolved upon attacking Deogir, he studiously concealed the iaety 
and represented that he intended to attack Ohanderi. Malik 
'Al&u-l mulk, uncle of the author, and one of the favoured 
followers of *Al&u-d din, was made deputy of Karra and Oudh 
in his idisencSr 

'Alau-d d^n marched to Elichpur, and thence to Ghati- 
lijaura. Here aU intelligence of him was lost. Accounts 
were sent rognlarly from Karra to the Snlt&u with vague state- 
saying that he was engaged in chastising and plunderi^ 

* Tsnoan,'' bat bece sad olievbeie it tMmi to iiSibto 
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rebels, and that oircamstantial aeoounts would be forwarded 
in a dajr or two. The Sultin never suspected him of taiy eiil 
designs, and the great men and wise men of the city thought 
that the dissensions with his wife had driven him to seek his 
fortune in a distant land. This opinion soon spread. When 
*Al&U‘d din arrived at Ghati-ldjaura, the army of B4m*deo, 
under the command of his son, had gone to a distance. The 
people of that country had never heard of the Musulm&ns; the 
Mahratta land had never been punished by their armies; no 
Musulm&n king,or prince had penetrated so for. Deogir was 
exceedingly rich in gold and silver, jewels and pearls, and other 
valuables. When B&m-deo heard of the approach of the Mu¬ 
hammadans, he collected what forces he could, and sent them 
under one of his r4nas to Ghati-ldjaura. They were defeated 
and dispersed by 'Al&u-d din, who then entered Deogir. On the 
first day he took thirty elephants ^nd some thousand horses. 
B&m deo came in and made his submission. *A14u-d din carried 
oflP an unprecedented amount of booty. * * * 

In the year 695 h. (1296 A.D.), the Sult&n proceeded with an 
army to the neighbourhood of Gwalior, and stayed there some 
time. Bumours {(trdjif') here reached him that *Aldu-d din had 
plundered Deogir and obtained elephants ^nd an immense booty, 
with which he was returning to Barra. The Sultan was greatly 
pleased, for in the simplicity of his heart he thought that what¬ 
soever his son and nephew had captured^ he would joyfully bring 
to him. To celebrate this success, the Sultkn gave entertain¬ 
ments, and drank wine. The news of 'Aldu-d din's victory was 
confirmed by successive arrivals, and it was said that never had 
so rich a spoil reached the treasury of Dehli. Afterwards the. 
Sttltdn held a private oounoil, to which he called some of his 
most trusty advisers • * • and consulted wh.ether it would be 
advisable to go to meet 'A16u-d din or |o return to Dehli. 
Ahmad Chap, Naih'^harho^^ one of the wisest men Ibf the day, 
spoke before any one ^se, and said, ** Elephants' and wealth 
when held in great abundance are the cause of much stiifo^ 
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Y^1ioeT«r M^airea them becomes so intozioated that he does not 
know his his isst. 'A14a-d din is surrounded by 

many of ]^e rebels and insurgents who snjyported Malik Ghhajd. 
He has gone into a foreign land without leave, has fought battles 
and won treasure. The wise have said ‘Money and strife; 
strife and money’—^that is the two things are allied to each 
other. * * * My opinion is that we should march with all haste 
towards Ghanderi to meet *A14u>d din and intercept his return. 
When he finds the Sulidn’s army in the way, he must necessarily 
present all his spoils to the throne'whether he likes it or not. 
The Sultdn may then take the silver and gold, the jewels and 
pearls, the elephants and homes, and leave the other booty to 
him and his soldiers. His territories also should be increased, 
and he should be carried in honour to Dehli.'’ * * * The 
Sult4n was in the grasp of his evil angel, so he heeded not the 
advice of Ahmad Ghap * * * but said “what have 1 done to 
.’AUu>d din that he should turn away from me, and not present 
his spoils P” The Sultfin also consulted Malik Fakhm-d din 
Kdchi (and other nobles). The Malik was a bad man; he knew 
that what Ahmad Ghap had said was right, but he saw that his 
advice was displeasing to the Sult&n, so he advised * * * 'that 
the Snltin should return to Dehli to keep the Bamazdn. * * * 
The guileless heart of the Sult&n relied upon the fidelity of 
’Al&U'd din, so he followed the advice of Fakhru-d din K&chi, 
and returned to Kild-ghari. A few days after intelligence 
arrived that ’Al&u-d din had returned with his booty to S[arra. 
’Al&u-d din addressed a letter to the Sult&n announcing his return 
with so much treasunt and jewels and pearls, and thirty-one 
elephants, and horses, to b% presented to his mcyesty, but that he 
had keen absent on campmgn without leave more than a twelve- 
naoUUi, dnring whirii no communu»tions had passed between, 
hun- and ^ Sult&n^and he did not know, though he feared ^ 
im^natioiib of his enemies during his absence. If the Sultl^ 
write to feassure him, he would present himself 

aad a^ils hefiiro the throne. Having despa^s^ 
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this deo^tfal lettw, h* immediatoljr prepared for an aHa^ open 
I^hoautt He sent Zafar Kli&n into Ondh to collect boats 
the passage of the Sard*, and, in consultation with his adherents, > 
he declared that as soon as he should hear that the SuHdn had 
marched towards Earra, he would leave it with his elephants and 
treasure; with his soldiers and idl their families, and Would cross 
the Sard and march to Lakhnauti, which he would sieze upon, 
being sure that no arm^ from Dehli would follow him there. 
* * * No one could speak plainly to the Sult&ii, for if any one 
of his confidants mentioned the subject he grew angry, and said 
they wanted to set him against his son. He wrote a most 
gracious and affectionate letter with his own hand, and sent it by 
the hands of some of his most trusted ofiScers. When them 
'messengers arrived at Earra, they saw that all was in vain, for 
that *Aldtt-d din and all his army were alienated firom ^ 
Sultdn. They endeavoured to send letters informing the Sultdn, 

'' but they were unable to do so in any way. Meanwhile the rains 
came on, and the roads were all stopped by the waters. Almds 
Beg, brother of ’Al&a>d din, and like him a son-in-law of the 
Sult&n, held the office of Akhur-bak (Master of the horse). He 
often said to the Sultfoi ** People inghten my brother, and 1 am 
afraid that in his shame and fear of your majesty he will pmson 
or drown himself.” A few days afterwards *AUn-d din wrote to 
Alm&s Beg, saying that he had committed an act of diSobsdienee, 
and always carried poison in his handko^ief. If the Sultfin 
would travel jarida {i.e. speedily, with only a small retinue), to 
meet him, and would take his hand, he should foei re-assured; if 
not, he would either take poison or would march forth with his 
elephants and treasures to sedc his fortune in the world. His 
enpectatioa was that the Sult&n trould desire' to obtain the 
treasure, and would come with a seuity following to Earra, when 
ib would be easy to get rid of him. * ^ Beg showed to > 

the Sult&n the letter which he h94 leemved from his brother, and 
the Sult&n was so in&tnated ^at he belidved this deceitful and 
treacherous letter. Without forther emwkforatioit he mdered 
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Altii4i KhAn to hasten to Karra, and not to let his brother 
dejukit, promising to follow with all speed. Almds Beg took a 
boat and reached K»rta in seven or eight days. When he 
arriyed,* *Al&u>d din ordwed drams of to be beaten, saying 
that now all his apprehensions and fears were removed. 

The crafty connsellors of *Al&a-d din, whom he had promoted 
to honours, advised the abandonment of his designs upon Lakh- 
nanti, saying that the Sult&n, coveting the treasure and elephants, 
had become blind and deaf, and had set forth to see him in the 
midst of the rainy season—adding, “after he comes, you know 
what you ought to do.” The destroying angel was close behind 
the Sult&n, he had no apprehension, and would listen to no 
advice. He treated his advisers with haughty disdain, and set 
forth with a few personal attendants, and a thousand horse from* 
Kild-ghari. He embarked in a boat at Dhamai, and proceeded 
towards Karra. Ahmad Chap, who commanded the army, was 
ordered to proceed by land. It was the rainy season, and the 
waters were out. On the 15th Bamazdn, the SuUdn, arrived 
at Karra, on the hither side of the Canges. 

’Al&u-d din and his followers had determined on the course to 
be adopted before the Sultdn arrived. He had crossed the river 
with the elephants and treasure, and had taken post with his forces 
between Mdnikpur and Karra, the Ganges being very high. When 
the royel ensign came in sight he was all prepared, the men were 
armed, and the elephants and horses were harnessed. ’ Al&u-d din 
soQt Alra&s Beg in a small boat to the Sult&n, with directions to 
use every device to induce him to leave behind the thousand men 
he had brought with him,, and to come with only a few personal 
attmdante. The traitor iAimis B^, hastened to the Sultdn, 
and pmoeived sevend boats ftill of horsemen around him. He 
idd theSnltia that his brother had left the city, and God only 
kuew where he wool|} have gone to if he, Almds Beg, had not 
beeir; to Mm. If the Sult^ did not make more haste to 
Meal ho-wcmld kill Minsel^ uid his treasiue wonkL be 
plmiilTOd. Mhifher were to see these armed m» vdfeh the 
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Sult&n he would destroy himself. The Sultin accorduigly 
directed that the horsemen and boats should remain by the side 
of the river, whilst he, with two boats and a few personal 
attendants and friends, passed over to the other aids. When the 
twQ boats had started, and the angel of destiny had come still 
nearer, the traitor, Alm&s Beg, desired the Sultdn to direct his 
attendants to lay aside their arms, lest his brother should see 
them as they approached nearer, and be frightened. The Sultdn, 
about to become a martyr, did not detect the drift of this 
insidious proposition, but directed his followers to disarm. As 
the boats reached mid-stream, the army of ’A14u-d din was 
perceived all under arms, the elephants and horses harnessed, 
and in several places troops of horsemen ready for action, 
^hen the nobles who accompanied the Sult4n saw this, they 
knew that Almds Beg had by his plausibility brought his patron 
into a snare, and they gave themselves up for lost. * * * Malik 
Khuram wakildar asked * * * what is the meaning of all this ? 
and Almds Beg, perceiving that his treachery was detected, said, 
his brother was anxious that his army should pay homage to his 
master. 

The Sultin was so blinded by his destiny, that although his 
own eyes saw the treachery, he would not return; hut he said 
to Almis Beg, “ 1 have come so &r in a little boat to meet your 
brother, cannot he, and does not his heart induce him to^vance 
to meet me with due respect.” The traitor replied, **My brother’s 
intention is to await your majesty at the landing place, with the 
elephants and treasure and jewels, and there to present his 
officers.” * * * The Sultin trusting implicitly in them who 
were his nephews, sons-in-law, and foster«children, did not awake 
and detect the obvious intention. He took the Kurin and read 
it, and proceeded fearless and confiding as a '&ther to his sons. 
All the people who were in the boat with l^m saw death plainly 
before them, and began to repeals the chapter appropriate to men 
in sight of death.. The Sultin rea<dsed theatre befi}re afternoon 
prayer, and disembsrM a film ’Aliu-d^ ddn 
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adfftQoed to receive Hm, he and all his officers showing due 
re^ct. When he reached the Sult&n he fell at hia feet, and the 
Snltdn treating him as a son, kissed his eyes and cheeks, stroked 
his beard, gave him two loving taps upon the cheek, and said “ I 
have brought thee up from inffincy,^ why art thouafiraid of me P*** 
« « « « Xhe Sult&n took *Al&u-d din's hand, and at that 
moment the stony-hearted traitor gave the ffital signal.' Mu¬ 
hammad Sdlim, of S&m&na, a bad fellow of .a bad family, struck 
at the Sult&n with a sword, but the blow fell short and out his 
own hand. He again struck and wounded the Sult&n, who ran 
towards the river, crying, “ Ah thou villian, 'Al&u-d din! what 
hast thou done ? ” Ikhtiydru-^ din Hdd ran after the betrayed 
monarch, threw him down, and cut off his head, and bore it 
dripping with blood to 'Al&u-d din. * * * * Some of those 
persons who accompanied the Sultdn had landed, and others, 
remained in the boats, but aU were slain. Villainy and treachery, 
and murderous feelings, covetousness and desire of riches, thus 
^d their work.* * * * * 

The murder was perpetrated on the 17th Bamasdn, and the 
venerable head of the Sult&n was placed on a spear and paraded 
about. When the rebels returned to £arra-M&nikpibr it was 
also paraded there, and was afterwards sent to be exhibited in 
Oudh. • * * * While the head of the murdered sovereign 
was yet^^pping with blood, the ferocious conspirators brought 
the royal canopy and elevated it over the head of 'Al&u-d 
din. Oastii^ aside all shame, the perfidious and graceless 
wretches caused him to be proclaimed king by men who rode 
about on elephants. Although these villains were spared for 
a short rime, and 'Al&u-d din for some years, still they were 
not fo^tten, and their punishments were only suspended. 
At rile end of riiree or four years TTlugh E!h&n (Alm&s Beg), 
the deceiver, was gone, so was Nusrat Kh&n, the giver of the 
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signal, 80 also was Za&a Kh&n, the breeder of the nns^hief, 
my uncle, *AMa4 Mulk, kotwdl, and ♦ • • and • • • l^ha 
hell-honnd S&liin, who struck the first blow, was a year or two 
afterwards eaten np with leprosy. Ikhtiy&m-d din, who ont off 
the head, Tery soon went mad, and in his dying ravings cried 
that Sult&n Jaldln-d din stood over him with a naked sword, 
ready to cut off his head. Although 'AUn-d din reigned suc¬ 
cessfully for some years, and all things prospered to his wish, and 
though he had wives and children, family and adherents, wealth 
and grandeur, still he did not escape retribution for the blood 
of his patron. He shed more innocent blood than ever Pharaoh 
was guilty of. Fate at length pished a betrayer in his paUi, by 
whom his family was destroyed, * * * and the retribution 
which fell upon it never had a parallel even in any infidel 
land. • • * 

When intelligence of the murder of Sult&n Jal&lu-d din reached 
Ahmad Ohap, the commander of the army, he returned to Dehli. 
The march through the rain and dirt had greatly depressed and^ 
shaken the spirits of the men, and they went to their homes. 
The Malika-i Jahan, wife of the late Sult&n, was a woman of 
determination, but she was foolish and acted very imprudently. 
She would not await the arrival from Multdn of Arkali Kh&n, 
who was a soldier of repute, nor did she send for him. Hutily 
and rashly, and without consultation with ahy one, sl^ placed 
the late Sttlt&n'*8 youngest son, Buknu-d din Ibr&him, on the 
throne. He was a mere lad, and had no knowledge of the 
world. With the nobles, great men, and officers she proceeded 
from £ild-ghari to Behli, and, taking possession of the green 
palace, she dis^buted offices and fiefii among the.mo^*^ and 
amirs who were at Behli, and began to cany on the govemmeiit, 
receiving petitions and issuing ordera. When ArksiU Kh&n 
heard of his mother's unkind and improper proceedings, he was 
so much hurt that he remained at Mult&n, and didvnot go to 
Behli. Bnring the life of the late Sult&n there had been 
sensions between mo^r fu^ son, wd when !^1 &oh1 dhUy 
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remuiied at Karra, was mformed of Arkali Kh&n's not coming 
to DehjII, and of the opposition of the Malika-i Jah&n, he saw 
the opportunity which this &mily quarrel presented. He re¬ 
joiced over the absence of Arkali Kh4n, and set off for Dehli 
at once, in the midst of the rains, although they were more 
heavy than any one could remember. Scattering gold and col¬ 
lecting followers, he reaped the Jumna. He then won over 
the malih and amirs by a large outlay of money, and those 
unworthy men, greedy for the gold of the deceased, and caring 
nothing for loyalty or treachery, deserted the Malika-i Jah&n and 
Buknu-d din and joined 'Al&u-d din. Five months after start¬ 
ing, ’Al&u-d din arrived with* an enormous following within two 
or three kos of Dehli. The Malika-i Jah&n and Buknu-d din 
Ibrdhim then left Dehli and took the road to Mult&n. A few 
nobles, faithful to their allegiance, left their wives and iamilies 
and followed them to Mult4n. Fivb months after the death of 
Jal&lu-d din at Karra, *A1&u-d din arrived at Dehli and ascended 
the throne. Ho scattered so much gold about that the iaithless 
people easily forgot the murder of the late Sult4n, and rejoiced 
over his accession. His gold also induced the nobles to desert 
the sons of their late bouefactor, and to support him. * * * 

hhandar-i adni SuUdnurl^azam *Al&urd dunyd wautrd din 
' Muhammad Shah Tugh&k. 

Sult&n 'Al4u-d din ascended the throne in the year 695 h. 
(1296 A.D.). He gave to his brother the title Ulugh Kh4n, to 
Malik Nusrat Jalesari that of Nusrat Kh4n, to Malik Hnaab- 
baru-d din that of Za&r Kh4n, and to Sanjar, his wife's brother, 
who was amkM. majUst that of Alp Kh4n. He made his ftiends 
and principal supporters amirs, and the amirs he promoted to 
be maUks. Every one of his old adherents he elevated to p, 
suitable j^sitbn, and to the Khdns^ maliks^ and amirs be gave 
iBkoney, s^that they might procure new horses and fresh servants. 
Bm^bus Ibeasure had fallen into his hands, and he bad 
4dtte^ a deed nz^watthy of huf religion and position, so he deemed 
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it poHtic to deceive the people, and to cover his orime by scatter¬ 
ing honours and gifts upon all classes of people. ^ 

He set out on his journey to Dehli, but the heavy rains and 
the mire and dirt delayed his march. His desire was to reach 
the capital after the rising of Oanopus, as he felt very appre¬ 
hensive of the late Sult&n’s second son, Arkali Ehdn, who was 
a brave and able soldier. News camd from Dehli that Arkali 
Khdn had not come, and 'Al&u-d din considered this absence as 
a great obstacle to his (rival's) success. He knew that Buknu-d 
din Ibrdhim could not keep his place upon the throne, for the 
royal treasury was empty and he had not the means of raising 
new forces. *Aldu-d din accordingly lost no time, and pressed 
on to Dehli, though the rains were at their height. In this year, 
through the excessive rain, the Ganges and the Jumna became 
seas, and every stream swelled into a Ganges or a Jumna; the 
roads also were obstructed with mud and mire. At such a season 
'Aldu-d din started from Karra with his elephants, his treasures, 
and his army. His khdnSf maliks, and amirs were commanded 
to exert themselves strenuously in enlisting new horsemen, and 
in providing of all things necessary without delay. They were 
also ordered to shower money freely around them, so that plenty 
of followers might be secured. As he was marching to Dehli a 
light and moveable mav^anik was made. Every stage that they 
marched five mans of gold stars ^ were placed in this rit^tjanik^ 
which were discharged among the spectators from the front of 
the royal tent. People from all parts gathered to pick up ‘Hhe 
stars,” mid in the course of two or three weeks the news spread 
throughout all the to?mB and villages of Hindustin that ’AUu-d 
^n was marching to take Dehli, and that he was scattering gold 
upon his path and enlisting horsemen and followers without limit. 
People, military and unmilitary, flocked to him from every side, 
so that when he reached Baddtin, notwithstanding the rains, his 
force amounted to fifty-six thousand horse and sixty thousand 
foot. ♦ • • • 
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When *Alia-d din arrived at Baran, he placed a force under 
Zafar jglh&n, with orders to march hy way of Kol, and to keep 
pace while he himself proceeded by way of Bad&un and Baran. 
T&ju-d din Kdchi, and * * and * * other maliis and amirs who 
were sent from Dehli to oppose the advancing forces, came to 
Baran and joined ’Al&a>d din, for which they received twenty, 
thirty, and some even fifty mans of gold. All the soldiers who 
were under these noblemen received each three hundred tankas^ 
and the whole following of the late Jal&lu-d din was broken up. 
The nobles who remained in Dehli wavered, while those who had 
joined ^Al&u-d din loudly exclaimed that the people of Dehli 
maligned them, charging them with disloyalty, with having 
deserted the son of their patron and of having joined themselves 
to his enemy. They complained that their accusers were unjust, 
for they did not see that the kingdom departed from Jaldlu-d din 
on the day when he wilfully and knowingly, with his eyes wide* 
open, left Dehli and went to Karra, jeopardizing his own head 
and that of his followers. What else could they do but join 
’Aldu-ddin! 

When the malihs and amirs thus joined ’Aldu-d din the Jaldli 
party broke up. The Malika-i Jahdn, who was one of the silliest 
of the silly, then sent to Multdn for A!rkali Khdn. She wrote 
to this efiect —** I committed a fault in raising my youngest son 
to the^irone in spite of you. None of the malihs and amirs heed 
him, and most of them have joined *Aldu-d din. The royal 
power has departed from our hands. If you can, come to us 
speedily, take the throne of your father and protect us. You 
are the elder brother of the lad who was placed upon the throne, 
and are more worthy and capable of ruling. He will acknowledge 
his inferiority. I am a wommi, and women are foolish, I com¬ 
mitted a faplt, but do not be offended with your mother's error. 
Come and take the kingdom of your father. If you are angry and 
trill not'do so, 'Al&u-d din is coming with power and state; he 
wQl take Dehli, and will spare neither me nor you.’* ArkaiU 
not fome, b^t wrote a letter of excuse to his mother, 
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isying, ^ Since tbe nobles and the army have joined the euhrny*' 
what good will my coming do?’* When ’Al&nrd din heaifd that 
Axhali Kh&n would not come, he ordered the drums of joy to be 

ft 

beaten. 

’Al&u-d din had no boats, and the great height of the Jumna 
delayed his passage. While he was detained on the banks of the 
rirer, Canopus rose, and the waters as usual decreased. He then 
transported his army across at the ferries, and entered the plain 
of Judh.^ Buknu-d din lbr4him went out of the city in royal 
state with such followers as remained to op|K)se *A14n-d din, but 
in the middle of the night all the left wing of his army deserted 
to the enemy with great uproar. Jtuknu-d din Ibrdhim turned 
back, and at midnight he caused the IBadidn gate (of Dehli) to 
be opened. He took some bags of gold tankas from the treasury, 
and some horses from the stables. He sent his mother and 
* females on in front, and in the dead of the night he left the city 
by the Ghazni gate, and took the road to Mult4n. Malik Kutbu-d 
din ’Alawi, with the sons of Malik Ahmad Chap Turk, ftimished 
the escort, and proceeded with him and the Malika-i Jah&n to 
Multan. Next day ’A14a<d din marched with royal state and 
display into the plain of Siri,^ where he pitched his eatnp. 
The throne was now secure, and the revenue officers, and the 
elephant keepers with their elephants, and the hattcais with the 
keys of the forts, and the magistrates and the chief mell of the 
city*came out to ’Al4u-d din, and a new order of things was 
established. His wealth and power were great; so whether 
individuals paid their allegiance or whether they did not, mat¬ 
tered little, for the khufba was read and coins were struck in his 
name. * 

Towards the end of the year 695 h. (1296) ’Al&u-d din 
entered Dehli in great pomp and with a large force. He took his 
seat upon the throne in the daulat~khdna-i Julits^ and proceeded 
to the Edshk-i Val (red palace), where he took up his abode, 

* The print hai ** JUdb.*' One MS. writes **Elidd;" the other omite the aanM. 

* See Cunnin|^am*i ixoluBologioel Beport for 1862-8, page 88. 
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Tb* treftsury of * Al&u-d dia was well filled wiih gold, whioh he 
seattered among the people, parses and bags filled with ttmhm 
and jiU^k were distribnted, and men gave themselves up to dts* 
sipation and enjoyment. iPitbUc festivUiea follomd,'\ 'Al&u-d 
din, in the pride of youth, prosperity, and boundless wealth, 
proud also of his army and his followers, his elephants and ^is 
horses, plunged into dissipation and pleasure. The gifts and 
honours which he bestowed obtained the good will of the people. 
Out of policy he gave offices and fiefii to the malika and amirs of 
the late Sult&n. Khw&ja Khatir, a minister of the highest re¬ 
putation, was made wazir^ etc., etc. * * * Malik 'Al&u-l Mulk, 
uncle of the author, was appointed to Karra and Oudh, and 
Muyidu-l Mulk, the author's father, received the deputyship 
and khiffd^'agi of Baran. * • • People were so deluded by the 
gold which they received, that no one ever mentioned the horrible 
crime which the Sult&n had committed, and the hope of gain 
left them no care for anything else. • ♦ • * 

After 'Al&u-d din had ascended the throne, the removal of the 
late king's sons engaged his first attention. Flugh Kh&n and 
Zafiir Kh&n, with other maliki a|id amirs^ were sent to Mult&n 
* with thirty or forty thousand horse. They besieged that place 
for one or two months. The kotwdl and the people of Mult&n 
turned against the sons of Jal&lu-d din, smd some of the amirs 
came outoof the city to IJIugh Kh&n and Zafar Kh&n. The 
sons of the laite Sult&n then sent Shaikhu-l Isl&m Shaikh 
Buknu-d din to sue for safety from Ulugh Kh&n, and received 
his assurances. The^^nces then went out with the Shaikh and 
their amin to Ulugh Kh&n. He received them with great re¬ 
spect and quartered them fear his own dwelling. News of the 
success was sent to DehH. There the drums were beaten. 
Kdbaa^ were erected, and the despatch was read ftom the pulpit 
and was circulated in all quarters. The amirs of Hindust&n 
then jkecame submissive to 'AJ&u-d din, and no rival remained. 
Ulugh Kh&n and Za&r Kh&n returned triumphant towards 

* Boethieneted (luf9dblribati(m of fiwd and drink on festive ocoasioiu. 
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Dehlif carrying with them the two sons of the late Sultiti, both 
of whom had received royal canopies. Their and amirs 

were also taken with them. In the middle of their jonm^ they 
were met by Nosrat Ehin, who had been sent from Dehli, and the 
two princes, with Ulghu Kh4n, son in law of the late Sultin, and 
Aljmad Chap, Ndib-amir-i hd^’tb, were all blinded. Their wives 
were separated from them, and all their valuables and slaves and 
maids, in tact everything they had was seized by Nusrat Kh&n. 
The princes 1 were sent to the fort of Hdnsi, and the sons of 
Arkalf £han were all slain. Malika-i Jahdn, with their wives, 
and Ahmad Chap were brought to Dehli and confined in his house. 

In the second year of the reign Nusrat Kh&n was made lOfalr, 
*Alau-l Mulk, the authors uncle, was summoned from Karra, 
and came with the maliks and amirs and one elephant, bringing 
the treasure which 'Al&O-d din had left there. He was become 
exceedingly &t and inactive, but he was selected from among the 
nobles to be kotwdl of the city. In this year also the property 
of the maliks and amirs of the late Sultdn was confiscated, and 
Nusrat Kh&n exerted himself greatly in collecting it. He laid 
his hands upon all that he could discover, and seized upon thou¬ 
sands, which he brought into the treasury. Diligent inquiry was 
made into the past and present circumstances of the victims. In 
this same year, 696 h. (1296), the Mughals crossed the Sind 
and had come into .the country. Ulugh Kh&n and Zafar Kh&n 
were sent with a large force, and with the amirs of the late and 
the present reign, to oppose them. The Musulm&n army met the 
accursed foe in the vicinity of J&landhar* and gained a victory. 
Many were slain or taken prisoners, and many heads were sent to 
Dehli. The victory of Mult&n and thi e^tnre of the two princes 
had greatly strengthened the authority of 'Al&u-d din; this 
victory over the Mughals made it still more secure. * * * The 
maliks of the late king, who deserted their bene&ctor and joined 
*Al&a-d din, and received gold by mans and obtmned .employ- 

1 Botli the jeSS. say warn,** while the pnat inooneotly uses the siiigiilar. 

* 8o ia the print} hat the MSS. have ** J&dawa o Ha&jtlr*’ and ** 
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ments and territories, were all seized in the city and in the 
array, and thrown into forts as prisoners. Some were blinded and 
some were killed. The wealth which* they had received from 
’Al&u-d din, and their property, goods, and effects were all seized. 
Their houses were confiscated to the Sult&n, and their villages 
were brought under the public exchequer. Nothing was left to 
their children; their retainers and followers were taken in charge 
by the mnW% who supported the new rdgime, and their establish¬ 
ments were overthrown. Of all the amin of the reign of Jal4lu-d 
din, three only were spared by 'A14u-d din. ♦ * • These three 
persons had never abandoned Sult&n Jal41u-d din and his sons, 
and had never taken money from Sultdn *Al&u-d din. They 
alone remained safe, but all the other Jal&li nobles were cut up 
root and branch. Nusrat Kh&n, by his fines and confiscations, 
brought a kror of money into the treasuiy. 

At the beginning of the third year of the reign, Ulugh Eh4n 
and Nusrat Eh&n, with their amirs, and generals, and a large 
army, marched against Gujar4t. They took and plundered 
Nahrwdla and all Gujar4t. Earan, Bai of Gnjar&t, fied from 
Nahrw4Ia and went to B4m Deo of Deogir. The wives and 
daughters, the treasure and elephants of B4i Earan, fell into the 
hands of the Muhammadans. All Gujar&i became a prey to the 
invaders, and the idol which, after the victcMry of Sultdn Mahmud 
and his destruction of (the idol) Manat, the Brahmans had set 
up under the name of Somn&th, for the worship of the Hindus, 
was removed and carried to Dehli, where it 'was laid down for 
people to tread upon. Nusrat Eh4n proceeded to Kambdya^ 
(Cambay), and levied large quantities of jewels and precious 
articles from the merchants b^ that place, who were veiy wealthy. 
He also took ftK>m his master (a slave afterwards known as) 
E4fdr Haz&r-din&ri, who was made Malik-ndih^ and whose 
beauty.captivated *A14u-d din. Ulugh Kh&n and Nusrat Kh&n 
returned with great booty; hut on their way they provoked their 

^ Th« printed text bu ^ bat tbete eu be nodbabt that Cambajr is tha 

place. 
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«oldi^ to revolt by demanding from them & fifUi thmr Bpoil, 
and by instituting inquisitorial inquiries about it. Although the 
men made returns (of thd amount), they would not believe them 
at all, but demanded more. The gold and silver, and jewels and 
valuables, whidi the men had taken, were all demanded, and 
various kinds of coercion were employed. These punishments 
and prying researches drove the men to- desperation, fn the 
army there were mwy amirs and many horsemen who were *^new 
Muhammadans.'* They held together as one man, and two or 
three thousand assembled and began a disturbance. They killed 
Malik A’zzU'd din, brother of Kusrat Kh&n, and amir-i hdjih of 
Ulugh Kh&n, and proceeded tumultuously to the tent of Ulugh 
Klian. That prince escaped, and with craft and cleverness 
reached the tent of Nusrat Kh&n; but the mutineers killed 
a son of the Sult&n's sister, who was asleep in the tent, whom 
they mistook for Ulugh Kh&n. The disturbance spread through 
the whole army, and the stores narrowly escaped being plundered. 
But the good fortune of the Sult&n prevailed, the turmoil sub¬ 
sided, and the horse and foot gathered round the tent of Nusrat 
Kh&n. The dmirs and horsemen of ‘*the new Musulm&ns'* 
dispersed; those who had taken the leading parts in the disturb¬ 
ance fled, and. went to join the R&is and rebels. Further in¬ 
quiries about the plunder were given up, and Ulugh Khfin 
and Nusrat Kh&n returned to Dehli with the treasure, and ele¬ 
phants, and slaves, and spoil, which they had taken in Oujar&t. 

When intelligent of this outbreak of the new Muhammadans 
reached Dehli; the crafty cruelty which had taken possession of 
’Alau-d din induced him to order that the wives and children of 
all the mutineers, high and low, should be east into prison. This 
was the beginning of the practice of seizing women and children 
for the faults of men. Up to this time no hand had ever been hud 
upon wives and <^ldren on account of men's misdeedsi At this 
time also another and more glaring act of tyranny was committed 
hy Nusiat Kh&n, the author of many acts of violence at Dehli. 
His brother had bemi murdered, and in revenge he ordered the 
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mrea of the assassins to be dishonoured flood exposed to most 
disgraoefbl treatment; he then handed them over to vile persons 
to make common strampets of them. The children he caused to 
be cut to pieces on the heads of their mothers. Ontrages like 
this are practised in no religion or creed. These and similar 
acts of his filled the people of with amazement and dismay, 
and every bosom trembled. 

In the same year that Ulugh Khdn and Nusrat Kh&n were 
sent to Ghijardt, Za&r Khdn was sent to Siwistan, which Saldi^^ 
with his brother and other Mughals, had seized upon. Zafar 
Khdn accordingly proceeded to Siwist&n with a •large army, and 
besieged the fort of Siwist&n, •which he took with the axe and 
sword, spear and javelin, without using either Westerns (maffbribe), 
maryaniks or balistas {*arddak), and without resorting to mines 
(adbaf), mounds (pdsMb), or redoubts (gargrqf). This fort had 
been taken by the Mughals, and they maintained such a con> 
tinuous discharge of arrows that no bird could fly by. For all 
this Za&r £hdn took it with the axe and sword. Saldi and his 
brother, with all the Mughals and their wives and children, were 
taken prisoners, and sent in chains to Dehli. This victory 
inspired awe of Zafar Kh&n in every heart, and the Sult&n also 
looked askance at him in consequence of his fearlessness, general¬ 
ship, and intrepidity, which showed that a Bustom had been bom 
in India, tllugh Kh&n, the Sult&n’s brother, saw that he bad 
been surpassed in bmvery and strategy, and so conceived a hatred 
and jealousy of Zafar Kh&n. In the same year he (Za^r Kh&n) 
received the fief of S&m&nfl^ and as he had become fiimous the 
Sult&n, who was very jealous, began to revolve in his mind what 
was best to be done. Two modes of dealing with him seemiMi 
open for the Sult&n'e choioe. One was to send him, with a 
few tiiousand horse, to Lakhnauti to take that country, and 
leave him there to supply elephants and vtribnte to the Sul^it; 
’ the ether was to put him out of the way by poison or by blindit^. 

At the end of . tibia year Katlagh Khw&ja, son of the accursed 

Vlislath«pria^ tiill%ortedbfW^ Ttie oth«r luw “ Sadad.^* 
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Zud/ with twenty tun^m of Moghals, resolved upon the invasion 
of Hindust&n. He started firom M&war&n-n Nahr, and passing 
the Indus with a large force he marched on to the vicinity of Dehli. 
In this campaign Dehli was the object of attack, so the Mughals 
did not ravage the countries bordering on their march, nor did 
they attack the forts. • Great anxiety prevuled in Dehli, 
and the people of the neighbouring villages took refuge within 
Its walls. The old fortifications had not been kept in repair, and 
terror prevailed, such as never before had been seen or heard of. 
All men, great and small, were in dismay. Such a concourse 
had crowded into the city that the streets and markets and 
mosques could not contain them.* Everything became very dear. 
The roads were stopped against caravans and merchants, and 
-distress fell upon the people. 

The Sultdn marched out of Dehli with great display and 
pitched his tent in Siri. Maliks^ amirs^ and fighting men were 
summoned to Dehli from every quarter. At that time the 
author's uncle, 'AUu4 Mulk, one of the companions and ad¬ 
visers of the Sult&n, was h>twdl of Dehli, and the Sult&n placed 
the city, his women and treasure, under his charge. * • » * 
’Al&u-l Mulk went out to Siri to take leave of the Sult4n, and 
in private consultation with him \admed a tempormng poliey,'\ 
The Sult&n listened and commended his sincerity. He then 
called the nobles together and said * * * you have heard what 
'A16u-1 Mulk has urged ♦ • • now hear what I have to say. 
• ••* If I were to follow your advice, to whom could I show 
my face? how could I go into my harem? of what account 
would the people hold me F and where would be the daring and 
courage which is necessary to keep my turbulent people in sub¬ 
mission? Come what may I will to-morrow march into the 
plain of Kill *** 

'Al&u-d din marched from Siri to Kill and there encamped. 
Eatlagh Khw&ja, with the Mughal army, advanced to encounter 

‘ Firishta (vd. i., p. 829} iS7> “son of Amfr D&dd Eh&Q, kinr of M&war6u-n 
sulir.’' . 
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him. In no age nr reign had two each vast armies been drawn 
up in array against each other, and the sight of them filled all 
men with amazement. Zafar Eh&n, who commanded the right 
wing, with the amirs who were under him, drew their swords 
and fell upon the enemy with such fury that the Mughals were 
broken and forced to fall back. The army of Isl&m pursued, 
and Zafikr Kh&n, who was the Rustam of the age and the hero 
of the time, pressed after the retreating foe, cutting them down 
with the sword and mowing off their heads. He kept up the pur¬ 
suit for eighteen never allowing the scared Mughals to rally. 
Ulugh Khan commanded the left wing, which was very strong, 
and had under him several distinguished amirs. Through the 
animosity which he bore to Zafor Kh&n he never stirred to support 
him. 

Targhi, the accursed, had been placed in ambush with his 
iumdn. His Mhghals mounted the trees and could not see 
any horse moving up to support Zafar Kh&n. When Targhi 
ascertained that Zafar Kh&n had gone so far in'^pursuit of the 
Mughals without any supporting force in his rear, he marched 
after Zafar Kh&n, and, spreading out his forces on all sides, he 
surrounded him as with a ring, and pressed him with arrows. 
Zafar Kh&n was dismounted. The brave hero then drew his 
arrows ftx>m the quiver and brought down a Mughal at every 
shaft. At this juncture, Katlagh Khw&ja sent him this message, 
** Gome with me and I will take thee to my father, who will 
make thee greater than the king of Dehli has made thee.** Zafar 
Kh&n heeded not the offer, and the Mughals saw that he would 
never be taken alive, so they pressed in upon him on every side 
and despatched him. The amirs of his force were all slain, his 
elephants were wounded, and their drivers killed. The Mugh^ 
thus, on that day, obtained the advantage, but the onslaught of 
Zafur Kh&n had greatly dispirited them. Towards the end of 
the night they retreated, and marched to a distance of thirty 
hos from DehlL They then continued their retreat by marches 
of twenty &os, without resting, until they reached their own 
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confines. The bravexy of Zafiur Eh4n vnu loi^ remembered 
among the Mughals, and if their cattle refosed to drink they 
used to ask if they saw Za&r Sh&n.^ No such army as this 
has^erer since been seen in hostile array near Dehli. 'Alau-d 
din returned from £iii, considering that he had won a great 
yictory: the Mughals had been put to flight, and the brave 
and fearless Zaiar Eh&n had been got rid of without disgrace. 

In the third year of his reign ’Al&ud-d din had little to do 
beyond attending to his pleasures, giving feasts, and holding 
festivals. One success followed another \ despatches of victory 
came in from all sides; every year he had two or three sons bom, 
affairs of State went on according to his wish and to his satis¬ 
faction, his treasury was overflowing, boxes and caskets of jewels 
and pearls were daily displayed before his eyes, he had numerous 
elephants in his stables and seventy thousand horses in the city 
and environs, two or three regions were subjecl to his sway, and 
he had no apprehension of enemies to his kingdom or of any 
rival to his throne. All this prosperity intoxicated him. Vast 
desires and great aims, far beyond him, or a hundred thousand 
like him, formed their germs in his brain, and he entertained 
fancies which had never occurred to any king before hhn. In 
his exaltation, ignorance, and folly, he quite lost his head,^ form¬ 
ing the most impossible schemes and nourishing the most extra¬ 
vagant desires. He was a man of no learning and never asso¬ 
ciated with men of learning. He could not read or write a 
letter. He was bad tempered, obstinate, and hard-hearted, but 
the world smiled upon him, fortune befriended him, and his 
schemes ’were generally successful, so he only became the more 
reckless and arrogant. 

Daring the time that he was thus exited with arrogance and 
pmsumptim), he used to speak in company about two projects that 
he had formed, and would consult with his companions and asso- 

* See D’OhMon Hill, del Mongol^ i?., 560. 

* Lit, (‘haods aod Here, and ooMnonally ebewkere, 1 hare been obliged 
to prone fbe exubertiit eloqtiiiioe of ^ aolbor. 
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dates die exeeutioa of diem. One of the two sdienies 
which he used to debate aboat he thos explained, “ God Almighty 
gave the blessed Prophet four firiends, dirough whose energy and 
power the Law and Religion were established, and through this 
establishment of law and religion the name of the Prophet will 
endure to the day of judgment. Every man who Imows himself 
to be a Musulmdn, and calls himself by that nam^ conceives 
himself to be of his religion and creed. God has given me also 
four friends, Ulugh Kh&n, Zafar Shan, Nusrat Kb&n, and Alp 
Xh&n, who, through my prosperity, have attained to princely 
power and dignity. If I am so inclined, I can, with the help of 
these four friends, establish a new religion and creed; and my 
sword, and the swords of my friends, will bring all men to adopt 
it. Through this religion, my name and that of my friends will 
remain among men to the last day like the names of the Prophet 
and his friends.'* * * * Upon this subject he used to talk in his 
wine parties, and also to consult privately with his nobles. * * * 
His second project he used to unfold as follows; ** 1 have wealth, 
and elephants, and forces, beyond tJl calculation. My wish is 
to place Dehli in charge of a vicegerent, and then I will go out 
myself into the world, like Alexander, in pursuit of conquest, 
and subdue the whole habitable world." Over>elated with the 
success of some few projects, he caosdd himself to be entitled 
the second Alexandgr" in the khutba and on his coins. In his 
convivial parties he would vaunt, Every region that I subdue 
I will intrust to one of my trusty nobles, and then proceed in 
quest of another. Who is he that shall stand against me?'* 
His companions, although they saw his * * * folly and arro> 
gance, were afraid of his Solent temper, and applauded him. * * * 
These wild projects .became known in the city; some of the wise 
men smiled, and attributed them to his folly and ignorance; 
othms trsndded, and said that skoh riches had iaUen into the 
hands 4^ a Pharaoh wlm had no knowledge or sense. * * * 
hfy imele 'Al&ud Mulk, hotwdl of Dehli, through his extreme 
corpi^ence, used to go (only) at the new moon to wait tipom the 
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Salt&n, and to take vine with him. On nne oeeaiien ^e Bnit&n 
began to consult him about these two extravagant delusions. 
'Alau-l Mulk had heard how the king used to talk about these pro- 
jeets at his feasts, and how the guests used to coincide with him, 
and re&ain &om speaking the truth through fear of his hot tem¬ 
per and violence. When the questions were put to him hy the 
Sultin, he said, ** If your Majesty will order the wine to be re¬ 
moved, and all persons to withdraw except the four nobles, 
Ulugh Eh4n, Za&r Kh4n, Nusrat Eh4n, and Alp Eh4n, 1 will 
then open my mind to your Majesty.” The Sultdn gave the 
order * * * and 'Al&u-l Mulk, after apologizing for his boldness, 
said “Beligion, and law, and creeds, ought never to be made 
subjects of discussion by your Majesty, for these are the con¬ 
cerns of prophets, not the business of kings. Religion and law 
spring from heavenly revelation; they are never established by 
the plans and designs of man. From the days of Adam till now' 
they have been the mission of Prophets and Apostles, as rule 
and government have been the duty of kings. The prophetic 
office has never appertained to kings, and never will, so long as 
the world lasts, though some prophets have discharged the func¬ 
tions of royalty. My advice is that your Majesty should never 
talk about these matters. * * * Tour Majesty knows what rivers 
of blood Changiz Khan made to flow in Muhammadan cities, but 
he never was able to establish the Mughal^religiim or institutions 
among Muhammadans. Many Mughals have turned Musulmdns, 
but no Musulmin has ever become a Mughal.” * * * The Sult4n 
listened, and hung down his head in thought. His four friends 
heartily approved what 'Al&u-l Mulk had said, and looked 
anxiously for the Sult&n's answer. After awhile he said • *'* 
From henceforth’ no one shall ever hear me speak such words. 
«*BlaBBing8 be <ni thee nd tbj parents, for thou hast spoken the 
truth, and hast been loyal to thy duty. Bdt what dost thou say 
about my other project t ” 'Al&u-l Mulk said, ** The second design 
is that of a great monarch, for it is a rule among kings to seek 
to bring the whole world under their sway • • • but these are 
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not the days of Alexander • * * and where will there be found 
a iffazh ^ke Aristotle P” • ♦ • The Snlt&n replied, “ What is 
the use of my weidth, and elephants and horses, if 1 remain con¬ 
tent with Dehli, and undertake no new conquests 1 and what will 
be about my tmgnf'* ’Alim-l Mnlk xs^ied that **<liere 
were two important undertakings open to the King, which ought 
to receive attention before all others * * * One is the conquest 
and subjugation of all Hindustdn, of such places as Bantambhor, 
Ghitor, Chanderi, Mfilwa, Dh&r, and TJjj^ bo the east as ftr 
as the Sard, from the Siwdlik to Jdlor, from Multdn to Damrila,^ 
from Pdlam to Lohor and Deopalpdr j these places should all 
be reduced to sucdi obedience that the name of rebel should never 
be heard. The second and more important duty is that of 
closing the road of Multdn against the Mughals.” * • • Before 
closing his speech, *Al&u-l Mulk said ‘*What I have recom¬ 
mended can never be accomplished unless your Miy esty ^ives up 
drinking to excess, and keeps aloof from convivial parties and 
feasts. * * * If you cannot do entirely without wine, do not 
drink till the afternoon, and then take it alone without com¬ 
panions.’' * * * When he had finished the Sultkn was pleased, 
and commending the excellence of the advice which he had given, 
promised to observe it. He gave him a brocaded robe of honour 
with a gold waistband weighing half a nkm^ ten thousand tankas, 
two horses fully caparisoned, and two villages in ifCdm. The 
four Khims who were present added to these gifts three or four 
thousand ta/nkas, and two or three horses with trappings. The 
advice which ’Al&u-l Mulk had given was greatly praised by all the 
vazirs and wise men of the city. This happened while Za&r Kh4n 
was alive, upon his return from Siwist&n, before he went to fi^t 
with Eatlagh Khwdja. 

’Al&u-d din now first resolved upon the capture of Bantambhor, 
which was near Dehli. This fort had been taken, and was held 
by Hamir Deo, grandson of B&i Fithaurb of Dehli.* XJlu^ 

t Karfla ” in the print. 

* Pftbnurft. was kOlnd m X192, and bare we are in 1299 a.x>. ilTaAan^ tbe word 
wed, {Mibabl^ here meow fioMly “ deabendant," 
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Kh4n, who held Bay&na, was ordered to Bantambhor, and Naaiat 
Eh&n, who held Xarra that year, was ordered to collltet all the 
forces of Karra*, and that part of Hindustin, and to march to the 
assistance of Ulngh Kh&n. They captured Jhdin,^ and inTosted 
Bantambhor. One day Nusrat Kh&n approadbed the fort to 
direct the construction of a mound (pdahib% and a redoubt (^ar- 
gqf). A stone discharged from a MaghriU in the fort struck 
him, and so wounded him that he died two or three days after. 
When this intelligence was brought to the Sult&n, he departed 
from Behli in great state for Bantambhor. 

The Sult&n proceeded from Behli towards Bantambhor, and 
halted for some days at Tibpat.^ He went out daily to hunt 
and a nargah^ was drawn. One day he was benighted, and 
alighted with only ten horsemen at the village of B&dih, where 
he remained for the night. Next day before sunrise he gave 
orders to close up the circle. The huntsmen and horsemen went 
forth to draw it together, and the SuMn remained sitting on a 
stool with only a few attendants, waiting until the beasts were 
driven up. At this time Akat Khdn, the Sult&n’s brother’s 
son, who held the office of Wahihkir, rose up against the Sultdn. 
Conceiving that if he killed the monarch he might, as his 
nephew, aspire to the throne, he plotted with sundry new Muaul- 
m&n horsemen, who had been long in his service. These men 
now approached the Sult&n, shouting tiger! tiger! and began to 
discharge arrows at him. It was winter, and the Sult&n was 
wearing a large over«coat. He jumped up just as he was, and 
seizing the stool on which he had been sitting, he made a shield 
of it. He warded off several arrows ; two pieced his arm, 
but none reached his body. A slave of the Sult&n, by name 
M&nik, threw himself before his master, and made his own body 
a shield. He was etruck by three or four arrows, The pdika 
(foootmen) who stood behind the Sult&n now covered him with 
their bucklers. Akat Kh&n gaffoped up with his confede- 

' Here it is evident that Jb4in wm dose to Bentrad^or, so that it osanot be 
TJjjain as suggested in p. 146 See JSUiot’s Olosiarj, IL, 122. 

> A large drde or swe^ made by bnaiten in driving tbe game togeth^ 
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rategy intending^ to out off the Saltin’e head; hot finding ^ 
p6tie% Btatiding firm with their swords drawn, they dared not 
alight to lay hands on him. The pdika cried out that the Snlt&n 
was dead. Akat £h&n was yoong, rash, and foolish. He had 
pade a riolent atta^ on his sovereign, bat he lacked the decision 
and resolution to cany it through, and cut off the Sult&n's head. 
In his folly and rashness he took another course. Believing 
what the pdiis said, he went with all speed to the plain of Til-pat, 
and seated himself on the throne of *Al&a-d din, proclaiming to 
the people of the court with a loud .voice that he had slain the 
Sult&n. The people’could not believe that the horsemen would 
have come to the royal residence, or that Akat Eh&n would have 
dared to seat himself on the throne and hold a court if the 
Sult&n had not been killed. A tumult broke out in the army, 
and everything was getting into confusion. The elephants were 
accoutred and brought before the royal tent. The attendants of 
the court assembled and took up their respective positions, * * * 
and the chief men of the army came to pay their respects to the 
new sovereign. They kissed the hand of that evil doer and did 
homage. Akat Khfoi, in his egregious folly, attempted to go 
into the harem, but Malik Dindr armed himself and his fol* 
lowers, and, taking his stand at the door, told Akat Kh&n that 
he should not enter until he produced tlid head of 'AUu-d din. 

When 'Al&u-d din was wounded his Turk horsemen dispersed, 
raising a clamour. About sixty or seventy men, horse and foot, 
remained with him. After Akat Khfoi had left, the Sult&n 
recovered his senses; he was found to have received two wounds 
in the arm, an) to have dost much blood. They bathed the 
wounds and placed his aila in a sling. When he reflected on 
what had happened, he came to the conclusion that Akat £hdn 
must have had many supporters among the moKht am^, and 
soldiers, for he would never have ventured on such a step without 
stroi^ support. He. therefore determined to leave his army, and 
to^rooi^ with aUippeed to his brother, TJlugh Ehdn, at JhAin, 
in Older to eoncert w^ him. measures for securing tds podtion. 
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Malik Hamida-d din, ndih-wakil-dar, son of T7mdatu-1 Miilk, 
opposed this plan, and advised the Sultin to proceed at once to 
his army. • • • The Malik's reasoning convinced the Snltdn, 
and he started at once for the army. As he went along every 
trooper whom he fell in with joined him, so that on reaching 
the army he had an escort of five or six hundred men. He 
immediately showed himself on a rising ground, and being re¬ 
cognized, the assembly at the royal tent broke up, and his at¬ 
tendants came forth with elephants to receive him. Akat Kh&n 
rushed out of the tents and fied on horseback to Afgh&nptir. 

The Sult&n then came down, entered his tents, and, seating jiim- 
« 

self upon the throne, held a public court. He sent two officers 
in pursuit of Akat Kh4n, who came up with him at Afghfinpdr, 
and beheaded him. His head was carried to the Sultfin, who 
ordered it to be exhibited to the army on a spear, and then to be 
sent to Dehli for exhibition, after which it was to be sent to 
Ulugh Khdn at Jh4in, with an account of the Sult&n's escape. 
Eailagh Khwdja, younger brother of Akat Khfin, was also 
killed. * * * The Sultdn remained some days with the army, 
diligently seeking out all who had connived at or had been 
aware of Akat Khfin's attempt. Those who were discovered 
were scourged to death with thongs of wire, their property was 
confiscated, and their wives and children sent prisoners to various 
forts. The Sultin then proceeded to Bantambhor, and after 
punishing the rest of those who were concerned in Akat Khdn's 
conspiracy, he devoted himself to the business of the siege. 
Bags were made and distributed to the soldiers, who filled them 
with sand and threw them into the holes {ghdr). The traverses 
of the pdaMh were formed, the redoubts (garge^') raised, and 
stones were discharged from the maghrihia. The besieged ^ 
battered the pdaMb with stones from their maghribU, mid 

1 There U a line omitted from the print hoe. The foUowing ia a literal transla¬ 
tion of Firishta's account: (*' The Sult&n) having assembled numerous forces from 
all quarters distributed hags among them. Each man dlled his bag vritii send, and 
oaat it into the freneh (itami), ivhieh they oaE nfnwi, untihttilMy obtained command 
(over the valla), audatr^ down the defrndert inaids.** 
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scattered fire from the sammit of the fort. Many men were 
killed on both sides. The territories of Jh&in were attacked 
and snbdned as far as Dh&r. 

After the conspiracy of Akat^Khfin was suppressed, news was 
brought to the army that ’Umar Eh&n and Mangd Eh&n, taking 
advantage of the Snltin's absence and the difficulties of the siege 
of Bantambhor, had broken out in revolt and had obtained a fol¬ 
lowing among the people of Hindust&n. The SulUn sent some 
officers against them, who made them prisoners before they had 
effected anything, and carried them to Rantambhor. The 
Sult&n’s cruel implacable temper had no compassion for his 
sister’s children, so he had |hem punished in his presence. 
They were blinded by having their eyes cut out with knives 
like slices of a melon. Their families and dependants were 
overthrown. Of the horse and foot who had supported them, 
some fled, and others fell into the hands of the amin of Hin- 
dustdn and were imprisoned. 

While the Sult&n was prosecuting the siege of Rantambhor, 
a revolt of some importance broke out at Dehli. * * * There 
was a person named H&ji, a maula or slave of the late Kotwdl, 
Amiru-1 umar4 Fakhru-d din. He was a man of violent, 
fearless, and malignant character * * * and he was charged 
with the guard of the exchequer.^ A man called Turmuzi 
was kotwdl of the city and greatly oppressed the people. * * * 
’Aldu-d din Ay&z, father of Ahmad Aydz, was koiwdJ of the 
New. Fort. H&ji Mania, seeing the city empty, and the in¬ 
habitants distressed by the violence and tyranny of Turmuzi the 
kotwdl * * * knowing also that not a man could be spared firom 
the army * * * he thoughi the people would support him. He 
secured-the support of the old kotwdli officers, and excited a 
somewhat fisrmidable revolt. It was the month of Ramazdn, and 

* The words wre MSS., howe?«r, read 

This wetd Js not intelligible. The ooateit seems to imply that the Mania was 
staiioiiad.hi the e^, othenrise roiui might signify ** the govemment lands 

ofBatoi^* 
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Ihe min was in Gemmi. The weather was retj hot, and at mid- 
dajr people kept indoors taking their siesta, so there were iaw 
in the streets. At this time H&jf Mania, witii serend aomed 
followers, went to the house oijBotwdl, carrying with them as 
a blind a letter which he pretended to have received from the v 
Snltdn. The koiwdl was taking his najs and had. none of his 
xnmi with him. When he was called he roused himself^ put on 
his slippers, and came to the door. H&ji Maula instantly gave 
the signal, and his followers cut off the unsuspecting victim^s 
head. He then brought out the pretended royal and, 

showing it to the crowd, he said that he had killed the kotw&h 
in obedience to orders received ^m the Sult&n. The people 
were silent. The keepers of the gates were creatures of Hdji 
Maula, so they closed them. After killing kotwdl Turmuzf, he 
sent to summon ’A14u-d din Ay4z, intending to kill him also. 

* * * But Ay4z had been informed of the outbreak, so, instead of 
coming out, he gathered his followers round him, placed guards, 
and refused to open the gates of the New Fort. H4ji Maula then 
proceeded with his riotous followers to the Bed Palace, seated 
himself upon a balcony, and set free all the prisoners, some of 
whom joined his followers. Bags of gold tankas were brought out 
‘^Uie treasury and scattered among the people. Arms also were 
l^ught from the armoury, and horses from the royal stables, 
and distributed among the rioters. Every one that joined them 
gold tankas thrown into his lap. There was an ’Alawi 
^ffescendant^ 'AH) in Dehli who was called the grandsQn of 
, 4 fgihah Jby his mother’s side, was grandson of Sultfoi 

Sbamen^ din. The Maula set off from the Bed Palace with a 
•^party of fcorse, and went' to the house of the poor ’Alavd. They 
cafried him off by force and seated him on the throne in the 
Bed Palace. The principal men of Ihe city were brought by 
force and made to kiss his hand. * * * These riotous proceed- 

* ATwydoubtfiilpasBage. ThepnQt|a|i: kJa AmJ \j^\ 

One MS. vti|bMi i^_ AmJ Uyl •• Tbs other MS. ouite 

the 'vocdB. * , , 
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ingf iv^nt OB ibr sevon or ei|i^ days^ and iotc^igenoo Was serersl > 
times conveyed to the SttltAn, but lie kept it seeret, and it did 
not become known to the army. 

On the third or fourth day of the riot, Malik Hamidu-d din, 
Amir of £oh, with his sons and relations, all valiant men, opened 
the Ghazni gi^t» and went into the city. They proceeded towards 
the gate of Bhandar-k&l, and arrows began to fly between them 
and the rioters, who became desperate and obtained gold from 
Hdji Maula. After Hamidu-d din, the Amir of £oh, had been 
in the oity tw» days, he and his loyal followers prevailed over 
'the rebels. A party of the friends of Zaftir Shan, who had come 
from Amroha, joined him. He then entered the gate of Bhan- 
dar k&l, and a struggle ensued between him and the shoemakers, 
and between him and H&ji Maula. The Amir of Soh alighted 
from his horse, dashed Hdji Maula to the ground, and sat upon 
his breast. Swords and clubs were aimed at him all round and 
*lie was wounded, but he never quitted his frllen foe till he had 
despatched him. After this the victors proceeded to the Bed 
Palace. They decapitated the miserable ’Alawi and carried his 
head about the city on a spear. 

A despatch announcing the death of H&ji Maula was sent 
the Sult4n at Bantamhhor. Intelligence of the revolt and of the 
anarchy prevailing at Dehli had in seVeml ways reached the^ 
Sultin, but he had resolved upon the reduction of the fort, and 
so he would not be shaken from his purpose and leave it to go tq 
Dehli. All his forces were engaged in pressing siege, and' 
were severely tried and distressed. But such was th^fear felt for*’ 
the Sult&n that no one dared to set o£[ for Dehli or any bther 
place. In the course of five'^r six days every one in the city who 
' b^ supported H4ji Maula, er had taken money from him, whs 
cast into prison. The gold which had been distributed among 
the people was brought back agfun to the treasury. A few days 
after, TTlugh Kh4n arrived from Bantamhhor and took up his 
residence in the Mflizzi palace. The rioters were brought befrre 
him and he decreed their punishments, so that blo^ ran in 
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BtreamB. The sons and grandsons of the old koiwdl 
umara had no guilty knowledge of the revolt, but they and eveiy 
one belonging to that fitmily were put to death. No name or 
trace of them was left—a sad warning to politicians. 

From the revolt of the “new Musulmdns’* in G-ujardt to 
that of Hdj{ Mania, four insurrections had successively troubled 
Sultdn 'Aldu-d din. These roused him from his dreams of^ 
security and pride, and he exerted all his powers for the de¬ 
duction of Bantambhor. He held privy consultations with ♦ * ♦ 
arguing with them and iii^uiring into the cauap of the insur¬ 
rections, declaring that if the real reasons could be ascertained 
he would remove them, so that no revolt should afterwards 
occur. After considering for some nights and days, these great 
men agreed that the causes were four. 1. The Sultdn’s disregard 
of the affairs (both) of good and4)9d^eople. 2. Wine. Parties 
are formed for wine-drinking, and those who attend them talk 
openly of what passes in these meetings. They strike up fnend- 
ships and excite disturbances. 3. The intimacy, affection, alli¬ 
ances, and intercourse of malih and amirs with each other. 8o 
that if anything happens to one of them, a hundred others get 
mixed up in it. 4. Money, which engenders evil and strife, and 
brings forth pride and disloyalty. If men had no money, they 
would attend to their own business, and would never think of riots 
and revolts. And if rioters and rebels had no money, they could 
never count upon the assistance of low and turbulent people.^ 

Some time after th^ revolt, the Sult&n succeeded in reducing 

^ These counsels of the wise," whioh so frequently appear, are, in most oases, 
only expositions of the author’s own opinions. 1 hare translated these replies in 
order that it ma;^be seen how a subsequent writer deals with them. Firuhta uses 
the passage. The first reason he quotes vorbatim, but the other three he mnitiBai 
and embelliBhes. The fourth reason, as he gives it, is: "Abundance of money*^d * 
wealth. For whenever men of low oii^n aoquiro the material means of greatness, 
vain imaginations sining up in them, and they lay pretentions to rojal^.'* This 
is jfbrtber improved by Firishta’s translatmr, who says, “The last, and not the least, 
cause they thought arose firom the unequal diyition of property: th^ oontidered 
that the wealth of n rich empire, If confined to a few persons, only rendered them, 
as govemoif of provineee, more like isd^eudent priaoes than subjects of the Hfitt." 
—Briggs, I.1 344 . 
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Bantambhor, but with much bloodshed and difficulty. He slew 
Hamir deo, the B&i, and all the^^'new Mosulm&ns who had 
fled from the rebellion in Gnjar&t, and had taken refuge with 
him. The fort and all its territories and appurtenances were 
placed under the charge of Ulugh Eh&n, ant the Salt4n returned 
to Dehli. He was angry with the citizens and had exiled many 
ei their chiefr; so he did not enter the city, but stopped in the 
subuihs Ctmrdndi). 

Four or Are months after the Sult&n left Bantambhor, Ulugh 
£h&n collecteitla large force with intention of attacking 
Tilang and Ma’bar, but his time was come, and the angel of 
destiny took him to the blessed city. His corpse was conveyed 
to Dehli and buried in his own house. The Sultdn grieved for 
him and made many offerings for his soul. 

• The Sttltdn next directs#^ his attention to the means of pre¬ 
venting rebellion, and first he^ took steps for seizing upon pro¬ 
perty. He ordered that, wherever there was a village held by 
proprietary right (m?7A), in free gift (m*dw), <v as a religious en¬ 
dowment {wdkf)y it should by one stroke of the pen be brought 
back under the exchequer. The people were pressed and amerced, 
money was exacted from them on every kind of pretence. Many 
were left without any money, till at length it came to pass tliat, 
excepting maliH and amirs, officials, Mdlt&nis, and bankers, no 
one possessed even a trifle in cash. So rigorous was the confisca¬ 
tion that, beyond a few thousand tankaa^ all the pensions, grants 
of land {ink dm wa mqfriiz)^ and endowments in the country were 
appropriated. The people were all so absorbed in obtaining the 
means of living, that the name of rebellion was never mentioned. 
Secondly, he provided so carefully for the acquisition 9f intelligence, 

‘ that no action of good or bad men was concealed from him. 
No one could stir without his knowledge, aud whatever happened 
in the houses of nobles, great men, and officials, was communi¬ 
cated to the Snlt&n by his reporters. Nor were the reports 
ne^^ted,' for explanations of them were demanded. T^e system 
of reporting went to such a length, that nobles dared not speak 
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aloud even in the largest palaces,' and if they had anything to 
say they communicated by signs. In their own houses, night 
and day, dread of the reports of the spies made them tremble. 
No word or action which could provoke censure or punishment 
was allowed to tran^|)ire. The transactions in the (dsdrs, the 
buying and selling, and the bargains made, were all reported to 
tbe Sult&n by his spies, and were kept under control. Thirdly, 
he prohibited wine>drinking and wine^selling, as also the use of 
beer and intoxicating drugs. Dicing also was forbidden. Many 
prohibitions of wine and fl^r were issued. YiiHlers and gam¬ 
blers and beer-sellers were turned out of the city, afld the heavy 
taxes which had been levied from them were abolished. The 
Sult&n directed that all the china and glass vessels of his banquet¬ 
ing r^mbhould be broken, and the fragments of them were thrown 
q|it%efoq|^the gate of Bad&un, where they formed a heap. Jars 
add casks of wine were brought out of the royal cellars, and 
emptied at tl(e Badddn gate in such abundance, that mud and 
mire was produced as in the rainy season. The Sult&n himself 
entirely gave up wine parties. He directed the maliki to mount 
elephants and to go to the gates of Dehli, through the streets 
and wards, bdzdrs and sardis^ proclaiming the royal command 
that no one should drink, sell, or have anything to do with 
wine. Those who had any self-respect immediately gave up 
drinking; but the shameless, the dissolute, and vile characters 
used to make and distil wine* in the disrilleries, and to drink 
and sell it Mandestinely at a great price. They put it into 
leather bottles, and ponveyed it hidden in loads of hay, fire¬ 
wood, and such like. By hundreds of tricks and devices, 
and by all sarts of collusion, wine was brought into the dty. 
Informmrs searched diligently, and the city gate-keepers a^ 
spies exerted themselves to seize the -wine, and apprehend 
the contrabandists. When seized, the wine was sent to tiiie 
elephant-stables and ^ven to those animals. The sellets, the 

' * a pakoe of 1000 oolumna. 

* Shmitbf wise; batit tridenfij inriiidai 
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ifnporteMy aad dfinkere of wine, were sabjeeted to corporal 
punishment, and were kept in prison for some days. But their 
numbers increased so much that holes for the incarceration of 
ofienders were dug outside the Bad&dn gate, which is a great 
thoroughfore. Wine-bibbers and wine-sellers were placed in 
these holes, %nd the severity of' the confinement was such that 
many of them died. Many others were taken out half dead, and 
were long before they recovered their health and strength. The 
terrors of thdse holes deterred many^m drinking. Those who 
were unable ti^ve up their habit Wiit out to the fords of the 
Jumna, and'to villages ten or twelve kos distant to procure their 
liquor. In Ghiy&spur, Indarpat, Kilfighari, and towns four or five 
ko8 from Dehli, wine could not be sold or drunk publicly. Still some 
desperate men used to keep it, drink it, and even sell it pillat^y. 
They thus disgraced themselves and got confined i|| th» piti. 
Thn^ prevention of drinking being found to be vejT diffidfiltJ^Che 
Sult&n gave orders that if the liquor was distilled^rivately, and 
drunk privately in people's own houses; if drinking parties wore 
not held, and the liquor not sold, then the informers were not to 
inteifere in any way, and were not to enter the houses or arrest 
the ofienders. After the prohibition of wine and beer in the city, 
conspiracies diminished, and apprehension of rebellion disappeared. 

Fourthly, the Sultan gave commands that noblemen and great 
men should not visit each other’s houses, or give feasts, or hold 
meetings. They were forbidden to form alliances without con¬ 
sent from the throne, and Ihey were also prohibited from allow- 
ing people to resort to their houses. To such a length was this 
last prohibition carried that no stranger was admitted into a 
nobleman’s house. Feasi^ng and hospitality fell^quite into dis- 
uas. Through fear cf the spies, the nobles kept themselves 
qtnet; they gave no parties and had little communication with 
eaeh other. Ko man of a seditious, rebellious, or evil reputation 
come near them. If they went to the sardfs, 
edold not' lay their heads together, or sit down eomly 
and 'tell their troubles. Their communications were brought 
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down to a mere exchange of signs. This interdict prerented 
any information of conspiracy and rebellion coming to the Sult&n,' 
and no distnrbance arose. 

After the promulgation of these interdicts, the Sult&n requested 
the wise men to supply some rules and regulations for grinding 
down the Hindus, and for depriving them of thal wealth and 
property which fosters disaffection and rebellion. There was to 
be one rule for the payment of tribute applicable to all, from the 
lihhta to the haWiar^ and the heaviest tribute was not to frll upon 
the poorest. The Hindu to be so reduced m to be left un* 
able to keep a horse to ride on, to carry arms, to wear fine clothes, 
or to enjoy any of the luxuries of life. To effect these important 
objects of government two regulations were made. The first was 
that all cultivation, whether on a small or large scale, was ti^be 
carried on by measurement at a certain rate for every biswa. 
Half (of th# produce) was to be paid without any diminution, 
and this rule was to apply to kh^as and haldhars, without the 
slightest distinction. The khiitas were also to be deprived of all 
their peculiar privileges. The second related to buffaloes, goats, 
and other animals from which milk is obtained. A tax for 
pasturage, at a fixed rate, was to be levied, and was to be de¬ 
manded for every inhabited house, so that no animal, however 
wretched, could escape the tax. Heavier burdens were not to 
he placed upon the poor, but* the i^ules as to the payment of the 
tribute were to apply equally to rich and poor. Collectors, 
clerks, and other officers employed in revenue matters, who took 
bribes and acted dishonestly, were all dismissed. Sharaf £&! 
naih tpazir-i mamdlikt an accomplished scnbe and a most honest 
and intelligent man, who had no rival either in capacity or 
tegrity, exerted himself strenuously for some years in enfriicinig 
these regulations in all the villages and towns. * * * They 
were so strictly carried out that the chaudhctria and khiia and 
tnukaddims were not able to ride on horseback, to find weap<^. 
to get fine clothes, or to indulge in betel. The same rulM Jbr^ 
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the oollection of the tribute applied to all alike, and the people 
were brought to such a state of obedience t]||^t one revenue offiow 
would string twenty hhiiUf muhaddimSt or chaudharis together by 
the neck, and enforce payment by blows. No Hindu could hold 
up his head, and in their houses no sign of gold or silver, tanka* 
or jitah^ or <9f any superfluity was to be seen. These things, 
which nourish insubordination and rebellion, were no longer to 
be ibund. Driven by destitution, the wives of the khitt* and 
mukaddima went and served for hire iiyihe houses of the Musol- 
m&ns. Sharaf E6i, ndib-wazir^ so rigorously enforced his demands 
and exactions against the collectors and other revenue officers, 
and such investigations were mdde, that every single yito/against 
their names was ascertained from the books of the pakodria 
(village accountants). Blows, confinement in the stocks, iriW 
prisonment and chains, were all employed to enforqj^ payment. 
There was no chance of a single tanka being taken dishonestly, 
or as bribeiy, from any Hindu or Musulm&n. The revenue col¬ 
lectors and officers were so coerced and checked that ffir five 
hundred or a thousand tankaa they were imprisoned and kept in 
chuns for years. Men looked upon revenne officers as something 
worse than fever. Clerkship was a great crime, and no man would 
give his daughter to a clerk. Death was deemed preferable 
to revenue employment. Ofttimes fiscal officers fell into prison, 
and had to endure blows and stripes. 

'Al&tt-d din was a king who had no acquaintance with learning, 
and never associated with the learned. When he became king, 
he came to the conclusion that polity and government are one 
thing, and the rules and decrees of law are another. Boyal 
ooinmahds belong to the king, legal decrees rest upon the judg¬ 
ment ad kdsda and mq/Hls. In accordance with this opinion, 
whatever affair of state came before him, he only looked to the 
pidffic good, without considering whether his mode of dealing 
it was lawfrd or unlawful He never asked for legal 
about political matters, and very finr learned men 
viailed him* * * $CAri#ughisa4 din, of Bay&nah, used to go to 
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coart and sit down in prirate audience with the One 

day, when the efforts were being made for tiie increase of the 
tribute and of the fines and imposts, the Sult&n told the 
that he had several questions to ask him, and desired him to 
speak the plain truth. The Kd&i replied, “The angel of my 
destiny seems to be close at hand, since your Majesty wishes to 
question me on matters of religion; if I speak the truth you will 
be angry and kill me.’’ The Sultin said he would not kill him, 
and commanded him to aq^wer his questions truly and candidly. 
The Kdzi then promised to answer in accordance with what he 
had read in books. The Sult4n then asked, “ How are Hindus 
designated in the law, as payera of tribute {]thardj-guz&r) or 
givers of tribute (khardj-dih) P” The Kdzi replied, “They are 
railed payers of tribute, and when the revenue officer demands 
silver from them, they should, without question and with all 
humility and respect, tender gold. If the officer throws dirt into 
their mouths, they must without reluctance open their mouths 
wide l!b receive it. By doing so they show their respect for 
the officer. The due subordination of the zimmi (tribute-payer) 
is exhibited in this humble payment and by this throwing of dirt 
into their mouths. The glorification of Isl4m is a duty, and 
contempt of the Religion is vain. God holds them in contempt, 
for he says, *!Keep them under in subjection,’ To keep the 
' Hindus in abasement is especially a religious duty, because they 
are the most inveterate enemies of the Prophet, and because the 
Prophet has commanded us to slay them, plunder them, and 
make them captive, saying, * Convert them to IsUm or kill theiQv 
enslave them and spoil their wealth and property.’ No ddotbr but 
the great doctor (Hanfffi), to whose school we belong, has assented 
to the imposition of the jhya (poll tax) on Hindus. Doctors 
other schools allow no othdir alternative but ^ Death or IsUm.”* 
The Sult&n smiled at this answer of the jEifsi’s, and said, 
do not understand any of the statements thou hast tnkde; hut^ 
this I have discovered, that the and nmhaddim ride upon 
fine horses, wear fine.clothes, idioot with Persian bows, make wiMr 
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upo(p eadi other, uid go out hunting; but of the Mar^ (tribute), 
ji^ya (poll tax), heari (houee tax), and ehari (pasture tax), they 
do not pay one jitai. They levy separately the (land- 

own^s) share from the villages, give parties apd drink wine, and 
many of them pay no revenue^^at all^ either upon demand or 
without demand. Neither do they show any respect for my 
officers. This has excited my anger, and T have said to myself, 
*Thou ba^t an ambition to conquer other lands, but thou hast 
hundreds of leagues of country under thy rule where proper 
obedience is not paid to thy authority. How, then, wilt thou 
make other lands submissive?* I have, therefore, taken my 
measures, and have made my wubjects^ obedient, so that at my 
command they are ready to creep into holes like mice. Now you 
tell me that it is all in accordance with law that the Hindus 
should be reduced to the most abject obedience.** Then the Sul- 
t4n said, Oh, doctor, thou art a learned man, but thou hast had 


po experience; I am aii unlettered man, but I have •seen a 
great deal; be assured then that the Hindus will never *boeome 
g braiasive and obedient till they are reduced to poverty. I have, 
therefore, given orders that just sufficient shall be left to thpm 
from year to year, of com, milk, and curds, but that they shall 
not bo allowed to accumulate hoards and property.** 

Secondly.—The Sultin next put the fbllowing question: “ Is 
there smy reference made in the Law to revenue officers and clerks* 
who are guilty of dishonesty, peculation, or receiving bribes T* 
The JEiisI answered, There is no mention made of tl^, nor 
^ve I of it in any book; but if revenue officers are insuf- 


fic^% paid,^ and they appropriate the revenue belonging to the 
treasury, or receive bribes, then the ruler can inflict punishment 
upon riiem, either by flue or imprisoninent; but it is not allow- 
^ able tp,icut jeff hands for^robbing the Heasury.** The Sult4n said, 
% f.' I hi^ jgiven orders |p recover from the various revenue officers 




•j^ey have misappropriated 


kifdpia The a^gtttlTe 


or received in excess, pun- 
seems anpwflvoiu, aad it istijaoted 
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ishing tiiem ^ih Bticks, pincers, the rack, imprisonment, and 
chains. 1 now hear that alienations of the rerenue ^ and bribca^ 
have diminished. 1 have ordered such stipends to be settled 
on the various revenue officers as will maintiun them in t&- 
spectability, and if« notwithstanding, they resort to dishonesty 
and reduce the revenue, I deal with them as thou hast seeni^ 
Thirdly, The SulCdn put this question, “ That wealth which 
I acquired while I was a malik^ with so much bloodshed at 
Deogir, does it belong to me or to the public treasury?” The 
Kd»l replied, “ I am bound to speak the truth to your Majesty. 
The treasure obtained at Deogir was won by the prowess of the 
army of Isl&m, and whatever treasure is so acquired belongs to the 
public treasury. If your JVdkjesty had gained it yourself alone in 
a manner allowed by the law, then it would belong to you.” The 
Sult&n was angiy with the Kdzl and said, What sayest thou ? 
Let thy head beware of what thou utterest. That wealth which I 
won at' the risk of my own life and of the lives of my servants, 
from Hindus whose names had never been heard of in Delhi, 
and before I became king, that wealth I have retained and have 
jiQjf brought it into the public treasury. How can treasure won 
like this belong to the state?” The Kdzi answered, “Your 
Majesty has put to me a question of law $ if I were not to say 
what I have read in the book, and your Majesty, to test my 
opinion, were to ask some other learned man, and his reply, being 
• in opposition to mine, should show that 1 had given a ffilse opinion, 
to Bui^, your Majesty’s pleasure, what confidence would you have 
in me, and would you ever afterwards consult me about the law?” 

Fourthly, The Sult&n asked the Kdzi what rights he and his 
children had upon the public treasury. The Kdzi replied, “ The 
time of my death is at hand,” and upon the Sult&n inquiring 
what he meant, he said, <ilf 1 answei^ your question honestly 
you will slay me, and if 1 give an untrue^ply 1 shall hereafter 
go to hell.” The Sultfin said, “ State whatever the law decrees, 
1 will not kill thee.” The Kazl replied, “If your Majesty will 

> M i rilkgii. 
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follow tbe example of the most enUghtened KhalifoB, and act. 
upon the highest prinoiple, then yon will take for yourself and 
your establishment the same sum as you have allotted to each 
fitting man: two hundred and thirty-four^If you 
would rather take a middle course and should think that you 
wouft be disgraced by putting yourself on a par with the army in 
genend) then you may take for yourself and your establishnfent 
as much al^you hare assigned to your chief officers, such as 
Malik Kir&n, etc. * * If your Majesty follows the opinions of 
politicians,^ then you will draw from the treasury more than any 
other great man receives, so that yOu may maintain a greater ex¬ 
penditure than any other and* not suffer your dignity to be 
lowered. I have put before your l^ajesty three courses, and all 
the krors of money and valuables which you take from the 
treasuiy and bestow upon your women you will have to answer 
for in the day of account.** The Sultin was wroth, and said, 
** Fearest thou not my sword when thou tellest me that all my 
great expenditure upon my harem is unlawful \ ’* The Kdzl re¬ 
plied, “ I do fear your Majesty's sword, and 1 look upon this my 
turban as my winffing-sheet; but your Majesty questions mo 
about the law, and I miswer to the best of my ability. If, how¬ 
ever, you ask my advice in a political point of view, then I say 
that whatever your Majesty spends upon your harem no doubt 
tends to rmse your dignity in the eyes of men; and the exalta¬ 
tion of the king's dignity is a requirement of good policy." 

After all these questions and answers, the Sult&n said .to the 
Kdzi, ** You have declared my proceedings in these matters to 
be unlawful. Now see hoW I act. Whei^ troopers do not appear 
at the .muster, I order three years pay to be tsdcen from them.* 
X plaoe wiochdmkers and wine-sellers in the pits of incarceration. 
If a man debauches another man's wife, I effectually prevent him 

^ iiNN|i^, wise-nilt 

, *-» 

‘ef Itelis 4JL1 A«I, ®riggi tiaaslstfl^ 
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from committing each an offence, and tbe woman I camte 
to be killed.' Bebele, good and bad, old hands or novices (far 
0 khmk), I slay; their wives and children I reduce to beggary 
and ruin. Extortion 1 punish with the torture of the pincers 
and the stick, and I keep the extortioner in prison, in chams 
and fetters, until every Jital is restored. Political priHlki^ 
I tonfine and chastise. Wilt thou say all this- is unlaw¬ 
ful!” The Kdzl rose and went to the entrance # the room, 
placed his forehead on the ground, and cried with a loud voice, 
** My liege! whether you send me, your wretched servant, to 
prison, or whether you order me to be cut in two, all this is 
unlawful, and finds no support en the sayings of the Prophet, 
or in the expositions of the learned." 

The Sult&n heard all this and said nothing, but put his slippers 
on and went into his harem. Kdzi Mnghisu-d din went home. 
Next day he took a last farewelf of all his people, made a propi¬ 
tiatory o^ering, and performed his ablutions. Thus prepared for 
death he proceeded to the court. The Sult4n called him forward, 
and showed him great kindness. He gave him the robe he was 
wearing, and presented him with a thousand tankas, saying, ** Al¬ 
though 1 have not studied the Science or the Book, 1 am a Mn- 
sulm&i of a Musulm&n stock. To prevent rebellion, in which 
thousands perish, I issue such orders as 1 conceive to be for the 
good of the State, and the benefit of the people. Men are heedless, 
disrespectful, and disobey my commands; I am then compelled to 
be severe to bring them into obedience. 1 do not know whether 
this is lawful or unlawful; whatever I think to be for the good 
of the State, or suitable for the emeigency, that I decree. * « * 
After the Sult&n returned from Eantambhor to Behli, he dealt 
very harshly with the people, and mulcted them. Shortly after¬ 
wards Ulugh Kh&n died while on his journey to the city. Malik 
*Azzu-d din Bdrkh&n became wasAr in the l^ew City (shahr-% nau), 
and the tribute of the New City was assessed by measurement at a 
certain rate per biswa, as in the environs of the capitaL The Sultda 
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tben led &rih an army and Ittd siege to Ohitor^ wUcli be Ibok in 
a short time, and returned home. New troubles now arose on ae- 
oonnt of the Mughals in M&war&u-n nahr. They had learned that 
the Sult&n had gone with his army to lay siege to a distant fort, 
and made but slow progress with the siege, while Dehli remained 
empiiy. Targhi assembled twelve tumdm of cavalry, with which 
he marched with all speed to Dehli, and reached that neighbour¬ 
hood very dHtn. At this time the Sult&n was engaged in the siege 
of Ghitor. Malik Fakhru-d din Jun&, dddbak-i hazratt and Malik 
Jhaju of Karra, nephew of Nusrat Khdn, had been sent with all 
the officers and forces of Hindustan against Arangal. On their 
arrival there the rainy season* began, and proved such a hin¬ 
drance that the army could do nothing, and in the beginning of 
winter returned, greatly reduced in numbers, to Hindustan. 

The Sultdn now returned from the conquest of Ghitor, where 
his army had suffered great loss in prosecuting the siege during 
the rainy season. They had not been in Dehli a iponth, no 
muster of <the army had been held, and the losses had not been 
repaired, when the alarm arose of the approach of the Mughals. 
The accursed Targhi, with thirty or forty thousand horse,^ 
came on ravaging, and encamped on the banks of the Jumna, 
preventing all ingress and egress of the city. Affairs were 
in this extraordinary position; the Suitin'had just returned 
from Ghitor, and had had no time to refit and recruit his 
army after his great losses in the siege; and the army of 
Hindust&n had returned from Arangal to the districts of Hin¬ 
dustan dispirited and reduced in numbers. The Mughals 
had seized the roads, and were so encamped that no reinforce¬ 
ments could reach the city from the army of Hindnst&n. There 
were no forces in Mult^, S&mfina, and Deopalpfir sufficient to 
* cope with the Mughals, and join the Sultdn at Siri. The army 
of Hindust&n was pressed to advance; but the enemy was too 


Fidihts njv 120,000,*’ and our author has above rated 

tbnu at tUe tame nanAwr, via. **twelTe tumdnt^* Perhape he here iateuded to aty, 
** three/^nea forty thoutaiid.** 
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BtTongf and they remained in Kol and Baran. All the pasaagee 
of the Jnmna were in the Sands of the enemy. The SultdOfr 
Tvith his small army of horse, left the capital and encamped at' 
Slri, where the superior numbers and strength of the enemy . 
compelled him to entrench his camp. Round the entrenchmente 
he built block houses, and other erections^ to prevent the enemy 
from forcing a way in, and he kept his forces constantly under 
arms and on the watch to guard against the dreadeJUttack, and 
to delay any great engagement. In every division of the anny, 
and in each line of entrenchment, there were five elephants fully 
armed, supported by a body of infantry. The Mugbals came up on 
every side, seeking opportunity to make a sudden onslaught and 
overpower the army. Such fear of the MughalS and anxiety as 
now prevailed in Dehlf had never been known before. If Targhi 
had remained another month upon the Jumna, the panic would 
have reached to such 'a height that a general flight would have 
taken place, and Dehli would have been fost. It was difficult to 
procure water, fodder, and fiiel from without, for the Convoys of 
grain were prevented from reaching the city, and the utmost 
terror prevailed. The enemy's horse approached the suburbs, 
and quartered themselves in the neighbourhood, where they 
drank wine, and sold at a low price grain and other articles 
plundered from the royal stores, so that there was no great 
scarcity of grain.^ Two or three times the advanced guards met 
and combats ensued, but without advantage to either party. By 
the mercy of God the Mughal was unable to find any means of 
forcing the camp, and overpowering the ;royal army. After two 
months the prayers of the wretched prevailed, and the accursed 
Targhi retreated towards h's own country. 

This escape of the royal ariiiy and the preservation Dehli 
^^eemed, to. wise men, one of the wonders of the age. The 
Mughals had sufficient forces to tdce it; they arrived at the most 
opportune time; they made themselves masters of fhe roads, and 
hemmed in the royal army and its appurtenancio. The Sultdi^’s 
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tscmy had not been replenished,' and no reinlbrpem^ts ceaohed 
. it. But for all this the Mngheds did not prevail.^ 

After this yery serious danger, 'Aliu-d din awoke from his 
sleep of neglect. He gave^up his ideas of campaigning and fort- 
taking, and built a palace at Siri. He took up his residence 
there, and made it his capital, so that it became a flourishing 
place. He ordered the fort of D^li to be repaired, and he also 
ordered tlH restoration of the old forts which lay in the track of 
the Mughals. Ad^tional forts were directed to be rail^ wher¬ 
ever they were required. To these forts he appointed veteran 
and prudent commandants. Orders were given for the manu¬ 
facture of maiyanlks and 'arados (balistas), for the employment of 
skilful engineers, for a supply of arms of every kind, and for the 
laying in of stores of grain and fodder. S&mina and Deobalpdr 
were ordered to be garrisoned with strong selected forces, and to 
be kept in a state of defence; the fiefs in the track of the Mughals 
were placed under amin of experience, and the whole route was 
secured by the appointment of tried and vigilant generals. 

The SuU&n next turned his attention to the increase of his 
forces, and consulted and debated with wise men by night and by 
day as to the best means of opposing and overcoming the Mughals. 
After much deliberation between the Sultiu and his councillors, 
it was decided that a large army was necessary, and not only 
large, but choice, well armed, well mounted, with archers, and all 
ready for immediate service. This plan, and this only, seemed 
to recommend itself as feasible for opposing the Mughals. The 
Sult&n then consulted his advisers as to the means of raising 
such a force, for it could not be maintained without heavy expen¬ 
diture, and what was arrange for one year might not be con- 
tinuoas. On this point ho said, ** If I settle a large amount of 
pay on Hhe army, and desiro to muntain the pay at the saifle 
rate every year, then, although the treasury is now frill, five or 
i;, MX years wiU dear it out, and nothing will be left. 'Without 

ilintf wu eyidenfiy deeply impreaied irith the peril of Dehl^ and is fond of 
^'i^onMingtheoddeag^i^ill, See B’Chewn, iv. 661. 
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mon^ goTemment is impossible. I am rery desirotts of having 
a large army, well horsed, well accoutred, picked men and 
archers, ready for service year after year. I would pay them 
234 tankas regularly, and I would idlow seventy-eight tmkas to 
those who keep two horses, requiring in return the two horses, 
-with all necessary appointments. So also as regards the men of 
one horse, I would require the horse and his accoutrements. In¬ 
form me, then, how this large army can be regularly liiaintained 
on the luting I desire." His sagacious advisers thought care¬ 
fully over the matter, and after great deliberation made a unani¬ 
mous report to the Sult&n. **The ideas which have passed 
through your Majesty's mind as to maintaining a large and per¬ 
manent army upon a low scale of pay are quite impracticable. 
Horses, arms, and accoutrements, and the support of the soldier 
and his wife and family, cannot be provided for a trifle. If the 
necessaries of life could be bought at a low rate, then the idea 
which your Majesty has entertained of maintaining a large army 
at a small expense might be carried out, and all apprehension 
of the great forces of the Mughals would be removed." The 
Sultin then consulted with his most experienced ministers as to 
the means of reducing the prices of provisions without resorting 
to severe and tyrannical punishments. His councillors replied 
that the necessaries of life would never become cheap until the 
pijice of grain was fixed by regulations and tariff, (flieapness oi 
grain is a universal benefit. So some regulations were issued, 
which kept down the price for some years. 

BsatTLATiOK L —Fixing the prks of grain. 

Wheat, per man. 7\jitafy, 

Barley, „ 4 „ 

Rice, „ .;.. 6 „ 

M&sh (a vetch), „ 5 „ 

Kul^fid (a vetch), „ 5 „ 

Moih (a vetch), „ 3 „ . 

This soi^e of prices was maintained as long 'Al&u-d din lived,'" 
and gndn never rose one whether rains were abundant 
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or BOftntj. Thk onTaiying price of gram in the markets was 
looked upon as one of the wonders of the time. 

Bioulation II.—To secure the cheapness of gram,^ Malik 
Elabdl tJlugh JSh&n, a wise and practical man, was appointed con¬ 
troller of the markets. He received a large territory and used to 
go round (the markets) in great state with many horse and foot. 
He had clever deputies, friends of his own, who were appointed 
by the crows. Intelligent spies also were sent into the markets. 

Begulation hi .—AixumulaUon of aim in the king*9 gragariet. 
—The Sult&n gave orders that all the EMka villages of the 
Do&b sliould pay the tribute in kind. The com was brought 
into the granaries of the city (o|^ Dehli). In the country depen¬ 
dent on the New City half the Sult&n’s portion (of the produce) 
was ordered to be taken in grain. In Jh&in also, and in the vil¬ 
lages of Jh&in, stores were to be formed. These stores of grain 
were to be sent into the city in caravans. By these means so 
much royal grain came to Dehli that there never was a time when 
there were not two or three royal granaries full of grain in the 
city. When there was a deficiency of rain, or when for any 
reason the caravans did not arrive, and grain became scarco in 
the markets, then the royal stores were opened and the com was 
sold at the tariff price, according to the wants of the people. 
Q«dn was also consigned to the carayans from New City. 

V Through these two rules, grain never was deficient in the 
markets, and never rose one ddng above the fixed price. 

t Eeotjlation IV. —The Carmans .—The Sult&n placed all the 
carriers ’ of his kingdom under the controller of the markets. 
Orders were ^ven for arresting the head carriers and for bringing 
them in chains bdbre the controller of the markets, who was 
directed to detain them until they agreed upon one common 
ipode of action and gave bail for each other. Nor were they to 
be l^leased until they brought their wives and children, beasts of 

^^Tonwi&taisIltetariiF.” TabiMUAkbarU 
' * bore lued m tbe Fenbn eqniralent of the Hindustam bat^ord, 
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burden and cattle, and all tbeir property, and fixed thw aboibs 
in the Tillages along the banks of the Jumna. An nYomeet wia 
to be plaeed over the carriers and their fimiilies, on behalf of the 
controller of the markets, to whom the earners were to sniuint. 
Until all this was done the chiefii were to be kept in ehauos. 
Under the operation of this rule, so much gnun found its way 
into the markets that it was unnecessary to open the royal stores, 
and grain did not rise a ddng above the standard.^ 

R^ulxtion Y.’^MegraHng ,—^The fifth provision for securing 
the cheapness of grain was against regrating. This was so 
rigidly enforced that no merchant, fiurmer, com-chandler, or any 
one else, could hold back secrecy a man or half a man of grain 
and sell it at his shop for a ddng or a <Uram above the regulated 
price. If regraded grain were discovered, it was forfeited to the 
Sultan, and the regrater was fined. Engagements wore taken 
from the governors and other revenue officers in the Do&b that 
no one under their authority should be allowed to regrate, and 
if any man was discovered to have regrated, the deputy and his 
officers were fined, and had to make their defence to the throne. 

Reoulatiok YI,—Engagements were taken from the pro¬ 
vincial revenue officers and their assistants, that they would 
provide that the corn-carriers should be supplied with com by the 
raiyaU on the field at a fixed price. The Sult&n also gave orders 
that engagements should be taken from the chief dbeda, and firom 
the overseers and other revenue officers in the countries of the 
DodK near the capital, that they should so vigorously coUect tho^ 
tribute tiiat the cultivators should be unable to cany away any 
com from the fields into their houses and to regrate. Th^ 
were to be compelled to sell their com in the fields to the eom- 
carriers a;t a low price, so that the dealers should have no exonie 
for neglecting to bring the com into the markets. A eonsimit 

^ The JMari pvee theee rate very foodnetly end clearly. Thia ftsxih 

Regnlatioii ii thni given SUbCl vii coQunsbded to eommon oil the gnia* 

sell^ of .the Idiigdom and to a^Ue them in the TOhtgee on the boaka of the Jnmns, 
eo ^t they miglht convey gndn to DebU ftem all pavti of the ooontty, and prevent 
the price riihkg above the x^jgil ttendaed.? 
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sapply was thus seonred. To give the villagers a dbanoe of 
they were permitted to carry their com into the market 
and sell it at the regnlation priOe. 

BasaVLATiaN Yll,—^Reports nsed to be made daily to the 
Snltdn of the market rate and of the market transactions from 
three distinct sources, let. The superintendent made a report 
of the market rate and of the market transactions. 2nd. The 
or r^rters, made a statement. 3rd. The manhU, or 
spies, made a report. If there was any variance in these reports, 
the superintendent received punishment. The various officials 
of the market were well aware that all the ins and outs of the 
market were reported to the ^ultdn through three different 
channels, and so there was no opportunity of thei# deviating 
from the market rules in the smallest particular. 

All the wise men of the age were astonished at the eve|pess 
of the price in the markets. If the rains had fallen (regularly), 
and the seasons had been (always) favourable, there would have 
been nothing so wonderful in grain remaining at one price; but 
the extraordinary part of the matter was that during the reign 
of 'Al&u-d din there were years in which the rains were deficient, 
but instead of the usual scarcity ensuing, there was no want of 
com in Dehli, and there was no rise in the price either in the 
grain brought out of the roytd granaries, or in that imported 
by the dealers. This was indeed the wonder of the age, and 
no other monarch was able to effect iL Once or twice when the 


rains were deficient a market overseer reported that the price had 
risen half a JUai^ and he received twenty blows with the stick. 
When the rains friled, a qumitity of com, sufficient for the daily 
■up|dy ^ each quarter of th^ city, was consigned to the deal«rB 
every day from the market, and half a man used to be allowed 
to .^e ordinary purchasers in the markets. Thns the gentry imd 
trad^, who had no villages or lands, used to get grain from the 


markets. K in such a^aeason any poo% reduced person went to 
the maric^ and did not g^ assistance, the overset meeived his 
pnniahnieiit'vriienever ^t found its way to the Idsif# eatniv;'^ 
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For the purpose of seeuring low prices for piece goods, gar¬ 
ments, sugar, vegetables, fruits, animal oil, and lamp oil, five 
Begulations were issued. * * * 

For securing a cheap rate for the purchase of horses, slaves, 
and cattle, four Begulations were issued. * * * 

Beoulation IV. — * * * The price of a serving girl was fixed 
from 5 to 12 tankm^ of a concubine at 20, 30, or 40 tankas. 
The price for a male slave was 100 or 200 tankas^ or less. If 
such a slave as could not in these days be bought for 1000 or 
2000 tankas came into the market, he was sold for what he would 
fetch, in order to escape the reports of the informers.* Hand¬ 
some lads fetched from 20 io«30 tankas; the price of slave- 
labourers nAs 10 to 15 tankas^ and of young domestic slaves 17 
or 18 tcmkcis. * * * * 

G|^at pains were taken to secure low prices for all things sold 
at the stalls in the markets, from caps to shoes, from combs to 
needles, etc., etc. Although the articles were of the most trifling 
value, yet the Sult&n took the greatest trouble to fix the prices 
and settle the profit of the vendors. Four Begulations were 
issued. * • * 

The fourth Begulation for securing cheapness provided severe 
punishme&ts; blows, and cutting off flesh from the haunches of 
those who gave short weight. * • * The muket people, however, 
could not refrain from giving short weight. They sold their goods 
according to the established rate, but they cheated the purchasers 
in the weight, especially ignorant people and children. When the 
Sultdn turned his attention to the subject, he discovered that the 
market people, as usual, were acting dishonestly * * * He 
therefore used to send for some of the poor ignoruit boys, who 
attended to his pigeon-houses, and to give them ten or twenty 
dirams to go into the market and buy bread and various other 
articles for him. * * * When 4he boys had purchased the arti¬ 
cles, and brought them tt the Sult&n, the inspector of the market 
was sent for, and he had to weigh the things in the presence of 
the Sultfm. If the weight was less tl^ required by the Sultdn's 
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scale of prices, the inspector took the lad and vrent to the shop of 
the dealer who had given short weight, and placed the purchased 
article before him. The inspector then took from his shop what¬ 
ever was deficient, and afterwards cut from his haunches an equal 
weight of flesh, which was thrown down before his eyes. The 
certainty of this punishment kept the traders honest, and re¬ 
strained them from giving short weight, and other knavish tricks. 
Nay, they gave such good weight that purchasers often got some¬ 
what in excess.^ 

The various Eegulations * * * of ’Al&u-d din came to an end 
at his death, for his son, Kutbu-d din, was not able to maintain 


a thousandth part of them. * ^ 

After the prices of goods and provisions were brought down, 
the pay of the soldier was fixed at the rate of 234 tankm, and 
the man of two horses at seventy-eight tankas more. Atl the 
men were inspected by the *driz-i mamdlik (Muster-master); 
those who were skilled in archery and the use of arms passed, 
and they received the price for their horse, and the horse was 
branded according to rule. 

When the tarifis had been settled and the army had been 
increased and newly organized, the Sult4n was rea^ for the 
Mughals. Whenever they made an attack upon Dehli and its 
vicinity, they were defeated, driven back, and put to the sword. 
The arms of Isldm were everywhere triumphant over them. 
Many thousands were taken prisoners, and were brought into 
Dehli with ropes round their necks, where they were cast under 
the feet of elephants. Their heads were piled up in pyramids, 
or built into towers. So many thousands were slain in battle 
and in the city that hon^d stenches arose. Such was the 
superiority of the men of Isldm over the Mughals, that one or 


two horsemen would tie by the neck and bring in ten Mughal 
prisoners, and one Musulm&n horseman would drive a hundred 


Mughals before him. 


* Sew tile printed, test SiSiwy from, and ie inferiw in oeonraej to, the MSS. in 
oerenl psilieiilan. 
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On one occasion 'Ali Beg and Tartdk^ were ike leaden of 
the Mughal forces, men who had acquired some repute. *Ali 
Beg was said to be a descendant of Ohangiz Eh&n, the accursed. 
With thirty or forty thousand horse they skirted the mountains 
and advanced into the tlbritory of Amroha. The Sult&n sent 
against them Malik N&yak Akhur-beg. The opposing forces met 
in the territory of Amroha, and God g|ve the victory to the army 
of IsUm. 'AH Beg and Tart&k were both taken alive, and 
many thousand Mughals were put to the sword. The force was 
entirely routed, and the battle-field was covered with heaps o^ 
slain like shocks of com. Ropes were fastened round the necks 
of 'AH Beg and Tartdk, and tfiey were conducted to the Sult&n 
with many other Mughal prisoners. Twenty thousand horses 
belonging to the slain Mughals were taken into the royal stables. 
A grand court was held by the Sult&n in the Ghautara Subh&ni. 
From the court at this place a double row of soldiers was formed 
as far as Indaiyat. Such numbers of men were assembled on 
that day that a pitcher of water fetched twenty jifak to half a 
tanha. 'AH Beg, Tart&k, and* other Mughal prisoners, were 
brought forward with''their accoutrements. The prisoners were 
cast und|p the feet of elephants in the presence of the court, and 
streams of blood flowed. 

In another year a battle was fought in Khikar between the 
army of Isl&m and the Mughals, under the accursed Eank. 
The Mughals were defeated, and. Kank was brought prisoner to 
*Al&u-d din, and thrown under the feet of elephants. On an¬ 
other occasion great numbers of Mughals were slain, partly in 
battle, partly afterwfffds in the city. A tower was built of their 
heads in fiiont of the gate of Bad&fin, and remains to this day a 
memento of 'Al&u-d din. At another time three ol* fimr Mughal 
amirSf commanders of tomdns, with thirty or forty thousand horse, 
broke into the Siw&lik, and ej^aged in slaughter and plunder. 

« The US8. have end " NIy&h.” In the text of FUAte he ip eelled 

"Teiyll,** bat in foe tnoaihfi^ "Xhifolii Tefo,** whioh k is aoootdaofle idfo 
D^Olwon (Bkt. dee it. 1^1% ^ 
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Aji amy 'was soit against them with ordras to seize upon the road 
by which the Moghala most retit^ to the mer, and there to en« 
!oamp» so that when the thirsty Mnghals attempted to approach 
the riTer they would receive their punishment. These orders 
were carried out. The Mnghals havi% wasted the Siw&lik, had 
moved some distance off. When th^ and their horses returned 
weary and thirsty to the river, the army of Isldm, which had been 
waiting for them some days, caught them as they expected. They 
begged for water, and they and all their wives and children were 
made prisoners. | Isl&m giuned a great victory, and brought 
several thousand prisoners with ropes on their necks to the fort 
of N&r&niya. The women and diUdren were taken to Dehli, and 
were sold as slaves in the market. Malik £!h&ss*h&jib was sent 
to N&rdniya, and there put every Mughal prisoner to the sword. 
Streams ran with their foul blood. 

In another year Ikb&lmanda came with a Mughal army, and 
the Sult&n sent an army against him from Dehli. The mrmy of 
Isldm was again victorious, and^lkhdlmanda was slain with many 
thousands of his followers. The Mii^ghal commanders of thou- 
sands and hundreds, who i|ere taken prisoners, were brought to 
Dehli, and thrown under the feet of elephants. the ooca> 
sion when Ikbalmanda was slain no man returned aHve, and 
the Mnghals concmved such a fear and dread of ^e army of 
Isl&m, that all &ncy for coming to Hindustan was washed clean 
out of their Inreasts. Till the end of the reign of Kutbu>d din 
the niune of Hindust&n was never mentioned amonJ9them, nor 
did they vmitnre to approach it. Fear of the army of Isldm 
prevented thmn from attaining their heart's desire, even in their 
dreams; for in their sleej^^they still saw the sword of Tsldm 
hanging ovmr them. AU frar the Mnghals entirely departed 
from DehU .And the neighbouring provinces. Perfect security 
was eyeiyarhere felt« and the rtdyaia of those territories, which 
had |feen exposed Wthe inroads of the Mughals, carried cm th^ 

' i^gri^mn''in 'pei^ 

Malik» became Sultdn TughHlc'S^jdi, 
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had <d>tainad great renown in Hindnst&n and Ehnr&san. He 
held the territories of Deb&lpur and Lihor, and, antil the end of 
the refgn of Eutba-d din, he proved a barri^ io the inroads of 
the Mughals, occupying, in fact, the position formerly held by 
Shir Eh&n. Every winter he led out a chosen force from Deb&l* 
pdr, and marching to the frontiers of the Mughals he challenged 
them to come forth. The Mughals were so dispirited that they 
dared not even make any military display upon their frontiers. 
No one now cared about them, or gave them the slightest 
thought. • • • , 

Wherever Sultin 'Aliu-d din looked around upon his terri> 
tories, peace and order prevailed. His mind was free from all 
anxiety. The fort of Siri was finished, and it became a popu¬ 
lous and fiourishing place. Devoting his attention to political 
matters, he made ready his army for the destruction of the Mdk 
and zaminddrs of other lands, and for the acquisition of elephants 
and treasure from the princes of the South. He withdrew several 
divisions of his army, which hqd been employed in guarding 
against the advance of th%Mughals, and formed them into an 
army, which he sent against Deogir, under the command of 
Malik Ndlb E&fdr Haz4i>din&ri, accompanied by other malika 
and amirs, and the red canopy. He also sent Ehw&ja H&ji, 
deputy *driz-i mamdUk, to attend to the administration of the 
army, the collection of supplies, and the securing of elephants 
and the spoil. No army had marched from Dehli to Deogir 
since the Sult&n himself attacked it before he ascended the 
throne. Bamdeo had rebelled, and for several years had not 
sent his tribute to Dehli. Malik N&ib Edfdr reached Deogir 
and laid the country waste. He made B4mdeo and his sons 
prisoners, and took his treasures, as well as seventeen elephants. 
Great spoil fbll into his hands, * « * and he returned with it 
triumphant to Dehli, carrying with him B&mdeo. The Sult&n 
showed great fiivonr to the Bai, gave him a rimopy, and the tirie 
of BH-rdpdn (Eong of kings). He also gave him a lak of /ankos, 
and sent him back in great hohmir, with his children, wives, and 
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dependents to Deogir, wliidi place he confirmed in his possesnon. 
The E&i was eyer afterwards obedient, and sent his tribute regu¬ 
larly as long as hd lived. 

Next year, in the year 709 h« (1309 A.D.)t Sult4n sent 
Malik N4ib KAfdr with a similar force against Arangal. The 
Sultdn gave him instructions to do his utmost to capture the 
fort of Arangal, and to overthrow B4i Laddar Deo.^ If the B4i 
consented to surrender his treasure and jewels, elephants and 
horses, and also to send treasure mid elephants in the following 
year, Malik N4{b £!4far was to accept these terms and not press 
the B4i too hard. He was to come to an arrangement and retire, 
without pushing matters too fiu*, lest B4i Laddar Deo should 
get the better of him. If he could not do this, he was, for the 
sake of his own name and fame, to bring the B4i with him to 
Dehli. *• • • 

Malik Nlib K4fdr and Ehw4ja Hiji took leave of the Sultin 
and marched to Bdbari, a village in the fief of the Malik. There 
the army assembled, and marched towards Deogir and Arangal. 
The meUiks and amira of Hindustan, with their cavalry and 
infantry, joined at Chanderi, where a review was held. On ap¬ 
proaching Deogir, Bai-r4y4n B4nideo came forth to meet the 
army, with respectful offerings to the Sult4n and presents to the 
generals. While the army was marching through the territories 
of Deogir, B4mdeo attended every day at head quarters. So long 
as it remained encamped in the suburbs of the city, he showed 
every mark of loyalty, and to the best of his ability supplied N4ib 
E4f4r and his ofiieers with fodder, and the army with maUriel. 
Every day he and his officers *went out to the camp, renderin|f 
every assistance. He made the h&a&r people of Deogir attend 
the army, and gave them s^ci orders to supply the wants of the 
soldiera at cheap rates. The army remained in the suburbs of 
Deogir for some days, resting from its fotigues. When it marched, 
B4mdeo sent men forward to aU the villages on the route, as fiu* 

* A wftSI* Ihw ii han wmttod lirom the printed text, and there are other nuirar 
amn. IbedafeewnheaeaSeeiMteadof 708. 
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as tbe borders of Aiangal, ^rith orders for the coQection of fodder 
and protfoions for tbe army, and giving notice that if a Int of 
rope^ vras lost they would have to answer for it. He was aa 
dutiful as any raiyat of Dehli. He sent on all stragglers to 
rqoin the army, and he added to it a force of Mahrattas, both 
horse and foot. He himself accompanied the march several stages, 
and then took leave and returned. All wise and experienced men 
noticed and applauded his devotion and attention. 

When Malik Ndib K&fdr arrived in Tilang, he .found the 
towns and villages in his way laid waste. The mukuddims 
and rdda perceived the superiority of the army of Isl&m, and 
so they abandoned their forts*and went and to(dc refuge in 
Arangal. 

The fort of Arangal was of mud, and tolerably large. All 
the active men of the country had assembled there. The jSdf, 
with the muhaddims and (inferior) rdis and connections,* went 
with their elephants and treasure into the stone fort. Malik 
N&ib Ktifdr invested the mud fort, and there were fights every 
day between the besiegers and the besieged. The Maghr^U 
(western 'were played on both sides, and on both sides 

many were wounded. This went on for some days, till the daring 
and adventurous men of the army of Isl&m planted their scaling 
ladders and fixed their ropes. Then, like birds, they esealaded 
the towers of the mud fort, which was stronger thmn the stone 
one, and, cutting down the defenders with their swords, spears, 
and axes, they made themselves masters of the fort. They next 
invested the stone fort most closely. Laddar Deo perceived that 
all hope was gone, and that the fort was tottering to its foil. He 
therefore sent some great brahmans and dutinguished hasUhs^* 


' the printed text, 

and die other has 


One US. has ibr tile latter woid 



* The printed text has "SMiktf** hut dieof .iheUBS. has tktdihdn, srhioh agrees 

^ha <rther If 8. nrits the word. 
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preB 0 Dta to Malik K&f&r, to beg ^ quarter, proiiuiniig to 
gire up all ^e treaaiirea and ^ephanta and horaee, jewels end 
▼alaid>les, tiiat he had, and to send regnlarljr ererj year a certain 
amoimt of tr^usure and a certain nnmber of elephants to DehU. 
Malik Kdihr agreed to tiiese terms, and ndsed the siege of the 
fi)rt. He took from Laddar Deo all the tteasnre which he had 
aocomnlated in the course of many years,—a hundred elephants, 
seven thousand horse, and large quantities of jewels and valu¬ 
ables. He also took from him a writing, enga^g to send 
annually treasure and elephants. .In the early part of the 
year 710 he started to return, loaded with booty, and, passing 
through Deogir, Dhdr and tfh&in, he* at length arrived in 
Dehlf. • • • 

It was the practice of the Sult&n, when he sent an army on 
an expedition, to estabUsh posts on the road, wherever posts 
could be maintained, beginning fron\ Tilpat, which is the first 
stage. At every post relays of horses were stationed, and at 
every half or quarter kos runners were posted, and in every town 
or place where horses were posted, officers and report writers 
* were appointed. Elfery day, or every two or three days, news 
used to come to the Sult&n reporting the progress of the army, 
%nd intelligence of the health of the sovereign was carried to 
the army. Fabe news was thus prevented from being circulated 
in the city or in the army. The securing of accurate intelli¬ 
gence from the court on one side, and the army on the o|ber, 
was a great public benefit. * * * 

Towards the end of the year 710 b. (1310 a.d.) the Snltdn 
sent an army under Malik N&fb Kdfiir against Dhfir-samnndar 
and MaW. The Malik, iwHh Khw&ja H&ji, mb-i *drw, todc 
leave of the Sultdn and proceeded to Bdbari, where the army 
oolleoted. They then proceeded to Deogfr, where th^ found 
that B&mdeo was dead, and from Deogir fO the confines of 
Dhfir-samundar. At riie first onslaught Bill&l B&i fell into 
bagids^of the MuhnmnuMlftne, and Dhfir-samundiff, fas 
caplii^i^, l^urtyH^^. el^hants, and all the treasures ti the 
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place, fell into the hands of the yictois. A despatch of yictorj 
was then sent to Dehli, and Malik N&ib K&fdr marched on to 
Ma'bar, which he also took. He destroyed the golden idol 
temple (but^khdnah-i sarin) of Ma’bar, and the golden idols 
which for ages (kamhd) had been worshipped by the Hindus 
of that country. The fragments of the golden temple, and of 
the broken idols of gold and gilt, became the rich spoil of the 
army. In Ma'bar there were two B&is, but all the elep^nts 
and treasure were taken from both, and the army turned home¬ 
wards flushed with victory. A despatch of victory was sent to 
the Sult&n, and in the early part of 711 h. (1311 a.d.) the army 
reached Dehli, bringixi^ withdt sik hundred and twelve elephants, 
ninety-six thousand mam of gold, several boxes of jewels and 
pearls, and twenty thousand horses. Malik Hdib K4fur pre¬ 
sented the spoil to the Sult&n in the palace at Sir! on diflerent 
occasions, and the Sult&i^ made presents of four mam, or two 
mansy or one fnan, or half a man of gold to the malika mid amira. 
The old inhabitants of Dehli remarked that so many elephants 
and BO much gold had never before been brought into Dehli. 
No one could remember anything like it, ncS* was there anything 
like it recorded in history. 

At the end of this same year twenty elephants furived i# 
Dehli hrom Laddar Deo B&i of Tilang, with a letter stating that 
he was ready to pay at Deogir, to any one whom the Sultdn 
would commission to receive it, the treasure which he had en- 
gaged to pay, thus fulfilling the terms of the treaty made with 
Malik K&fdr. 

In the latter part of the reign of ’AUu-d din several important 
victories were gained, and the affairs of the State went on accord¬ 
ing to hb heart's desire, but his fo^une now became clouded and 
his prosperity waned. Cares assailed him on many sides. His 
sons left their places of instruction and fell into bad habits. He 
drove away hb wise and experienced minbters from his presence, 
and sent hb councfllors into retirement. He was desirous that 
aU the buuness of the State should be concentrated in one office, 
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and nndw the officers of that office;^ and that the .control of all 
matterSi general or special, should be in the charge of men of his 
own race (zdi). Mistakes were now made in political matters; 
the Sult&n had no Aristotle or Bnzuijmihr to point oat the pm 
and cons of any question, and to make the true coarse clear to 
him. 

At the time when the Sult&n so resolutely opposed himself to 

the inroads of the Mughal^, several of the amirs of the ** New 

Musulm&ns” who had no employ, and whose bread and grants of 

revenue had been resumed or curtailed by the revenue officers, 

grumbled, and conceived certain crude ideas. The Sultdn heard 

that some of the chiefe of the New Musulpi^s were complaining 

of their poverty and wretchedness,%nd were talking about him 

with ill feeling, saying that he dealt harshly with .his people, 

oppressing them with fines and exactions to fill his own treasury, 

that he had forbidden the use of wine, beer, and strong drinks, 

and that he had levied heavy tribute from the country, and 

reduced the people to distress. They thought, therefore, that if 

they raised a revolt al! the New Musulm&ns, their countrymen, 

would join them, a^d that the prospect of escaping from the 

severity and oppression of 'Al&u-d din would be pleasing to 

others as well. There had been no revolt for some time, and so 

none would be expected. Their plan was to seek an opportunity 

when the Sult&n went out hawking in a light ^ss, and when 

he and his followers were eager in pursuit of the game, with their 

arms thrown aside. Two or three hundred New Musulmdns in 

one compact band were then to rush upon the Sult&n, and carry off 

him anSi his personal attendants. This conspiracy became known 

to the Sultdn. He was by nature cruel and implacable, and his 

only care was the welfare of kingdom. No consideration for 

religion, no regard for the ties of brotherhood or the filial rela* 

• 

1 One MS. Iten onutB about tea linea; the other differs a little from the printed 
teat, and nine: CflUe ^5^U7 ^^1 

It k erident that the SuU&n songht to eetaUish a oentraUring^ 

BjrsUn., 
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tion, no care the rights of others, ever troubled 1dm. He 
disregarded the provisions of the law, even in the punishments 
whiidi he awarded, and was unmoved by paternity or soniddp. 
He now gave his commands that the race of **New Musnlmdni^'* 
who had settled in his territories, should be destroyed, and they 
were to be so slain that they all perished on the same day, and 
that not one of the stock should be left alive upon the &oe of the 
earth. Upon this command, worthy^of a Pharaoh or a Nimrod, 
twenty or thirty thousand *‘New Musulm&ns'' were killed, of 
whom probably only a few had any knowledge (of the intended 
revolt). Their houses were plundered, and their wives and chil¬ 
dren turned out. In most of the years which have been noticed 
disturbances {ibdkatiydn) bi^e out in Ihe city; but by the 
Sult&n's co^lmand every rioter was most perseveringl^p pursued, 
and put to death with the most sarere punishment. Their heads 
were sawn in two and their bodies divided. After these punicdi- 
ments breaches of the peace were never heard of in the city. 

The generals and ministers of ’Aldu-d din, by their courage, 
devotion, and ability, had secured the Itability of the State 
during his reign, and had made themselves remarkable and bril¬ 
liant in the political and administrative measures of that time, 
such as • * *. 

* e « During the reign of ’AUu-d din, either through Ids 
agency or the blneftcent ruling of Providence,*there were several 
remarkable events and matters which'had never been witnessed 
or heard of in any age or time, and probably never will again. 

1. The cheapness of grain, clothes, and necessaries of Hfe. • * « 

2. The constant succesrion of victories.* * ^ • 3. The destruc¬ 
tion and rolUng back of the Mnghals. * * * 4. The maintenance 
of a large anny at a small cost. * 6. The aevere punish- 
m^t and repression of rebels, and the general prevalence of 
loyalty. * * * 6. The safetj' of the roads in all directions. * * * 
7. The honest dealings of the Idzdr people. * * * 8. The erec¬ 
tion and repair of mosques, minarets, and forts, and the excava¬ 
tion of tanks. * * * 0, That during the last ten years of the 
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i«ign the hearts of Mosalmliia in general were indiued to reoti* 
tilde, tmth, honesty, jnstioe, and temperance. * * * 10. That 
0 without the patronage the Snlt&n many learned and great 
men floorishe^ * [KoHeea of tom of the most diatmgwithed 
men; 26|)apee.] 

The prosperity of *Alfin-d din at length deoUned. Saocess 
no longer attended him. Fortune proved, as usual, fickle, and 
desiiny drew her poniard to destroy him.' The overthrow of 
his throne and family arose from certain acts of his own. E^rst, 
He was jealous, and violent in temper. He removed from his 
service the administrators of his kin^om, and filled the places 
of those wise and experienced ipen with young slaves who were 
ignorant and thoughtless, and with ^uchs without intelligence. 
He never*reflected that eunuchs and worthless people cannot 
conduct the business of government.* Having set aside his wise 
and able administrators, he turned his own attention to dis¬ 
charging the duties of minister, a business distinct from that 
of royalty. His dignity and his ordinances hence fell into dis¬ 
respect. Secondly, He brought his sons prematurely, before 
their intelligence was formed, out of their nursery.^ To Ehizr 
Kh&n he gave a canopy and a separate residence, and he caused 
a document to be drawn up, appointing Khizr Kh&n his heir 
apparent, and he obtuned the signatures of the nobles thereto. 
He did not appoint any vnse and experienced governors over 
him, so the young man gave himself up to pleasure and de¬ 
bauchery, and bnfibons and strumpets obtained the mastery over 
him. In the case of this son, and of his other sons, the Sult&n 
was precipitate, and they gave entertainments and had uproari¬ 
ous puties in his private i^artments. Many improper proceed¬ 
ings th^ became the pracUeeiunder his rule. Thirdly, He was 
infotuated inih Malik N&ib K&fdr, and made him commander 
of hia ariny and leash*. He diatin^shed him above all his 
othelf helpers and friends, and this eimuch and minion held the 
chief in las regards. A deadly enmity arose between this 

' . ' ' ’ I. 
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Mali^ K&fb )C&fdr «nd Alp 

temal uncle of Khizr Khju.« ’^Th^r ^ud involti^ ^ wIk^ * 
Stote^ and day by day increased. Foprtbly; The Begcdai^ionB 
<U the government were not enforced. His ioUli gave thBrnedrec 
u^ to dissipation an8 licentions habits. Malik N&fb ndfur and 
Alp &h&n struggled against each other; and the Salt&]:^,waa 
aeiajed with dropsy, that worst of diseases. Day by day his 
malady grew worse, and his sons plunged still deeper into dissipa¬ 
tion. Under his mortal disorder the violence of his temper,was 
increased tenfold. He summoned Malik Ndib K&fdr Orom Deogir, 
and Alp Eh&n from Gujar&t. The traitor, Malik N6ib K&fdr, 
perceived that the feelings of the Sult&n were tum^ against his 
wife and Khizr Khdn. He acted craftily, and induced the Sultdn 
to have Alp Kh&n killed, although he had committed^no offence 
and had been guilty of no dishonesty. He caused Khizr Kh&n 
to be ndade prisoner and sent to the fort of Gwalior, and he had*^ 
the mother of the prince turned out of the Bed Palace. On the 
day that Alp Kh&n was slain and Khizr Kh&n was thrown into 
bonds, the house of 'Al&u-d din fell. A serious revolt broke out 
in Gujar&t, and Kam&lu-d din Garg, who was sent to quell it, 
was slain by the rebels. Other risings occurred and were spread¬ 
ing, and the rule of the Sult&n was tottering when death seized 
him. Some say that the infamous* Malik Mib Kaf&r helped 
his disease to a &tal termination. The reins of government fell 
into the hands of slaves and worthless people; no wise man re¬ 
mained to guide, and each one did as he listed. On the sixth 
Shaww&l, towards morning, the corpse of ’Al4n-d din was brought 
out of the Bed Palace of Siri, and was buried in a tomb in front 
of the Jdmi’ Masjid. 

On the second day after the death of *A14a-d din, Malik N6ib 

4 

. ' Firishta gives fihe name as ** ITliigli Kh&n " (Alof Ehftn in the trandation), but 
* Alp Ehtn is light See n^prd^ p. 167. * 

* The author’s wSWs we too explidt to be nqprodooed. The filthy praotfoee d- 
luded to are everywhere q^keii of in plain tenns, without the slightest attempt at 
dugaise. They, or rather the peipetraton of them, are condemned, but the many 
fanohar namm for them, show dtat th^ were but too common. 



»3ltili^ aoB iu the palaoe, 

|»odaeed a wlU of l^lt&u .whi^ he ha4 oaused to 

be Executed io ^avonr b|^]jialik Shah4ba-d d(n, removbg Klusr 
KbAtt from hdneg^eir apparent. With the assent of th»- noldes* 
be placed l%idy&bu*d din upon the throne, bat as ^he new 
sotAiKdIgii was b child of only five or six years old, he wbs a 
mere puppet in the hands of schemers. Malik N4ib Elifdr 
hinflsdf nndevtook the conduct of the government, ♦ * In 
the earliest days of his power he sent the traitor, Malik Sumbulr 
to put out the eyes of Khizr Eh4n at Gwalior, and he promoted 
this yillain ip be Bdr-bak. He also sent his barber to blind 
Sh&di Khin, full brother of Ehizr Kh4n, in the palace of Sir!, 
by cUtthig kis eyes from their sockets with a razor, like slices 
of melon. He took possession of the palace of the heir apparent, 

« liizr Khan, and sent his mother, the Malika-i Jahdn, into miser- 
le retirement. Then ho seized all her gold, silver, jewels and 
valuables, and exerted himself to put down the partisans of 
Ehizr ^h&n, who were rather numerous, lie ordered Mub4rak 
Eh4n, afterwards Sult4n Euthu-d din, who was of the same 
age as Ehizr Eh4n, to bo confined to his room, and intended to 
have him blinded. It never occurred to this wi etched man, nor 
did any one point out to him that his setting aside of the queen 
and princes would alienate all the old supporters of the throne, 
and that no one would put any trust in him. • • ♦ His great 
object was to remove all the children and wives of the late Sult4n, 
all the nobles and slaves who had claims upon the throne, and 
to fill their places with creatures of his own. * * * ^ 

While he was thus engaged in endeavouring to remove all the 
fiunily of the late Sult4n, he resolved that when the chief nobles 
of the throne eame together from different parts of the country, 
he would seize them in their houses and kill them. But God be. 
tbanihed thait it entered into the hearts of some pdlka, slaves of 
the late king, who had charge of the Haz4r-satiiD, that they 
oiil^ht to Jkfii dlls wicked fellow. The officers had observed that 
eTer||^ght after the company had retired, and the doors of the 
, vex. xHf.. li* 
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palace, were shut, Malik N&ib used io sit up all uight^ 

plotting with his creatures the destruction of the late Sultdu*s 
family; they therefore resolved that they would slay the rascal, 
and thus obtain an honourable name. So one night, when the 
people were gone, and the doors were locked, th^e went 
with drawn swords to his sleeping room, and severed his wicked 
head from his foul body. They also killed all his confederates 
who wore in concert with him. Thus thirty-five days after the 
death of'Al&u-d din, Malik N&ib K&fur was decapitated, and 
Khizr Kh4n and Shadi Khdn were avenged. 

In the morning, when the nobles and officers attended at the 
palace and learned that the wretch was dead, and saw that he 
was mere clay, they gave thanks to God, and with a feeling of 
renewed life congratulated each other. The same pdUea who had 
done the deed brought forth Mubdrak Khan from the chamber 
in which Malik Kdfur had confined him, and had intended ^ 
blind him, and placed him in the situation of director (ndib) to 
Shahdbu-d din, instead of Malik Kdfur. They thoujbt mid 
boasted to thomselves that they could remove and kill one of the 
two princes, and make the other one Sultan. Mubarak Kb^ 
acted as director for Shah&bu-d din several months, and managed 
the government. He was seventeen or eighteen years old, and 
he made friends of many of the malika and jumira. He then 
seated himself upon the throne with the title of Kutbtt>4 din, 
and sent Shahahu-d din a prisoner to Gwalior, where he had him 
deprived of sight. . The pdika who had kiUed Malik K&fdr now 
talked in vaunting tones at the door of the palace, boasting of 
having slain the Malik, and of having raised Kutbu-d din to the 
throne. They claimed to have seats below the^ malika and 
and to reomve robes before them. * * * They collected at the 
door of the palace, and went in before all to the audience chamber. 
Sult&n Kttthtt-d din, at the veij beginning of his reign, was 
therefore compelled to give ord^jra that these pdika should be 
separated, and sent to different places, where they were 
and an end put to their pretensions. •• • " 
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STTLTAstT-s ShahSd KtTTBtr-l> duwyA wau-d din. 

Salt&n Ktttbu-d din, son of Sultdn *Aldu>4 ascended the 
throne in the y^r 717 ‘ h. (1817 a.d.). He gave to Malik 
Din&r, the keeper of the* elephants, the title Zafar Khdi^ to 
Muhafnmad Maul&nA his maternal uncle, the title Slier Eh&n. 

* • • There was a young Parwari, named Hasan, who had been 
brought up by Malik Sh&di, the Ndih-h^ib. The Sultun took 
an inordinate liking for this youth. In the very first year of his 
reign he raised him to distinction, and gave him the title of 
Ehusrd Eh&n. He was so infatuated and so heedless of conse¬ 
quences, that he placed the army of the lato Malik Ndib Kdfur 
under this youth, and gave to*him the fiefs held by that malik. 
His passion and temerity carried him so far that ho raised the 
youth to the office of wazir^ and he was so doting that he could 

^ever endure his absence for a moment. The trouble which had 
prevailed in the land, from the beginning of the sickness of 
*Al&u-d din to the death of Malik Ndib Kafiir, began to abate 
on the accession of Kutbu-d din. People felt secure, and were 
relieved from the apprehension of death, and the nobles wer^ 
released from the dread of death and punishment. 

When Kutbu-d din came to the throne he was much given to 
dissipation and pleasure. Still he was a man of some excellent 
qualities. When he escaped from the danger of death and blind¬ 
ing, and was delivered from evils of man^ kinds; when he w^ 
relieved from despair of the fiiture and became ruler, on the day 
of his accession he gave orders that the (political) prisoners 
and exiles of the late reign, amounting to seventeen or eighteen 
thousand in number, should all be released in the city and in all 
parts of the country. Thd amnesty was circulated by couriers 
Jih evny direction, and the miserable captives broke forth in 
prtd^ of the new sovereign. Six months' pay was givdh to the 
urmy, and the allowanees and grants to the nobles were increased. 

* * • The Snltdn from his good nature relieved the people of 

ia tihie teat Amir XhasrC, in bie Mssnawi Nuh make* thsy^evr 
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the heavy tribute and oppressive dlmands; and penalties, ext(n*- 
tion, beating, chains, fetters, and blows were set aside in revenue 
matters. Through his love of pleasure, and extravagance, and 
ease,‘ all the regulations and arrangeihents of the late reign fell 
into disuse; and through his laxity in business matters all men 
took their ease, being saved from the harsh temper, severe treat¬ 
ment, and oppressive orders of the late king. Gbld and gilt, 
silver and silver-gilt, again made their appearance indoors and 
out of doors in the streets. Mon were no longer in doubt and 
fear of hearing, ** Do this, but don’t do that; say this, but don't 
say that; hide this, but don’t hide that; eat this, but don’t eat 
that; sell such as this, but donH sell things like that; act like 
this, but don’t act like that." * * * After the accession of 
Kutbu-d din all the old Regulations were disregarded, the world 
went on to the content of men of pleasure, and an entirely new 
order of things was established; all fear and awe of the royal 
authority vanished. * * * The Sultdn plunged into sensual 
indulgences openly and publicly, by night and by day, and the 
people followed his example. Beauties were not to be obtained. 
* * * The price of a boy, or handsome eunuch, or beautiful 
damsel, varied from 600 to 1000 and 2000 tankaa. 

Of all the Regulations of the late Sult&n, that prohibiting 
wine was the one maintained by the new sovereign. But such 
was the disregard of orders and contempt of restrictions that wine¬ 
shops were publicly opened, and vessels of wine by hundreds 
(^ame into the city from the countiy. The necessaries of life and 
grain rose in price, the old regulations and tariffs were unheeded, 
and piece goods were sold at prices fixed by the venders. The 
Multinls engaged in their own business, and in every house 
drums and tabors were beaten, for the bdzdr people r^oiced over 
the death of 'Aliu-d din. They now sold their goods at their 
own price, and cheated and fleeced people as they Hsted* They 
reviled the late Snlt&n, and lauded the new one. The wages of 
labourers rose twenty-five per cent,, and servants who hsd re- 

* lit tekisg it 
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ctired ten or twelve tat^m bow got seventy, eighty, and a 
hundred tankiu. The doors of bribery, extortion, and inalversa- 
Uon were thrown oped, and a good time for the revenue officers 
came roond. Through the diminution of their tribute, the 
Hindus ag«n found pleasure and happiness, and were beside 
themselves with joy. They who had plucked the green ears of 
com because they could not get bread, who had not a decent 
gurment, and who had been so harassed by corporal punish* 
ments that they had not even time to scratch their heads, now 
put on fine apparel, rode on horseback, and shot their arrows. 
Through all the reign of Kutbu-d din, not one of the old Buies 
and Regulations remained in fbrce, no order was maintained, 
new practices sprung up, the doors were kept closed and spies 
were useless, and no regularity or authority was maintained in 
the revenue department. The people were delivered from their 
distress, and every man engaged in pleasure according to the 
extent of his means. • * • 

Through the indolence and liberality of Kutbu-d din, and 
through the abeyance of the old Regulations, licentiousness spread 
among the Musulm&ns, and disaffection and rebellion appeared 
among the Hindus. He plunged deeply into pleasure and de¬ 
bauchery ; the world likewise sported in the same. * ♦ * During 
(his reign of) four years and four months, the Sult6.n attended 
to nothing but drinking, listening to music, debauchery and 
pleasure, scattering gifts, and gratifying his lusts. If the 
Mughals had come up during his reign; if a rival had made 
pretensions to the throne; if any serious rebellion or sedition 
had broken out in any quarter, no one can tell what might have 
happened to Dehli through the Sultdn*8 negligence, heedlessness, 
andi dissipation. But in his reign there was no deficiency in the 
crops, no alarm from the Mughals, no irreparable calamity from 
above visited the earth, no revolt or great disturbance arose in 
any quarter, not a hair of any one was injured, and the name 
of .jg^^'or sorrow never entered the breast, or passed frmn tli9 
tongciis of imy one. ,]|Qs whole life was passed in extreme ^* 
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sipation and niter negligence: debancheiy, drunkenneos, and 
shamelessness proved his ruin. * * * 

In the first year of tho reign a nnmerolts army was sent to 
pat down the revolt of Alp £h&n, who had slain Kam£ia>d din 
Garg, and had stirred up such a disturbance that Gujar&t. had 
shaken off its allegiance. *Ainu-l Mulk Multdni was sent with 
an army to Gujar&t. This officer was a very intelligent^ ex¬ 
perienced, and practical man. He marched with the army of 
Dehli and several distinguished amirs to Gujar4t, and defeated 
the forces of tho rovolters. They wore entirely subdued, and 
the management of ’Ainu-1 Mulk, and the valour of the army of 
Dehli, once more reduced Nahrw&la and all the country of Gu- 
jar&t to obedience. This army took the field again, and defeated 
several of the promoters and leaders of this revolt, who were 
compelled to flee to Hindus in distant parts. 

Sultan Eutbn-d din married the daughter of Malik Din&r, to 
whom he had given the title of Zafar Eh4n. The Ehdn was one 
of tho old servants (handagm) of ’Aldu-d din, an intelligent and 
prudent man, who had seen changes of fortune, and had drawn 
experience from them. He was now made governor {wdli) of 
Gujar&t, and proceeded thither with amirs, officers, and a veteran 
army. In four months he brought the country into such sub* 
jection, that the people forgot Alp Ehan and his ascendency. 
All the rdis and muhaddims of the country waited upon him, 
much money was acquired, and a select army was maintmned 
always ready for service. 

Although the Sultan did not maintain the Buies and Begu- 
latioQS of the late reign, the old servants of the State continued 
in their vairious posts, and retained their great fiefs. Hence all 
the territories of the State were made secure in the first year of 
the reign, no sedition or rebellitm occurred in any quarter, nor 
did any distress or anarcK|y make lU appearance. The accession 
of the new king was rndversally accepted. 

. In the year 718 H, (1^18 AJD.) the Sultin marched with his 
maliks and amirs »t ^ headuf an army against De^ir^ whl^r 
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vpoiB the death of Malik Niib K^dr, had thrown off ite subjeo- 
tion, and had been t^en possession of by Harp&l Deo and Rdm 
Deo. In the heedlessness of youth he did not nominate a wise 
and expe/ftenced roan to act as his vicegerent during his absence $ 
but he selected a youthful slave, named Sh&hin, who had been 
called Barildi during the rei^ of '*Al&u-d din, and whom he, 
now entitled Wafd-e Mulk. In his extreme rashness and utter 
disr^ard of appearances, he placed Dehli and the treasures of 
Dehli under this lad, without giving a moment’s thought to dis- 
turbances or other things that might happen in his absence. On 
arriving at Deogir, Harp&l Deo and the other Hindus who had 
joined him were unable to withstand the army of IsUrn, and they 
and all the mukaddim dispersed, so that the Sultdn recovered the 
fort without fighting and spilling of blood. The Sultdn then sent 
some oflSoers in pursuit of Harpdl Deo, who was the loader of the 
rebels, and had excited the revolt. Ho was captured, and the 
Sultdn ordered him to be flayed, and his skin to bo hung over 
the gate of Deogir. The rains came on and the Sultdn remained 
with the army for a time at Deogir.' All the Malirattas wore 
once more brought into subjection. The Sultdn selected as 
governor of Deogir, Malik Yak Lakhi, an old servant {banda) 
of 'Aldu'd din, who for many years was ndlb of the bartda 
(spies); and, he appointed feudatories,'rulers, and revenue*col- 
lectors over the territories of the Mahrattas. 

When Danopus appeared the Sultdn resolved upon returning 
to Dehli. He then granted a canopy to Khusrd Khdn, and 
riHsed him to a digoity and distinction higher than had over been 
attained by Malik Ndib Edfdr. In fact, his infatuation for this 
infitmoos imd traitoroas Fki^dri exceeded that of ’Aldu^d din for 
Midik Ndib Edfbr. He eent him the head of an army with 
* AMfltds andiiinifs into Ma'bar; and as‘*Aldu>d din gave full powers 
to Ndib sent him with an army into a distance, and placed 

in his h^s tl^e meana of conquest, so, ii! like manner, Katba*d 
the iriie Malik Khusrd Into Ma’bar. Malik Khuerd wm 
a derignlf^^ fellow^ * * He from 
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<m« d)gittt 3 ( to another, and received the title oC Khoiird Khiar. 

’. He was also made commander-in-chief, and all the the 

' army were in his hands. * * * But the vile wretch had often 
thought of cutting down the Sult&n with his sword 4lien they 
were alone together. • • ♦ When he marched from Deogir to 
JMa'bar, he used to hold secret councils at night with some of his 
fellow Hindus, and with several disaffected adherents of Malik 
N&ib E&fdr, whom he had taken as friends, about making a 
revolt; and thus intriguing, he arrived in Ma’bar. The Sult&n 
himself returned towards Dehli, drinking and indulging in dissi¬ 
pation. 

Malik Asadu-d din, eon of Malik Yagharsh £h&n, uncle of 
Sult&n 'Alau-d din, was a brave and renowned warrior. He saw 
the king given up to debauchery, and utterly regardless of the 
affairs of bis kingdom. Youths of new-made fortunes, without 
experience, and knowing nothing of the world, were chosen by 
the Sultan as his advisers, and men of wisdom and counsel were 
set aside. All alike were heedless, haughty, and unsuspicious. 
Malik Asad, seeing all thiS, conspired with some malcontents of 
Beogir, and formed a plot to seize the Sultdn, at Ghati-s&kdn, 
when drinking in his harem, unattended by guards. Some horse¬ 
men with drawn swords were to rush in and kill him, and after 
that the royal canopy was to bo raised over Malik Asad, as brother 
and heir of 'Al&u-d din. It was presumed that after the death of 
the Sult&n there would be no opposition to Malik Asad's eleva¬ 
tion, but that all people would support him. This was the plot 
which the conspirators had conceived and matured. While on the 
march they saw that ten or twelve resolute horsemen might enter 
the harem an<C kill the Sultin, but Jiis time was not yet come; 

* * * and one evening one of the conspirators came in to the 
Sult&n and gave full information of the plot. The Sult&n halted < 
at Ghati-sdkdn, and there arrested Malik Asad and his brothers, 
with all the party of ftmspirators who were leagued with them. 
After some investigation, tJiey ivere all beheaded in front of the 
royal tent^ Following the custom of his &thm, the Suitdn, in 
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bis miblsstQ^, ^ordered ih» arrest at DehK of twen^-nii^ kdl*. 
▼idittls, soflii of Yagharsb Sbdn. These were all of lender yean, • 
and had nem left their homes. They had no knowledge what¬ 
ever of fhe oonspiraey, bnt they were all seized and slaughtered 
like sheep. Their wealth, which their father, the uncle of 
the late Sultin, had amassed in a long course of time, was 
brought into the royal treasury, and the women and girls of the 
£imily were turned into the streets and left homeless. 

The Sultio escaped from this plot by the decree of God; but 
he learned no wisdom from it, made no change in his conduct, 
and gave up none of his dissolute drunken habits. As he 
pursued his journey homewards, he arrived at Jh4in, from 
whence he sent Sh&di Eath, chief of his guards (aiiahddr)^ 
to the fort of Gwalior, with orders to put to death at one fell 
swoop Ehizr Ehdn, Shddi Eh&n, and Malik Shah&bu-d din, sons 
of the late 'Al&u-d din, who had been deprived of sight, and 
were dependent on him for foodeand raiment.* According to his 
orders Sh&di Eath slew the poor blind wretches, and carried 
their mothers and wives to Dehli. Acts of violence and tyranny 
like this became the practice. * * * The good qualities which 
the Sult&n had possessed were now all perverted. He gave way 
to wrath and obscenity, to severity, revenge, and heartlessness. 
He dipped his hands m innocent blood,'and he allowed his tongue 
to utter disgusting and abusive words to his companions and 
attendants. * * * After he returned from Deogir, no human 
being, whether ftiend or stranger, dared to boldly advise him 
upon the affairs of his realm. The violent, vindictive spirit 
which possessed him led him to kill Zafar Eh4n, the governor of 
Gujarit, who had committed no offence; and thus with his own 
hands to uproot the foundation of his own supremacy. A short 
time after, he caused to be decapitated Malik Sh&hin, one of 
his vile creatures, to whom he had given the title of Wafi-e 
Mnlk, and whom he had once made his vicegerent, • ♦ Ho east 
aside liR regard for decency, and presented himself decked out in 
the trinkets a nd a^^rel of a female before his assembled com- 
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paaj. He gare up attendance on pnblic prayer, pnblle^ 
broke the fast of the month of Bamazim. Malik ’Aina4 
Mulk Mult&ni was one of the greatest nobles of the time; but he 
caused him and Malik Kar&beg, who held no less than fourteen 
offices, to be assailed with such filthy and disgusting abuse, by 
low women, firom tho roof of the palace of the Haz4i>sutdn, as 
the occupants of that palace had never heard before. In his 
recklessness he made a Clujar4ti, named Tauba, supremo in his 
palace, and this low-bom hhmd would call the nobles by the 
name of wife or mother, would defile and befoul their garments, 
and sometimes made his appearance in company stark naked, 
talking obscenity. ♦ • • .• 

After the execution of Zafar Kh4n, he conferred the government 
of Gujardt upon his favourite Hisdnm-d din,^ maternal uncle of 
the traitor Bhusrd Khdn, and sent him to Nahrwdla with amirg, 
oflicers, and men of business. All the army and attendants of Zaffir 
Khdn were placed iKider this feMow, an ill-conditioned Parwdri 
slave, whom the Sultdn had often thrashed. This base-bora 
upstart proceeded to Gujardt, and collecting his kindred and 
connections among the Parwdris, he stirred up a revolt. But 
the nobles of Gujardt collected their forces and adherents, made 
him prisoner, and sent him to Dehli. The Sultdn, in his in¬ 
fatuation for his brother, gave him a slap on the ffioe, but soon 
after set him at liberty, and made him one of his personal atten¬ 
dants. When tho nobles of Gujardt heard of this they were 
confounded, and felt disgusted with the Sultdn. After the re¬ 
moval of this brother of Khusrd Khdn, the government of 
Gujardt was given to Malik Wahidu-d dfn Kuraishi, who, in 
comparison, was a worthy and fit person; and he received the 
title of Sadam-1 Mulk. * * * 

Malik Tak Lakhi, governor of Deogfr, revolted; but when the 
intelligence readied the Sultdn, he sent a foree against him, from 
Dehli, which made him imd his confederates prisoners. When th^. 
were brought to the Sultdn, he had the ears and nose of Yah 

* Hera he is celled « Sitfiflr/’ deeMifife << iatddaf,** t>f Hhuerd. 
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LfaSchi out aad publicly disgraced bim. His confederates also 
received punisbment. Malik ’Ainu-l Malk, T&ju-l klulk, and 
Tamkhirn-l Mulk were sent as governor and assistants to 
Deogir, and these being good men» their appointmenta excited 
surprise. They soon settled the district, regulated the forces, 
and made arrangements for the payment of the tribute. * * * 
When Khusrd Kh4n marched from Deogir to Ma'bar, it was 
seen that he acted in the same way as Malik N4ib K4fur had 
done.**^ The EAis of Ma'bar fled with their treasures and valu¬ 
ables; but about a hundred elephants, which had been left in 
two cities, fell into tho hands of Khusrd Kh&u. On his arriving 
in Ma’bar the rains came on, and he was compelled to remain. 
There was in Ma’bar a merchant, named Taki Kh4n, a Sunni by 
profession, who had acquired great wealth, which he had purifled 
by paying the alms presdsribed by his religion. Relying on the 
fact of the invading army being Musulmdn, ho did not flee. 
Khusrd Kh4», who had nothing in his heart but rapacity and 
villany, seized this Musulmdn, took his money from him by 
force, and put him to death, declaring tho money to belong 
to the treasury. Whilst ho remaiuetl in Ma’bar he did nothing 
but plot with his confidants as to the best means of seiring 
and putting to death those nobles who suppoiled the reign¬ 
ing dynasty; and he consulted with them as to the course he 
should pursue, whom of the army he should make his friends, 
and whom he should get rid of. He fixed his attention upon 
certain of the old Maliks, such as Malik Tamar of Chanderi, 
Malik Afghan, and Malik Talbagha Yaghda of Karra, who had 
considerable forces at their command, and he made seme ad- 
vimces to them* His treacherous designs and rebellious inten- 
rions reached the ^s of the old nobles, and they perceived, firem 
many other irigns and appearances, that the flames of rebellion 
about it break forth. So the loyal nobles Malik Tamar 
msd,'Malik Talbagha Yi^hda sent to tell him that they had 
heard of his doing his utmost to get up a rebellion, and that ht 
to remttlu ie%ire he was, mid not return to Dehlii hut 
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they added that they would not allow him to remain, mid th|^ 
he had better make up his mind to return whilst there remained 
a show of amity between them, and without their having to seize 
him. By many devices and menaces they induced him to retumj^ 
and did all they could think of and contrive to bring him and 
his army to Dehli. Their expectation was that the Sult&n, on 
learning the facts, would show them great favour, and would 
punish Khusru Kh&n and his fellow-conspirators. The Snlt&n 
was so infatuated, and so strongly desired the presenlb of 
Ehusrd Kh4n, that he sent relays of bearers with a litter to 
bring him with all haste from Deogir in the course of seven 
or eight days. * • ♦ Khusrd* Kh&n told the Sult&n that 
some malika^ who were his enemies, had charged him with 
treason, and were weaving a tissue of lies against him. Then 
he insinuated some counter-charges into 'the ears of the Sult&n, 
who was so deluded as to believe what he represented. * * * 
The army afterwards arrived, and Malik Tammv and Malik 
Talbagha made a report of the designs of the Khdn. * ♦ • 
Fate blinded the Sult&n, and ho would not believe. * * * He 
grew angry with the accused. He ordered Malik Tamar to be 
degraded, and not to be allowed to enter (the palace); and he 
took from him the temtory of Ghanderi, and gave it to riie 
Parw&ri boy. Malik Talbagha Taghda, who had spoken more 
plainly about the plans of the traitor, was deprived of sight, 
beaten on the mouth, stripped of his offices, territories, and 
retainers, and put in prison. Whoever spoke of their fidelity, 
or testified to the treachery of Khusrfi Kh&n, received condign 
punishmwt, and was imprisoned or banished. All the atten¬ 
dants of thb court plainly perceived that to speak against him 
would be to court the same chastisement. The wise men of the 
court and city saw that the Sult&n’s end was approaching. * * * 
After Ehttsrd Eh&n had crushed his accusers, h# prosecuted 
his schemes with all his eneigy. The Snlt&n had quarrelled with 
Bah&u-d din, his secretary, about a woman, and this man, eager 
ht revenge, was won over, by Uie traitor. Befinre proceeding ffir- 
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titer with his designs, Khasrd represented to {he Snlt&n that he 
had been made a great man by his Majesty’s &ToaT, and had 
been sent on an important command into a distant country. The 
maWcB and omiirs had their relations and fiiends and adherents 
around them, but he had none; he therefore begged that he 
might be allowed to send unto Bahlaw&l and the country of 
Gttjardt for some of his own connections. The Sul|&n, in his 
doting and heedlessness, gave the permission. Khusru then 
brought .some Gnjar&tis, called Parw&rfs,* and, pretending they 
were his kinsfolk, kept them near him, giving them horses and 
clothes, and entertaining them in grand state. The villain, in 
prosecution of his designs, used to call the chiefs of these Par- 
w&ris and some other conspirators round him every night, in 
the rooms of Malik Ndib Kdfur, to plot with him, a|^d each of 
them used to propose the plan which his malignity suggested 
for killing the Sultdn. Just at this time the Sultdn went on a 
hunting excursion to Sarsdwa, and tho Parwaris proposed to 
execute their design in the field; but some of their leaders op¬ 
posed this, arguing that if they slew tho Sultdn in the field, all 
his armed followers would collect and destroy tho assassins. * * 
It seemed preferable to accomplish their pur{lose in the palace, 
and make that building thoir protection. They might then, 
after the deed was done, call the maliki and amirs together and 
make them accomplices, or kill them on their refusal. « * * 

After the Sultdn returned from his excursion, the frivourite 
made another request. He said that when he returned home 
from the palace at early dawn, the doors were locked, and those 
kinsfrlk who had come from Gujardt to enjoy his society pould not 
then see him. If some of his men were entrusted with the key 
of the postern gate {dar-i ehdk)^ he might bring his friends into 
the lower apartments and hold converse with them. The Sultdn, 
in his mfrta|tion, did not perceive the design, and the keys were 
given over. Every night, after the first or second watch, armed 
to the number of dOOj used to enter by the postern, and 

* ia ikt pihit, bttt JwSiKfii and FsrSivm ia the IISS. 
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assemble in the l(^er apartments. The gnards of the pahbeeeaw 
the entry of armed men, and had their suspicions; and mmi of 
sense all perceived that this entry of the Parw&ris boded efil. 

* * * But no human being dared to utter a word to the 

even to save his life. ♦ * • Kazi Zi&a>d din, generally called K&si 
Khan, * ♦ venturing his life, spoke to the Sultdn [aoguainfmff 
Am with ifAe /flcfe, and urging him to make an inimtigation\. The 
Sult&u was incensed at the words of the Kdzi, grossly abused 
him, and spurned his honest counsels. Just then Khusrd came 
in, and the Sult&n \iold him what the K&zi had soid]. The in¬ 
famous wretch then began to weep and lament, saying, that the 
great kindness and distinction which the Sultdn had bestowed 
upon him had made all the nobles and attendants of the Court 
his enemies, and they were eager to take his life. The Sult4n 

* * * said that if all the world were turned upside down, and if all 
his companions were of one voice in accusing Khusrd, he would 
sacrifice them all for one hair of his head. * * * When a fourth 
of the night was past and the firat watch had struck, * * Bandhol, 
the maternal uncle {rdyd) of Khusru, and several Parwdris, entered 
the Hazdr-mthn with their swords, which they hid under a sheet. 

* * * A Parw&rf named J4hariyA who had been appointed to 
kill the Snltin, approach^ K4zi Zi&u-d din, and pierced him 
with a spear, which he drew from under the sheet. * An out¬ 
cry arose in the palace, and J4hariy4 hastened, with some other 
m^med Parwaris, to the upper rooms. The whole palace was 
filled with Parwdris, and the uproar increased. The Sult4D 
heard it, and asked Khusrd what it was. * * He went and 
looked, and told the Sult4n that his horses tad broken loose, 
and were running about in the court-yard, where men were en¬ 
gaged in catching tfaetn. Just at this time J4hariy4, ^th his 
followers, came to the upper story, and despatched the ofifioers uid 
door-keepersf The violent uproar convinced the Salt4n that 
treason was at work, so he put on his slippers saxd tml towardii 
the harem. The traitor saw that if the Salt4n escaped to the 
women*8 apurtments, it would jbo diUbnlt to consummate ^e plot. 
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PrDin{»i in bis TiEsny, Im rnsbed after the ’Sult&n and seised 
him behind by the hair, which he twisted tightly round his hand. 
The Sult&n threw him down and got upon l^s breast, but the 
rascal would not release his hold. They were in this position 
when Jihariy& entered at the head of the conspirators. Ehusrd 
called out to him to be careful The assassin stuck the Sult&n 
in the breast with a spear, dragged him off Khusrd, dashed 
him to the ground, and cut off his head. All persons that were 
in the palace or upon the roof were slain by the Parw&ris, who 
filled all the upper story. The watchmen fled and hid themselTes. 
The Parw&ris lighted torches; they then cast the headless trunk 
of the Sult&n into the court-yacd. The people saw it, and knew 
what had happened. Eveiy one retired to his home in fear. 
Bandhol, J&hariy&, and other of the assassins, proceeded to the 
harem. They killed the widow of ’Al&u>d din, mother of Farid 
Kh&n and *Uinar £h&n, and committed atrocities which had never 
been paralleled among infidels and heathens. * * * After killing 
all there were to kill, the whole palace was in the hands of the 
Parw&ris. Lamps and torches were lighted in great numbers, 
and a Court was held. Though it was midnight, Malik ’Ainu-d 
din Mult&ui, Malik W&hidu-d din Kuraishi, Malik Fakhru>d 
din J&n& afterwards Sult&n Muhammad Tughlik, and other 
nobles and great men were sent for, and were brought into the 
palace and made accomplices in what passed. When day broke 
the palace was full inside and out with Parw&ris and Hindus. 
Khttspu Kh&n had prevailed, the*&ce of the woidd assumed a 
new complexion, a new order of things sprung up, and the basis 
of the dynasty of ’Al&u-d dUfii was utterly razed. • ♦ • ^ 

As morning broke, Klipsrd, in the presence of those nobles 
he bad taught intd the pidaoe, mounted the throne u^der 
the title of Sult&n N&siru-d din. * • ♦ He had no sooner b^n 
xeign, tiiaA'he ordered all the personal attendants of the late 
S^t&a, many .q( vdioni^.were of high rank, to be slain. Some 
daapiitoh^ !i» th«ir houses, others were brought to palaae 
h^esdud private. Their wives, women, ehfldren, 
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and handmaids were all given to the FarwfiHs and Hindtui. 
house of K&z! Zi&u-d din, with all that it contained, was ^ven* 
to Bandhol, the njatemal unde of Khusru. The wife and diil- 
dren of the E&zi had* fled in the early part of the night. The 
brother of Khusrd received the title of £h&n-i Kh&n&n, Bandhol 
was made B4i>r6y4n, ♦ • • and Bah4u-d din received the title of 
’Azamu-l Mulk. To keep up a delusive show, and to implicate 
the great men of the preceding reigns, ’Ainu-1 Multdni, whS 
had no kind of connection with the usurper, was entitled ’Alam 
Kh4n ; the office of dlwdn was conferred on T4ju-1 Mulk. * • ♦ 
In the course of four or five days preparations were made for idol 
worship in the palace. J4hariy4, the murderer of Butbu-d din 
was deckod out in jewels and pearls; and horrid Parwdris sported 
in the royal harem. Ehusrd married the wife of the late Sult4n 
Kutbu-d din; and the Parw4ris, having gained the upper hand, 
took to themselves the wives and handmaids of the nobles and 
great men. The flames of violence and cruelty reached to the 
skies. Copies of the Holy Book wore used as seats, and idols 
were set up in the pulpits of the mosques. * * * It was Ehusrd’s 
design to increase the power and importance of the Parwdris and 
Hindus, and that their party should grow; he therefore opened 
the treasury and scattered money about. • * * Calling himself 
Sultin N4siru-d din, the base-born slave had his title repeated in 
the hkutha^ and impressed upon coins. For the few months (that 
he reigned) he and his satellites thought onl^v of ovwthrowing 
the adherents of the late Sult&ns, and they had no awe of any 
malik or amir except of Gh4zi Malik, afterwards Sultdn 
^hiy4su<hd din Tughlik Sh&h. 

This nobleman held the territory of Deob&lpur, and dwelt 
th^ in his palace. When he heard of the overthrow of the 
dynasty of *A14u-d din, he writhed like a snake. To induce 
him to come into the city and into their toils, they tried every 
art with his son (Muhammad Fakhru-d din Jdni, afterwards) 
Sultdn Muhammad Tughlik. They made Jun& master of the 
horse, and gave him m*dms and robes of honour. But he 
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Mi Ma » Bie&d of the late Sv1t4ii, and iras deeply voandad 
(gr his death. He was also sorely annoyed by the asoendaney 
of Parwdria, and by haring to meet Hindus who patron¬ 
ized him* Bat he could do nothing, far Khosrd had deluded 
the p^ple, and had made them his own by scattering his 
gold, Ghiydsu-d din in Deob&lpdr * * * deplored the ihte of 
the sons and ladies of his patron, *Al6a-d din, mid j^ndered 
xtight and day orer the means of exacting rengeance from the 
Parwdris and Hlthu. But he was afraid of the Hindus hurting 
his son Fakhru-d din Jdnd, and so could not more out of 
Beobtlpdr to destroy them. In those dreadful days the infidel 
rites of the Hindus were highly exalted, the dignity and the 
importance of the Parw&ris were increased, and through all the 
territory of Isl&m the Hindus rejoiced greatly, boasting that 
Dehli had once more come under Hindu rule, and that the 
Mnsulm&ns had been driven away and dispersed. * * * 

When more than two months had passed after the overthrow 
of the house of *AUa-d din, and the degradation of all its con¬ 
nections and dependents before the eyes of several of its great 
nobles, Malik Fakhru-d din began to take heart, and courage¬ 
ously to resolve upon exacting rengeance. One afternoon he 
mounted his horse, and, with a few slaves, confiding himself 
to Ood, he fled ftom Khusrd. * * *, At evening his flight 
became known, * * * and filled Khusrd and his followers 
with dismay* * * * A body of horse was sent after him, but 
Fakhr|i-d din, the hero of frdn and Turdn, reached Sarsuti, and 
his pursucm^ pot being able to overtake him, returned dispirited 
to DehlL Before he reached Sarsuti,^ his ftther, Ghdzi Malik 
(afterwards Sultin GhiyM-d din), sent Muhammad Sartaba 
IrHh two hundred horsey and he had taken possession of 1||e fort 
of Barsuri. With these horsemen Fakhru-d din preceded to 
M vhom, to his great joy, he reached in safety at Deo- 

Maltk Ghdai’s hands were now free to wreak vmigeance 
^ on'Jihe Parwiiie and Hindus fi>r the murder of his patron, and 

^ *• flsriiaAhidk'' la «as MS.. **2^»nueh'^ in the otiwr—perliapi ht TsMMQl 
. mb* sa. 1$ 
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he immediately prepared to march against the enemy. Khnvrti 
appointed his brother, whom he had made Kh&n-i Eh&n&n, and 
Ydsnf Sdfi, now Ydsnf Kh&n, to command his army. He gave 
his brother a royal canopy, and sent them with elephants and 
treasure towards Deob&lpdr. So these two foolish ignorant lads 
Vj;^nt forth, like newly-hatched chickens just beginning to fly, to 
fight'with a veteran warrior like Malik Gh&zi, whose sword had 
made Khufdsdn and the land of the Mughals.^ tremble. * * * 
They reached Sarsuti; but such was their inexperience and want 
of energy, that they could not drive out Malik Ghdzi’s horse. 
So they turned their backs upon the place, and in their folly, 

* * * marched to encounter the hero, who twenty times had 
routed the Mughals. Like children^ in their parents’ laps, they 
went on helplessly all in confusion. * * * 

On the other hand, Ghdzi Malik had called in the assistance of 
Malik Bahrdm Abiya of Uch, one of the faithful, and he arrived 
at Deob&lpur with his horse and foot, and joined Gh&zi. When 
intelligence of the enemy's march from Sarsuti reached them, 

* * * Gh&zi drew his forces out of Deob&lpur, and passing the 
town of Daliyi,^ he left the river behind, and came face to fiuie 
with the enemy. Next day ho gave battle. ♦ • • The cmemy 
broke at the first charge, and was thrown into utter confusion. 
The canopy and baton of Khusru’s brother, and the elephimts 
and horses and treasure, fell into the hands of the victors. Many 
dii^s and officers were killed, and many were wounded and 
made prisoners. The two lads who called themselves Eh&as 

* * * fled, without stopping, to Khusrfi. This defeat so 
tenified Khusrd and his followers that hardly imy lifo was left 
in th^ bodies. * * * 

FonMt week after the victory Malik Ghfizi remained on the 
field of ifictoiy, and after ooUeoting the spoils and ancanging; 
his forces, he proceeded towards Dehli. * * * Ehusru 
and his followers, in dismay, left Sir^ and marched out into 
;the field to the Hauz-i. where he posted hlmedf..pp- 

' ' 1 ' 
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fioftite Lalir6wat, with gatdens in front and the citadel ^ 
lus rear. He bronght out all the royal treasures from EiM- 
ghari and Dehli, making a clean sweep of the whole, like 
one spumed by fortune or worsted in gambling. I'he records 
and accounts he caused to be burned, * « « and everything 
in the public treasury he distributed as pay or gifts to his 
forces. Furious at the thought of anything valuable falling 
into the hands |pf the chief of Isl&m, he did not leave a 
d&ng or diram behind. • • • The soldiers, who were frithful 
to their creed, and had no thought- of drawing a sword against 
Malik Ghdzi and the army of Isldm, took the money of the 
wretched fellow, heaped hundreds of curses upon him, and then 
went to their homes. * * t Gh&zi Malik, with his army and 
friends, arrived near Behli, and encamped in the suburb of 
Indarpat. .On the night preceding the expected battle, ^Ainu-1 
Mulk Multani deserted Shusru Shdn, and went towards XJjjain 
and Dh4r. This defection quite broke down the spirits of Hhusrd 
and his followers. 

On Friday, a day of joy and victory to the Mnsulradns, but of 
woe to the Hindus and infidels, Gh4zi Malik led forth his forces 
from Indarpat against the foe. Khusrfi, on the other side, sent 
forward his elephants, and, with his Parwdris, Hindus, and the 
Musnlm&ns who stood by him, advanced to the plain of Lahr4wat, 
where both armies drew up in order of battle. Skirmishes en* 
sued, in which the side of Gh4zi Malik had the advantage. 
Malik Talbagha N4gori, who had attached himself heart and 
soul to Khnsrfi Kh4n, fmd drew his sword against the army of 
Isl4m, was overthrown, and his severed head was brought to 
Gh4zi Malik. Sh4yista ^4a, foimerly known as the son of 
Ewrat Kimfir, and now 'ariz^i mamdHkf seeing all was over, led 
away lis force towards l^e desert, but plundered the baggi^^ 
df^^Gbisf lifatik at Indarpat as he pu^ed his flight. * The mam 
armlw > BtUl confronted,each other, but in the afternoon * * * 
^,Gh4m Midik advanced against the centre of Khusrfi's Iwieie, . 

emdd not bear the atta<^ of He 
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fled, and, leaving his army, he took the road to Til|»ak ^ ’• 5 
His Parwiris were sepu:ated flom him, and sot one r^aisad 
with him when he reached that place. He fell had( from 
thence^ and concealed himself for the night in a garden whiidi 
formerly belonged to Malik Sh&di, his patron. After the defeat 
and dispersion of the Parwdris and Hindus, they were out down^ 
wherever they were found, and their arms and horses were seised. 
Those who, in parties of three or four, fled froq| the city towards 
Gujar&t, were likewise slain and plundered. On the day after 
the battle Ehusrd was brought out of the garden of Malik Shddi 
and was beheaded. 

That night, while Gh4zi Malik was at Indarpat, most of the 


nobles and chief men and officers came forth from the city to 
pay their respects, and the keys of the palace and of the mty 
gates were brought to him. On the second day after the battle he 
proceeded with a great fellowing from Indarpat to the palace of 
Siri. He seated himself in the Hazdr-sutfln, and, in the presence 
of the assembled nobles, wept over the unhappy fate which had be- 
fellen Eutbu-d din and the other sons of 'Al&u-d din, his patron, 
* * and gave thanks to God for the victory he had gained. Then 
he cried with a loud voice, ** 1 am one of those who have been 
brought up under 'Aliu-d din and Eutbu>d din, and the loyaftj 
of my nature has roused me up against their enemies and, de¬ 
stroyers. I have drawn my sword, and have taken revenge to 
the best of my power. Ye are the nobles of the State { If ye 
know of any son of our patron’s blood, bring him forth imme¬ 
diately, and 1 will seat him on the throne, and will be the fi|st 
to tender bim my service and devotion. If the whole stock has 
been dean out then do ye bring forward some wo#iy 
proper pemn and raise him to the throne; I will pay my all$^« 
anee tu him. 1 have drawn my sword to avmigo my ^ 

to gain poiagr and ascend a t^n^.^ * * * The assemb^ i^le^ 
unanimously raided the uginyeni left no sotpn ^ 
ipyal stock in mrislencef Tl^ pMer of |[iithiM din 
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llad rtined up rebeUi in eTBTy.<Uteetioii. A^ni were all 
is eonfesion* They then addedi ** Thony 0 Glidzi Malik, hast 
eiaima upon na. For many yearn thon hast been a barrier to 
the Mnghals and bast prevented their *boming into Hindast4n. 
Now thou hast done a faithful work, which will be recorded in 
hietory; thou hast delivered the Musulmdne from the yoke of 
nindiia and Parw4ris; thou hast avenged our bene&ctors, and * 
hast laid every one, rich and poor, under obligation. * * * All 
we who are here present know no one besides thee who is worthy 
of royalty and fit to rule.’* All who were present agreed with 
one acclaim, and, taking him by the hand, they conducted him to 
the throne. He then took the title of Sultdn Ghiy&su-d din, 

• • • and every one paid him due homage. * • * 


SultAnh-l GhAzI GhiyAsu-d dunyA wau-d dIn Ttjohlik 

ShAhU'S SultAn. 

Sultin Ghiy&su-d din Tnghlik Sh4h ascended the throne in 
the palace of Siri in the year 720 h. (1320 a.d.) * * * In the 
course of one week the business of the State was brought into 
order, and the disorders and evils occasioned by Khusrd and his 
unholy followers were remedied. * * * The people in all parts of 
the country were delighted at his accession. Bebellion and dis¬ 
affection ceased, peace and obedience prevailed. * * * On the 
day of bis accession, he ordered all the surviving relatives of 
'Aldu-d din and Kntbu-d din to be sought out, and he treated 
these ladies with all due respect and honour. The daughters 
of 'Al&u-d din he married into suitable families. He severely 
punished the men who nulawfully married Khusrd to the widow 
Uf Kutbu-d din three days alter her husband’s murder. The 
amirt, and other ofilcers of his predecessors, he confirmed 
in ibeir pbnessions and ^pointments. When he attained the 
throne, hhi nohLeness and generosity of character made him di#- 
ty^ish ani^ reward all those whom he had known hnd been eoih 
1 ^^ irith, and all those who in former days had showed him 
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kindness ov rendered him » service. No act of kindness ivas 
passed over. • * * His eldest son* showed great elevation of 
character. To him he gave the title of Ulugh Eh&n, with a 
royal canopy, and he dfclared him his heir apparent. To hie 
four other sons he gave the titles respectively of Bahr&m KhdOi 
Zafar Khin, Mahmdd Eh&n, and Nusrat Kh4n. Bahr&m Abiya 
*he honoured with the name of brother, and the title jEishld 
Kh&n. To him also he entrusted Mult&n and Sindh. Malik 
Asadu-d din, his brother’s son, he made Ndib Birbak, and Malik 
Bah&u-d din, his sister’s son, he made *ariz4 mamdUk (muster** 
master), with the territoiy of S&mdna. • • • The excellence of 
his government is said to hava inspired this verse of Amir 
Khusrd’s— 

** He never did anything that was not replete with wiadom and aenae. 

Ho might bo said to wear a hundred dootors’ hoods undw his crown/' 

* * * In the generosity of his nature, he ordered that the land 
revenues of the country should be settled upon just principles 
with reference to the produce. * * * The officers of the Exchequer 
were ordered not to assess more than one in ten, or one in eleven 
upon the ikfd% and other lands, either by guess or computation, 
whether upon the reports of informers or the statements of 
valuers. They were to be careful that cultivation increased year 
by year. Something was to be left over and above the tribute, 
so that the country might not be ruined by the weight of taxa¬ 
tion, and the way to improvement bo barred. The revenue was 
to be collected in such a way tlia^ the raiyaU should increase 
their cultivation; that the lands already in cultivation might be 
kept BO, and some little be added to them every year. So much 
was not to.be exacted at once that the cultivation should^ 
off, and no increase be made in future. Countries are ruined 
and are kept in poverty by excessive taxation and the exorbitant 
demands of kings.' The Hindus were to be taxed so that they 
might not be .blinded withweidth, and so become diisoontented' 

> fiarni foUows the geaenl pnetioe of ufflng the ngel title by satioiattba. 
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and rebellions; nor, on the other hand, be so rednwd to poverty 
and destitotion as to be nnable to pnrsne their husbandry.^ * * * 

In the year 721 h. (1821 a^.) the Sultfin sent his eldest 
son, Dlngh* Eh&n, with a canopy and an army against Arangal 
and Tilang. Several of the nobles and officers, both of tlie old 
and new dynasty, were sent with him. The prince set out 
with great pomp, and when he arrived in Deogir, the officers 
and forces of that place joined, and marched with him to 
Tilang. Awe of . the majesty of the Snlt&n, and fear of Ulugh 
Khin, drove Laddar Deo and all the rdls and mukaddms to 
seek shelter in the fortresses; they never dreamed of opposing 
the Khdn (in the field). He .arrived at Arangal, and invested 
the mud ibrt. He then sent some of his officers to spoil the land 
of Tilang, to collect plunder, and bring in forage. They brought’ 
in spoil and fodder in abundance, and the army pushed on the 
siege in full confidence. The mud fort and the stone fort of 
Arangal were both garrisoned with numerous Hindus, who had 
gathered in muniments from all quarters. Maghribia, 'arddm^ 
and mmjmlki were brought into use. Sharp conflicts daily oc> 
curred. Fire was discharged* from the fort, and many were 
killed on both sides; but the army of IsUm had the advantage, 
the garrison was reduced to distress, and the mud fort was on 
the point of being taken. They resolved to surrender, and 
Laddar Deo the E&i, with mukaddimt sent haaitha to XJlugh 
Kh&n to make terms. They offered treasure and elephants 
and jewels and valuables, and begged that the Kh&n would 
.accept these with tribute, as Malik N&ib K&fdr had done in the 
reign of *Al&u-d din, and would then retire. The Eh&n would 
grant no tmnhs, but resolutely determined to reduce the fort and 
ciq>tnre the B&i. So the haaitha returned disappointed and dejected. 

When the besieged were thus reduced to extremities, and 

* If any pigw follow in onlogjr of foe eharaoter and govemmeni of 6hiy(im.d dfo, 
but thaw ate npreend in moh general tonne aa not to be of mnob intoreet. 

* ‘ Xtopi&tod text and one of foe two MBS. here foil into foe error of writing foia 
titto^ "AUXhIn,’* ae it'alwayiiq^pean in Briggs and £lphtnitono. 
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wero (^ 1 ^ for peacoj Toiy noarly a month had pUBed aatw tmj 
coorimiB had orriyed fbm the Snltdo, although the Khto had 
preyiduslj received two or three letters eveiy week. want 
of intelligence from the court oansed some nneaeiness in the 
minds of the Khdn and his officers; they imagined that some 
of the posts on the road had been destroyed, mid that eonse* 
<piently the couriers had been unable tq prosecute their joumeys 
with the news. It also caused apprehension and misgivings 
to spread among the troops, and stories were carried from one 
to another. 'Ubaid the poet, and Shaikh Z4da-i Dimpshki, two 
evil-disposed, turbulent, fellows, who by some means had been 
introduced to the Khdn, fanned the strife, and spread &lse re¬ 
ports among the soldiers, to the effect that the Sult&n was 
dead, that the government had been overthrown, that a ^w 
prince now sat upon the throne of Dehli, and that the way 
was quite closed against all couriers and messengers. So eveiy 
man took his own course. These two malicious men trumped up 
another false story. They went to Malik Tamar, Malik Tigin, 
Malik Mall Afgh&n, and Malik K&fdr, keeper of the seal,, and 
told these nobles that Ulugh Kh&n looked upon them with 
envy and suspicion, as generals and nobles of the reign of Xl4n-d 
din, and as obstacles to his attaining tiie throne; that their 
names were written down in a list as men to be disposed o^ and 
that they would be all seized at once and beheaded. These 

nobles were aware that these two treadrerous men were 

_ _ • 

stantly about Ulugh Eh&n, and so they credited their statements. 
They therefore agreed to take flight, and, joining together thrii; 
followers, they left the eamp. Through this deiectioa a panic fell 
upon the army, trouble and tumult arose, and no man thought of 
another. This event was very opportune ffir the besieged Hindus^ 
and saved them. They sallied ffirth and plundered the baggage ^ 
of the army, and Ulugh Eh4n with hia immediate Moweia re¬ 
treated to Ueogfr, The soldiers were worn out, and ^ in all 
directions. As they retreated, couriers iuvived ftom the court, 
bringing news of the hCal^ and n&ty of the Sultin. 
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BiSmi&oti tiKm^ muong tlose 'Al&i Hdbles ^ho bid fled fl^m 
U^irmy, eaob of them pmmied hie own eourse. Their eol^efi 
md eerviiits perished, and ^eir hottee and arms felUinto the 
hands «f tile Hindus. XJlugh Khfln reached Beogir in saftty. 
Malik Tamar, with a fliw horsemen, plunged into the Hindu 
te/ritorieB, and there perished* Malik Tigin of Oudh was killed 
by the Hindus, and his skin was sent to Ulugh Kh&n at Beogir. 
Malik^Mall A%h&Q, 'Ubaid the poet, and other reTolters, Were 
made priminers, and were also sent to Beogir. The prince sent 
them on i^ive to his &ther. The wiyes and children of the 
reyolters had been already seised. The Sult&n held a public 
dafbdr in the plain of Sirij when *Ubaid, the poet, and E&fur, 
the seal-keeper, and other rebels, were impaled alive some of 
the^thers, with their wives and children, were thrown under the 
feet of elephants. Such a terrible punishment was inflicted as 
long inspired terror in the breasts of the beholders* All the city 
trembled at the vengeance taken by the Sult&n. 

Four months afterward the Sultin sent strong reinforcements 
to the prince, and directed him to march against Arangal once 
more. He accordingly entered the country of Tilang, took the 
fort of Bidr, and made its chief prisoner. From thence he pro¬ 
ceeded to Arangal for the second time. He invested the mud fort, 
and after plying it for a few days with arrows from the ndwaktt 
and stones from the maghribk^ he captured the whole place. B&i 
Laddar Beo, with all his rdis and mukaddiiMf their wives and 
tiithhren, elephants tad horses, fell into the hands of the victors. 
A despatch of victory was sent to Behli, and at Tughlik&b6d 
tad SM there were grSat rejoicings. The prince sent Laddar 
Bbo BM, of Arangal, with his el^hants and treasures, relations - 
tad. dependents, to the Sultdn, under the charge of Malik Bedir, 
who had been cxeated Kadar Khdn, tad Khwdja Hiji, ndib of 
; the ’orfe-t The name of Arangal was change to 

, oonntiy of Tiltag was conquered* OflkttS 




* iSSM it, enuiSed or impaled aUve. 
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were appointed to manage the country, and one year’a tiihate 
was taken. The prince then marched towards J&jnagar,^ and 
there topk forty elephants, with which he returned to Tilang. 
These he sent on to his father. • 

At the time when Arangal was taken, and the elephants 
arrived from J&jnagar, several Mughal armies attacked the 
frontiers, hut the armies of Isldm defeated them and sent their 
two genWls as prisoners to the court. The Sultdn had made 
Tughlik&b&d his capital, and the nobles and officials, with their 
wives and families, had taken up their abode there, and had 
built houses. 

About this time certain noblemen came from Lakhnauti, com¬ 
plaining of the oppressive laws under which they were suffering, 
and informing the Sult&n of the distress and tyranny under 
which they and other Musulmdns laboured. So the sAt&n 
resolved to march against Lakhnauti, and he sent couriers to 
summon Ulugh Khdn from Arangal. He made him his vice¬ 
gerent, and placed* all the affairs of the kingdom under his 
management daring his own absence. He then marched to 
Lakhnauti, and so conducted his forces through the deep waters 
and mire and dirt, on this distant march, that not a hair of any 
man’s head was hurt. Fear and respect for the Sult&n had 
spread through Ehur&s&n and Hindust&n, and all the countries 
of Hind and Sindh, and the chiefs and generals of east and 
west, had trembled in fear of him for many a year {kam). 
When the Sult&n reached Tirhut, the ruler of Lakhnauti, Sult&n 
N&siru-d din, came forth with greaf respect to pay homage to 
the Sult&n; and without the sword being cdled intp requisi¬ 
tion, all the rdk and rdnas of the country made their submission. 
T&t&r Eh&n, foster-son (pisar i kfwdndd) of the Sult&n, held the 
territory of Za&r&b&d; and a force having been assigned to him, 
he brought the whole country under the imperial fule. Bah&dur 
Sh&h, the ruler of Sun&^g&nw made some resistance; but a cord 
was thrown upon his neck, and he was conducted tq the Snlt&n. 

^ The J&jntgur on the Mahanadi in Ghottadk fafomd to hj Briggs. Firidita, 1., SSOw 
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All the elephants of the conatiy were sent to the royal staldesi 
and Uie army acquired great spoil in the campaign. Sult&n 
N&siru-d din had shown great respect and submissioni so the 
Sttlt&n. gave him a canopy and a baton, sent him back, and 
placed Lakhnauti under his rule. Bah&dur Sh&h, the ruler of 
Sun&ivg&nw, was sent to Dehli with a rope round his neck, and 
the Sultin returned towards his capital triumphant. * * * 

When Ulugh Kh&n received information of the %ult&n*s 
hastening homewards to Tughlik&bdd, he ordered a temporaiy 
erection to be raised at Afgh&npur, about three or four hoi from 
the city, where the Sultin might stay for the night and take 
rest, before marching on the following day into the city with 
pomp and triumph. * * * Snit&n Tughlik Shdh arrived in 
the afternoon and stopped. Ulugh Kh&n, and all the great 
nob&s and officers, had gone forth to meet him, and had oon< 
ducted him thither with great ceremony. The Suitings table 
had been spread, and he took food; the nobles came out to wash 
their hands, A thunderbolt foom the sky descended upon the 
earth, and the roof under which the Sultdn was seated fell down, 
crushing him and five or six other persons, so that they died.^ 


SultAk0-l Mujahid Antr-L Fath Muhammad ShIh ibh 

Tuohlik ShA^. 

Sult&n Muhammad bin Tughlik Sh&h, the heir apparent, sue* 
' ceeded his fother, and ascended the throne at Tughlik&b&d in the 
year 726 H. (1S26 A.D.). On the fortieth day after, he proceeded 
from Tughlik4b&d to Dehli, and there in the ancient palace took 
his seat i^n the throne di the old Sult&ns. * * * * 

In the coligraphy of and letters Snlt&n Muhammad 
almshcd.tho noiost accomjdished scribes. The excellence of his 
hand-writing, the ease of his comperition, the sublimity of his 
w 

^ reticaioe .Bami apon tius catastn^e favonn the that it wti 

the wpvh «f iaaigii; not n aceidttit. Fiiiahta, howefer, notices this sospidon, hut 
todiflCfldStlh 

I k jof eidogjr Mows, from which one or two paseaget ttsiS hhta 
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stjie, and tbe play of his fancy, left the moit acoompHelied 
teachers uid professors ftr behind. He was an adept In Use 
of metaphor. If any teacher of composition had song^t to rifal 
him, he wonld hare failed. He knew by heart a good desl Of 
Persian poetry, and understood it well. In hii ej^stles he 
showed himself skiHed in metaphor, and ftequently quoted 
Persian^erse. He was well acquainted with the Bikmdat ndmOf 
and also with the ealim Ndmah and the Tdrikh-i Mah- 

miidi. * * * No learned or scientific mim, or scribe, or poet, or 
wit, or physician, could haye had the presumption to argue with 
him about his own special pursuit, nor would he have been able 
to maintain his position against •the throttling arguments of the 
Sult&n. • ♦ * 

The dogmas of philosophers, which are productive of^in- 
difierence and hardness of heart, had a powerfiil influence over 
him. But the declarations of the holy books, and the uttenmces 
of the Prophets, which inculcate benevolence and humility, and 
hold* out the prospect of future punishment, were not deemed 
worthy of attention. The punishment Musulm&ns, and the 
execution of true believers, with him became a practice and a 
passion. Numbers of doctors, and elders^ and mpidsy and sA/ia, 
and katandarSf and clerks, and soldiers, received punishment hy 
his order. Not a day or week passed without the B|Hlling of 
much Musulm&n blood, and the running of streams of gore 
bdbre the entrance of his palace. * * * 

In the course of twenty-seven years, a complete the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords nmde him to prevail ovm* the 
dominions of several kings, mid brought the people of many coun¬ 
tries under his rule in Hindustan, C^ujaiit, Milw% rile Mahratta 
(country), Tilang, Kampila, Dhui^samundar, Maliar, Lrichnautl, 
Sat-gdnw (Chittagong), Snn&r*g4nw, and Tirhut. If 1 were to 
write a fhll^ account of ail the affairs of his reign, tmd of all that 
passed, wi^ his fiiults and shortcomings, 1 should fiU many 
^umes. In rius hii^iy 1 have recorded all the graiat^and^ iui* 
portant matters of his rrign, and rite beginning and the riai of 
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eonqaest; but the lise «&d tenninstion of eirery iniiUx^, 
9 Bd of events (of roinor importance), 1 bare passed over. * * * 
Sttlt&a Mtthammad planned in his own breast three or Ibur 
projects which the whole of the habitable world was to be 
brought under the rule of his servants, but he never talked over 
these projects with any of his oounoillors an# friends. Whatever 
he conceived he considered to be good, but in promulgating and 
enforcing bis schemes he lost his hold upon the territories he 
possessed, disgusted his people, and emptied his treasury. Em¬ 
barrassment followed embarrassment, and confusion became worse 
confounded. The ill feeling of the people gave rise to outbreaks 
and revolts. The rules for enforcing the royal schemes became 
daily more oppressive to the people. More and more the people 
became disaffected, more and more the mind of the king was set 
against them, and the numbers of those brought to punishment 
increased. The tribute of most of the distant countries and 
districts was lost, and many of the soldiers and servants were 
scattered and left in distant lands. Deficiencies appeared in the 
treasury. The mind of the Sult&n lost its equilibrium. In the 
extreme weakness and harshness^ of his temper he gave himself 
up to severity. Gujar&t and Deogir were the only (distant) 
possessions t^t remained. In the old territories, dependent 
on Dehli, the capital, disaffection and rebellion sprung up. 
By the will of fiito many different projects occurred to the 
mind of the Sult&n, which appeared to him moderate mid suit¬ 
able, and were, enforced ftr several years, but the people could 
not endure them.* These schemes effected the ruin of the 
SoltAn’s emiarey and the decay of the people. Every one of 
them that was enforced f sought some wrong and mischief, and 
4ie minds of <dl men, high and low, were disgusted with their 
ruler. Teifitmdes and districts whieh had been securely settled 

* fbB two liad.diilWiUgbfi7i^eadiothw, bat both 0(mittmiQ«nyvozds act , 

UtftcfklMiNt l^betotdWawbstoifpaMatobethsgonorriMSaeoCrWlu^ 
eridsillf it moA satAifpm^il^ doUbtftil pawago. 
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were lost. 'When the Satt&n found that hie ordm did not woik^ 
so w^l as he desired, he became still mor^ emUttered against his 
people. He cut them down like weeds mid punished them. So 
many wretches were ready to slaughter true and orthodox Mural- 
ro&ns as had never before been created from the days of Adam. 
• If the twentjf prophets had been given into the hands of 
these minions, 1 verily believe that they would not have allowed 
them to live one night. • • • 

The first project which the Saltdn formed, and which operated 
to the ruin of the country and the decay of the people, was that 
he thought he ought to get ten or five per cent, more tribute from 
the lands in the DQib. To acooniplish this he invented some 
oppressive dbwdhs^ (cesses), and made stoppages from the Irad- 
revenues until the backs of the raiyaU were broken. The cesses 
were collected so rigorously that the raiyata were impoverished 
and reduced to beggary. Those who were rich and had property 
became rebels; the lands were ruined, and cultivation was 
entirely arrested. When the raiyaU in distant countries heard 
of the distress and ruin of the raiyaU in the Do&b, through fear 
of the same evil befalling them, they threw off their allegiance 
and betook themselves to the jungles. The decline of xpltiva- 
tion, and the distress of the raiyaU in thS Dodb, and the fldliire 
of .convoys of com from Hindust&n, produced a fatal fitmiiie M 
Dehli and its environs, and throughout the Doih, Grain became 
deiff. There was a deficiency of rain, so the fiamine became 
general. It continued for some years, and thousands upon 
thousands of people perished of want. Oommunities were re¬ 
duced to distress, and families were broken up. The glory of 
the State, and the power of the government of Sult&n Muham- 
mad, from this time withered and decayed. 

jThe second project of SuU&n Muhammad, whi^ wiu ruinous 
to the capital of the empire, and distressing to the chief men of 
the country, was that of making Beogir his capital, under tbo 

. This IB &e flnt time that wwd, dsM bo ireU knoiMt, hu oome unito nj 
obBemtioii in tkwe UriioskS. ' . ^ - 
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title ef BaQlBt&b&d. This place held a eentral sitoation; DehU, 
Qajaiit, Iialchiiaatl, 9at-gdnw, San&r-ginw, Tilang, MaW, 
Dhdr-samimdar, and Kampila were about *e^at>di8tant from 
thoioe, there being but a slight difference in the distances. 
Without any consultation, and without carefully looking into 
the advantages and disadvantages on every side, he brought 
ruin upon DehU, that city which, for 170 or 180 years, had 
grown in prosperity, and rivalled Baghdad and Cairo. The 
city, with its sdrdis, and^its suburbs and villages, spread over 
four or five koa. All was destroyed. So complete was the 
ruin, that not a cat or a dog was left among the buildings 
of the city, in its palaces os in its suburbs. Troops of 
the natives, with their families and dependents, wives and 
children, men-servants and maid-servants, were forced to remove. 
The people, who for many years and for generations had been 
natives and inhabitants of the land, were broken-hearted. Many, 
from the toils of the long journey, perished on the road, and 
those who arrived at Deogir could not endure the pain of exile. 
In despondency they pined to death. All around Deogir, which is 
an infidel land, there sprung up graveyards of Musulm&ns. The 
Sult&n was bounteous in his liberality and favours to the emi¬ 
grants, both on their journey and on their arrival; but they were 
tender, and they could not endure the exHe and suffering. They 
laid down their heads in that heathen land, and of all the 
multitudes of emigrants, few only survived to return to their 
home. Thus this city, the envy of the cities of the inhabited 
world, was reduced to ruin. The Sult&n brought learned men 
and gentlemen, tradesmen wd landholders, into the city (Dehli) 
from p&tUm towns in his mrritory, and made them reside there. 
But this importation of stnmgers did noif^populate the city; many ^ 
of them died there, and more returned to their native hom^. 
These ehanges and alterations were the cause of great injury to 
the oountcy. 

The third also did great harm to the country. It 

inc rei md the dmsg and arn^ance of the disaffseted in. Blin* 
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diut&n, mi iwi$:meiited tbt pride proipMitj; eC # 4^ 
Hl^dqi. This the issue of^odpper^niOiief-.i Th9.49hi|N|tt, 

" ii^ hi* iefty ambition, had conceited it to be hSs walk ^ 
tha whole habitable world and bring it under his rule* Ta 
•eoomplish this impossible design, an army of oountlsss^lismbmw 
. was neoessaiy, and this couldf not be obtained without pl^ty of 
money. The Sult&n’s bounty and munificence had caused a 
great deficiency in the treasury, so he introduced his oi^per 
money, and gave orders that it should be used in buying and 
selling, and should pass current, just as the gold and silver coins 
had passed. The promulgation of this edict turned the house of 
every Hindu into a mint, and Ihe Hindus of the various pro* 
vinces coined krors and lacs of copper coins. With these they 
paid their tribute, and with these they purchased horses, arms, 
and fine things of all kinds. The rdis, the village headmen and 
luidowners, grew rich and strong upon these copper coins, but 
the State was impoverished. No long time passed before distant 
countries would take the copper tanka only as copper. In those 
places where fear of the Sultdn's edict prevailed, the gold tanka 
rose to be worth a hundred of (the copper) tanka$. Every gold¬ 
smith struck copper coins in his workshop, and the treasury waa^ 
filled with these copper coins. So low did they fall that they were 
not valued more than pebbles or potsherds. The old coin, from its 
great scarcity, rose four-fold and five-fold in value. When trade 
was interrupted on every side, and when the copper tankeu had 
become more worthless than clods, and of no use, rim SuUin 
Repealed his edict, and in great wrath he proclaimed that whoever 
possessed copper coins should bring them to the treasury, and 
receive the old gold coins in exchange. Thousands of men from 
various quarters, who pcitessed thousands of these copper eoiqs, 
and caring nothing for them, had finng them into eomem 
with their liopper pots, now brought them to the treasuiy, ktl4 
reoeived*in exchange gold tankas and silvo* tanhtSj ^ask-fdnMi 

« » The printed text addi, **hk interftrenoe witit buying bot tte if ^ 

totefiraadineub«t<f ^ 
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tmkii* vefe Wagnt to the treasury, that heaps of 
up* in TugUik4b4d like mountains. Oi*eat m^s 
went the treasury in exchange jfor the copper, and a great 
deSslHicy sras mised. When the Sult&n found that his pro**' 
ject Hnd fidlel^'and that great loss^had been entailed upon the 
treasury through his copper coins, he more than ever turned 
agahist hb subjects. 

The fourth project which diminished his treasure, and so 
brought dbtress upon the country, was his design of conquering 
Khur&s&n and 'Ir&k. In pursuance of this object, vast sums 
were lavished upon the officials and leading mdn of those 
countries. These great men came to him with insinuating 
proposals and deceitful representations, and as far as they knew 
how, or were able, they robbed the thione of its wealth. The 
eoveted countries were not acquired, but those which ho possessed 
we^e lost; and his treasure, which is the true source of political" 
power, was expended.* 

The fifth project • • • was the raising of an immense army 
, fbr the campaigif against Khar4s4n. * * * In that year three 
hundred and seventy thousand horse were enrolled in the muster- 


ihaster’s office. For a whole year these were supported and paid; 
but as they were not employed in war and conquest and enabled to 
maintmn themselves on plunder, when the next year came round, 
there was not sufficient in the treasury or in the feudal estates 
{ikiiT} to fiupport them. The army broke up; each man took his 
own oodrse and engaged in his own occupations. Bat lacs and^ 
irttra had been expended by the treasury. 

Tha sixth project, which inflicted a heavy loss upon the army, 
ilhi design which he ffirmed of capturing the mountain of 
Hb conception was that, as ho bad undertaken the 
^0iaM^eak^!fiL)iar4s4n, he would (first) bring under the di^inion 
of ^S 4 ,Kiountaiii, which lies between the territories of 

^ Ftt&jal,’* and tUs is fiiTonred to some extent bj tm 

See«ta»rd,yo^I.,p. 
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Hind and those of China, so that the passage for horses and 
soldiers and the march of the armj might be rendered easy. 
To effect this object a large force, under distinguished and 
generals, was sent to tho mountain of Kard-jal, with orders to 
subdue the whole mountain. In obedience to orders, it marched 
into the mountains and encamped in various places, but the 
Hindus closed the passes and cut off its retreat. The whole 
force was thus destroyed at one stroke, and out of all this chosen 
body of men only ten horsemen returned to Dehli to spread the 
news of its discomfiture. • • ♦ 

Revoliu. — • * Tho first revolt was that of Bahr4m Abiya at 
Mult&n. This broke out while the Sult4n was at Deogir. As soon 
as ho heard of it he hastened back to his capital, and collecting 
an army he marched against Multiu. When the opposing forces 
met, Bahr4m Abiya was defeated. His head was cut off and was 
brought to tho Sult4n, and his army was cut to pieces and dis¬ 
persed. • * * Tho Sult4n returned victorious to Dehli, where 
he stayed for two years. He did not proceed to Deogir, whither 
the citizens and their families had removed. Whilst he re- 
mmned at Dehli the nobles and soldiers coiftinued with him, 
but their wives and children were at Deogir. At this time the 
countiy of the Do4b was brought to ruin by tho heavy taxation 
and the numerous cesses. The Hindus burnt their com stacks 
and turned their cattle out to roam at large. Under the orders of 
the Salt4n, the collectors and magistrates laid waste the countiy, 
and they killed some landholders and village chiefs and blinded 
Others. Such of these unhappy inhabitants as escaped formed 
themselves into bmads and took refuge in the jungles. So the 
country was rained. The Sult4n then proceeded on a hunting 
excursion to Baran, where, under his directions, the whole of that 
country was plunderod and laid waste, and the heads of the 
Hindus were brought in and hung upon the ramparts of the fort 
of Baran. 

About this time the rebellion of Fakhr& broke out in Bengal, 
kfter the death of Bahrim Eh&n (Gbvernor of Sanlr-g4nw). 
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Fakhri and his Bengali forces killed S^ar Kh4n (Governor of 
Lakhnanti), and cat his wives and family and dependents to 
pieces. He then plaDdei*ed the treasures of Lakhuauti, and 
secured possession of that place, and of Sat-g&nw and Suuar- 
g4nw. These places were thus lost to the imperial throne, and, 
falling into the hands of Fakhr4 and other rebels, were 
not recovered. At the same period the Sult4n led forth his 
army to ravage Hindnst4n. He laid the country waste from 
Kanaiij to Dalamu, and every person that fell into his hands he 
slew. Many of the inhabitants fled and took refuge in the 
jungles, but the Sultan had the jungles surrounded, and every 
individual that was captured wa^ killed. 

While he was engaged in the neighbourhood of Kanaiij a third 
revolt broke out. Saiyi^ Hasan, father of Ibr4hiin, the purse- 
bearer, broke out into rebellion in Ma’bar, killed the nobles, and 
seized upon the government. The army sent from Dehli to 
recover Ma'bar, remained there. When the Sultdn heard of the 
revolt he seized Ibrahim and all his relations. He then returned 
to Dehli for reinforcements, and started from thence to Deogir, 
in order to prepare for a campaign against Ma'bar. Ho had only 
marched three or four stages from Dehli when the price of grain 
rose, and famine began to be felt. Highway robberies also 
became frequent in the neighbourhood. When the Sult4n 
arrived at Deogir he made heavy demands upon the Musulm4n 
chiefs and collectors of the Mahratta country, and his oppressive 
exactions drove many persons to kill themselves. Heavy abwdbi 
also were imposed on the country, |nd persons were specially ap- * 
pointed to levy them. After a short time he sent Ahmad Ayy4z 
(as lieutenmit) to Dehli, and he marched to Tilang. When 
Ayy4a arrived in Dehli he found that a disturbance had broken 
out in Lahor, hut he suppressed it. The Su1t4n arrived at 
Arangal, where cholera {wabd) was prevalent. Several nobles 
imd many other persons died of it. The Salt4n also was at¬ 
tacked. He then appointed Malik Kabul, the ndih^wazlr^ to be 
ruler over Tilang, and himself returned homewards with i^dl 
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Bpeed. He was ill when he reached Deogir, and remaned there 
some days under treatment. He there gave Shah&b Solt&ni 
the title of Nusrat Kh&n, and made him governor of Bidar 
and the neighbourhood, with a iief of a of tankm. The 
Mahratta country was entrusted to Katlagh Ehdn. The Sult&n, 
still ill, then set off for Dehli, and on his way he gave general 
permission for the return home of those people whom he had 
removed from Dehli to Deogir. Two or three caravans were 
formed which returned to Dehli, but those with whom the 
Mahratta country agreed remained at Deogir with their wives 
and children. 

The Siiltdn proceeded to Dhdr, and being still indisposed, he 
rested a few days, and then pursued his journey through Mdlwa. 
Famine prevailed there, the posts were ^1 gone off the road, and 
distress and anarchy reigned in all the country and towns along 
the route. When the Sultdii reached Dehli, not a thousandth part 
of the population remained. He found the country desolate, a 
deadly famine raging, and all cultivation abandoned. He employed 
himself some time in restoring cultivation and agriculture, but 
the rains fell short that year, and no success followed. At length 
no horses or cattle were left; grain rose to 16 or 17 jitah a sir, 
and the people starved. The Sultdn advanced loans from the 
treasuiy to promote cultivation, but men Had been brought to a 
state of helplessness and weakness. Want of rain prevented 
cultivation, and the people perished. The Sult&n soon recovered 
his health at Dehli. 

Whilst the Sultdn was thu^cugaged in endeavouring to restore 
cultivation, the news was brought that Sh&hd Afghan had re¬ 
belled in Mttltin, and had killed Bihzid, the nSh, Mahk Nawd 
fled from Mnlt&n to Dehli. Sh&hd had collected a party of 
Afghans, and had taken possession of the city. The Sultin pre-* 
pared his forces and marched towards Multdn, but he had made 
only a few marches when Makhduma-i Jah4n, his mother, died 
in DehlL * * The Sult&n was much grieved. * * He pursued his 
march, smd when he was only a few marches from Mult&n, Shdhfl 
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jiBiibmitted, and sent to sajf that he repented of what he had done. 
He fled with his Afgh&ns to Afgh4ni6t&n, and the Sttlt4n pro¬ 
ceeded to Sannim. From thence he went to Agroha, where 
he rested awhile, and afterwards to Dehli, where the famine 
was yery seTer^, and man was deyoaring man. The Sult4n 
strove to restore cultivation, and had wells dug, but the people 
could do nothing. No word issued from their mouths, and 
they continued inactive and negligent. This brought many of 
them to punishment. 

The Sult4ii again marched to Sanndm and Sdm&na, to put 
down the rebels, who had formed (strongholds ?), with¬ 

held the tribute, created disturbances, and plundered on the 
roads. The Sult&n destroyed their matulah^ dispersed their fol¬ 
lowers, and carried thoir chiefs prisoners to Dehli. Many of 
them became Musulm&ns, and some of them wero placed in tiie 
service of noblemen, and, with their wives and children, became 
residents of the city.^ They were torn from their old lands, the 
troubles they had caused were stopped, and travellers could pro¬ 
ceed without fear of robbery. 

While this was going on a revolt broke out among the Hindus 
at Arangal. Kanyd N4ik had gathered strength in the ^untry. 
Malik Makbul, the t^dih-wadr^ fled to Dehli, and the Hindus 
took possession of Arangal, which was thus entirely lost. About 
the same time one of the relations of Kanya N4ik, whom tlie 
Sultdn had sent to Kambala,^ apostatized flrom Isl4m and stirred 

^ The work is not Prided into cheptera or other divitioiu, Bystenuiticdly, in a 
way OBefol for reference, so the occasional headings have not been given in the 
transUnon, Bat the heading of the sectitm in which this passage occurs is more 
ojqilisit the narrative; it 8^*0—Campaign of Sult&n Hnhammad iS Sann&m, 
Sbrnkna, and Kuhrami' aiul devastation of thou countries whicUtbad all 

heeoms lebelliona. Departure of the Snlt&n to the hills; sahjogoition of the rdmt 
of tiie MIU ; the carrying away of the village ehiefe and head men, Biriihas, Handk- 
kan, Jati, Bhata, and Manhis to Dehli. l£eir conversion to Idftm, and th^ beittf 
pianed in the charge of the nobles in the capital." 

* Kampala is the name given in the print, hnt both MSS. read "Eambala," making 
it {Asal^ with the place mentioned Erectly afterwards. I have not bem able to 
diseovw the plaae. l^he antius probaldy took the name to be identical witit that cf 
Kam^Ja in the Doid>. 
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up a revolt. The land of Kamhala also was thus lost, and felL 
into the hands of the Hindus. Deogir and Gujar&t alone re¬ 
mained secure. Disalfection and disturbances arose on every 
side, and as they gathered strength the Sultdn became more ex¬ 
asperated and more severe with his subjects, ^fut his severities 
only increased the disgust and distress of the people. He stayed 
for some time in Dehli, nvaking loans and encouraging cultiva¬ 
tion ; but the rain did not fall, and the raiyats did not apply 
themselves to work, so prices rose yet higher, and men and 
boasts died of starvation. * ♦ * Through the famine no business 
of the State could go on to the Sult4n‘'s satisfaction. 

The Sult&n perceived that there was no means of providing 
against the scarcity of grain and fodder in the capital, and no 
possibility of restoring cultivation without the fall of rain. He 
saw also that the inhabitants were daily becoming more wretched; 
so ho allowed the people to pass the gates of the city and to remove 
with their families towards Hindustdn, • ♦ * so many proceeded 
thither. The Sultan also left the city, and, passing by Pattidli 
and Kampila,^ he halted a little beyond the town of Khor, on 
the banks of the Ganges, where he remained for a while with 
his ari||y. The men built thatched huts, and took up their 
abode near the cultivated land. The place was called Sarg- 
dwdri (Heaven's gate). Grain was brought thither from Karra 
and Oudh, and, compared with the price at Dehli, it was 
cheap. While the Sult&n was staying at this place 'Ainu-1 
Hulk held the territory of Oudh and Za&r4b&d. His brothers 
had fought against and put down the rebels, thus securing 
these territories, * * and the Malik and his brothers sent to Sarg- 
dwari afid to D^li money, grain and goods, to the value of from 
seventy to eighty laea of tankas. This greatly increased the 
Saltdn*s confidence in 'Ainu-l Mulk, and confirmed his opinion 
of his ability. The Sult&n had just before been apprized that 
the oflicials of Katlagh Kh&n at Deogir had, by their rapacity, re¬ 
duced the revenues; he therefore proposed to make *Aina-l MuUc 

1 Toms ia FsmiUitibftd. 
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goTernor of Deogir^ and to send him there with his brothers and 
all their wives and Emilies, and to recall Eatlagh Kh4n with his 
adherents. When ’Ainn-l Mnlk and his brothers heard of this 
design, they were filled with apprehension, and attributed it to the 
treachery of the Sult&n. They had held their present territories 
for many years, and many fiobles and oiEcials of Dehli, through 
fear of the Sultdn's severity, had loft the city, alleging the dearness 
of grain as the reason, and had come to Oudh and Zafar4b4d, with 
their wives and families. Some of them became connected with the 
Malik and his brothers, and some of them received villages. * * 
The Sult&n was repeatedly informed of this, and it made him 
very angry, but he kept this feeling to himself, until one day, 
while at Sarg-dwfi,rl, he sent a message to ’Ainu-1 Mulk, order¬ 
ing that all the people of note and ability, and all those who had 
fled from Dehli to escape punishment, should be arrested and sent 
bound to Dehli. ♦ * ♦ This message, so characteristic of the 
Sultfin’s cruelty, enhanced the fears of the Malik and his brothers, 
and they felt assured that the Sult4n’s intention was to send them 
to Deogir and there perfidiously destroy them. They were filled 
with abhorrence, and began to organize a revolt. 

About this time, during the Sult&n's stay at Dehli and his 
temporary residence at Sarg-dwkri, four revolts were quickly re¬ 
pressed. Mrat That of Niz4m M4-^n at Karra. * * • ’Ainu-1 
Mulk and his brothers marched against this rebel, and having put 
down the revolt and made him prisoner, they flayed him and 
sent his skin to Dehli. Second. That of Shahib Sult&nl, or 
Nusrat Kh&n, at Bidar. * • ♦ In the course of three years he 
had misappropriated about a kror of tankas from the revenue. * * 
The news of the Sultdn’^ vengeance reatflied him and he rebelled, 
bot he was besieged in the fort of Bidar, * * * which was 
captured, and he was sent prisoner to Dehli. Third-. That of 
’Alisha, nephew of Za&r Kh4n, which broke out a few months 
afterwards in the same district. * * * He had been sort from 
DiK)gir to Knlbarga to collect the revenues, but finding the 
country without soldiers and without any great men, he and hfe 
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brothers rebelled, treacherously kiUed Bhainuoi, chief of iKifebaxga, 
and pandered his treasures. He then proceeded to Biditb and 
killed the ndib, after which he held both Bidar and Kulbai^, 
and pushed his revolt. The Sultin sent Satlagh Sh&n against 
him • • • from Deogir, and the rebel met him and was de¬ 
feated. * * * He then fled to Bidait where he was besieged and 
captured. He and his brothers were sent to the Sultdn, ♦ * • 
who ordered them to Ghazni. They returned from thence, and 
the two brothers received punishment. Fourth, The revolt of 
*Ainu-l Mulk and his brothers at Sarg-dw&ri. The Malik was 
an old courtier and associate of the Sult&n, so he feared the 
weakness of his character and the ferocity of his temper. Con¬ 
sidering himself on the verge of destruction, he, by per¬ 
mission of the Sult&n, brought his brothers and the armies 
of Oudh and Zafarab&d with him when he went to Sarg- 
dw&ri, and they remained a few koa distant. One night he 
suddenly left Sarg-dwari and joined them. His brothers then 
passed over the river with three or four hundred horse, and, pro¬ 
ceeding towards Saig-dw&ri, they seized the elephants and horses 
which were grazing there, and carried them o£f. A seriousdrevolt 
thus arose at Sarg-dw&ri. The Sult&n summoned forces ftom 
S&m&na, Amroha, Baran, and Eol, and a force came in from 
Ahmad&b&d. He remained a while at Sarg-dw&ri tx> arrange his 
forces, and then marched to Eanauj and encamped in its suburbs. 
'Ainu-1 Mulk and his brothers knew nothing of war and fighting, 
and had no courage and experience. Tliey were opposed by Sult&n 
Muhammad, * * * who had been victorious in twenty battles 
%ith the Mughals. In their extreme ignorance and folly they 
crowed the Gmiges below Bangarmfi, * * * and thinking that 
the Sult^^S severity would cause many to desert him, they drev^ 
near to offer battle. * * ** In the morning one divisiem of the 
Sttlt&n's ftirces charged and defeated them at the first attadr. 
'Ainu-1 Mulk was takmi prisoner, and the routed forces pur¬ 
sued far twelve or thirteen kot with great loss. The Malik's .two 
brothers, who were 'Ihe oomtusaders, were killed in the fight. 
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Masj <11 the fugitives, in their psinic, <»st themselvee into the river 
and wtire drowned. The pursuers ohtun^d great booty. Those 
who e8ciq)ed iGrom the river into the hands of the Hindus 
in the Mawdk and lost their horses and arms. The Sultdn did 
not punish 'Ainu-1 Mnlk, for he thought that he was not wilfully 
rebellious, but had acted through mistake. • ♦ • After a while 
he sent for him, treated him kindly, gave him a robe, promoted 
him to high employment, and showed him great indulgence. His 
children and all his family were restored to him. 

After the suppression of this revolt, the Sultdn resolved on 
going to Hindustan, and proceeded to Bahr4ich, where he paid a 
visit, and devoutly made offerings to the shrine of the martyr 
Sip4h-s&l&r Mas’uch,^one of the heroes of Sult&n Mahmdd Subuk- 
tigin. * * * * 

When the Sult4n returned to Dehli, it occurred to his mind 
that no king or prince could exercise regal power without con¬ 
firmation by the Khalifa of the race of 'Abb4s, and that every 
king who had, or should hereafter reign, without such confirma¬ 
tion, had been or would be overpowered. The Sult&n made 
diligent inquiries from many travellers about the Khalifoi of the 
line of 'Abb4s, and he learned that the representatives of the 
line of 'Abb&s were the Khaltfa» of Egypt. So he and his 
ministers and advisers came to an undersftanding with the Khalifa 
that was in Egypt, and whilb the Sultkn was at Sarg-dw4ri he 
sent despatches to Egypt about many things. When he returned 
to the city he stop*ped* the prayers of the Sabbath and the *rd^. 
He had his own name and style removed from his coins, and that 
of the KhaUfa substituted; mid his flatteries of the Khalifa were 
If) fysome that they cannot be reduced to writing. In the year 
744 a. (1343 A.b.) H&ji Sa’id Sarsari came to Dehli, from Egypt, 
bringing to i&e Snltin honours and a robe from the Khalifa. 

. t 

^ tihe tend) of ICsifad ImmI flats teo QiF ne a place of sanofliy at this time. See Yd. 

ddakt, probably meaning fltat ha enhetilnted the ttaina -of 
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The Sult&n, with all his nobles and aatyids and * * *, went forth 
to meet the H&ji with great ceremony, * * • and he walked 
before him barefoot for the distance of some long bow-shots. 
* * * From that date permission wm given,‘that out of respect 
the Khalifa's name should be repeated irf the prayers for Sabbaths 
and holydays, * ♦ ♦ and it was also ordered that in mentioning 
the names of the kings in the khutha, they should be declared to 
have roigned under the authority and confirmation of the 'Abb&si 
Khalifas. The names of those kings who had not received such 
confirmation were to be removed from the khutba, and the kings 
wore to be declared to be superseded (mutaghallab). * * * The 
name of the Khalifa was ordere*! to be inscribed on lofty build¬ 
ings, and no other name besides. * * * The Sultdn directed that 
a letter acknowledging his subordination to the Khalifa should 
be sent by the hands of Hdji llajab Barka’i, • ♦ * and after two 
years of correspondence the Hdji returned from Egypt, bringing 
a diploma in the name of the Sultdn, as deputy of the Khal\fa.^ *** 
After the Sultdn returned from Sarg-dwdri, he remained for 
three or four years at Dohli, where he devoted himself to sundry 
matters which he considered to be for the good of the State. 
Firstly. He did his best for the promotion of agriculture, and for 
the encouragement of building. * • • The officers entrusted with 
the distribution of the loans from the public treasury took care of 
themselves, and appropriated the mbney to thoir own wants and 
necessities. Much of the pasture land being unfit for cultivation 
remained uncultivated, and the superintendefits were in dread 
of punishment. In the course of two years about seventy lacs 
of tankas had been issued from the treasury to the superinten¬ 
dents of the cultivation of waste lands, and not one hundredth 
.or a thousandth part of what was disbursed was reproduced in 
agriculture. If the Sult&n had returned from his campaign 
against Thatta^ not one of these superintendents and managers 

> In the traodation of B^irMita it ia made to appear that it was the tit 

Arabia who was thw reoogidaed: &e text, however, aaye ewrectly that it was 'he of 
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would hare remained alive, fondly. The Salt&n supported 
and patronized the Mughals. Every year at the approach 
of winter, the amirs*of tumam (of men) and of thousands 
etc., etc., received hrors and /ass, and robes, and horses, and 
pearls. During the whole period of two or three years, the 
Saltan was intent upon patronizing and favouring the Mughals. 
Thirdly. * • ♦ He was diligently engaged in drawing out plans 
and schemes for incres&ing his revenue and army, and for pro- 
i||oting agriculture. Fonrihhj .' He applied himself excessively to 
the business of punishment, and this was the cause of many of 
the acquired territories slipping from his grasp, and of troubles 
and disturbances in those which remained in his power. * • * 
The more severe the punishments that were inflicted in the city, 
the more disgusted were the people in the neighbourhood, insur¬ 
rections spread, and the loss and injury to the State increased. 
Every one that was punished spoke evil of him. • ♦ ♦ Fifthly. 
The exertions which he made in the latter part of those years to 
promote the settlement and prosperity of Deogir and the country 
of the Mahrattas. The Sultan and the evil counsellors who found 
favour in his sight came to the conclusion that vast suras of the 
revenues of Deogir were lost through the peculations of Katlagh 
Ehin's officials. • • * He divided the Mahratta country into four 
provinces (shikk). * * * The officers who*wcre sent thither received 
orders to exterminate all those who had revolted or were inimical 
to the Sultdn’s rule. * ♦ ♦ Towards the end of the year Katlagh 
Kh&n, with his family and sait|, were recalled to Dehli, and 'Aziz 
Himdr, a low fellow, depraved and foolish, was sent to Dhdr, and 
made governor of all M&lwa. The recall of Katlagh Khdn quite 
disheartened the people of^Deogir, and they saw themselves upon 
the very brink of min. Hiey had enjoyed tranquility under th« 
just and benevolent mle of that nobleman, and they had looked 
to him as their defence against the cruet punishments of the 
Solt&n. The accounts which they heard of his severity had 
disgus^ all f^e people of Deogir, both Hindus and Musulmdn^ 
and many of them broke out into rebellion. * * * Maulind 
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Niz6ma-d din, a Bimple inexpefienoed man, and brother of Kat- 
lagh Kh&n, was sent from Bahridj (Broach) to succeed him. 
* * * The cash raised from the revenues under Katlagh KH&n 
had been accumulated at Deogir, for it was not possible to convey 
it to Dehli in consequence of the badness of the roads, the dis¬ 
tress in M41wa, and the disaffection of the village chiefs. Orders 
• were therefore given to secure it in Dhdragir, a strong fort. • ♦ ♦ 
The Sultdn having thus appointed the*base-bom ’Aziz Him4r 
to Dh4r and Malwa, gave him several lac% of tankm on 
departure, in order that he might proceed thither with befitting 
state and dignity. • * • He Said to him, “ Thou seest how that 
revolts and disturbances are breaking out on every side, and I 
am told that whoever creates a disturbance does so with the aid 
of the foreign amin} * * * Eevolts are possible, because these 
amirs are ready to join any one for the sake of disturbance and 
plunder. If you find at Dhar any of these amirs, who are dis¬ 
affected and ready to rebel, you must get rid of them in the 
best way you can.” ’Aziz arrived at Dh4r, and in all hie native 
ignorance applied himself to business. The vile whoreson one 
day got together about eighty of the foreign amirs and chiefs of 
the soldiery, and, upbraiding thenf with having been the cause 
of every misfortune and disturbance, he had them all beheaded 
in fron^ of the palace. * * * This slaughter of the foreign amirs 
of Dh4r, on the mere ground of their being foreigners, caused 
those of Deogir, and Gujar4t, and every other place to unite and 
to bre4k out into insurrection. * * * When the Sultan was 
informed of this punishment, he sent 'Aziz a robe of honour and a 
complimentary letter. • * • 

I, the aathor of this woric, have been for seventeen years and 
Ihree months at the court of Sult4n Muhammad, and have re- 

1 The printed iez^^tihe MSS., and the text of FiririitB all agree in thia word 

, ia the plnral . It u file Maglud title for a oeuiorioa 

or oommaader of a hundred. Briggs oonrerts it into fydetda,’* and ^ana- 

lates it **forei^ ddefr.** Be is probatty not ftr wrong in Ihe popular meaning 
he has aaaigned to bnt he ill aotjasrified in hhi alteration of the original w<»d. 
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c^ved manjr favours aud gifts ftdin him, * and I have often 
heard him speeJc with contempt of low-bom, mean men. * * * 
Now when I see him promoting and honouring low and unworthy 
persons, I am lost in amazement. * * * 

About the time when this horrid tragedy was perpetrated by 
’Aziz Him&r, the ndib-toazir of Oujar&t, Mukbil by name, having 
with him the treasure and horses which had been procured in# 
Gnjar&t for the royal stables, was proceeding by way of Dihui 
and Baroda to the presence of the Sultdn. When he came near 
l 5 ihdi and Baroda, the foreign amirs ot those places, who, alarmed 
by the act of ’Aziz, had been impelled into rebellion, attacked 
Mukbil, and carried off all the horses and treasure. They 
also destroyed all the goods and stuffs which the merchants of 
Gujar&t were carrying under his convoy. Mukbil returned to 
Nahrwala, and his party was dispersed. The amirs having ac¬ 
quired so many horses and so much property grew in power and 
importance. Stirring up the flames of insurrection, they gathered 
together a force and proceeded to KauhAyat (Cambay). The 
news of their revolt spread throughout Gujardt, and the whole 
country was falling into utter confusion. At the end of the 
month of Bamaz&n, 745 h. (Feb. 1345), the intelligence of this 
revolt and of the defeat and plunder of Mukbil was brought to 
the Sult&n. It caused him much anxiety, and he determined 
to proceed to Gujardt in person to repress the revolt. 

Katlagh Kh&n, who had been his preceptor, sent a communi¬ 
cation t^ the Sult&n by Zi& Barai, the author of this history, 
saying, “What are these amirs of Dihui and Baroda, and in what 
position are they that the Soltin should proceed in person against 
them?” * ♦ “If permissi^ is granted I am willing to raise an 
army from the resources which I have received through the^ 
Sult&n’s bounty, and to march to Gujar&t, to repress this revolt.” 

* * * The author of this work delivered the letter, * * * but it 
did not meet witii the Sultin’s approval, and he vouchsafrd no 
answ^^- He ^ve orders, however, for pressing on the pepaiE*^ 
dotiw; ipr Im emnpaig^. Before the news of Jhe revolt aMv^' 
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he had appointed Shaikh Mu’izzu-d din, son of Shaikh ’Al&u>d 
din Ajodhani, to be ndib of Gujardt. He now ordered three 
laes of fan^as to be given to the Shaikh for enabling him to 
raise in two or three days a thousand horse to accompany the 
royal army. He appointed Firoz, afterwards Sultdn, Malik 
Kabir, and Ahmad Ayydz to be vicegerents in the capital 
• during his absence. He commenced his march and proceeded 
to Sultdnpur, about fifteen A'os from Dehli, where be remained 
a short time. This was just at the end of Kamazdn. Here 
a letter reached him from Dhdr from ’Aziz Himdr, stating that 

* * • as he was nearer to the rebels, and was ready with 
the forces of Dhdr, he had marcjlied against them. The Sultdn 
was not very pleased with this movement, and became very 
anxious, for 'Aziz knew nothing of warfare, and the Sultdn 
feared that he might be cut up by the rebels. This letter was 
followed immediately by the news that ’Aziz had engaged the 
enemy, and, having lost his head during the battle, he had fallen 
from his horse, and being senseless and helpless he had been 
taken by the rebels and put to an ignominious death. 

Insurrection followed upon insurrection. During the four or 
five days of Bamazdn that the Sultdn halted at Sultdnpur, late 
one evening he sent for the author of this work, Zid Bami.. 
When he arrived the Sultan said, “ Thou seest how many revolts 
spring up. 1 have no pleasure in them, although men will say 
that they have all been caused by my excessive severity. But 
I am not to be turned aside from punishment by observations 
and by revolts. You have read many histories; hast thou 
found that kings inflict punishments under certain circum¬ 
stances?" I replied, have read in royal histories that a 
king cannot cany on his government without punishments, 
for if he were not an avenger God knows what evils would 
arise from the insurrections of the disaffected, mid how many 
thousand crimes would be committed by his subjects. Jam- 
shid was asked under what circumstances punishment^ is ap- 

^ Capital jnuialimait is evidently meant, in a limited BenaedP the word. 
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proved. H# replied, * under seven eircnmstances, and what* 
ever goes beyond or in excess of these causes, produces dis¬ 
turbances, trouble, and insurrection, and inflicts injury on the 
country: 1. Apostasy flrom the true religion, and persistence 
therein; 2. Wilful murder; 8. Adultery of a married man 
with another’s wife; 4. Conspiracy against the king; 5. Head¬ 
ing a revolt, or assisting rebels; 6. Joining the enemies or 
rivals of the king, conveying news to them, or aiding and abet¬ 
ting them in any way; 7. Disobedience, productive of injury 
to the State. But for no other disobedience, as detriment to 
the realm is an essential. The servants of God are disobedi¬ 
ent to him when they are disobedient to the king, who is his 
vicegerent; and the State would go to ruin, if the king wero to 
refrain from inflicting punishment in such cases of disobedience 
as are injurious to the realm.’ ” The Sultan then asked me if the 
Prophet had said anything about these seven offences in respect 
of their punishment by kings. I replied “ that the Prophet had 
declared his opinion upon three offences out of these seven—viz., 
apostasy, murder of a Musulm&n, and adultery with a married 
woman. The punishment of the other four offences is a matter 
rather of policy and good government. Keferring to the benefits 
derivable from the punishments prescribed by Jamshid, it has 
been remarked that kings appoint wazirs^* advance them to high 
dignity, and place the management of their kingdoms in their 
hands in order that theBe*«%zzir8 may frame regulations and keep 
the country in such good order that the king may be saved from 
having to stain himself with the blood of any mortal.” The 
Sult&n replied, “Those punishmen’ts which Jamshid prescribed 
were suited to the early a^es of the world, but in these days 
many wicked and turbulent men are to be found. I visit them 
with chastisement upon the suspicion or presumption of their 
rebellious and treacherous designs, and I punish the most trifling 
act of contumacy with death. This 1 will do until I die, or until 
the people act honestly, and give up rebellion and contuma(^. I 
have no sudb wazir as will make rules to obviate my sheddiog 
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blood. 1 punish the people because they have all sMnice become 
my enemies and opponents. 1 have dispraised great wealth 
among them, but they have not become friendly and loyal. 
Their temper is well known to me, and I see that they ^ idk- 
affected und inimical to me.” 

The Sulfdn marched from Sult&npdr towards Gujardt, and 
when hb arrived at Nahrwdla he sent Shaikh Mu'izzu-d din, wiith* 
some officials, into the city, whilst he, leaving it on the left, 
proceeded into the mountains of Abhd,' to which Dihdi and 
Baroda were near. The Sultdn then sent an officer with a 
force against the rebels, and those being unable to cope with 
the royal army, were defeated.. Many of their horsemen were 
killed, the rest were dispersed, and with thoir wives and chil¬ 
dren fled to Deogir. The Sultdn then proceeded from the 
mountains of Abhu to Broach, from whence he sent Malik 
Makbul,® ndih~wazir~% mamdltk, with some of the soldiers from 
Dehli, some of the foreign amirs of Broach, and the soldiers 
of Broach, in pursuit of the fugitives. * Malik Makbdl ac¬ 
cordingly followed the fugitives as far as the Nerbndda, where 
ho attacked and utterly routed them. Most of thehi were 
killed, and their wives, children, and goods fell into the hands 
of the victors. Some of the most noted of the rebels fled upon 
bare-backed horses to M&n Deo, chief of the mountains of Sdlir 
and M&lir. M&n Deo made them prisoners, and plundered 
them of all the valuables they possessed! Their evil influence in 
Gujarit was thus put an end to. Malik Makbfll remained for 
some days on the banks of the Nerbudda, and under royal 
commands he seized most of the foreign amirs of Broach who had 
been sent to him, and put them to death. Of those who esbaped 
the sword, some fled to Deogir, others to the chiefr (mukaddms) 
of Gujar&i. 

« The Sultdn remained for some time at Broach, bnsily engaged 
in collecting the dues of Broach, Kanh&yat (Cambay), and 

* Mount iCba. Print j • Puulhta, Aboogqt* 
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Chijardt, wltieh were seYeial years in arrear. He appointed sharp 
collectors, and rigorously exacted large sums. At this period 
his anger was still more inlamed against the people, and revenge 
filled his bosom. Those persons at Broach and Oambay, who 
had disputed with Malik Makbfil, or had in any'way encouraged 
insurreoUon, were seized and consigned to punishment. Many 
p^ons of all descriptions thus met their ends. 

While the Sult&n was at Broach he appointed Zin<banda and 
the middle son of Bukn Thinesari, two men who were leaders 
in iniquity and the most depraved men in the world, to inquire 
into the matters of the disaffected at Deogir. Pisar Th&nesari, 
the vilest of men, went to Deogir; and Zin-banda, a wicked 
iniquitous character, who was called Majdu>l Mulk, was on the 
road thither. A murmuring arose among the Musulmdns at 
Deogir that two vile odious men had been deputed to investi¬ 
gate the disaffection, and to bring its movers to destruction. 
One of them was before their eyes, and they heard that the 
other had arrived at Dh&r. It so happened that just about the 
same time the Sult&n sent two well-known noblemen to Deogir 
with an order to the brother of Katlagh Khdn, directing him 
to send to Broach fifteen hundred horsemen from Deogir with the 
most noted of the foreign amirs.** They accordingly proceeded 
to Deogir, and presented the order to l^iz&mu-d din, brother of 
Katlagh Khan. In accordance therewith, he commissioned fifteen 
hundred horse, and despatched with them the chief foreign amirs 
under the conduct of the two nobles who had been sent for them* 
They marched toward Broach, but at the end of the first stage 
the foreign amirs, who were attended by their own horsemen, con- 
sideved that they had bee^ summoned to Broach in order to be 
m^eouted, and if they preceded thither not one wouM return. So 
they consulted together and broke out into open resistance, and the 
two nobles who had been sent for them were killed in that firsts 
march. They then turned back with loud clamour and entered 
the royal palace, where they seized Maul&n4 Niz4mu-d din,' the 
gew^dr, and put him in confinement. The officials, vdio 
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been sent by the Snlt&n to Deogir, were taken and bdieaded. 
They cut Fisar Th&nesarf to pieces, and brought down the trea¬ 
sure from (the fort of) Dh&r&gir. Them th^ made Ma^ A%hfm, 
brother of Malik Yak Afgh&n, one of the foreign amirt, their 
leader, and placed him on the throne. The money and treasure 
were distributed among the soldiers. The Mah»tta country was 
apportioned among these foreign amirtf and several disaffect^ 
persons joined the Afghdns. The foreign amirs of Dihdi and 
Baroda left M&n Deo and proceeded to Deogir, where the revolt 
had increased and had become established. The people of the 
country joined them. 

The Sult&n, on hearing of this revolt, made ready a Im'ge force 
and arrived at Deogir, where the rebels and traitors confronted 
him. He attacked them and defeated them. Most of the 
horsemen were slain in the action. Makh Afghin, their com¬ 
mander, who had received a royal canopy, and had called himself 
Sultdn, escaped, with his confederates and his wives and children, 
to the fort of Dh&rdgir, and there took refuge. Hasan K&ngii, 
and the rebels of Bidar, and the brethren of Makh Afgh&n, fled 
before the royal forces to their own countries. The inhabitants 
of Deogir, Hindus and Musulm&ns, traders and soldiers, were 
plundered. Hm&du-l Mulk, Sar^tez t SuKdnif with several other 
amirs, was sent by the Sult&n to Kulbarga, with instructions 
to occupy that place and to secure the neighbouring country. 
He was also directed to hunt up the fligitives who had fled before 
the royal forces, and to put a stop to their machinations. The 
Sultdn stayed for a while at Deogir, in the royal palace, and on 
New Tear’s Day all the Musulm&ns in the place went to wait 
upon Hm. * • • * 

While Su!t&n was enjgaged at Deogir in settling the 
afiairs of Uiat place and in providing fi>r the settlement of the 
.Mahratta country, and before he had finished the bnsiness 
of the amirs and the army, news arrived of the revolt, excited 
by the traitor Taghi* in Onjarfit. This man was a cobbler, 
and had been a slave of tha general, Malik Snltini. He had 
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won over the foreign tfmire of Gujar&t, and had broken out 
into rebellion. Many of the muMaddmt of Gajar&t joined him. 
He marohed to Nahrw&la, killed Malik Mnzaffitf, the assistant 
of Shaikh Mn^izzanl din (the governor), and made the latter 
and his officers prisoners. Taghi then proceeded, at the head 
of his rebels, to Cambay, and, after plundering that place, he 
proceeded with a body of Hindus and Musulm&ns to the fort of 
Broach. They attacked the fort, and every day had conflicts 
with the defenders. The Sultdn, upon receiving intelligence of 
this rising, left the affairs of Deogir half settled, and placing 
certain officers in charge, departed with all speed towards Broach 
to meet the rebels. All the Musulmdns of that place who had 
remmned in Deogir, high and low, marched with the royal army 
to Broach. Grain was very dear, and the army suffered great 
privations. I, Zi& Bami, the author of this history, just at 
this time joined the Sultdn, after he had made one or two 
marches from Ghati>s&kun towards Broach. 1 had been sent 
from the capital by the present Sultdn (Firoz), Malik Kabir, 
and Ahmad Ayydz, with letters of congratulation on the con¬ 
quest of Deogir. The Sultdn received me with great favour. 
One day, as 1 was riding in his suite, the Sult4n conversed 
with me, and the conversation turned upon rebellion. He then 
said, ** Thou seest what troubles these' traitorous foreign amirs 
have excited on every side. When I collect my forces and put 
them down in one direction, they excite disturbances in some 
other quarter. If 1 had at the first given orders for the de¬ 
struction of ail the foreign amirs of Deogir, Gujardt, and Broach, 
1 should not have been so troubled by them. This rebel, Taghi, 
is mjr slave; if 1 had execoted him or had sent him as a memorial 
to the King of Eden, this revolt would never have broken out.’* 
1 could not help filling a desire to tell the Sult&n that the 
trouMes and revolts which were breaking out on eveiy ride, and 
tfait general disaffection, all arose ftom the excessive severity of 
his Hqjei^y, and riiat if punishments were sntq^nded for a while^ 
a betMv fiaeHng thigii$,,spring upi and mistrust be removed firom 
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tbe hearts of the people. But I dreaded the temper of the king, 
and could not say what 1 desired, so I said to myself, What is tiie 
good of pointing out to the Sultin the causes of the troubles and 
disturbances in his country, for it will have no effect upon him P 
The Sult4n arrived at Broach, and encamped on the banka of 
the Nerbadda, which flows by the town. When the rebel TagM 
was apprized of the approach of the Sultin, he abandoned the 
town, with a party of his adherents not numbering more than 
three hundred horse. The Sultan then placed Malik Ydsuf 
Baghrd in command of two thousand horse, and.sent him with 
some other amirs to Cambay. In four or flve days he drew near 
to that place and encountered Taghi, when he and several other 
amirs were slain, and the army being routed, fled to Broach. 
Instantly upon hearing this, the Sultdn crossed the river, and re¬ 
mained two or three days in Broach. Although he made every 
exertion to get to Cambay, Taghi heard of his advance and fled 
from that place to As&wal.^ Thither the Sultdn pursued him, 
but the rebel again fled and went to Nahrw&la. Before the 
Sult&n left Broach, Taghi had executed Shaikh Mu*izzu-d din 
and several other officials whom he had made prisoners. * * * 
The Sult&n arrived at As&wal and had to stay there about a 
month, on account of the ill-condition of his horses and the fall 
of rain. While the rains were still prevailing, news came from 
Kahrw&la that Taghi had marched from thence with a party of 
horse towards As&wal and had arrived at the town of Earra. 
The Sult&n marched from As&wal in the very height of the rains, 
and on the third or fourth day reached Earra. Next day he 
drew out his forces and attacked the rebel. Taghi, on seeing the 
approach of the royal force, plied his men with wine and made 
them drunk. The foreign horsemen (sawdri sadi) then made an 
impetuous and reckless charge with their drawn swords on the 
royal forces, but they were encountered by the elephants and 
overthrown. They then ran among the trees, dispersed and fled 
towards Nahrw&la. Several were made prisoners, and aU the 
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baggage fell into the hands of the victors. Four or five hundred 
men, combatants and non-combatants/ were taken with the bag¬ 
gage, and were all put to the sword. The Sultfin then placed 
the son of Malik Ydsuf Baghrfi at the head of a force, and 
sent him in pursuit of the fugitives, but night came on, so he 
and his troops halted to rest. Taghi, with his remaining horse¬ 
men, reached Nahrwfila; there he collected all his family and 
dependents, and proceeded to Kani-bar4hi,^ where he stayed 
some days. From thence he wrote to the B4i of Kam41, im¬ 
ploring assistance in his flight, and proceeded to Kamdl. Then 
he went to Thatta and Damrila, where he found refuge. 

Two or three days after, the Sultdn arrived at Nahrw4la, and 
alighted at the garden of the reservoir of Sahsilang. There ho 
applied himself to settling the affairs of Gujar4t. The miikaddimSt 
the r&na8<i and the mahanU of Gujarat, came in and paid their 
homage, and received robes and rewards. In a short time the 
inhabitants who had been scattered abroad returned to their 
homes mad were delivered from the ravages of the rebels. Several 
’of Taghi's chief supporters left him and went to the B4na of 
Mandal and Teri,^ but that chief slew them and sent their heads 
to the Sult4n. He also seized upon all their wives and children. 
For this service he received robes and rewards, and being so 
favoured he came to the Court. . 

While the Sultan was engaged in settling the affairs of the 
country, and was about to enter Nahrw41a, news came from 
Deogir that Hasma K4ng4 and other rebels, who had fled before 
the royal army in the day of battle, had since attacked ’Im4du-1 
Mnlk, and had slain him and scattered his army. I[iw4mu-d 
din and other nobles left Deogir and went towards Dh4r. Hasan 
Kfingfi then proceeded to Deogir and assumed royal dignity. 
Those rebels who had fled before the Sult4n's army to the 
summit of Dhfiifigir, now came down, and a revolution was 

* Sc the print. One If 8 . has " Sstab and Barhi,” the other “ Kannan and 
Barth!.** 

* Bo the print One MS. aaya ** Mandal Tahri,’* the otiier ** Mendal Fait’* 
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effected in Deogir. When intelligence of this remdied the 
3ttlt&n’8 ears, he was very disheartened, for he saw very well that 
the people were alienated. No place remained seonre, all order 
and regnlarity were lost, and the throne was tottering to ita fidl. 

During the months of the Sult&n's stay at Ndirw&la no one 
was sent to execution {sipdaai). He summoned Ahmad Ayyiz 
and other nobles, with an army, from the capital, with the in> 
tention of sending them to Deogir, and they, having made every 
preparation, came to the Sult&n. But news now arrived that 
Hasan K&ngu had drawn together a large force at Deogir. The 
Sult&n therefore did not deem it advisable to send them there, 
and gave up the idea of attacking it. He determined that he 
would free Gujarit, take Karn&l, and put down the traitor Taghi; 
after which he would march to Deogir, overthrow the rebels, and 
remove every cause of trouble and anxiety. In pursuance of this 
plan he first directed his attention to the taking of Kamil and 
the fort of Khanklr.^ The muhaddiim of Deogir, who had come 
from that place to wait upon the Sultin, now saw that the busi¬ 
ness of their country was postponed; so they went off by oneiT 
and twos, and, meeting at a rendezvous, they returned to Deogir. 

The success of the rebels, and the loss of Deogir, greatly 
troubled the king. One day, while he was thus distressed, he 
sent for me, the author of this work, and, addressing me, arid: 
**My kingdom is diseased, and no treatment cures it. The physi¬ 
cian cures the headache, and fever follows; he strives to allay the 
fever, and something else’ supervenes. So in my kingdom dis¬ 
orders have broken out; if I suppress them in one place they 
appear in another; if I allay them in one district another b^ 
comes disturbed. What have former kings said about these 
disorders!’* I replied, **Histories record many remedies which 
kings have employed in these disorders. Some kings, when 
they have pmcrived that they do not retain the confidence of 

* Tlui is a penonal nams, Me m|/N. Tbe ^dUiig is that of oae of fits MSS. 
The print has Eanhgtr ** and ** S3iaiikftr.*' 

iSsdoA " print and ia oae MS» ^ ** in tike other. 
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thdr people, and have become the objects of general dislUce, 
have abdicated their thrones and hare given over the government 
to the moat worthy of thmr sons. Retiring into privacy, and 
oocnpying themselves in iimocent pnrsnits, they have passed their 
time in the society of i^mpathizing friends, withont troubling 
thenuelves about matters of government. Other kings, when 
they have found themselves the objects of general aversion, have 
taken to hunting, pleasure, and wine, leaving all the business of 
the State to their wasirs and officers, ahd throwing off all concern 
in them. If this course seems good * to the people, and the king 
is not given to revenge, the disorders of the State may be cured. 
Of all political ills, the greatest and most dire is a general feeling 
of aversion and a want of confidence among all ranks of the 
people." The Sult&n replied, If 1 can settle the affibirs of my 
kingdom according to my wish, I will consign my realm of Dehli 
to three persons, Ffroz Sh&h, Malik Sabir, and Ahmad Ayydz, 
and I will then proceed on the pilgrimage to the holy temple. 
At present I am angry with my subjects, and they are aggrieved 
with me. The people are acquunted with my feelings, and 1 
am aware of their misery and wretche^ess. No treatment that 
I employ is of any benefit. My remedy for rebels, insurgents, 
opponents, and disaffected people is the sword. I employ punish¬ 
ment and use the sword, so that a cure may be effected by suffer¬ 
ing. The more the people resist, the more 1 inflict chastisement.'' 

When the Sultdn gave up Deogir and applied himself to the 
settlement ci Gujar&t, he passed three rainy seasons in that 
country. The first he passed at Mandal and Teri,’ devoting his 
time to the affairs of the country and the equipment of his army. 
The second he passed nebr the fort of Kamdl. When the tmtkad- 
dm of that place saw the numbers and strength of the royal 
army, he resolved to make Taghi prisoner and deliver him up; 
but the rebel got notice of his intention, and fled to Tfaatta, where 
he found refuge with the Jfim. After the rains were over, the 

M 

> fbe text Imi a mgatire here, wMoh seeou to mar the ■eme. 

* kl « Mandal jmH” in one MS. 
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Solt&n took Etum&l, and br|pght all the coast into subjection. 
The rdnaa and mukaddims came in and made submission, where- 
' upon they received robes and rewards. A commissioner was sent 
to take charge of Eam&l. Khankh&r'and the Bdna of Eamdh 
being taken prisoners, wore brought to the court, and all that 
countiy was completely subdued. The third rainy season 
Sultan passed at Eondal. This is a place in the direction of 
Thatta, Sdmargdn,^ and Damrila. At Eondal the Sult&n fell 
sick with fever, which obliged him to remain there for some time, 
before the Sultdn went to Kondal he received fro^ Dehli the 
intelligence of the death of Malik Eabir, which deeply grieved 
him* Thereupon he sent Ahmad Ayydz and Malik Makbdl 
from the army to take charge of the affairs of the capital. He 
^ summoned Khuddwand-zdda,^ Makhdum-z&da, and many elders, 
learned men and others, with their wives and families, to'Eondal. 
Every one that was summoned hastened with horse and foot to 
join the Sult&n at Eondal, so that a laige force was gathered 
there and was formed into an army. Boats were brought 
from Deobdlpur, Multdn, ITch, and Siwistdn to the river. 
The Sult&n recovered fr<^m his disorder, and marched with his 
army to the Indus. He crossed that river in ease and safety 
with bis army and elephants. He was there joined by Altdn 
Bah&dur, with four or five thousand Mughal horse, sent by the 
Amir of Farghan. The Sultdn showed great attention to this 
leader and his followers, and bestowed many gifts upon them. 
He then advanced along the banks of the Indus towards Thatta, 
with an army as numerous as a swarm of ants or locusts, with 
the intention of humbling the Sumras and the rebel Taghi, whom 
they had sheltered. 

As he was thus mailing with his countless army, and was 
thirty kos fr^tm Thatta, the 'dsk&ra or &st .of the 10th of 
Muharram happened. He kept the frst, and when it was over 
he ate some fish. The fish did not agree with him, his illness 
returned and fever increased. He was placed in a boat and con- 

* Yar; ** SifumgSD and ^^SiyaiDnigtm.'’ ’ See page 276 it^. 
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tinned bie jonmej on the second and^^d days, until he catne to 
within fourteen, kos of Thatta. He thw rested, and his army was ' 
fblly prepared, only awaiting the royal command to take Thatta, 
-and to crush the Sumras of Thatta and the rebel Taghi in a 
single day, and to utterly annihilate them. J^ut fate ruled it 
otherwise. During the last two or three days that ho was 
encamped near Thatta, the Sult&n’s malady had grown worse, 
and his army was in great trouble, for they were a thousand 
kos distant from Dehli and their wives and children, they wore 
near the enemy and in a wilderness and desert, so they were 
sorely distressed, and looking upon the Sult&n's expected death 
as preliminary to their own, they quite despaired of returning 
home. On the 21st Muharram, 752 h. (1350 a.d.), Sultdn 
Muhammad bin Tughlik departed this life on the banks of the 
Indus, at frurteen kos from Thatta. • • ♦ 

Sultan Flroz Shah, 

I, the author of this Tdtikh-i Flroz Shdhi^ have written all 
that I have witnessed during six years of the personal character 
of the reigning sovereign, and of the events which have occurred 
during that time. 1 have included these in eleven chapters, 
and if 1 live some years longer 1 intend to write ninety more 
chapters, so that the complete history of the reign may consist of 
one hundred and one (diapters {mukaddamas). * * * 

Chapter I. Account of the Accession of Firoz Shdh. 

2. March of the Sultdnfrom Shcistdn to Dehli. 

3. Euhgy of the personal character of the Sultdn. 

4. Sis bounty in the yrant of pensions and irCdms. 

5. Sis buildings, 

6. Formation of Canals, 

7. Mules q( Chwemment. 

8. Conquest of Lakhnauti, v. 

9. Arrival of tetters and robes from the Khalifa. 

XO. SmUmg maiters, 

11. Defeed of th^ attacks of the MughaU. 
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1 .—Aoetimn of J!ro» BMk^ 

* * * On the third day^ after the death of Mahammad 1hi|^lik, 
the army marched from (its position) fourteen kos from Thatta 
towards Siwist&n, on its return homewards. Every division of 
the army marched without leader, rule, or route, in the greatest 
disorder. No one heeded or listened to what any one said, but 
continued the march like careless caravans. So wh^ they had 
proceeded a hot or two, the Mughals, eager for booty, assailed 
them in front, and the rebels of Thatta attacked them in the 
rear, dries of dismay arose upon every side. The Mughals fell 
to plundering, and carried off women, maids, horses, camels, 
troopers, baggage, and whatever else had been sent on in advance. 
They had very nearly captured the royal harem mid the treasure 
with the camels which carried it. The villi^ers (who had 
been pressed into the service) of the army, and expected the 
attack, took to flight. They pillaged various lots of baggage on 
the right and left of the army, and then joined the rebels of 
Thatta in attacking the baggage train. The people of the army, 
horse and foot, women and men, stood their ground; for when 
they marched, if any advanced in front, they were assailed by the 
Mughals; if they lagged behind, they were plundered by the 
rebels of Thatta. Those who resisted and put their trust in God 
reached the next stage, but those who had gone forward with 
the women, maids, abd baggage, were cut to piecoi. The 
array continued its march along the river without any order 
or regularity, and every man was in despair for his life and 
goods,, his wife and children. Anxiety and distrera would tdlow 
no one to sleep that night, and, in their dismay, men remained 
with their eyes fixed upon heaven. On the second day, by 
stratagem and foresight, they reached their halting ground, as¬ 
sailed, as on the first day, by the Mughajf in firont and the 
men of Thatta in the rear. Th^ rested on the banks of the 
river in the greatest posrible distress, and in fear fi>r their lives 
and goods. The women and children had perished. Makhdfim 
Z4da ’ Abb&si, the Shaikhu-s Shafydkh of Egypt, Shaikh Nariru-d 
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din MAhmnd Oadhi, and the ohiaf mm, asaconbled and went to 
Firoz Sh&h,and with one voice said, ‘‘Thou art the heir apparent 
and legatee of the late Sultin; he had no eon, and thou art his 
brother’s son; there is no one in the city or in the army enjoy¬ 
ing the confidence of the people, or possessing the ability to 
reign. For God’s Sake save these wretched people, ascend the 
throne, and deliver us and many thousand other miserable men. 
Kedeem the women and children of the soldiers from the hands 
of the Mughals, and purchase the prayers of two laea of people.” 
Firoz Sh&h made objections, which the leaders would not listen 
to. All ranks, young and old, Musulm&ns and Hindus, horse 
and foot, women and diildren, assembled, and with one acclaim 
declared that Firoz Sh&h alone aras worthy of the crown. “ It 
he does not assume it to-day and let the Mughals hear of his 
doing BO, not one of ns will escape from the hands of the Mughals 
and the Thatta men.” So on the 24th Muharram, 752 h. (1351 
A.D.), the Sult&n ascended the throne. 

On the day of his accession the Sultdn got some horse in order 
and sent them out to protect the army, for whenever the Mughal 
horse came down they killed and wounded many, and carried off 
prisoners. On the same day he named some amira to guard the 
rear of the army, and these attacked the men of Thatta when 
they feu upon the baggage. Several df the assailants were 
put to the sword, and they, terrified with this lesson, gave up the 
pursuit and returned home. On the third day he ordered certain 
amira to attack the Mughals, and they accordingly made several 
of tha Mughal commanders of thousands and of hundreds pri¬ 
soners, and brought them bei^re the Sultdn. The Mughals fi:om 
that very day ceased t&eir anfioyance j they moved thirty or forty 
koa aWy, and then departed Ibr their own country. 

Ih-^Stoppage <(f the evila vr^ieUd hy the Mughala of Changiz 

Khin* 

^1 of is^^dligence in Hind and Sind have seen and re- 
markcd^.^e Atop which has been put to the inroads of the Mughals 
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of Ghangiz Eh&n in this auspicious reign. They hare not been 
able to attack and ravage the frontier territories, nor have th^ 
been permitted to come in with professions of friendship and 
employ their arts to carry off the wealth of the country. They 
had the presumption to make two attacks. Once they crossed 
the Sodra and came into the neighbouring country. There they 
were met by the forces of Islam and were defeated. Many were 
killed and many were taken prisoners. These latter^were placed 
upon camels, and were paraded in derision fround Dehli, with 
wooden collars on their necks. Those who escaped from the 
battle fled in the greatest precipitation and confusion, and many 
were drowned in the passage of the Sodra. On the other occa¬ 
sion they made a rapid dash intp Oujardt. Some perished from 
thirst, some died by the hands of the soldiers, and some fell in a 
night attack which the natives of the country made , upon them. 
Not one-tenth of these accursed followers of Ohangiz Kh4n 
reached their own country. 
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T^RrKH-I ^fROZ SHXHr 

or 

SHAMS-I SIRAJ ’AFfP. 

[This liistory of Firoz Sh&h is devoted exclusively to the 
reign of that monarch, and therefore has a better right to the 
title than Bami's history, which embraces only a small poi> 
tion of the reign of Firoz, and bears the title simply because 
it was written or finished during his reign. Little is known of 
Shams-i Siraj beyond what is gleaned from his own work. He 
was descended from a family which dwelt at Abdhar, the country 
of Firoz Shdh's Bhatti mother. His great grandfather, he says, 
was collector of the revenue of Abdhar, and was intimate with 
Ghiydsu-d din Tughlik before he became Sult&n. He himself 
was attached to the court of Firoz, and accompanied him on his 
hunting expeditions.] 

The work has met with scarcely any notice, whilst every 
historian who writes of the period quotes and refers to Zidu-d 
din Barni. The reason of this may be thpt Shams-i Siraj enters 
more than usual into administrative details, and devotes some 
chapters to the condition of the common people—a matter of 
the utmost indifference to Muhammadan authors in general. 
His untiring strmn of eulogy could not have condemned him 
in their eyes, as they were accustomed to little else in all the 
other histories they consulted; so that we must either attribute 
the n^lect of this work to the cause assigned, or to the fact 
of its having at a comparatively late period been rescued fr^m 
some musty record room. The work, consisting of ninety 
chapters, contains an ample account of this Akbar of his time; 
and, making due allowance for the prevalent spirit of eulogium 
and exaggeration, it not only raises in us a respect for tiiie virtaes 
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and mnnifioence of Firoz, and for the beneVolence of hie character, 
as shown by his canals and stmctnres for public accommodation, 
but gives us altogether a better view of the internal condition of 
India under a Muhammadan sovereign than is presented to ns 
in any other work, except the Akbati, 

[In style, this history has no pretensions to elegance, being, 
in general, very plain. The author is much given to reiterations 
and recapitulations, and he has certain pet phrases which he con¬ 
stantly uses. Sir H. Elliot desired to print a translation of the 
whole work, and he evidently held it in high estimation. A por¬ 
tion of the work had been translated for him by a mumhiy but this 
has proved to be entirely useless. The work of translation has, 
consequently, fallen upon the editor, and he has endeavoured to 
cariy out Sir H. Elliot’s plan by making a close translation of 
the first three chapters, and by extracting from the rest of the 
work everything that seemed worthy of selection. The transla¬ 
tion is close, without being servile; here and there exuberances 
of eloquence have been pruned out, and repetitions and tauto¬ 
logies have been passed over without notice, but other omissions 
have been marked by asterisks, or by brief descriptions in brackets 
of the passages omitted. Shams-i Sirkj, with a better idea of 
method than has fallen to the lot of many of his brother his¬ 
torians, has divided his work into books and chapters with 
appropriate headings. 

[Besides this history of Firoz Sh&h, the author oftbn refers to 
his Mandkib-i Sv^dn Tughlik^ and he mentions his intention of 
writing similar memoirs of the reign of Sultfin Muhammad, the 
son of Firoz Sh&h. Nothing more appears to be known of these 
works. Copies of the TdrUck^i Firoz. 8hd/U are rare in India, 
and Oobnd Lees, who has selected the work far puHication in 
the Bibhotheoa Indica, has heard only of **one copy in General 
Hamilton’s l^raiy, and of another at Dehli, in the possession 
of Naw&b Zi&n-d din Loh&rfi, of whidi General Hamilton’s is 
perhaps a transeript.'*^ The editor has had the nse Ibiir 

♦ > Jour. B. A. SL, Kew Saiieiy ia., 446. 
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oo^eCL On« belonging to Sir H. Elliot, and another belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Thomas, are of quite recent production. They 
are evidently tskea from the same original, most probably the 
DehU copy above mentioned. The other two copies belong to 
the libraiy of the India Offidf one having been lately purchased 
at the sale of the Marquis of Hastings’s books. These are older 
productions; they are well and carefully written, and although 
they contain many obvious errors, they will be of the greatest 
service in the preparation of a correct text. None of these 
MSS. are perfect. The two modem copies terminate in the 
middle of the ninth chapter of the last book. The Hastings 
copy wants several chapters at the end of the first and the 
beginning of the second book; but it extends to the eleventh 
chapter of the last book, and has the final leaf of the work. The 
other MS. ends in the middle of the fifteenth chapter of the last 
book, and some leaves are missing from the fourteenth. For¬ 
tunately these missing chapters seem, from the headings given in 
the prefree, to be of no importance. 

[A considerable portion of the work was translated in abstract 
by Lieut. Henry Lewis, Bengal Artillery, and published in the 
Journal of the Archmological Society of Dehli in 1849.] 

First Mukaddama.—JBirth of F%r<is 

Firoz Sh&h was bora in the year 709 h. (1809 A.i3.). It is 
recorded that his father was named Sipah-s&l&r Bajab, and was 
brother of Sultin Ghiydsu-d din Tughlik Gh&zi. The writer of 
this work has ^ven a Ml account of their parentage in his 
Memmrs of Sult&n Tughlik {Man6kih-i SuUdn Tughlik), The 
tltfee brothers, Tughlik, Bs^ab, and Abu Bakr, came from 
Khm^isin to DehU in the reign of ’ Al&u-d din, and that monarch, 
undmr Divine guidance, treatod them with great kindness and 
favour. AU three were :^eB into the service of the Oonrt, and 
the Sultkn, observing their courage and energy, conferred upmi 
Tughlik oouiitiy of Dipdlpdr, and employed all the brothers 
in puhlta business,, Tughlik was desirons that his brother Slpah^ ' 
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8&l&r Rajab sboald obtain in marriage the daughter c^r^e of the 
JSdie of Bip&lpur; and while he was seeking a suitable'liatch) he 
was informed that the daughters of Edna Mall Bhatti were yerjr . 
beautiful and accomplished. In those days all the estates, from 
the highest to the lowest, and sft the jangle belonging to the . 
Mini and Bhatti tribes, were attached to the toWn of Abuhar, 
which was one of the dependencies of Dipdlpdr. The author's, 
great-grandfather, Malik S’adu-1 Mulk Shahdb ’Afif was thmi 
*amaldar of Abdhar, and Tughlik Shdh, after consultation with 
him, sent some intelligent and acute persons to Edna Mall with 
a proposal of marriage. 

When the messengers delivered Tughlik's message, Edna Mall, 
in his pride and haughtiness, uttered unseemly and improper 
observations. This, together with the Edna’s refusal, was com¬ 
municated to Tughlik Shdh, who then again took counsel with 
the author's ancestor, and after much debate it was decided that 
Tughlik Shdh should proceed to the villages {talwandi) belonging 
to Edna Mall, and demand payment of the year’s revenue. 
Next day Tughlik proceeded thither and demanded payment in 
ready money of the whole amount. The mukaddims and chaud- 
hark were subjected to coercion, and payment in full was insisted 
upon. The Edna’s people were helpless and could do nothing, 
for those were the days of ’Aldu-d din, and no one dared to 
make any outcry. In the course of two or three days they were 
reduced to extremities and suffered much hardship. Some trust¬ 
worthy and precise persons told the author that the mother of 
Edna Mall, who was an old woman, when she heard of Tughlik 
Shdh's severitly to the people, proceeded at the time of evening 
prayer into the house of her son, weeping and tearing her hair, and 
spoke most feelingly upon the matter. At that time Edna Mall's 
daughter, the future mother of Firoz Sh^, was in th» court-yard. 
When that fortunate damsel heard the waiting and ciying of the 
Edna's mother, she inquired what was the cause of her grief; 
and the dame replied, ** I am weeping on your account, for it is 
through you that Tughlik Shdh ^ weiglv^g so heavily on the 
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pM|klj(r<^iIiiB land.** The anther's Teracions informer said that 
- the hij^-spinted, noble girl exelaimed, the surrender of me 
will deliver the people from, such misery, comply instantly with 
the demand, and send me to^im; consider then that the Mughals 
have carried dff one of your daughters.” ITie old lady went 
and told the B&na of his daughter's resolution, and he gave 
his assent. The B&na communicated the fact to the author’s 
great-grandfrither, when a messenger was sent to Tughlik Shah 
announcing the Bina’s assent to the marriage, and the damsel 
herself was brought to Dipdlpur. Before her marriage she was 
called Bibi Naila, but on entering the, house of Sipah-s&l&r 
Bajab, she was styled Sultan Bibi Kadb&nu. 

After the lapse of a few years she gave birth to Firoz Sh&h in 
a most auspicious hour, and Tughlik Sh4h distributed his bounty 
on all sides in token of his joy. On the very day that Firoz 
Shdh was born, the author’s grandfather, Sh^ms-i Sh&hdb ’Aflf, 
also came into the world. The females of the author’s ancestors 
then lived at Dipalpur, and constantly visited the female apart¬ 
ments of Tughlik Sh&h, and often in talking of these matters the 
author’s great-grandfather used \o say that he had frequently 
given Firoz Sh4h a cup of milk; and Firoz Sh&h himself, when 
he had reached the summit of his power and glory, used to tell 
the author’s ftither that he had sucked at. the breast of his grand¬ 
mother. 

When Firoz Sh4h was seven years old his father, Sipah-sdldr 
Bajab, died, and Tughlik Sh&h made great mourning for him. 
The widowed mother was in great distress as to the education 
and training of her son, but Tughlik Shah consofed her, and told 
her that he would look upon the child as his own, and treat him 
with every .kindness so long as he lived. The mother of Firoz 
Sh&h had no other child, either son or daughter. Those who 
say that Malik £utbu-d din was brother of Firoz Sh&h speak 
Uie truth, but he was bom of another mother. The same was 
the case .with Malik N&ib Bar-bak; he also was his brother,, but 
by a different moUter. 
voz HI. ^ 
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Firos Sh6h reoeired initruetion ia tlie daties of roj^ty and 
the fonetions of sovereignty from two kings, Snlt&n TogbUk 
Shdh and Sult&i Muhammad Sh4h, and he became thoroughly 
conversant with all affairs of State. T&t4r Khin Bnznrg used 
to say npon this snbject that Firoz sli&h ought to be acquainted 
with re|^ and political duties, and that no one should M any 
apprehension about him. 

Second Mukaddama,—Firoz ShdFs Education m the Duties 

Royalty. 

Firoz Sh&h was fourteen years old when Sult4n Tughlik Sh&h 
ascended the throne. The Sult&n was engaged for four years 
and a half in travelling about his dominions, and during that 
time Firoz Sh4h attended him, obtaining "fiiU knowledge of all 
public business transacted by the Sult&n. On the death of 
Sult&n Tughlik he was succeeded on the throne of Dehli by 
Muhammad Sh&h. At the accession of this monarch Firoz Sh&h 
was eighteen years of age. Ho was appointed deputy of the lord 
chamberlain {ndih-^i amir-h^ih). with the title of Ndih Bdr-bakf 
and received the command of 12,000 horse. The Sult&n was 
exceedingly kind and generous to him, and keeping him con¬ 
stantly near his person he used to explain to him, with murii 
intelligence, all affairs of State that came up for consideration. 
Even at this period Firoz Sh&h showed himself very kind and 
generoui} to the poor, and when any case of distress came before 
him he was prompt to relieve it. When Muhammad Bh&h 
divided.the territories of Dehli into four parts, as the author 
has fully explained in his Mandkib-^i SuUdn Muhammad^ he 
placed one part under the charge of Firoz Sh&h, so that he 
might acquire experience in the art of government. The iHse 
have said that the man who can perform the duties of one charge 
may guide the affidrs of a State and accomplish the government of 
a kingdom. So the clear-sighted Snlt&n Muhammad placed Firoz 
Sh&h over a ibnith part of his kingdom, in order that, with the 
Divine frrvour, he might become an adept in all polUtcal matters. 
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It is comijMiily said thaMBalt4ii Mahammad Sh&h used to keep 
Firoz Sh&k oontinoally at work in Tarious matters, and the state¬ 
ment is tnie. But this labour was not imposed upon him out of 
any ill-feeling, for, had the king disliked him, he would have 
sent him £ur from his court. Muhammad Sh&h was an iHustrious^ 
king, and a most intelligent and able man, so much so that he 
was remarkable for his talents among the great men of'Behli. 
His object was to train Firoz Sh&h, so that he might become 
thoroughly versed in the duties of royalty. Thus Firoz Sh&h 
completed his forty-fifth year under the tuition ef SuH&n Ma¬ 
hammad Sh&h. 

Third Mukaddama.—Accession of Firoz Shah, 

When Sult&n Muhammad Sh&h died, a body of Mughals 
plundered the baggage train and went off towards their own 
country. At this conjuncture all the Khdns and princes,the learned 
men, shaikhs^ and officials who were with Sult&u Muhammad at 
Thatta, met in council and decided that nothing could be done 
without a leader, saying, “Dehli is distant,^ and these things 
have happened. Sult&n Muhammad is gone to Paradise, and 
the Mughals have taken the field and have come up against us.”* 
In fine, a Mughal band plundered the baggage, and their in¬ 
satiate desires being unsatisfied with th^ plunder thus wickedly 
obtained, they approached closer in search of further booty. 
The nobles of Sult&n Muhammad Sh&h then assembled in 
council, and, i^er a long and anxious deliberation, the nobles 
and the administrative officers both agreed that the proper course 
was to place the reins of government in the hands of Firoz Sh&h. 

Firoz Sh&h, through fet^ of God, was averse to being made 
sovereign, and stated that he had formed the design of making 
the ^grimage to Mecca. But the divine approval of the suo* 
cession of Firoz Sh&h was from the first made known by means 
of the sheukhSf because in attaining royalty the mode of its acqtni- 
sitioir is an important point. Sometimes when an elder is about 

^ Afroretlmil -rrrfwriim. * M-ha-dM md dar-dmadah.. 
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to quit the world, he authoritatively phmes one of bis disciples in 
his place, and hands over to him his prayer-oaipet, although the 
disciple may be reluctant to undeHake the seriods charge. This 
mode of appointment is called authorization by investiture with 
j^he religious garment, and is highly honoured among shaikhs. 
So all the princes, and judges, and doctors, and shaikhs^ and 
officials who had gone to Thatta with Muhammad Sh&h, agreed 
unanimously upon choosing Firoz Sh&h, but he was reluctant 
to assent, feeling the weight of the responsibility to God. This 
however, is a feeling which can only be all<»wed to saints, because 
the burden of royalty is an arduous one. Every one approved 
the choice, and all men set their hearts upon its acceptance. 

' When this election was made known, Khudawand•z4d£^ 
daughter of Tughlik Sh4h and mother oftDdwar Malik, sent a 
message to the nobles, urging that it was not right to prefer the 
. Amir-hdjib to her son by Malik Khusru, seeing that she was 
daughter of Sultdn Tughlik, and sister of Sultdn Muhammad. 
Whilst her son lived, how could any stranger sit upon the throne ? 
Some historians add that Khud4wand-zdda used indecorous lan¬ 
guage upon the matter. On her message being delivered to the 
• nobles, they all winced as if snake-bitten. It pleased nobody, 
but all the assembly agreed to send Malik Saifu-d din Ehojd 
to her.* The Malik was a celebrated man, and whatever he said, 
ho said well, with dignity and firmness. He .accordingly pro¬ 
ceeded to £hudawand-z4da, and addressed her in polite, though 
decided, language, saying, “ 0 woman, if thy son had been chosen 
instead of Firoz Sh4h, thou wouldst have no home to look 
upon, nor should we have wives or children to gladden our 
eyes, because thy son is an incompetent person, incapable of 
governing. We have come into this foreign country, and a 
large Mughal army confronts us ; if thou wishest to save thyself 
from that army, do thou acquiesce in what we all have deter¬ 
mined, and the office and title of J^dih Bdr^bak shall be conferred 
ppon thy son.’* Khud4wand-z4da was silent, and Malik Saifu-d 
din returned. 
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All the nobles then Igreed upon choosing FIroz Sh&h, but 
still he would not consent. Writers of credit report that T&t&r 
Kh&n, who was president of the mMng, then stood up, and 
taking the arm of Firoz Sh&h, forced him to sit upon the throne. 
Upon this Sult4n Firoz said to T&tir Kh&n, Since you haye 
placed this heavy trouble and grievous labour upon my shoulders, 
you must be patient for a while till I have performed my de¬ 
votions.** He then went through his ablutions, and repeated the 
regular form of prayer in singleness of heart. Afterwards, 
bowing his head to the ground, he, with tearful eyes, poiy‘ed 
forth his supplications to the Almighty, saying, “ O Lord! the 
stability of states, the peace, regulation, and occupations ef 
governments do not depend upon man. Permanence of dominion 
depends upon thy lj|hests. Oh God, thhu art my refuge and my 
strength.” After this they placed the crown of empire upon 
his head, and invested him with the robes of sovereignty. Many 
j>ersons who were present in this assembly have told the author 
that Sultan Firoz Shih put on the robes of royalty over his 
garments of mourning, and although the nobles of the late 
Sultan Muhammad Sh4h wished to remove the dress of mourn¬ 
ing, he would not allow theift, and said: “ Although in com- * 
pliance with your counsels T have assumed the robes of sove¬ 
reignty, still 1 cannot throw off my garments of mourning, for 
Sult&n Muhammad was my lord, my teacher, and my guide in 
all things. It was my earnest desire to make the pilgrimage 
to the holy temple, but I have yielded to your strenuous opposi¬ 
tion ; it will be well, therefore, that the robes of royalty should 
cover the garments of mourning.** He was so attired, when an 
elephant was brought, which he mounted, and went forth in 
state. The heralds and attendants shouted in loud acclaim, the 
drums were beaten in exultation, and universal joy prevailed. 

The first public act of SuU4n Firoz Shih was to invest Shir* 
&brd Chashm with the duties of *Im&dn-l Mulk.* The date 
of his accession to the throne v|Ets the 24th Muharram, 752 at. 


* ** FUhur ef fbe state t.s. minister. 
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(March 23rd, 1351 a.d.). Firoz Shah, the aorereign elect, pro- 
ceeded on his elephant to the female apartments^ and threw him¬ 
self at the feet of Khud&Wand-z&da. She embraced him, and 
with her own' hands placed upon his head a crown, valned at a 
lac of tankas^ which had belonged to Sult&n Tughlik Shih and 
Sult&u Muhammad Sh&h. The Sult&n Firoz Sh&h then re¬ 
turned, and general satisfaction prevailed. 

Fourth Mukaddama.—Firoz Shah ware with a Mughal foroe* 

The accession of Firoz Sh4h made the people glad, because 
they were in groat alarm about the Mughal hordes. After 
* plundering the baggage train, the Mughals had come within sight 
of the camp at Dohli. The kh&m and nobles assembled, and 
the opportunity was dedhoted favourable for||m attack upon the 
invaders. The Sultdn accordingly assembled his forces of horse, 
foot, and elephants, and attacked the enemy. A fierce battle 
ensued, and the slaughter was great, but victory inclined to the 
Sultdn, and the Mughals fled, abandoning their camp and 
baggage. The victory was complete, and all the people of the 
great Iwadr {h&zdr4 buzurg) who had been taken prisoners by 
the Mughals were set free. Thte was the first victory of the 
reign of Sult&n Firoz, and he proceeded to Dehli amid general 
rejoicings and acclamations. 

F^h Mukaddama.—Qn the mistake made by Khwdja^ Jahdn 
Ahmad Ayyds in setting up the eon qf the late Sultan Mu^ 
hqmmad Shah. 

When Sult&n Muhammad Sh&h, in the latter days of his 
reign, proceeded to Baulat&b&d (DeogCr), he left three persons 
in (charge of) Dehli;—li^alik Kabir, Katlagh Khin, and Firoz 
Sh&h, who was then tfdklhi amir hdjib (deputy of the lord cham¬ 
berlain). The two fi>nner died before their master, and the latter 
was summoned to attend his person in Thatta. DehU being 
thus left vacant, jKHio^-t was sent thither ftom Thatta 
^as representative of tl^ absent sovereign. With him were ssvend 
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oiher nobles, Malik S^w&inii-l Midk tbs KhAn-\ JahAn^ Malik 
Hasan, Kalik Hisima-d din Uzbek, and others. It is oommonly 
r^rted that when the KhwdniaM Jahdn heard lhat SalUin 
Muhammad Sh4h was dead, and that Sultin Firoz Sh4h had 
been dhosen by the nobles and chief men to succeed him, he set 
up the son of Muhammad Sh&h in opposition at Dehli, and 
^ined the people over to his side. But this commonly received 
story is not true. The author here gives the true account of this 
transaction just as he heard it hrom Kishwar Khan, son of 
Kishld Kh&n Bahrdm, one of the servants of the Court. 

When Sultdn Muhammad Shah died at Thatta, the chieTs of 

the Hazdra of Khurisdn, who had come to assist him, as soon 

« 

as they heard of his death, plundered the chief bazart as the 
author has relate^ in his Mandkih-i Sultan Muhammad Shdh, 
In those days, the baggage belonging to the forces, which were 
at detached stations, was plundered, and the men of these de> 
taohments all fled to the city. Firoz Sh&h had not yet been 
placed on the throne. A slave named Malih Tdntdn^ had been 
sent from Dehli by Khw&ja-i Jahdn to Sult&n Muhammad, and 
just at this juncture, when the alarming news was coming in 
from the army, he started^on his return to Dehli. On his 
arrival he unfolded to Ehw&ja-i Jahdn the intelligence of the 
death of the Sultdn, the attacks of the Mughals upon the army, 
the plundering of the ftdzdr, and the disaffection and bloodshed 
among the ^yal forces. He then proceeded to add that Tdtdr 
Khdn and the Amkr~h^%h Firoz Shdh were missing, and it was 
not known wheilier they had been taken prisoners or killed by 
the Mughals; that mmiy other nobles had been slain $ and that 
such untoward events had happened in the royal army. 

When the Ehwdja-i Jahdn heard this news, he mourned for 
the death of Sultdn Mohammad, and also for Firoz Shdh. There 
was grefUi affection between the Khwdja and Firoz Shdh, so that 
they had^no reserve with each other, and it reached to inch an 
entent* that the Ehw^a called Firoz his son. After the .dulies 
* T«r. Bunf lum " AIMb," Chich u uunre tilccfy. 
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of mouhiiDg were completed, the Khw&ja, believing the report 
thought by Malih to be correct, placed a sqn of Sultin Mti> 
hammad Shdh upon the throne, and thus, through adverse fate, 
committed a blunder. When he heard that the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain was alive and well, he perceived his error. But he proceeded 
to collect an army, and thought his best policy was to be pre¬ 
pared, because in affairs of State no one believes acts like his to 
be bo mistakes and errors j and until peace is made between the 
two parties, neither ought to be free from apprehension of grievous 
consequences. So the Khw&ja assembled a strong force in Dehli, 
and took men into his service, until his army amounted to about 
20,000 horse. He distributed large sums among the people, 
although the treasury was then at a very low ebb, in consequence 
of the lavish liberality of Sult&n Muhammad Shih during his 
reign of twenty-seven years. When the money was exhausted, 
he gave away the gold and silver utensils, and when these had 
come to an end, the jewels. This profusion attracted crowds 
from all directions, but it was a curious fact that while they ac¬ 
cepted the Khwdja’s bounty, their hopes and prayers were in 
favour of Firoz Sh&h. 

Siaf^A Mukaddama.—^Khio^a~i Juhdn hears of the aeccMww of 

Sultdn Firoz Shah, 

When Khw4ja-i Jah&n heard of the succession of Sult&n Firoz 
Sh&h, he lamented* the mistake he had made. Conflicting rumours 
were afloat in the two armies. It was said to be the Khw&ja*s 
determination that, as soon as the Sult&n’s army reached Dehli, 
he would place all the dependents of the nobles who were in that 
army on the mat^aniks^ and shoot them away. Another tumour 
said that the Khw&ja haH a powerful army and would,offer a 
stout resistance. 

When these proceedings and rumours were reported to Sult&n 
Firoz, he called a oounml of all the princes and noises in his 
army. It was unanimously agreed that 6ult&n Muhaaiinad 
'Hih had no son, butsonly a daughter, who was bom in the reigpi 
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of Sult&n Tughlik^ Where, it was asked, had* the Khw^a-l 
Jahin found the prdiended sonf All wise men spoke in the 
same strain, expressing their astonishment at the Khw4ja*s 
error, and agreeing that his actions were quite unworthy a man 
of his age. Sult&n Firoz finished the discussion by expressing 
his own surprise, and resolved upon marching to Ddhli. The 
chiefs and men of the array warmly supported him, and on the 
other side the people of Dehli anxiously watched for his arrival. 
He accordingly marched on and arrived at Multan. Up to this 
time he had never talked to any one, small or great, about the 
Khw&ja-i Jah4n, but had acted in the most politic manner and 
in strict accordance with the examples of the wisest kings. It 
was now fully confirmed that the Khw&ja was resolved upon 
opposition. Sultan Firoz knew that the army of Thatta had 
suiFeivd many hardships and troubles, and through the prodi> 
gality of Saltan Muhammad Sh&h the treasury was empty, 
'i'hc army had also been reduced to great straits by the assaults 
of the Mughals, and had been compelled to retire toward^^ Behli; 
and, besides this, the wives and children of the men were there ; 
hence Firoz Sh&h was apprehensive that if the Ehw&ja-i Jah&n's 
antagonism became the talk of the army, the men would be di¬ 
spirited, and would think the Sult&n was airaid of the Khw&ja. 
For these reasons Sult&n l^iroz never talked on the subject until 
he reached Mult&n. 


Seventh Mukaddama^’-^March of Mroz 8hdh from Thatta to DehlL 

When the Sult&n was about to march upon Dehli, a consulta¬ 
tion was held as to the most suitable route. The council was m 
favour of proceeding by way of Guj&r&t, so that the riches of 
that country might be secured. But the Sult&n took another 
view, andemd, *‘When Sult&n Tnghlik Sh&h marched to repress 
the insuiTOction of Khnard Kh&n, he went by way of Bip&lpfir, 
and by Gwl’s fovour obtiuned the victory* I am therefore re¬ 
solved upon puisuing same route by Bip&lpdr and Mult&n, 
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hoping that I, in like maimer, shall be broi^ht in safety to 
Dehli.*’ So he began his march by that road. When tiie 
news of his approach by way of Mult&n, with the dephants 
and baggage, reached Dehli, the people rejoicedy and many of the 
nobles and principal men of the place went forth to meet him. 
The Khwdja, on seeing this defection, was sorely troubled, but 
he said nothing, and did nothing to prevent it. His counsellors 
pointed out to him that the fugitives were carrying off the wealth 
of Dehli to Firoz Sh&h, and urged him to put a stop to it by 
detaining their wives and children. To all this Khw&ja-i Jah&n 
gave no answer, and things went on until every one who had the 
power joined Sult&n Firoz, and those who had not the power 
looked in anxious expectation of his arrival. * * * 

When the Sultan arrived near Multin, while he was on 
the march, Malih Tuntun, the slave of Khw&ja-i Jah&n was 
perceived approaching at a distance. He came as a messenger 
and carried in his sword-belt a letter from the son of Sult&n 
Muhammad. Sult&n Firoz recognized' him when a long way 
off, and reining up his horse, he doubted in his mind whether 
Khw&ja-i Jah&n might not be dead. He then ordered the mes¬ 
senger to be stopped, and inquiry to be made of him as to 
whether the Khw&ja was well. The attendants went forward 
and inquired as to the state of the KCw&ja and of the people of 
Dehli. Malih replied in very haughty terms, and his answer 
was conveyed to the Sult&n, who observed, ‘‘We must trust in 
God’s mercy—^wliat can Ehw&ja-i Jah&n or others do!” 

The Sult&n at length entered Mult&n, and behaved veiy liber¬ 
ally to the shaikhs of the city. From thence he proceeded to 
Ajodhan, and made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaikhu-1 Isl&m 
Faridu-1 hakk. He next marched to Sarsnti, which is ninety kos 
from Dehli. The bankers and merchants of the place assembled 
and brought several hos of tankas to the Snlt&n who accepted the 
money as a loani promised to repay it after his arrival at 
Drill!, making Malik ’Im&du-l Mulk responsible fer its discharge. 
All the money thus received was pud to the army. • * * 
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Eighth MuUt the Kh&n^i Jahdn MaiMl 

joina 8uUdn Firm. 

> As Salt&n Mroz advanced, the people of Mult&n, Dip&lpiir, 
Sarsuti, and other places, joined his army, jnst as they had 
flocked to the support of Sultdn Muhammad Sh&h. Men of all 
classes came in, nobles and plebeians, soldiers and officials. 
Thirty-six rdjae of the neighbourhood joined him, and his forces 
greatly increased. The Sult&n addressed them all in friendly, 
conciliatory terms, and held out promises of favours to come. 
The people in Dehli were anxious about the progress of the 
Sult&n, and at length Kiw&mu-l Mulk, the Kh&n-i Jah&n Mak- 
bdl, took the lead, and addressed a letter to him relating how 
matters stood, and announcing his intention of joining him. In 
every letter he expressed his ardent good-will, and" the Sul tin, 
according to his request, wrote to him in reply. It began to be 
whispered about in the city that Khin-i Jahin was in corre¬ 
spondence with Firoz Shdh, and would soon be off to join him. 
Khwija-i Jahin was satisfied of this being his intention by many 
palpable proofs, and resolved to seize the Khin and to frustrate 
his design. ♦ • • 

Early one morning Kiwimu-1 Mulk got into a chaudol (kind 
of sedan), and with his armed retinue, his wives, children, friends, 
and^dependents proceeded to the gate of the maidan. When he 
reached it, the sentinels attempted to bar it, but the horsemen 
rode up with drawn swords and frustrated their design. So 
KiwdmU'l Mulk, the Kh&n-i Jah&n, then went leisurely out of 
the city to meet Saltdn Firoz Sh&h. The Sultfin had left 
Sarsuti, and, having made several marches, had reached Ikd&r, 
where he was joined by,'and received homage from, Ehin-i 
Jah&n. Another pleasure which the Sultan received on the same 
day at this place was the birth ^ of a son, who was named Fath 
Kh&n. The Sult&n founded a town there, to which he gave the 
name of Fath-&b&d (Fitttehabad). 

♦ 

1 The text Mys «ia tin hocae of Brinee Firox Ehtn,” hot (heie vwdi bsiv been 
omitted to ffreveat oitelhaioii. 
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Ninih Mukaddama. — Khwqja-i Jahdn meets the Sultdn* 

Shwija-i Jah£n heard that Eiw4mu-1 MuUc Eh&n-i Jahdn 
had joined the Sultdn. * * * His mind became greatly tronbled, 
and he reflected that as his proceedings had originated in error, 
no good could come of them. He resolved, therefore, to go to 
the Sultdn and explain his error, trusting in Gtxi’s protection. 
Accordingly he started from Dehli on a Thursday, and on the 
same day arrived at IsmdMl,^ which is twenty-four hoB distant. 
On the next day, being Friday, after prayers, he proceeded to 
Hauz-i Khdss-i ’Aid. Here the nobles, who were faithful Ho 
him, Malik Hasan, Malik Khattdb, Malik Hisdmu-d din Uzbek, 
and others, being uneasy in their minds, went to him and said 
that they perceived he was resolved upon going to Sultdn Firoz, 
and inquired what he advised them to do. He told them that 
in prefexring the son of Sultdn Muhammad Shdh, he had no 
object or design of bis own in view. * * * When he heard that 
Sultdn Muhammad was dead, that the fklughals were pressing 
on, and that Firoz Shdh and Tdtdr Khdn were missing, he acted 
as he thought best for the public welfare and the safety of the 
country. He had been guilty of* many faults and errors, but 
the cries and pressure of the people on all sides had urged him 
on; otherwise he would have taken no part in the matter. 
He then went on to say that during the late reign he*had 
called firoz Shdh his son, and had been addressed by him as 
father, and his wives had been in the custom of going to the 
house of Firoz. He knew not what God had decreed for him, 
bat Soltdn Firoz was a kind man, and would listen to what he 
had to say. He would also extend his pardon to the Ehwdja’s 
supporters. 

Ehwdja-i Jahdn was more than eighty years old. His ftame 
was wasted and feeble, and his^hair was white. * * * He was a 

kind-hearted man, mid when his followers heard of the resolution 

• 

^ This ii«large village on ^ road from DehU to fl&nsi. It is now open, 
appazentlj, waa mice etrongly fortified. 
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he had taken, they wept for him, and told him that in affairs of 
royalty no consideration is pud to the relation of father and son, 
and no excnses of error can be admitted. Sult&n Firoz, although 
a good man, could not act differently from kings in general. The 
Khw&ja replied, “I may turn back and fortify myself in Dehli, 
but although I have an army md. elephantg, Sult&n Firoz will 
take the place, and Muhammadan ladies will foil into the hands 
of the ruffians of his army. In my old age I should do that 
for which I should be called upon to account in the judgment. 
I have not much longer to live; come what may, God’s will bo 
done! ** His adherents seeing him thus resolved, some accom¬ 
panied him to Sultan Firoz, and some fled. 

Khw4ja-i Jah4n accordingly proceeded to Fath4b4d. The 
author has been informed that, on his arrival, the Sultdn was 
seated on his throne holding a court, and the £hw4ja went into 
his presence with a chain around his neck, his turban off, a 
tdlika (?) on his head, and a naked sword fostened to his throat, 
and took liis standing low down among the attendants. * * • 
The Sultan directed his turban to bo replaced upon his head, 
and sent his own chaiidol to convoy him to the grass plot, where 
ho promised to meet and converse with him. * * * 

Tenth Mukaddama.—Conversation of the ,8ultdn with his nobles 

about Khwdja-i Jahdn. 

Sultai) Firoz was desirous that no evil should come to Khwdja-i 
Jah4n, and wished to reinstate him as tvazir, * * ♦ but the Khdus, 
nobles, and officials, having met and consulted, arrived at the 
unanimous opinion that it was improper to look over auch a 
political offence. * * * They accordingly went to the Sultdn and 
said that as Dehli had now come into his hands, and the Khw4ja-i 
*Jab4n had joined him, all apprehension upon that ground was 
removed; they therefore desired tile royal permission to set out 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca* The Saltan perceived thmr meaning, 
and, speaking in kind and gentle words, said: *Vlt was a high 
duty of kings to overlook any irregular acts of their officers/' 
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• • • Th^ replied, “ That the offences of royal senrants were 
of two classes—one small, the other great. The yenial ofiTences 
were those against property, the graver, those against authority; 
the former might be excused, but the latter ought not to be for¬ 
given. Olemency in such cases was sure to be followed by re¬ 
pentance. The Khw&ja, in his inordinate thirst for distinction, 
had raised a child to the royal dignity, and had squandered vast 
wealth among the people.” * • • Sult&n Ffroz saw that th^ 
were resolved, heart and soul, upon the destruction of the Khwija. 
This made him very anxious and thoughtful, so that he grew 
* pale. In this state he remained for some days—his heart rent 
with sorrow. At length he called 'lmddu-1 Mulk to a private 
interview, and told him to go to the friends and supporters of 
the throne and tell them that the Sultdn placed the case of 
EJiw4ja-i Jah&n in their hands. They might do with him what 
seemed to them best, for the Sultan had given up the case. • * • 
They accordingly agreed that as the Ehw&ja was aged, the estate 
of S&m&na should be assigned to him in and so he was 

ordered to go there and devote his days to religion. • ♦ • The 
Ehw&ja set out for S&m&na, and had made some stages when Sher 
Eh&n overtook him, but did not go to see him. * * * So the 
unfortunate noble saw plainly that the Eh&u had come on no 
errand of mercy, but rather to effect his destruction. * • Next day 
he asked Sher Kh&n for some tents, into one of which he went, 
performed his ablutions and said his prayers. * * * He then 
looked at the executioner and asked if he had a sharp sword, 
and the executioner, who was a friend of the Ehw&ja’s, showed 
his w^ipon. The old man then told him to make his ablutions, 
say hb prayers, and use his sword. When the man had com¬ 
pleted his devotions, the Ehw&ja bowed his head to his prayer- 
carpet, and while the name of God was on his lips his friend' 
severed his head from his bodjf. ^ 

Eleventh Mukaddama.—Arrival of Sulttk Mroz at Hdnak, 

The Sult&n%eing relieved from all apprehension on account 
of Dehli, marriied in great state from K^da towards the dty. 
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After several stages he arrived at Hinid, where he went to wait 
upon the Shiukhu-1 IsUra Shaikh Katbu>d din. * * * The 
Shukh siud to him, “ I hane heard it sidd that you are addicted 
to wine; hut if Sult&ns and the heads of religion give themselves 
up to wum>bibbing, the wants of the poor and needy wiU get 
little attention.’’ * • • The Sultan thereupon said that he would 
drink no more. After this the Shaikh said that he had been 
informed that the Sult&n was passionately fond of hunting; but 
hunting was a source of great trouble and distress to the world, 
and could not be approved. To kill ray animal without neces¬ 
sity was wrong, and hunting ought not to be prosecuted farther 
than was necessary to supply the wants of man—all beyond this 
was reprehensible. The Sultan, in reverence of the Shaikh, 
promised to abstain from hunting. * * * 

Twe^h Mukaddama.Intervkw with Shaikh Kutbu-d din-i 
Mumwwar and Shqikh Nasiru-d din Mahmud at Hdnsi, 

Thirteenth Mukaddama.—-•Arrival of Sultan Firoz Shah at DehlL 

When^the Sultan reached Dehli, the drums of joy were beaten, 
and the citizens decked themselves out in their jewels and best 
clothes. Pavilions {kaha) were erected and were decorated accord¬ 
ing to the custom prevailing in the times pf former kings. Six 
of these pavilions were raised, and for twenty-one days a continual 
festival was maintained. One kuj of tanImA was expended in each 
pavilion in food and sherbet, and no one was excluded. * * * 

Fmrieenth M%thaddatm.-^The Sultan* a fostering ears of the people 
of Dehli and Jm remission of arrears. 

* * * In those days Khwija Fakhr Sh&di was accountant- 
general. After Sult&n Muhamdhd returned from Daulat&b&d,^ 
he lent the people of Dehli ^peMy equivalent to two krors (of 
iankasfy for the purpose of restoring the land, villages, and 
quarters which had ftdlen into ruin during the dayg^of the famine. 

, ' Ih hrord nuU. 
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This money remained in the hands of the people, and Khw6ja-i 
Jah&n, after the death of Snlt&n Muhammad, took the people of 
Dehli under his protection, and they in their greediness joined 
themselves to him. When Sultin Firoz ascended the throne at 
Thatta, the Ehw&ja distributed jewels and diamonds among them. 
All the money lent and the jewels stood against the names 
of the parties concerned in the government books. Fakhr Sh&di, 
the accountant, brought the fact to the notice of Firoz Shdh. 
After thinking over the matter, the Sultin consulted Kiw4mu*l 
Mulk as to what ought to be done, * * * and that minister re- 
• plied, “That Sultdii Muhammad had deemed it expedient to make 
loans to the people, and that the £hwaja-i Jahdn had squandered 
the jewels and wealth in prosecution of his projects and vain 
desires; therefore it would not bo seemly to demand their res¬ 
toration. The people were in great distress and poverty ; if such 
a claim were made, they would be reduced to utter helplessness 
and ruin, and not one jot of the debt* and jewels would be 
realized.” • * • The Sultdn then asked him how he ought to pro¬ 
ceed, and the £h4n advised him to have all the accounts brought 
into the public court, and there to destroy them in the jpresence 
of all the people, so that they might bo relieved from their great 
anxiety. The Sult&n heartily approved of this advice, and by 
his direction the records of the debt and of the jewels were 
brought into his court, where they were publicly cancelled. * • • 
At this time the Sultdn appointed Kiw4mu-l Mulk his trozlr, 
and bestowed upon him the insignia of his office. * * * The 
revenues of Dehli, during the fiuty years which Sultdn Firoz 
reigned, amounted to six krors and seventy-five laca of tankas 
(67,500,000). 

FiJUenth Mukaddama.—SuUdnJFiroz makes new rul^ for grants 

of revenue} 

The Sult&n showed‘great liberHity in his grants of revenue, 
and excited the cupidity of a host of expectants. To some he 

1 "—plural of tdn, a loaf. Grants of reveme ixistead of salariw or 

pecuniary allowsaoeo. 
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gare 10,000 tonJboa, to others 5,000, and to others 2,000, aceord- 
ing to the respective ranks and claims of the different office¬ 
bearers. This method (of paying officials) was introduced by 
Sult&n Firoz, and remains as a memorial of him. In the reigns 
of former rulers of Dehli it had never been the rule to bestow 
villages as stipends upon office-bearers. The author has under¬ 
stood from, various historians that Sult&n 'A14u-d din used to 
speak of this practice with disapprobation, and say that in every 
village granted there would be two or three hundred residents, all 
of whom would receive pay (from the grantee). Such a number 
of pensioners would give rise to pride and insubordination, and 
if they were to act in concert, there would be danger of rebellion. 
With these feelings there is no wonder that 'Al&u-d-din refused 
to make grants of villages, and paid his followers every year with 
money from the treasury. But when Sult&n Firoz came to the 
throne, ho dismissed such thoughts from his heart, and during 
the forty years of his reign he devoted himself to generosity and 
the benefit of Musulm&ns, by distributing villages and lands 
among his followers. In the whole of these forty years not one 
leaf of dominion was shaken in the palace of sovereignty.^ Jhese 
facts are among the glories of his reign. • ♦ * 

Another law made by Firoz Sh4h was this: If an officer of 
the army* died, he was to be succeeded his son; if he had no 
son, by his son-in-law; if he had no son-in-law, by his slave 
ighuldm ); if he had no slave, by his nearest relation; and if 
be had no relations, by his wives. During the whole of his reign 
he made it a rule that, under all circumstances, the succession 
of every person should be clewrly defined. • • * 

Swteenth Mukaddarna.-^8ultdn Fkroz^s fostering care of his 

sulg^ets. 

* * * Unwise regulations had been made in former reigns, and 
the raiyais and subjects were oppressed in the payment oi 
revenue... Several writers told the author of this work that it 

^ 1!3iAtii,f3ieie wasnonlidU^ * Take m jumlah i g<Mn i luukm. 

19 


voxi. m.. 
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-was the practice to leave the raiyat one cow and take away all the 
rest. Sult&n Firoz made the laws of the Prophet his guide, 
acting zealously upon the principles they laid down, and pro¬ 
hibiting all that was inconsistent therewith. No demand in 
excess of the regular government dues was to be made, and the 
officer who made any such exaction was to make full repaxarion. 
Brocades, silks, and goods required for the royal establishments 
were to be purchased at the market price, and the money pud. 
* • ♦ Such rules were made that the raiyata grew rich, and were 
satisfied. * • * Their homes were replete with grain, property, 
horses, and furniture; every one had plenty of gold and silver; 
no woman was without her ornaments, and no house was want- 
ino: in excellent beds and couches. Wealth abounded and com- 
ibrts were general. The whole realm of Behli was blessed with 
the bounties of the Almighty. 

Seventeenth Mukaddama. — l^&rfidy of KhuaHi Malik and Khudd-- 

wand~zdda. 

While Firoz* Sh&h was engaged at Dehli in arranging ^he 
affairs of government, ^Ehud&wand-z&da, daughter of Sultdn 
Tughlik Sh&h, was also residing there with her husband, Ehusrd 
Malik, in a palace which had belonged to the late Sultdn Mu¬ 
hammad. Sult4n Firoz had made it his custom to go every 
Friday after prayers to pay a visit to Ehndawand-zida, and 
whenever he saw her he treated her with the greatest possible 
respect. She also, on her part, shewed every mark of respect 
to him. The Sultdn and £hud4wuid-z4da used to sit down 
together in the robe-room; Khusrd Malik used to stand; and 
Diwar Malik to sit behind his mother, Ehud&wand-z4da. When 
their conversation was over, the princess used to present pdn, and 
the Sultdn depai'ted. So it went on every Friday. Under the 
decrees of God envy and rancour still lurk in the constitution of 
man, and so Khusrfi Malik and Khuddwand-z&da conceived the 
idea of hastening the mid of Sultdn Firoz, and of killing him 
treaoherousdy in the place where he was in . the habit of visiting 
fi^udiwand-zida on Fridays. 
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In the palace there was a long room, haThig two lateral 
chambers. These rooms Khnsrd Malik filled with men armed 
from head to foot, and gave them instructions that when Khudi- 
wand'Z&da adjusted the garment round her head, they were to 
rush forth and' cut off the Sult&n's head. Khusrd Malik also 
concealed some more armed men under the floor of the outer 
gateway, who were directed to Ml upon the Sultdn and despatch 
him shoulfl he succeed in escaping from the inside of the palace. 
« » « 'WTien Friday came, the Shltdn paid his accustomed visit, 
and sat down to converse as usual. . D4war Malik, son of Khud&- 
waud-zMa (but, as the author has been informed, by another 
husband than the base Khusrd Malik), sat behind his mother. 
He took no part in the plot, and when he saw the Sult&n, he 
made signs that he should depart quickly and secure himself in 
his own palace. The Sultdn took the hint and rose to depart. 
Khudawand-zdda pressed him to wait until the pdn was 
served, but he said that Fath Kh4n was sick, and he must 
hasten away, but that he would come another day. The armed 
men in concealment were not informed of what passed, and so the 
Sultdn escaped from the room. The men who were hidden in the 
gateway knew the Sultdn had gone in, but they were unaware 
of his having come out, and so, by the grace of God, the Sultdn 
got away safe from the house of Khudd.wand-z4da. 

As soon as he got outside the house (into the court-yard), the 
Sultdn raised a loud cry for his followers, but as it was Friday 
most of the nobles had gone back; Rdi Bhiru ^ Bhatti remained 
in attendance. When the Sultan came forth very excited, he cried 
out in a fierce tone, Edi Bhird, give me the sword which thou 
hast in thine hand ! ” The Ed.! perceived that he was in a state 
of great excitement, and replied, I will draw my sword and 
will follow your Majesty; will you not proceed home ?** With¬ 
out heeding what was said, the Sultan snatched the swe^ 
from the hands of tlm Bdi, and drew it; then getting safely atroy 
from Iho buildings of Sultdn Muhdmmad's harem, he mounted 

^ name if written 
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to the top of the huthh (palace). The princes and nobles were 
instantly summoned, and they surrounded the dwelling of Khusrd 
Malik and Khud£wand-z4da. The armed men were brought 
forth, and, on being questioned, told all the truth of the matter. 
The Sultdn asked if they were not aware of what had passed. 
They replied with one voice that the Almighty had closed the 
eyes of their perception, so that they were aware of the Solt&n's 
going into the house, but did not know of his coming but. 

When the facts were proved; the Sultdn ordered Shad6.wand- 
z&da into retirement and settled an allowance upon her. She had 
very great wealth, by the power of which Khusrd Malik had 
hoped to effect his designs; all this was brought into the public 
treasuiy. Khusru Malik was banished, and D&war Malik was 
directed to pay a visit to the Sult4n at the beginning of every 
month, wearing an overcoat and slippers on his feet.^ 

Eighteenth Mukaddama.—SuUdn Flroz adopts a Khutha, including 
the names of former Sultdns for tho public prayws of Fridays 
and FesUrnh* Account of the edicts issued by Mm. 

**•••*« 

1. On the names used in the hhutba.--^li had been a rule among 
the Sultins of Dehli that the name of the reigning monarch only 
was mentioned in the prayers of Sabbaths and Festivals, and no 
reference was made to former Sult&ns. When Sult&n Firoz came 
to the throne, they were about to follow the same rule, and to 
mention his name only in the khutba: but he disapproved of the 
omission of former kings, and ordered that a hhutba should be said 
first in the names of former kings, and then one in which his own 
name should be mentioned. In accordance with this decree, the 
Sultdns in the following list were spedally selected to be named 
in the khutba 1. Sultdn Shah&bu*d din Muhammad S&m; 
2. Shamsu>d din Altamsh; 3. N&sim-d din Mahmdd; 4. 
Ghiydsu-d din Balban; fi. Jal&lu-d din Firoz;. 6. *Al&n-d din 
Muhammad Khilji; 7. Kutbu-d din Mub&rak; 8. €lhiydsu-d 

' ^ (jO* J • 
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din Tnghlik 9. Snltto Modiammad; 10. Firoz Sh4h. 

Twa names were selected to be mentioned after that of Shlt&n 
Firoz Shdh; viz., 1. Muhammad bin Firoz Sh4h ; 2. ’A14a-d 
din Sikandar Sh6h; and till the end of the reign these names 
were mentioned in the prayers. * * * 

2. Account of the ediotB on tmUere qf royalty. —Sult4n Firoz 
Sh&h issued twenty-one edicts (jdkka) and thirty-one instructions 
(^aldmat) upon matters of royalty. The author here inserts their 
titles for the benefit of his readers. 1. On the khutha ; 2. On 
the sandal-wood throne; 3. On the imperial cornelian signet, 
etc., etc.^ 


Kism II.— The Two Expeditions to Lakhnauti and the 
Campaigns against JAjnagab and !N'a6arkot. 

^ First Mukaddama.—The first expedition to Lakhnauti, 

About 70,000 men of the l^ans and maliks having assembled, 
Firoz Shih marched with his no*bles and great men to Lakhnauti. 
* * •^h4n-i Jah4n remained behind at Dehli. 

Second Mukaddama.—The Sultan lays siege to Lakhnauti. 

Sh4h Firoz marched triumphantly through Hindustan and 
reached Bengal in gre^t strength. * * When he arrived on 

the banks of the Kosi, after resting for a short time, he found 
the army of Shamsu-d din posted in force on the other side of 
the river, near its junction with the Ganges.^ The passage ap¬ 
peared difficult, so the Sult&n marched 100 kos up the Eosi, and 

^ Tbis list of haa pnzded the copyists, from tkeir having apparently under- 
stqpd the word nklm in its oomunD signifioaticHiof *' coin,” not in that of ** role, x^- 
Is^tloiL*' Taken in &is latter sense, t^e title of the list quite agrees with its contents. 
The MS. of the East India library, Eo. 100^ gives interlineary explanations of smne 
the words,yrhioh explanations ore copied aspart of the original text by the ec^yists 
td Sir H. Effiot^ and Mr. Thonuufa MSS. Sir H. Elliot’s scribe appends a mar¬ 
ginal note lliit ** fire whole is evidently ertoneous, and t correct list is defiraMe,** 
end fixe writer tt Mr. Thomas’s copy thought the list so manifesfiy wrong fiuit**he 
lus lioteidered thin the hook,but oo^ed it on a separate piece of papw.” . 

* This sentence is derived fimn anofiier passage whieb laya the pofifitm me V 
fim ha^ of thq Stan p^Jnngasx an# eu the Kosi, etc. 
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crossed it below Ohamp&rui,^ at the place ^ere the riyer issnM ‘ 
from the mountain. Here a ford was found, but the ran 
with such force that stones of five hundred maw weight were 
borne along like straws. The Sult&n ordered a line of elephants 
to be drawn across the river, both above and below the ford, 
to facilitate the passage. The upper line was to break the 
force of the current; the lower line was furnished with ropes, 
to which men carried away by the stream might cling. • * • 
When Shamsu-d din heard that the Sult&n had succeeded 
in crossing the river, he fled in great alarm with all his 
forces to Ikd&la, and the Sult&n followed by way of Cham- 
p&ran and Bachap.^ Shamsu-d din abandoned the town of 
Pandwah, and shut himself up in Ikd&la, pursued by the 
Sult&n, who closely besieged the place and threw up batteries 
(kungura\ and dug entrenchments all round it. The forces of 
Shamsu-d din came out daily from Ikd&la to make a display,* 
and were received with showers of arrows. They were at length 
compelled to take shelter in the islands (jatdir) of Ikd&la. The 
country was overrun by the troops of the Sult&n, and all the 
rdos, rdrm^ and mminddrs of Bengal, who joined the Sult&n, 
were &vourably received. Many people of the country of Bengal 
also came over to him. 

When hostilities had thus gone on fiercely for some time be¬ 
tween the two sovereigns, unfriendly weather sowed the seed of 
heat in the moist earth, and the sun was about to enter the sign 
dancer* The Sult&n therefore callod a council, and after much 
secret debate it was resolved that Shamsu-d din had taken refuge 
and Citified hims^ in the islands of Ikd&la, with the belief that 
when Ute nuns casne on, and the country became inundated, the 

^ So in Sir H. MS. Hr. ThoouO'B has of the East 

India library . 

’ Far.: Banii doaa not mentioit fhaaa 

plues, but sayi aini^ the amnA was woogh Oorakkj^, Eluaoaa, and Ilirhiit. 
He repreaeata'the nU* of OondAfsr Mtd'Hharaan sa making 
to the Snltto and fohoirii^ Mat talahhowd' ' 
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Saltin would be obliged to retreat. It was therefore expedient 
that the Sultdn should fiill back strategically a few koB and see 
what would happen.' This plan was approved, and aceordingly 
next day the Sult&n retreated seven kos towards Dehli. Some 
kaUmdara were then craftily sent to Ikd&la, with instructions that 
if they were brought before Shamsu-d din, they were to report 
that the Sult&n was in full retreat, with all his forces and 
baggage, towards Behli. The kaUndarB^ being captured, were 
taken into the presence of Shamsu«d din, to whom they told the 
story they had been taught, and.he, believing it, * • * de- 
determined to go out of Ikd&la and harass the retreat. 

Third Mukaddama.~—Battle between S^tdn Firoz and Shanuu->d 
din. Capture ofjifiy dephants and slaughter of one lac of the 
pei^le of Bang and Bangdla, 

When ShamsU'd din heard that Sult&n Firoz had retreated 
towards Dehli, he made up his mind to pursue him. Some 
writers say that Firoz Sh&h left his camp {rakht) standing, 
others that he caused part of his baggage to be burned. Sult&n 
ShamsU'd din came out in pursuit with a force which consisted 
of 10,000 horse, 200,000 infantry like the infantry of Subuk- 
tigin, and fifty mighty elephants. Firoz Sh&h had marched 
seven kos^ and the place where he vfas lying in wait was on 
the bank of the river where the eddies had formed a ford. 
His baggage was in the act of crossing at this ford, when, 
unexpectedly, the Sult&n of the Bengalis came up and rushed 
to the attack. • * * * When the Snlt&n heard that the 
enefoy had arrived in great force, he proceeded to draw up his 
ahny in three divisions. Malik Dil&n, the HBr-shikdr^ had 
command of the right wing, consisting of 30,000 horse, and the 
left wing, also consisting of 30,000 warriors, was commanded by 
Malik His&m Naw&. The centre, consisting likewise of SO^OOO 

> iani asysOw xtina^ere at liaiidt and the ooontry wai low and lialde te daa|p 
faiMidatioaa. llkeiBsefaitoa also were so large and aameroos tbit BdOisr aattato 
honit woeld lum beau to endoretheir stings. 
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men, ma under T&t&r Kh&n. The Saltan himself proceeded 
from one division to another, encouraging his men. * * * The 
elephants were divided among the three divisions. * • • All 
preparations being made, the drums were beaten, and the din 
of war arose between the two armies. When Shamsu-d din 
perceived the Sultdn's army drawn up in battle array, he feared 
and trembled like a willow-leaf, for he found that he had been 
deluded by the kalandara to bring his forces out of his strong¬ 
hold ; all he could now do was to resign himself to the decrees of 
fate. 

The fight began with the left wing under His&mu-d din Naw&, 
and was stoutly maintained. The right wing also under Malik 
Dildn became hotly engaged. • ♦ • When the time for shooting 
arrows was past, they used their spears and swords, and when 
the conflict became even yet closer, the brave warriors seized 
each other by the waistbands, and grappled in deadly strife. * • • 
After much fighting and slaughter, Shamsu-d din retreated and 
fled towards his own city. Tdt&r Khan, with the centre of the 
Sultan’s army, strongly reinforced from both wings, pursued; 
and the Bengali army having abandoned Pandwah, continued its 
flight to Ikd&la. Tdt&r Khan cried, ‘*0 8ham*i aiydh (Black 
Sun), whither art thou running I A man ought to show his face, 
not turn his back: stop for a moment and feel the strength of 
Firoz Shdh’s lads!Shamsu-d din, however, pursued his flight, 
heedless of everything. Forty-eight elephants were taken, and 
three were slain. The King of Bengal, out of all his enormous 
force, fled with seven horsemen, and his whole army was scattered. 
The place where Firoz Sh&h had taken his position on the fiver 
was seven kos from Ikddla. * * * Sultdn Shamsu-d din took 
reiiige in the fort of Ikd&la, and by dint of great exertion the 
commander succeeded in closing the gate, but Firoz Sh&h's forces 
occupied the town. When the arrival of Firoz Shih became 
known, all the ladies and. respectable women went to the top of 
the fort, and when th^ saw him they uncovered their he^, 
and in their distress made great lamenta^n. The Sult&n saw 
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their state and heard their wailings; he thereupon reflected 
that he had occupied the city, had overcome many Musulmdns, 
had taken possession of the country, and that the Khufba would 
be said in his name. To storm the fort, put more Musulm&na 
to the sword, and expose honourable women to ignominy, would 
be a crime for which he could not answer in the day of judg¬ 
ment, and which would leave no difference between him and the 
Mughals. 

Tdtdr Kh&n repeatedly urged the Sultin to retain the territory 
he had conquered, but the Sultdn was adverse to annexation, 
observing that many of the sovereigns of Dehli had come into 
this country and had subdued it, but none of them had deemed 
it prudent to remain there long. For Bengal was a land of 
swamps,^ and the noble^ of the country passed their lives in their 
islands {jazdlrdt). It would not do therefore for him to act 
differently from all his sovereign predecessors, so Firoz Shah 
turned back after having changed the name of lkd41a to Xz4dpur. 
Tdtdr Kh4n acted with great bravery in this war, and pressed the 
retreat of Sultin Shanisu-d din with great vigour. Ho at one 
time during the pursuit resolved to put the fugitive prince to 
the sword, but he abandoned that design and fell back slowly to 
Firoz Shdh. ♦ • • 


Fourth Mukaddama.—Return of Firoz Shdh to Delhi, 


When the Sultin resolved upon returning home from Bengal 
all his followers were much pleased. An order was given for 
collecting the heads of the slain Bengalis, and a silver tanka was 
offered for eveiy head. The whole army went busily to work, 
and brought in the heads of the slain and piled them in heaps, 
receiving in payment the silver tankM. The heads were counted 
and amounted to rather more than 180,000, for the battle had 
raged fl>r a whole day over an extent of seven ha. * * * 


» Tteee MSS. agree in reading or words which have no sppropKisiB 

nuoBdiig, A note in ^e msigin of one MS. suggests J».j “mud,** iad fliM - 
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The Sult&n then turned with his army md marched quic^y 
towards Dehli. When he reached Pandwi^,^ the khutba was said 
in his name, and he changed the name of the place to Eiroz&b&d. 
The new names which he gave to Ikd&la sftid Pandwah were made 
permanent and were entered in the Government records as 
** i^zid-pur, otherwise Ikddla, and “ Firoz&b&d, otherwise 
Pandwah.'*' When the Sult&n arrived on the hanks of the Kosi 
the rains came on, and orders were given for the troops to embark 
in boats {Jciahtihd^i hand-kushd). The whole army thus crossed 
over. When Shamsa>d din entered Ikd&la, he seized the 
Governor, who had shut the gates, and had him executed. 

As the Sult&n was returning, he sent forward to Dehli a 
despatch announcing his conquest of Lakhnauti. Kh&n-i Jah&n 
Makb&l had been left in Dehli as deputy, and when the news 
of the victory arrived, great rejoicings were carried on for 
twenty-one days, * * • and gr^t preparations were made for 
the reception of the Sult&n. * • • When he entered the city, 
forty-eight elephants, captured at Lakhnauti with their howdahs 
and housings, marched at the head of the victorious army. 
* * * In this, the Snlt&n'’s first expedition to Lakhnauti, he was 
engaged eleven months. 

Fifth Mukaddama.^^Founding of the city of Sie&r F^roaah, 

After returning victorious from Bengal, Sult&n Firoz passed 
several successive years riding about DehU. The author was told 
by his fikther that, in the second year after the Bengal campaign, 
the Sult&n was in the neighbourhood of His&r Firozah, and exerted 
himself actively and liberally in endeavouring to provide-fi>r the 
needs of the countiy. It was at this time that His&r Firozah 
was founded. * * * In the place now occupied by the city two 
large and populous villages formerly stood, which were called 
Ghr^t Lar&s and Little Lar&s, There were fifty kharake included 
in Great Lar&s, and forty in Little Lar&s. In this oountiy tbem 

' Btovart oslh U *’Pn]tdiut,^ and Mys it is em Maids.—«Hutov]r ef 

Beagal,” p 84. 
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is no other Tillage than the kkarak^ The neighbonihood of 
Great Lar&e. greatly pleased Salt&n Fires, and he tibiought it 
woald be jrell to baild a city there, for it was Tery deficient in 
water, and during the' hot season laraTellers who came from 
Tr&k and Khnr&s&a had to pay as much as four jitah for a 
pitcher foil. So the Bult&n resolved to build a city, being 
fiilled with hope that if he built a town for the benefit of 
Musnlm&ns, God would provide it with water. He therefore 
began the work, and persevered in it for several years, assisted 
by his nobles and ^at men. Hard stone was brought fiom 
the hills of Kars&i, and was used with strong quicklime and 
burnt bricks. A fort of great extent and height was com¬ 
menced. Various officers were appointed to superintend different 
portions of the work, and busied themselves in their respective 
duties, so that in course of time the fort was completed. The 
Sult&n gave to the place the name of Hisar Firozah. When 
the fort was finished, a ditch was dug round it, and the earth, 
which was taken from its bed was spread on each side of the 
ditch, and along the banks of the ditch battlements were built. 
Inside the fort a large and deep tank was formed, the water of 
which ran into the ditch and replenished it fiom year to year. 
Inside the fort a palace was built, which had no equal in the 
world, and the various apartments of which were contrived with 
infinite pains. One of the arrangements of this palace was that 
any person, having a general acquaintance with the place, after 
passing through several apartments, would arrive at the centre. 
This central apartment under the palace was very dark, and the 
passives were narrow, so that if the attendants did not guide 
riie visitor he would never be able to find his way out. Indeed, 
it is said that A servant once wentjnto that place, and after be 
bad been missing for some days, the guards went there in seartfii 
of Mm and rescued him from the durkness. * * * 

f > c 

iaiteadof 


^ One MS. rwds J 

' ' ..’■..ih'..• ■ 

Ifr. Thmnu'f copy haa 
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The Sdt&n, perceiving that there was a great scarcity of water, 
resolved in his munificence to bring a supply thither. He ac¬ 
cordingly conducted two streams (/d) into the city jfrom two 
rivers; one from the river Jumna, the other from the Sutlej.^ 
That from the Jumna was called Bajiw&h, and (the other) Alagh- 
khini. Both these streams were conducted through the vicinity 
of Kamdl, and, after a length of about eighty koi, discharged 
their waters by one channel into the town. The author's frther 
was then in the service of the Court, and h^d the office of Shah^ 
navis. He informed the author that Sultdn Firoz was occupied 
two years and a half^ in building the town. When it was built 
he laid out many gardens and planted many trees, including all 
sorts of fruit trees. ♦ * * Previous to this time there had been 
an autumn harvest, but the spring harvest friled, because wheat 
would not grow without water. After the canals had been dug, 
both harvests came to maturity. 

Before tl^s time, in the days of the old kings, this country had 
been entered in the revenue accounts as belonging to the division 
(skikk) of Hdnsi; but now that Hisfir Firozah had been built, 
the Sultin ordered that from henceforth the division should be 
called Hisfir Firozah, and that the districts {iktd^df) of H&nsi, 
Agrowah,^ Fafh-fibad, and Sarsuti, as far as Salaurah and Khizr- 
&b&d, with some other districts, should all be included in the 
division of Hisfir Firozah.*,* • • 

1 jUl fliiee MSS. agree that the canals were brought from tm men, bat the MS. 
of the India Office Library alone mentions the Suttq. The cause of the omission is 
palpable: two lines commence with the word /Am, and one of these has been passed 
oTcr. 

* JOiHtim ; lit. two halm. 

* Two MSS. haTe «'Agtah.*' 

4 7 h|g siiBply means thi^ the new town of Histr S^zah was made the aadar or 
chief place of &e Terenua diyision, instead of Hftnffi. The word thikk is not a 
common revenne term, hnt its meaning is that of '“dirision, separating,’' and there 
can he no donht of the aense hi which it ia here employecL Mr. ^mea in the 
Glossary (II., 17) quotea and tnuulatea the passage with some donht. The mb 
which he comments upon is given correctly in one MS., ** nU iMbi$hUmA whi^ is 
certainly preferaUa to the ina ppro pt inte which ha adopts from the 

MB* 1002 of tiie Bast India L^noy. 
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Sixth Mukaddama, Settlement of the Sooemgn*e r&xtal 

(jxtikdmtt4 amldk)} 

Firoz Sh4h thus established two cities by land and by water— 
the city of Fath-ib&<d, of which an account has been given in 
a former chapter, and the city of His&r Firozah, which has 
just been described. Numerous water>courses were brought into 
these places, and an extent of from eighty to ninety hoe in 
these districts was brought (under cultivation), in which there 
were many towns ai^l villages, as the kaehm ^ Janid’ and Dahd- 
tarath, and the town of Hdnsi and its dependencies. In every 
town and village great advantage was derived from the supply 
of water. The king therefore convened a general assembly of 
judges, lawyers, and doctors, and demanded of them an opinion 
upon this question: “ If a man with great labour and expendi¬ 
ture of money conducts water into certain districts, so that the 
inhabitants thereof realize a large profit, ought he or not to 
receive any return for his trouble and outlay V* '^They were 
unanimously of opinion that the benefactor was entitled to the 
right of sharh^ that is to say, ten per cent. The Sult4n ac¬ 
cordingly realized his eharhy and included it in his rent-roll. 

Like unto former kings, he brought many waste into 

cultivation, and subject to the payment of rent; but the pro¬ 
ceeds of such lands were devoted to the learned and religious, 
among whom they were apportioned, hnd the public treasury was 
by this means relie v^ed. The king’s rental was thus increased from 
two sources, firom the sharh, and secondly from the newly culti¬ 
vated lands.^ A sum of about two lace of tankae was in this 
way added to the king’s i^evenuo. No king of Dehli had ever 

' The word tmMk is used to dsngnate the sovereign's priv&te rental as distinct 
from toe menue of the pnbUlFtteasaiy. 

* The name ** Jsnid'* is found only in the HS. of the East India Library. 

* Sharaia^ an Arabic vorbal roo^ means *'to drink," as a noun, water" or 
"drinking." Here it has a technieal meaning. 

* " amudti " Ut. " dead lands." 

* Xurgdlt-i "Uring village^" as (^posed to toe “dead landa’^ hefrKO 
mentioned. 
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been in the receipt of such an income as Solt&n Firoz now 
enjoyed, and the sovereign’s financial business had so greatly 
increased that separate officers wore appointed for the control of 
the private income of the Sultdn, and the public revenue of the 
State was kept distinct. 

When the rainy season came on, and the rains were at their 
height, officers were appointed to examine the banks of all the 
wateivcourses, and report how far the inundations extended. 
The author's father was several times api^inted on this duty. 
The Sult&n was greatly pleased when he Beard of the spread of 
the waters. If any village in his estate went to ruin, he dis¬ 
missed the officers in disgrace, and so during his reign the 
countiy was thriving and prosperous. 


Sevmth Mukaddama,~-’Intemimo of the 8ultdn with the preceptor 

of the Author at Mdnsi. 

Sult&n IMroz proceeded from His4r Firozah to Hdnsi, in order 
to have an interview with the author’s preceptor, Nuru-d din, 
who had succeeded to the spiritual supremacy (sijfdda) lately 
vacated by the death of Kutbu-d dm. [The SuUdrde object was 
to induce the Shaikh to remoce to Hisdr Firozah, but he declined, 
becaus?Hdnsi Aocf been tlw home of his ancestors emd the abode 
of his predeces8(yr8.'\ In these latter days the accursed (Mughals) 
have captured the city o^Dehli and have plundered and laid 
waste the possessions of Musulmins; but through the protection 
of the Shaikh, the town of H4nsi remained in safety, and the 
people of His&r Firozah, who there took refuge, also found 
security. 


Eighth Mukaddama,’—The building of ^rozdhdd on the river 

Jumna. 


« * * The Sult&n having selected a site at the village of 
G-dwln, on the banks of the Jumna, founded the city of Firoz- 
4b4d, before he went to Lakbuanti the second time. Hero he 
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oommeneed a palace, * * * aad the nobles of hia court having 
also obtained {girifiand) houses there, a new town sprang up, 
fire hoB distant from Dehli. Eighteen places were included in 
this town, the hanha of Indaipat, the sardi of Shaikh Malik 
Y&r Par&n, the sardi of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tdsi, the yillage of 
G&win, the land of Khetw&ra, the land of Lahr&wat, the land of 
Andh&wali, the land of the tardi of Malika, the land of the 
tomb of Sttlt&n Baziya, the land of Bh&ri, the land of Mahrola, 
and the land of Sult&npur. So many buildings were erected that 
from the kasha of lUbarpat to the Kt|shk>i shik&r, five kos apart, 
all the land was occupied. There were eight public mosques, and 
one private mosque. * * * The public mosques were each laige 
enough to accommodate 10,000 supplicants. 

During the forty years of the reign of the excellent Sult&n 
Firoz, people used to go for pleasure from Dehli to Firoz&bdd, 
and from Firoz&b4d to Dehli, in such numbers, that every kos of 
the five kos between the two towns swarmed with pegple, as with 
ants or locusts. To accommodate this great traffic, there wero 
public carriers who kept carriages, mules {sut&r), and horses, 
which were ready for hire at a settled rate every morning after 
prayers, so that the traveller could make the trip as seemed to 
him best, and arrive at a stated time. Palankin-beavers were 
also ready to convey passengers. Thep fare of a carriage was 
four silver jitak for each person; of a mule (jsutitr), six; of a 
horse, twelve; and of a palankin, half a tanka. There was also 
plenty of porters ready for employment by any one, and they 
earned a good livelihood. Such was the prosperity of this 
district; * * but it was so ravaged by the Mughals, that the 
inhabitants were scattered in all directions. This was the will 
of God, and none can gainsay it. 

a 

JYtn^ Mukaddama.’^Arrival of Zafar Khan from Sundr-gdnw to 
seek the protection of Firoz Shdh. 

Za&r;£hiSn was son-in-law of the king of Sundr-gdnWj Who 
was called Sultfin ,F^^ru-d din. The capital, Suniivgiaw, is 
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before Pandwab.^ After Snltdn Firoz returned the first time 
from Bengal, Sult&n Shamsu-d din, in pursuit of revmge, em¬ 
barked in boats, and in the course of a few days reached Bun&r- 
g4nw. Fakhru-d din, who was commonly called Fukhrd, was 
living without any thought of danger at Sun4r-g&nw, where he 
was taken alive and slain immediately by Shamsu-d din, who 
established himself in his territoiy. All the friends and allies 
of Fakhru-d din were scattered; but Za&r Khdn was at that time 
engaged in the country collecting the revenues and examining 
the accounts of the collectors. When he waslnformed of what had 
happened, he was greatly alarmed, and fled from the territory of 
Sun&r-g4nw. He embarked in a boat and departed by the river, 
and afterwards, pursuing tlie most difficult roads, he at length, 
after many hardships, arrived at Thatta, and ftom thence pro¬ 
ceeded to Pehli. He was then conducted to His4r Firozah to 
pay his homage and tell his stoiy to Sultdn Firoz. * * * The 
author's ffither was then in attendance on the Sult&n, and, ac¬ 
cording to his account, Zafar Eh&n was greatly amazed at the 
splendour of the court, because he Jiad never seen the like at 
Lakhnauti. He made an offering of an elephant, and paid his 
compliments. 

The Sultdn having very graciously made many inquiries of 
him, consoled him and told him that, after all his troubles and 
sufferings, he should at length gain his object, and shouM receive 
the double of what he had lost at Sun&r-ginw. * * * Bobes were 
presented to Zafar Eh4n and his followers. On the first day 
he received 30,000 tankas to get his clothes washed,* his title, 
Za&r Khin, was confirmed to him, and the sum of four laes of 
tankas was granted to him and his friends. One thousand horse 

Tbia aeatenoe is doubtftil. One MS. has “ IbiAtydA-i Smdr-ydmo m iakhtydk’i 
Pmdwah petkiar art two otheTs have taJeMgd^-i Fandwah wa Stmdr-gdim. 
pnhiar art^" whioh seems to be nonsense; and a foorUi has **Fandwdh wa Srtkdh.** 
The application of peshtar is not obwoos; it nuj relate to time, place, or estimatioo, 
but it most likely means that Siin&r<.gfinir was a more ancient capital than Fandwah, 
which had b^ only lately establtthed.] 
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and large nombers of footmen veto assigned to him. He was first 
appointed deputy-iMisIr, mid snbseqnently became «u»ir. * * * 

On another day, when the Sult&n held a court, he perceived 
Zafar Kh&n to be downcast and pensive, * • • and he inquired 
the reason why he was so oppressed. • • • He replied that • * 
he was sore distressed, but that if the Sultdn would consider his 
case, his mind would be set at ease. The Sult&n directed him 
to proceed at once to Khfin-i Jah&n in Dehli, whither he him¬ 
self would follow. The Kh&n accordingly took leave of the 
Sultdn and proceeded to Dehli, where he was received with great 
kindness and respect by the !Kh4n-i Jah&n, and was lodged in 
the Green Palace belonging to his majesty. The Sultin soon 
followed hini to Dehli, and, after consulting with the Khdn-i 
Jah&n, directed him to make every suitable preparation for 
avenging the claims of Zafar Kh&n. 

When Sultdn Shamsu-d din heard of the preparations that were 
making against him, he was dismayed, and felt that he could not 
remain in the islands of Ikddla. He deemed it expedient to re¬ 
move to Sun&r-g&nw, which was in the very centre of Bengal, and 
there secure himself against the enemy. He accordingly pro¬ 
ceeded thither, but the inhabitants of that place were instant in 
their supplications to Sultdn Firoz Sh&h for relief from the tyrant. 

» 

Tenth Mukaddama.—8ttUdn Firoz*s eecond ea^ediiion to Lakhnauii. 

* * * As on the first occasion when the Sult&n marched to 
Lakhuf^uti, his army (was large and) consisted of 70,000 cavalry, 
innumerable infantry, 470 warlike elephants, and many barrier- 
breaking.boats (Jkishtihd'-i band-kushd). The warlike fervour was 
so great at the time that many volunteers assembled in Dehli, and 
were sent on by the Sult&n to the army. There were two outer tents. 
{dihiuy^ and two reception tents (bdrydh) ; two sleeping tents, and 
two tents for cooking and domestic work. There were also one^ 

* The aatihoiitiw differ here; three of my four KSS. read ** ham $ad o 

ako one hoadred and eij^ty the fourth has ** nuAam tad 0 hathidd^ nine htnuIrBd 
and eii^ty whidi agrees nith lieut. Leiris’s translation in the Dehli Aiehttelos^Mt 


SO 
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hundred tuid eighty standards of vwnous kinds, eighty-finb ass¬ 
loads of drums and trumpets (tabai o damdntah)^ and camels, 
asses, and horses in great numbers. 

With this brave and well-appointed army the Sult&n marched 
towards Bengal, and Eh&n-i Jah&n was left behind as deputy in 
Dehli. The Kh&n-i 'azam T&t&r Kh&n accompanied the royal 
standards some marches, but was then sent back to His&r 
Firozah. The author learned the cause of this dismissal from 
his &ther, who was then one of the royal attendants {khawd^). 
The Sultin at the beginning of his reign, as is the practice of 
kings, used to indulge in wine from time to time. After starting 
on his campaign the Sult&n encamped with his army and showed 
the utmost care stod attention to its discipline. But it so hap¬ 
pened that one morning they placed some wine before him. It 
is a remarkable ^t that the wines which Firoz Shdh used to 
drink were of various colours and different flavours; some were 
yellow as saffron, some red as the rose, some were white; and 
the taste of all was like sweet milk. Thus the personal at¬ 
tendants of this great king used to serve him with wines of dif¬ 
ferent colours. One morning after prayers the Sult&n called for 
a glass to moisten his throat, and it so happened that T4t&r Kh&n 
came to wait upon him just at the same time. His arrival was 
announced to the Sult&n, who was greatly annoyed at being 
thwarted in his enjoyment; so he desired his son Fath Kh&n to 
see T&t&r Kh&n, and to put him off with some excuse. But T&t&r 
Kh&n was not to be denied; in spite of all excnses he would not go 
away, but went in and sat down, saying that he had a statement 
to make. The Sult&n was thus compelled to invite him in. 

At that time the Sult&n was lying half>naked {ehdn nihmg) 
on his couch; but before the Kh&n came in, he wrapped a garment 
around him, and, rising from his couch, sat down on a coverlet. 
The wine and cups he pushed under the bed, and covered all with 
a sheet. When T&t&r Kh&n entered, he spied what was hidden 
under the bed, and his suspicions were aroused. He was so troubled 
by the sight that his lips ^ed to uttw the usual salutation. The 
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Salt&n spoke not a word, neither did he. At length T&t&r Eh&n 
began to speak (seHoiisly) as if beginning a sermon (ddsidn)^ spying, 
that they were about to march against the enemy, and the time 
was one for repentance, self-abasement, and prayer. The Solt&n 
inquired what he meant, and asked if anything untoward had hap¬ 
pened, and the Kh&n said he perceived certain articles under the 
bed. The Sultin replied that he liked to take a little now and 
then; and T&t&r Eh&n expressed his deep regret that the Sult4n 
should indulge in such a practice. Thereupon the Sultin swore 
an oath that he would drink no more, wine while the Eh&n was 
with the army. Titir Eh&n gave thanks to God and went 
away. The Sult&n sat brooding over the mattej^and thought the 
Eh&n had spoken to him in a disrespectful and unkind manner. 
After some days the Sult&n bethought him that they were not 
near His&r-Firozah, the neighbourhood of which town was in 
a disturbed state; he therefore sent T&t&r Eh&n thither to re¬ 
store order and quiet, and the Eh&n accordingly took his de¬ 
parture. 

The Sult&n then marched through Eanauj and Oudh to 
Jaunp&r. Before this time there was* no town of any extent 
(jshahr-t dbdddn) there, but the Sult&n, observing a suitable site, 4«- 
termined upon building a large town. He accordingly stayed there 
six months, and built a fine town on the bknks of the Eowah,^ to 
which he determined to give the name of Sult&n Muhammad 
Sh&h, son of Tughlik Sh&h, and as that sovereign bore the name 
of Jaun&n, he cafled the place Jaun&npur (Jannpdr). An ac¬ 
count of this fimndation was sent to Khw&ja-i Jah&n at Dehli. 
Jannpdr was made a (capital) city in the reign of the Sult&nu-sh 
Shark Ehw&ja-i Jah&n,* anil 1 intend to give a full account of 
this King of the East in my memoirs (mandkib) of the reign of 
Sdlt&n Muhammad, son of Firoz. After this delay of six 
months, he marched ibr Bengal, and in due time arrived there. 

Snlt^ Shamsu-d din was. dead, and had been succeeded b^ 
Bi^t&n SHamdaT) who, fearing the invading force, fled with $11 
^ Tbe BSmtL ' . * See Steesifs of Bengal,*’ p, Sd. 
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his forces into the islands (jazdir) of Ikdila. Firoz Sh^ snr* 
rounded these islands, and by his command ^1 his forces built 
themselves wooden huts,^ and prepared for battle. 

JEleventh Mukaddama. — Sultan Sikandar takes refuse in his 
fortress,—Fall of a bastion of the fort. 

The Sultin having blockaded the islands of Ikd&la, as above 
stated, ^arrddas (small balistas) and mavyaniks were erected on 
both sides, arrows and darts were dischaiged, the business of the 
siege went on, and conflicts occurred every day. The besieged 
were unable to come out of their fortress, and strict guard was 
kept on both sides by night and day. Suddenly one of the prin¬ 
cipal bastions of fhe fort of Sikandariya fell down, because it was 
unable to bear the men and the immense weight placed upon it. 
A great ciy arose fiom the besiegers before the place and the 
besieged within, and both sides prepared for battle. When the 
alarm reached the ears of the Sult4n, he looked inquiringly upon 
his attendants, and Prince Fath Kh6n suggested that the Bengal 
army had made a sally from Ikd&la. The Sult&n immediately 
called for his dress, and, girding on his arms, he rode to the scene 
of the uproar. There he was met by the impetuous His&mu-l 
Mulk, who told him thal the chief tower had Mien under 
the pressure of the crowds placed upon it, and urged him to 
make an immediate assault and capture the place. The Sult&n 
thought over the proposition, and after serious reflection he 
replied to His&mu-d din, that although it was very desirable 
that the place should be captured, still, if it were taken by 
spdden assault, thousands of worthy and respectable women 
would be subjected to violence and indignity at the hands of grace¬ 
less men, and he was therefore resolved to wait awhile and trust 
in Providence. All the army expected the order for the assault, 
but accepted patiently the royal decision. 

During the night *Hhe King.of the Blacks’* mounted **iJie 
,eastern roof,” and urging his Bengalis to work eneige^cidly, they 
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laboured all night, and, restoring the mined fort, were again pre¬ 
pared fer the attack. The anthofr has been informed by trust¬ 
worthy people that the fort of Ikdfda was built of mud, so that 
it was soon repaired and made ready for action. Fighting re¬ 
commenced and went on, of which no description can be given. 
Provisions at length grew short in the fort, which made the 
Bengalis anxious, and both parties being heartily tired of fight¬ 
ing, the Almighty disposed the two kings for peace. 

Tweyih Mukaddama.—Conduiim of Peace between 8idt&n 
Sikandar and Sultan Firoz^ with ike preeentation of forty 

Sult&n Sikandar and his people being in great distress, he con¬ 
sulted with his ministers as to the best course to be pursued to 
escape from their difficulties. They being unanimous, said that 
the people of Bengal had never been very friendly with the 
people of the Upper provinces,^ because the decrees of fate had 
so ruled j but if the Sult4n would give his consent, they, liis 
servants and well-wishers, would send a person to the ministers 
of Sult4n Firoz Sh&h and make propositions of peace. Sult&n 
Sikandar kept silence, and his advisers retired, observing that 
“Silence is one of the signs of assent.” His ministers accord¬ 
ingly sent a clever, confidential agent to the minister of Bult'&n 
Firoz to open negotiations for peace, representing that * * * 
the combatants on both sides were Muhammadans, and that these 
contentions were productive of evil to the professors of Islim; 
it therefore b^oved the ministers of Sult&n Firoz to make him 
disposed for peace, as Sult&n Sikandar was already inclined. 

'VHien these overtures vtere made to the ministers of Firoz 
193 i 6 h, they assembled together, and, after carefully considering 
the matter, they agreed that the propositions were reasonaMe, 
and that they would recommend them to his acceptance. These 
vrise men accordingly repaired to bis presence, and made known 

* Ftarihdattf lower,oountry,” Twwm ing Bengal; and Uld-4»stf "the upper 
oonntry," ttoasing the provinon dependoit on Debli. 
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to him the proposals of Salt&n Sikandar. He enterteined lire 
proposal, and said that as his*adrersai7 was reduced to distress, 
and was disposed* to peace, it behoved him to listen to the pro> 
position in conformity to the Divine precept that “Peace is 
good,’’ and so stop the sword in its ravages on the people of 
Isldm. After some consideration he replied, that he would 
accept the proposition, on condition that the Khlm>i *azara, Zafar 
Khin, should be placed on the throne in San4r-g4nw. When 
the ministers hoard this resolution of the Sult&n, they * * * 
sent Haibat Eh&n as envoy, to settle the terms of peace. 

The ministers of Sult&n Sikandar met and received the envoy; 
but although Sult&n Sikandar was fully acquainted with all the 
negotiations which had been carried on, he pretended to be in 
ignorance. Haibat Kh4n was, according to trustworthy statements, 
a countryman of his, and had two sous in his service. When 
he set forth the terms on which peace might be made, Sult&n 
Sikandar replied, tliat Sult&n Firoz had been kind to him, and 
that he was very averse to carrying on war and slaughter with him. 
Haibat Khdn conducted himself like an*accomplished ambassador; 
what he had to say he said well, tenderly, and warmly. When he 
perceived that Sikandar also spoke in favour of peace, he said that 
the chief reason why Sult&n Firoz had undertaken the campmgn 
was the establishment of Zafar Eh&n in the country of Sun&r- 
g&nw. Sult&n Sikandar accepted the proposed terms, and i^reed 
to surrender Sun4r-g4nw to Za&r Kh4n. But he added, that if 
this were the object of the campaign, much unnecessary trouble 
had been undertaken; for if an order had been seqt to him from 
Dehli, he would have placed Zafar Eh4n in possession of the 
^lace. 

Haibat Kh4n returned to Sult4n Firoz in high spirits, and 
made an exact report of all that had passed, including Sikondi^s 
consent to allow Za&r Eh4n to occupy Sun4r-g4nw. The Suitin 
was satisfied, and expressed his desire to remun at peace with 
‘ Sikandar, and to look, upon him as a nephew. [HaUxU Sh6m 
mgg&ited (kat Kme fretents thwid he given to BukAn Sikandar 
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and"] the Salt&i sent into the fort d lkd41a, by the hands of 
Malik Eabdl, otherwise ealled Torib&nd, a crown worth 80,000 
imkast uid 500 Taloable Arab and Tnrki horses, with an ex¬ 
pression of his wish that henceforth they might never again draw 
the sword. The Soltin then advanced two marches, while Malik 
Kid^dl proceeded to the fort. It is credibly reported that the 
ditch of the fort of Iskandariya was twenty gaz broad. When 
Malik Eabdl reached it, to show his daring, he made his horse 
take a leap, and the high-spirited animal carried him over in 
safety, to the great amazeinent and admiration of the Bengalis. 
When Malik Kabdl was received, he walked seven times round 
the throne of Sikandar, and placed the crown upon his head and 
the robes upon his breast [expressing in strong terms the hope of 
peace and friendship between the two kings'], Sult&n Sikandar 
asked him what his name was, and he replied, in the Hindi 
language, *^Toribdnd.” The Sultdn again spoke and asked if 
his master had other servants like him, and the Khan replied, 
that he was a slave in the second palace, and that 10,000 men as 
good as he kept night watch over the palace of his sovereign. 
At which Sultdn Sikandar was much amazed. 

Sultdn Sikandar, to show his satisfaction, sent forty elephants 
and other valuable presents, expressing, at the same time, his 
desire that every year there might be»a similar interchange of 
brotherly and friendly feeling between them. So long as these 
two sovereigns lived, presents and souvenirs were exchanged, as 
was well known to their subjects; but when they died, the people 
of fhe two kingdoms did the best they could (rdd-j khwd giriftawd)' 

When the forty elephants were sent to Sultdn Firoz, the Sultdn 
of Ben^ sent one also for Malik Kabdl. Firoz Shdh was 
greatly j^eased, and, in gratifying language, he told Malik 
Kabdl that Sultdn Sikandw had done well in restoring Sundr- 
gdnw to Za&r Khdn, and that he did not intend to interfore 
further about it. He then sent for Za&r Khdn, and directed 
him to proceed, to Sn^-gdnw, offering to remain for a 
where he was, with hb whole force to sustain him. Zafiir Khdn 
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consulted with his friends, and they all agreed that it would be 
impoBsibid for him to stay at Sun&r-g&nw, for all his relations 
and friends had gprished. He therefore returned to the 6ult6n 
and stud that ho and his &mily were so happy and secure under 
the government of Dehli, that he had given up all desire of 
Sunir>g&nw, and had resolved to retain his present position in 
peace. For all the Sult&n*s persuasion he would not return. 
Sultdn Firoz then, to the joy of his friends, went back to his 
garden, and sent off dispatches to Kh&n-i Jah4n. After some 
time, the Sult&n proceeded to Ja^npdr, and &om thence he 
went towards J4jnagar, accompanied by the forty elephants from 
Lakhnauti. 

Thirteenth MtjJaaddMma^—March of Sultan Firoz from Jatmpiir 

to Jajnagar,^ 

When Sult&n Firoz reached Jaunpdr in returning from his 
campaign against Bengal, he determined to proceed to J4juagar, 
and his officials made every preparation for the march. The 
Sult4n left his baggage^ at Earra, and proceeding from thence he 
hastened to Jdjnagar, which place he reached by making suc¬ 
cessive marches through Bihdr. The country of J4jnagar was 
very prosperous and happy. The author's father, who was in 
the royal suite, informed the writer that it was in a very flourish¬ 
ing state, and the abundance of com and fruit supplied all the 
wants of the army and animals, so that they recovered from the 
hardships of the campaign. Sultin Firoz rested at Bandrasi, an 
ancient residence of the arrogant H4is. At that time the B41 of 
J4jnagar, by name Ad4ya, had deemed it expedient to quit 
Barinasi, and to take up his residence elsewhere; so Sult4n Firoz 
occupied his palace. The writer has been informed that there 
were two forts* in Ban4rasi, each populated with a large number 

^ The Jfcjaagai' of Onttaok, eee wprA, pp. 112 and 234. 

■ Two MSS. have slA *‘ihe Xing of 

Bengal proceeded to Karra, iHiidi agreee with lieot. Lewis’e tiaiulatioii in the 
Dehli Journal. The other two MSS. w) jti rU* , 

" the Snltiai left hie baggage trafn at Kanta,’* whi<dL la nndonbtedlj oorreot^ and ii 
eoDflimed by a sabaeqaent paanga in the fiftwidh Jfit^MMaeia, page 816. 
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of people. The B&ls were Brahmans, and it was het4 to be a 
religions dntj that e?erj one who succeeded to the title of E&i 
at Jdjnagar should add something to these forts. They had thus 
grown very large. 

The cowardly of J&jnagar, when he heard of the approach 
of the Sultin’s army, embatked on board a boat in great alarm, 
and took refuge on the water. All his country was thrown into 
oouftision—some of the inhabitants were made prisoners, others 
fled to the hills. Their horses (burda) and cattle became the 
spoil of the array. Those who accompanied the Sult&n relate 
that the numbers of animals of every kind were so great that no 
one cared to take them. Two jitak was the price of a horse 
{burda) ; ^ as for cattle, no one would buy them. Sheep were 
found in such countless numbers, that at every halt great num¬ 
bers were slaughtered. If any were not required, they were left 
behind, because a plentiful supply was sure to be found at the 
next stage. The author has mentioned these matters to show 
the prosperity of the country. He has further been informed 
that the inhabitants had spacious houses and fine gardens ; they 
had even gardens and walks within their houses, and fhiit trees, 
flowers, etc., were cultivated therein. * • * 

The Sult&n left Banfirasi with the intention of pursuing the 
B&i of J&jnagar, who had fled to an isladd in the river, having let 
loose a fierce elephant to occupy the attention of his enemies, and 
to divert them from pursuing him. This elephant was very wild, 
and would allow no Dther elephant to approach him. For three 
days the army was actively engaged in endeavouring to take him 
alive, but failed. By the Sulf&n’s order he was then slain, and 
the Sultin with his army entered the fort. News was then 
brought that in the Jangal there were seven elepliants, and one 
old she-elephant, which was very fierce. The Sult&n resolved 
upon endeavouring to capture these elephants befine conUnuiog 
the purmit of the B&i. 

1 la page 800, ToL IL, I SMogned the mflaaing of ‘‘hoEw" to hetfa, kirtMdef 
** priioiMr.** Tbst itU^ceti^im it ben oonflniied. 
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Fmrtemth Muhaddama, — El^hant hmt Bubmiui<m (/ the 

Rdl of Jdiinagar, 

{Sunt of the Elephante,'] After some days tbe elephants were 
tired and were cut off from their pasture. The elephant-drivers 
then went into the Jangal^ and climbed up the trees; when the 
animals, weak with thirst and hunger, passed slowly under the 
trees, the drivers dropped down upon their backs, and, putUng 
ropes and chains upon them, captured the whole eight. 

After the hunt was over, the Sult&n directed his attention to 
the B&i of J&jiiagar, and entering the palace where he dwelt he 
found many fine buildings. It is reported that inside the Bifs 
fort there was a stone idol which the infidels called Jagan- 
ndth, and to which they paid their devotions. Sult&n Firoz, in 
emulation of Malimud Subuktigin, having rooted up the idol, 
carried it away to Dehli, where he subsequently had it placed in 
an ignominious position. The Sultdn then resolved upon pursuing 
the B4i into his island; but the B&i sent some of his Brahmans 
(pdtar) to wait upon the Snltin. As Sultdns consult with their 
clear-sighted ministers, so do rdis, rdnas, and zamindara take 
counsel with their mahtaa ^ on matters of war. In the country of 
Jdjnagar the mahtaa are called and the H&i of Jdjnagar 

had twenty pd^ars, otherwise called mahtoM^ under whose* advice 
he conducted all the affairs of his State. In great fear, the B&i 
sent five of these pdtara to wait on the Sultin, and make his 
snlnnission; when they represented, with much respect, that the 
B&i had lon|; been a dependent and subject of the Sultfin, and 
they desired to aseertain the Sultfin's intentions. 

When the Sult&n had heard what they had to say, he replied 
that hia intentions had been friendly. He had received certain 
hifrrmation that elephants were as numerous as she^ m the 
Jangal round the B&i^s dwelling, and he had proceeded thither for 
the purpose of hunting. When he fq>proaohed, the Bdi fled in 
alarm, and took refuge in his islands. What was the cause of 

* Thu word it wiitteii sialAi imd Msite ia ifat ^weai USS. It ii erideiitly the 
Hindi mAant or moAst. JMMr k umoam ia Oiim. 
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this flight? After ezplft&aiioiui, the BBi eent twenty mighty 
elephants as an offering, and agreed to ftimish certain elephants 
yearly in payment of reTcnae. The Suli&n then sent robee and 
insignia by^ihe mahtm to the B&i, he granted robes to them also, 
and then, they returned home. After this the Sult&n started on 
his return, taking with him, from the two countries of Lallhnauti 
and Jijnagar, seventy-three elephants, having stayed two years 
and seven months in those territories. 

Fifteenth Mukaddama.—Return qf.Firoz 8hdh from J^nagar 

hy difficult roads. 

After the SQlt4n had started on his return to I)ehli, the guides 
lost their way, and proceeded over mountains and plains and 
along the banks of a river like the Jihdn. The authoris father, 
who accompanied the march, stated that the army ascended and 
descended mountain after mountain, and passed through Jangah 
and hills until they were quite in despair and utterly worn out 
with the fatigues of the .arduous march. No road was to be 
found, nor any grain. Provisions became very scarce, and the 
army was reduced to the verge of destruction. For six months 
no news of the Sultdn reached Dehli, and the Kh4n-i Jah4n was 
in great alarm. Bay after day he rode about the environs of 
the city, and fear of him kept the codntry at peace. At the 
end of six months, a road was discovered, and the Sult4n de¬ 
termined to send a messenger to Behli. He gave public notice 
that all who wished^ to write to their &milies and friends might 
take this opportunity. This gave great satisfaction, and eveiy 
man of the army, from tiiie highest to the lowest, wrote some 
account of his condition. The letters were sent to the tent of 
the Sult&n, and the number of them was so great that a camel- 
load of letters was sent to Behli. When they reached the city, 
the Kh4n-i Jah&n made great public rejoicing, the lettem were 
piled in a heap b^ore the palace, and all who expected letters 
were directed to come forward and receive them. 

The Sultan’s army having at length traversed the moonfidiis 
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and jangles, and having crossed the river, after enduring great 
privations and practising many expedients, came out into the 
open country. They thanked God for their deliverance, and the 
Sult&n hastened to rejoin his baggage-train (bmg&h). When 
the Sult^ was at J4jnagar, he left the baggage train .at Karra, 
where# still remained. A farrmn was sent to Dehli announcing 
the return of the Sult&n, and the Kh&n-i Jah&n made suitable 
preparations for his reception, 

Swteenth Mukaddama.—Arriml of the Sultan at Dehli, Erectum 
ef kabhaa {pa/tnliom for puhlw rejokinge), 

[E^’omnge at Dehli,"] The author has been informed that the 
town of Firoz4b&d was not yet populous, and neither the kmhk 
(palace) nor the fort was erected, yet one kahha was erected there. 
On the day the Sult&n entered Dehli, * • ♦ the seventy-three 
elephants, in gorgeous trappings, preceded him like a flock of 
sheep • • * into the Kushk-i Humdydn, without any drivers. * * 
The Sult&n employed himself at Dehli in State affairs. Among 
his other qualities, he had a remarkable fondness for history. 
Just at this time Maul&na Ziiu-d din Bami, the author of the 
Tdrikh-i Mro» Shdhi died, and the Sult&n expressed to every 
learned man the great desire he felt for an historical record of 
Ihe events of his own reign. When he despaired of getting 
such a work written, he caused the following lines, of his own 
composition (os xabdn-i khweah)^ to be inscribed in letters of gold 
on the widls (mdirat) of the Kusbk-i Shik&r-rav, and on the domes 
of the Kushk-i nuzul, and the walls Cimdrai) of the minarets of 
stone which are within the Kushk-i Shik&r-rav at Flroz&bdd 
** I made a great hunt of elephants, and 1 captured so many: 

** 1 performed many glorious deeds; and all this I have done 
“ That in the world and among men; in the earth and among 
mankind, these verses 

May stand as a memorial to men of intelligence, and that 
the people of the world, and the wise men of the age, may fbllow 
the example.** ^ 

^ The Sidt&B’ennMe«tsiBljdonotiise«lK>vetiule?d<tf hiser^oib. 
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Brnniimth Mvkttddatnaj^St^ppineas of Unpeople in the reign of 

i^s SMth* 

After his return ftom Lakhnauti, the Sttlt4n was much oc¬ 
cupied with building. He completedf with much care, ths hiM 
at Firoz&b&d, and also commenced a hwhk in the middle of that 
town. After the lapse of two half years, eyery man of the 
army now returned to his home. The Sult&n passed his time in 
three ways: 1. In hunting; * * * 2. In directing the affairs 
of State; • * • 8. In building • • • • Through the attention 
which the Sult&n devoted to administration, the country grew 
year by year more prosperous and the people more happy. He 
assigned thirty-six lace of tanhae for learned and religious men, 
and about a 100 lace in pensions and gifts to the poor and needy. 
[^Emry claee of the community ehared in the general pro^erity.] 
One day the Sult&n went hunting, and in pursuit of his quany, 
having separated from his followers, he went to a garden 
where he met a woman [whoee conm’sation ehmei him the 
neceseity of more strict attention to the duUee of refsenue ad» 
ministration]. During the forty years that Firoz Sh&h reigned, 
all his people were happy and contented; but when he de¬ 
parted, and the territory of Dehli came into the hands of 
others, by the will of ftite, the people were dispersed and the 
learned were scattered. At length the inhabitants, small and 
great, all suffered from the inroads of the Mughals. The aged 
author of this work has written a full account thereof in his 
Description of the Sack of Dehli [J^&r*i khardbi Dehlf], 

Mighteeidh Mukaddamaf-^Conqu^t of Nagarkot (JSCdngra). 

After his return from Lakhnauti, Sult&n Firoz determined 
upon a hunting expedition in the neighbourhood of Daulat&b&d, 
and started thither with a suitable tirsun of attendants and 
equipage. He arrived at Bhay&na, where he rested for a while, 
and State affrita then necesritated his return to Dehli. After¬ 
wards he marched wi^ his army towards Nagarkot, and^^iiritig 
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by the valleys of N&khach nah garhi,> he arrived with his army 
at Nagorkot, which he found to be very strong and secure. The 
B&i shut himself up in his fort, and the Sult&u's forces plundered 
all his country. The idol, Jw&l&<mukhi, much worshipped by 
the infidels, was situated in the road to Nagarkot. This idol is 
said to have been placed in a secluded room, where it was 
worshipped by the Hindus. Some of the infidels have re¬ 
ported that Sult&n Firoz went specially to see this idol and held 
a golden umbrella over its head. But the author was informed 
by his respected father, who was in the Snlt&u’s retinue, that 
the infidels slandered the Sultdn, who was a religious. God¬ 
fearing man, who, during the whole forty years of his reign, 
paid strict obedience to the law, and that such an action was 
impossible. The fact is, that when he went to see the idol, 
all the rdsos, and mminddrs who accompanied him 

were summoned into his presence, when he addressed them, 
saying, fools and weak-minded, how can ye pray to and 
worship this stone, fi>r our holy law tells us that those who oppose 
the decrees of our religion will go to hell!’' The Sult&n held 
the idol in the deepest detestation, but the infidels, in the blind¬ 
ness of their delusion, have made this false statement against 
him. Other infidels have said that Sult4n Muhammad Sh4h bin 
Tughlik Sh4h held an umbrella over this same idol, but this also 
is a Ue; and good Muhammadans should pay no heed to surii 
statements. These two Sult4ns were sovereigns specially chosen 
by the Almighty from among the iaithfhl, and in the whole 
oonrse of Uieir reigns, whenever they took an idol temple they 
broke and destroyed it; how, then, can such assertions be true! 
These iofidris must certainly have lied I 
The B4f of Nagaricot withdrew into the ke^ of his stronghold, 
which was invested hy the royal forces in double, nay, even in ten¬ 
fold lines. and *arr(ida8 were erected on both sides, and 


^ ^ ** Kttbsdi of the hiss fcrtfc” 
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so manj stones were disdharged that thej clashed in the air send 
were dashed to pieces. For lux mont^ the siege w^t on, and 
both sides exhiUted great oonrage and endarance. ^t lengtli 
fortune inclined to the Snltda. He was one day esaminihg the 
fortress, when he pereeired the standing on the top of his 
citadel. There he stood, in an attitude of humility, and stretch¬ 
ing forth his hand in sign of distress, he clasped his hands and 
bowed in subjection. When the Sult&n observed this, he drew a 
Uhndkerchief from his bosom, and, waving it kindly towards the 
Bdi, he signed for him to come down. The Mahim of the R&i 
assembled \md counselled surrender]. So the B&i, throwing off 
his pride, came down from his fort, and, making apologies, cast 
himself at the feet of the Sult4n, who with much dignity placed 
his hand on the back of the B4i, and having bestowed on him 
robes of honour and an umbrella, sent him back to his fort. So 
the B4i returned laden with presents which he had received fomn 
the royal treasury, and accompanied by several fine horses which 
had been given to him. Thus, by the favour of God, the Sult&n 
became master of Nagarkot. When he left the fort, to return to 
his capital, the B&i sent many offerings and horses of priceless 
worth. • • • 

KiSM III. — OoNCEBNINQ THE APPAlRs’oF ThATTA AND THE 
SUBMISSION OP THE JaM AND BaBINIYA. ESTABLISHMENT 
OP THE Ta8-1 GHABrtAL. 

First Mukaddama,—Resolution of the SuUdn with Khdnri Jahm 

about Thatta, 

* * * Four whole years p^ed after the Sultdn’s return from 
Lakhnauti, during which he stayed principally at Dehli and 
attended to the afibirs ff his people, ^ugh firom time to time 
he turned hia tiioughts towards the concerns of the people of 
Thatta. Whenever he spoke of this place he used to stroke 
his beard, and exclaim that it was a hundred thousMid 
{dries that his predecessor, Sultdn Muhammad SbMi 
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had &iled in conquering it. From these indications the 
nobles and attendants clearly perceived that his thoughts were 
bent upon, an expedition to‘that country. One day, itl private 
consultation with his toorir, Kh&n-i Jah6n, he disclosed the 
secret thoughts of his heart, saying, “ What sort of men are 
they of Thatta, and are they exempt from apprehension, because 
they opposed the late Sult&n when he entered their territory, 
and he ended his life before the contest was concluded P Often, 
during his illness, he looked at me and said, ‘ Would' that Gdh 
would turn my sickness into health, so that I might subdue 
these people of Thatta! If God should please to take me, still 
this desire will remain constant in my heart/ ” Sult&n Firoz 
recalled to the mind of the Kh&n-i Jah&n how Sult4n Muhammad 
had died without accomplishing this dearest wish of his heart; 
and went on to say that as God had made him the successor to 
Muhammad, had not, then, the duly of exacting vengeance de¬ 
volved upon him? The minister carefully pondered over the 
matter, and replied that the Sult&n’s views were right and ex¬ 
pedient. Two objects might be gained: First, it was a duty to 
carry out the testaments and precepts of predecessors; children 
and brethren are bound to be zealous in avenging their deceased 
relatives, and this duty is more especially incumbent on kings. 
Secondly, it is an obligation on kings that every year they should 
strive to subdue fortresses, for, as Sa’di says, 

"If a hdy man eats half hia loaf, he will give the other half to a beggar; 

" But if a kiiig oonqnen all the worid, he will etill seek another world to conqner.” 

The minister being thus in accord with the wishes of the. 
Sult&n, he ordered the necessary preparations to be made for an 
expedition to Thaiti^ The ministers accordingly proceeded to 
inquire in^ the number of soldiers present and nbsent, and 
m^« report of the numbers of horse and foot who were present, 
and of those who were absent. The report soon spread abroad 
that tha Snlt&n meditated an expedition against Thatta. He 
.had undertaken in the course of his reign several enterprises, 
which had gratified his people, and they now eagerly came finr- 
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ward to join his army. When the muster was calledi four, 
ten, and eleven Md of irregnlars (jghair-tDe^'h) appeared;^ and 
the regulars (u>qfh^ddr) through long tranquillity attended in 
great numbers with horses and arms. So the Sult&n started for 
Thatta, aceompanied by his nobles and followers. 


Second Mukaddama.^^March of Mroz Shdh to Thatta. 

Before the Sult&n departed on his expedition he made pilgrim* 
ages to the saints and holy men who were buried near Dehli, as 
other great kings had done before him, to invoke the assistance 
of their prayers. This was the usual practice of the Sult&n. 
Whenever he was about to make a journey for a month or two, 
he used to visit the shrines of holy men and famous kings, to in¬ 
voke their aid and to cast himself on their protection, not trust¬ 
ing to his own poWer and greatness. [Account of hia deooiiona 
and charities.1 

The Sult&n having thus discharged his religious duties, he plaoe<l 
himself at the head of his brave and numerous army, and turned 
towards Thatta. The author intends, in his fourth book, to give 
an account of the many servants who joined the royal array. 
In those days the author's father served in the minister's ofBce 
{dar mdhalri dlvidn~i whdrat) among the great officials. The 
Sult&n's army consisted of 90,000 cavalry and 480 elephants. 
The Kh&n-i 'azam, T&t&r !Kh&n, was now dead. The wazir^ 
Kh&n-i Jah&n, was left as viceroy in Dehli [Tents and equips 
age]. When the Sult&n started, he resolved to pay a visit to 
the shrine of Shaikh Faridu-d din, at Ajodhan, and, on arriving 
at that town, he accomplished this object. When he reached 
the confines of Bhakkar £md Siwist&n, he issued an order for 
oolle^ing all the boats of the* country, and when||U( many as 
hve thousand had been brought tog^her, he placed tliein:*by 


^ I Mandate ihig paasage aomevbat doabtftillj with the light of the contoxt, wliiQ}| 
evidenflj mpliea Aat more men were readj than were required. The w<nr& are 


See StifM, p. 897. 
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thousands under the command of his principal officers, and the 
authoris father had command of one division. The order was 
given to descend the river Sind, and in a few days they reached 
Thatta. The Sult&n himself marched in company with a ffirce 
along the hither bank of the river. 

Third Muhaddama.—Descent of Sultan Flroz on Thatta, 

In these dajt the territory of Thatta was divided into two parts, 
one division lying on the hither {kirdna) or Dehli side of the river 
Sindh, and the other on the farther iguzdrd) or Thatta side; both 
of them populated by a numerous and warlike people. At that 
time the J4rn, brother of B4i Unar, and Babiniya, his brother’s 
son, were masters of Thatta.^ They made great show of their 
prowess and \eollecting their forces they prepared for resist¬ 
ance"]. Mud forts had also been built in both divisions of Sind. 
The J4m, and Bdbiniya the arrogant,^ made ready for battle; 
the Sult&n also, having approached Thatta, arrayed his forces, 
and a battle seemed imminent from day to day. But grain 
became scarce in the army of the Sult4n.' *A pestilence also 
broke out among the horses, which was a very grievous calamity, 
and greatly disheartened the troops of every rank. Of the whole 
90,000 horses which had marched with the Salt4n, only one- 
fourth, at the utmost, remained alive. The dearness of grain 
caused great dismay; the price rose from two to three tankas a 
man, and even beyond that. When the men of Thatta saw 
these sufferings of their adversaries, the J4m and Babiniya re¬ 
solved to seize the opportunity and to make an attack. 

Fourtii Muhaddama.—Engagement with the army of Thatta. 

The J4m, and Bdbiniya the arrogant, came forth from their 
fort with aftoge force of horse and foot, and drew up in array 

' [This ia according to the Torsion of the two MSB. of the East India libiarj. 
Sir H. EQiot’s and Mr. Thomas' MSS. are here defective. They omit the 
o (Tnar,” and change B&biaiya" into Thatta," making sheer nonBenee. Eixisli^ 
gives o^y one omne, Jmn Bray, the son of JCun Afira" (or, according to the tert , 
Ghafta). Sw Mir Ma'sdm, Vbl. I. of this work, p. 226.] 

> [KMO-hdm; thk epithet k impended to his noowimtil he made hkmbniaiiQS 
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against the royal forces. When the Salt4n heard of their 
advance, he also drew out his forces, and, upon examination, 
there proved to be hardly one-fourth cavalry. Famine also had 
broken down the vigour and spirit of his men. Still, like a 
valiant king, he made ready for battle, and arranged his forces 
in three divisions—a centre and two wings. The elephants 
were divided among the three dwisioi^ He put on his 
armour, and, baton in hand, rode throc^h the whole array, en¬ 
couraging and cheering the men. This raised the spirits of his 
people and incited their devotion. 

The Sult&n passed along in front of his forces speaking words 
of encouragement, and all men offered up their prayers for 
him. Although he affected not to fear the vast force of his 
enemies, still, in his heart, he looked with apprehension oii the 
weakness of his own army, and prayed to God for assistance. 
The enemy’s numbers amounted to about 20,000 cavalry and 
400,000 infantry. With all this enormous force the enemy were 
unable to force an action, but discharges of arrows were inter- 
changed. Heaven fought on the side of the Sultan, and such 
a storm of wind arose that the men were unable to open their 
eyes. Still, the brave men on both sides maintained a struggle. 
The Sultdn, notwithstanding the weakness of his force, resolved 
to advance, and the whole army, making gne vigorous and united 
charge, the enemy fled and took refuge in their fort. * • * The 
Sultdn was thus left master of the field. He then held a council, 
and announced his intention to retire upon Gujardt and reinforce 
his army, hut he added that if God spared him he would retui’u 
again the following year and push his enterprise. 

Fifih Mvkaddama,—Retreat of JF^roz Shah from^Thatta to 

Qtj^ar&t. 

{FuM acoovni of what passed at the council, and of the de¬ 
termination to retreat into Ch^'ardt to recruit, and return in 
the faUowing year, when the crops would he ripe and grain 
pimiifsd,'\ The Sult&n then gave orders for the march, which 
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spread uniTersal joy throaghout the army. * * The Khdn>i 'azam 
(Zafar Kh&n), who had under his command a large force of 
Beng&lis, had charge of the rear. When the enemy found 
that the Sultdn had retreated, with all his forces and baggage 
(as they supposed), towards Dehli, they pursued. The first day 
the royal army made a march of ten koSy and the enemy coming 
up, a sharp ei^unter t^k place between them and Zafiu* Eh&n, 
in which they were repulsed. The heads of several Thatta men 
were cut off and sent to the Sult4n. All the fleet of boats fell 
into the hands of tho enemy, but the baggage was carried off 
with the army to Gujarat. 

Sixth Mukaddama,'^Falling of the army into KimcM-ran {the 

Ran of Kach) 

When Sult4n Firoz fell back victorious, grain, which was dear, 
became dearer j day by day it rose higher, and the state of the horses’ 
feet is beyond description. Grain rose to one tanka and two tankas 
a air, and even at that price was not to be obtained. Men, through 
craving hunger and helpless nakedness, could not pursue their 
way, and in their extreme distress gave up in despair. As no 
com was to be procured, carrion and raw hides were devoured; 
some men even were driven by extreme hunger to boil old hides, 
and to eat them. A deadly famine reigned, and all men saw death 
staring them in the face. All the horses w^re destroyed, and 
the khdn^ and maliha were compelled to pursue their weazy way 
on foot. Not one steed remained in the army, and by the will 
of God all ranks were deduced to the same state of destitution. 
The guides who led the way and conducted them, had maliciously 
misled them into a place called Sdnchf-ran. In this place all 
the land is imprognated with salt to a degree impossible to de¬ 
scribe, and if the water was held upon the tongue it crystalized. 

When the army was thus reduced to the extremity of despair, 
the Sultin had one of the false guides beheaded. Then the othm^ 
came honestly before Mm and said: We have dealt fldsely toward 
yon, and have led you into a place where none but you could 
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have sarvived; not even things -which *could fly in the air and 
driTe ^ong like the wind. This place is called Kflnchi-ran, and 
the sea is near. The saltness of the water arises from this 
proximity, and the district is deadly.” When the people heard 
these words of their guides, they gave themselves utterly up to 
despair. The Sult4n ordered (the guides) to find fresh water for 
him and his followers, and to lead them awayj^from this salt 
water. The water, indeed, was so excessively salt that all men 
were in amazement and despair. As far as the eye could reach, 
all was salt water. When, after endless labours and hardships, 
the wretched men found fresh water, they rushed into the middle 
of it. So excessive was the prevalence of salt, that if a pot of 
fresh water was placed upon the impregnated ground, the fresh 
water became salt, and no one could bear it on his tongue. 

When with great difficulty and exertion they escaped from 
that salt countiy they came into a desert where no bird laid an 
egg, or flapped its wing, where no troe was to be seen, and where 
no blade of grass.grew. . If even a lethal weed had been wanted 
it could not have been found. No other desert, however fearful, 
could be compared with this. [Desjpatr of the men and diatresa 
of the StdtdnJl Four calamities had at once assailed them; 
famine, the necessity of walking on foot, the terrors of the deadly 
desert, and separation from beloved ones.' 

For six months no news of the army reached Dehli, where 
every one, small and great, was in distress, believing that the 
Sult&n and his army were lost. Khdn-i Jahdn, the wazir^ by 
his great prudence and sagamty, managed to maintain order; 
and fear of him restrained all disp<||^ition to create disturbances. 
The flmt of the disappearance of the Sultan and his army became 
known through all the country, and every house was filled with 
mourning. * * * 

When £h4n-i Jah&n saw the perilous condition in which the 
. oonntiy was placed, he removed all the Sultdn’s valuables from 
the pidace to his own house, and issued numerous orders to 
restrain any exhSiition pf individual power. Every day he rode 
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about the city displaying his own strength, but when he per¬ 
ceived that the rumour (of the king's destruction) gathered force 
from day to day, he feigned to have received a despatch from the 
Sultdn announcing the safety of the royal person. This allayed 
*aU apprehension, and was the cause of great rejoicing, after 
which every one went on as usual with his own business. If 
kings had not wise and able ministers they could never leare 
their kingdoms, and never engage in conquest. \Eulogy of 
Khdn-i Jahdn^ 

Seventh Mnhaddama. — Lamentations of the sd^diere, and 
anxiety of the Sultan in KhnchUran. 

* * * In every march thousands of men and horses died. • * • 
At length the Snltdn in his trouble prayed earnestly for rain, * • 
and God in his great mercy raised clouds in the sky. On every 
side they rolled up swiftly, cloud upon cloud; the rain fell, and 
the water-courses ran. All men drank and used the water, and 
were delivered from their trouble. On the same day a road of 
escape was discovered. * ♦ * 

As soon as he emerged from the desert the Sult&n returned 
humble thanks to the Almighty, and- then sent a despatch to 
Dehli for Khdn-i Jah4n, “informing him of the safety of the 
Sultan and of all his army”' [which gave rise to great r^'oieinge 
in the oapitaL], 

Eighth Mukaddama.—Arrival of Stdt&n Firoz in Qujarat. 

The Sult&n, on escaping from the desert, marched speedily 
with his army into Gujardt, and his men then rested from their 
troubles. At that time A&ir Husain, son of the late Amir 
Miran, Mmtaufi of the State, governed the country of Gujar&t 
with the titles Maliku-eh Shark, Prince of the East, and 
Nizdmvhl Mtdk, Administrator of the State, and Nek-^ndm, of 

' CtSii jU Th^ooDfltttency of 

this statement witii the pioture of suffering and death, prenoasly diswn, exoeeda evmi 
the ordinaiy stretch of OrienU license. 
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good repute. He was sn actiye ruler, but wben be widted ou bis 
soTereign, tlie Sultlui demanded with much warmth why be bad 
seat no supplies and assistance for the relief of the army, and 
why he had allowed the army to perish. He was dismissed 
from his government, and his estates were resumed. The Sultftn H 
remained in Gujar4t recruiting his army. The irregulars ‘ 
having received six, ton, and eleven {tankas f) from the kindness 
of the Sult&n, in a siRiri time they were all horsed. Under these 
circumstances Malik *Im&du>l Mulk, one of the pillars of the 
State of Del^i, took up the case of the regulars (toa^%<(fdrs).and 
represented to bis Majesty that the irregulars had by his bounty 
become mounted while the regulars, through great distress, were 
obliged to go on foot, and were in deep trouble and despair. 
Their villages were in the neighbourhood of Dehli, while they 
were (far away and) in great distress. They had come into this 
country (of Oujar4t) in straggling parties,^ and how could they 
obtain anything fi-om J)ehli—they were indeed in a pitiable con¬ 
dition. The Sult&n replied tliat he knew his regular soldiers 
{wajh'd&r) were in great distress and were reduced to go on foot 
through the hardships they had undergone. They had rendered 
him their aid, but their villages were far distant, and they had 
the greatest difficulty to get a handful of com. Their children, 
too, required maintenance, so that they were in the greatest pos¬ 
sible difficulty. Under these circumstances he directed that loans 
should be advanced to them from the public treasury. In ac¬ 
cordance with this order every man received an advance, some of 
a hundred, some of seven hundred, alhd some of a thousand 
tankas; thus they obtained new outfits and remounts. Orders 

' The word tramlated ** irregnlcra*' » ghair wgh, “one without pay;” it ia 
opposed to the wt^h~ddr»f i.0^ the regulsn or pqr'receivers. The first sentence of 
passage is aail^ousi it mns thos: 

J' Ijj\i »oJ ylifi 1, 

The gHterd sense is ohvions, and is sofilciently indicated by the traaalatfani. 

* ds ktuknkt, “ eigh^ hy ^hty.”] 
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were iJso written to Khdn>i Jah&n at Dehli, that no interiSnrrace 
of any kind should be made in the Tillages of the regular 
soldiers, and that the officers of Goyemment should he strictly 
enjoin^ to do them no harm, so that something might come to 
' the soldiers and that their children might be maintained in 
comfort at home. 

Sultan Firoz expended the whole reyenue (mdl) of Gujar&t, 
amounting to about two krors, in refitting his army and in the 
payment of his troops, so that he might march once more against 
Thatta. When he was on the point of depart^i^e he wrote 
Kh&n-i Jah&n [^announcing his intention and directing the 
Khan to send him ample supplies^ 

Ninth Muhaddama. — Khdn-i Jahdn sends supplies to the 
^ Sultdn in Qujardt 

When Firoz Shdh was about to march for Thatta, Kh&n-i 
Jah&n made great ^efforts to send supplies, and gaye orders to the 
officials urging them to exert themselyes in the collection of 
supplies, munitions and money. The yast quantities collected 
exceed all description; seyen lacs of tankas were expended upon 
only one kind of militaiy weapon. These proyisions were des¬ 
patched fix>m day to day, and they arriyed in such yast quantities 
in Gqjarit that it was difficult to proyide <»rriage for them. 
Kh&n-i Jah&n sent with them a letter [expressing his hope for 
the safety and success of the Sulidn in his entetprize]. 

The Sult&n gaye orders for the march to Thatta, which was 
received with much joy by the army. * * Just at this time letters 
were received from Bahrim Ehdn, son-in-law of Hasan Kh&n 
K&ngii from Daulat&b&d, representing that Bahrdm Khfm held 
Baulat&b&d, but that a dispute had arisen between him and the 
son of Hasan E&ngd, he thereffire solicited the Sult&n to come 
himself and assume the seat of royalty. [After consultation 
the Sultdn replied that he mustfrst cot^peer Thatta ; he wovdd 
afterwards proogfid to Ikssdatdhddl. 

Postponing the affairs of ]}aiilatib£d to those of Thatta» he 
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left Zaftr Kli4n in ohai|^ of Gajar4t. He had at first intended 
to place Malik Niib B4rbak in charge, and the robes and titles 
had all been prepared; but the SuUin never transacted any 
business without referring to the Kurin for an augury, and now 
when he tried the /d/ (augury) it was against Niib Birbak, and 
in &vour of Zafor Khin. The latter was accordingly tient for, 
and the robes of investiture, the estates and hill powers were 
given to him. Such was tho trust of Firoz Shih in the indica¬ 
tions of the Divine will. ^ 

■» * • 

Tenth Mukaddama.—March of SuHdn Firoz from Gtijardl 

to Thatta. 

When the Sultin marched tho second time for Thatta, many 
of his men, who had gone through the hardships of the first 
campaign, went off with their outfits to their j^omos. On being 
apprized of this, the Sultin consulted his ofiicers, who advised 
him to appoint sentinels, to prevent desertions. Tho Sultin 
{among other reasons fog rejecting this adeice] said, **If 
the Almighty wills that 1 should conquer Thatta, the presence 
of these men is unnecessary; but if I am to fail, what can they 
do?'' He then sent orders to Khin-i Jahin, directing him to 
look after all men who returned from the army to the city, and, 
for the sake of example, to apprehend and inflict the taddruk-i 
md^nawi upon all those who had been regularly retained {chdkar) 
and had received money from the State. They were not to be 
subjected to the taddruk~i khvsravA, In affairs of State the 
taddrukri khusrawi, or imperial remedy, signifies execution, 
banishment or amercement; but the taddruh-i meHnawi^ or 
moral remedy, is to expose a man to the shafts of public re¬ 
proach. This was following the precepts of the Prophet. 
* * * In obedience to these orders* Khan-i Jaliin directed his 
officers to apprehend every man who returned firom the anay. 
1^ after due inquiry^ a man proved to be a regular retaineri he 
was 8id>jected to the iaddruhi ma*naioi. Some well known 
oftenders were exposed in the hdzdrs for a day or two to tho 
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gaze of all tliehy and were then set without farther chastise¬ 
ment, and without their villages or pay being touched. 

Eletenth Mukaddama,—Descent of Sultan Etroz Shdh upon 
Thatta in a faoourahle teason.. 

At the commencement of his march to Thatta, the Sult4n 
consulted the Shaikhu-1 Isldm. * * * On this occasion the boats 
employed were few. When he arrived in the vicinity of Thatta, 
the inhabitants were all busily engaged in agricultural operations, 
totally ignorant of his return^ which was quite unexpected. 
When the Sultan retreated to Gujar&t, the people of Thatta 
made a verse, which was currently repeated among them, saying, 
** By the will of God Sultdu Muhammad Tughlik died in pur¬ 
suit of us, and Sultan Firoz Sh4h has fled before us.*’ The 
news of the Salon’s approach reached Thatta, and it was in 
every Sindian's mouth that the King pf Hind was approaching 
with large armies, and that Sult&ii Firoz was advancing once 
more in great force from Gujardt. Jxi fear of the Sult&n they 
destroyed their crops on the bank of the Sindh, and, crossing 
die river, took refuge in mud forts.* When the Sultdn arrived 
he perceived that the inhabitants had destroyed all their spring 
crop, and that they had crossed to the other side of the river, 
where they were busily engaged in forming batteries and en¬ 
trenchments. The Sultdn’s troops were in gdod case and in 
high spirits, although the price of gmu was as high as eight 
and ten JitaU for five sir«, because the crop was not yet ripe. 
When the new grain came in the price felL Under the orders of 
the Sultdn the4roop went out in all directions, foraging in the 
villages for grain. The villj^es on the hither side (Jdrdm) of the 
Sindh were numerous, and the inhabitants of some had not been 
able to escape over the rivejr. These were taken prisoners, and 
when the fiict became known to the Sult&n, he issued a proclama¬ 
tion, in which he said the prisoners were a mere handful; they 

* ^ j\>a^, FooriU; s nsine, fort of*KaU,*' though moee fihely, 

as t^Aslated, mod fiwU.'’ 
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vtetB Masulmins, and nothing vrss to be gunea bj keying them 
captive^ and making them slaves. Those vrho had prisoners 
were ordered not to keep them, on pain of being deemed criminal, 
but to hand them over to the proper authorities. About 4,000 
Sindians were accordingly brought to the government ofi^ce, and 
were directed to be kept in secure custody; three sirs of grain 
being allowed to each one daily from the minister’s office. At 
that time mung was five iankas a man, and bread (jarrat) four 
tankas a man. According to the orders of the Sult&n mung 
was given to the prisoners, and all his orders in respect of them 
were obeyed. Behold the kindness and clemency of Firoz Sh&h! 

Tujsifbh Mukaddama.—Malik 'Im&du-l Mulk and Zafar Khan 
cross the Sindh and fight a battle with the Sindians. 

When the Sult4n was posted on the hither'side {kirdna) of 
the river Sindh, the enemy, in groat numbers, was on the op¬ 
posite side (guzdrd), and occasionally crossing over skirmishes 
occurred. The Sult&u determined to send a force over the river 
and harass the enemy. Tm&du-l Mulk and Zafar Ehdn wore ap¬ 
pointed to the command, and were directed to cross the river. 
A body of Sindians, in strong force and with groat bravery, dis¬ 
puted the passage of the river,* and resisted the crossing of men 
in boats. After much examination and exertion the transit was 
found to be impracticable. Consultations were held, and it was 
then determined that Malik Tmadu-1 Mulk and Zafar Kh&n, with 
a strong force, should fall back, as if proceeding towards Dehli. 
The fleet of boats also was directed to accompany them. The plan 
of operations was that they were to proceed a hundred and twenty 
kos up the near bank of the Sindh, and effect a crossing just 
below Bhakkar. After the passage, they were to march back on 
the opposite side of the river, and give battle to the enenay., 
The plan succeeded, and the force marched down in to the 

* iraids of tbch wnianoe dowa to tbb point, are to be found in only oneeCtbo ' 

four U88., No. 1002 of ilie TnSia Iiibrarjr. 
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territory of the enemy.* Upon this the enemy, horse and foot, 
came forth from their forts in great numbers, and a fierce battle 
{Jung) ensued which cannot be described. 

Sultdn Firoz was a very cautious man. The fort of Thatta 
was visible (from his side of the river), but from the great breadth 
of the stream, the land on the opposite side was not discernible. 
Therefore, it could not be seen how the fight with the army pro¬ 
gressed. Sult&n Firoz stood watching in expectation, his eyes 
now lifted to heaven and now strained over the river, in order to 
learn what was passing. By divine inspiration he sent a trusty 
man across the river in a boat with orders directing his forces to 
desist from battle and return to him. The combatants on both 
sides were Musnlmins, and if the fighting went on, many 
innocent persons would be slain. They were accordingly directed 
to return by the same way they had gone. When the messenger 
delivered these commands to *Im&du-l Mulk and Zafar Khan, 
they retreated with their whole force—marching the 120 ho8 up 
the frrther or Thatta side of the river to Bhakkar, where they 
crossed back and rejoined the main army. The Sultan then said 
to *Im&du-l Mulk, where can this handful of Thattians fly to, 
unless they creep into an ant-hole like a snake. My army shall 
remain here, and we will build a large city. 

Thirteenth Mvhaddama, — *ImddU‘l Mvdh goes to DeAli for 

reifforcements. 

Some days after the Sult&n hold a privy council, in which it 
was determined that *Im&du-l Mulk should proceed to Dehli, in 
order to raise reinforcements, and then return to Thatta. On his 
takmg leave the Sultdn charged him not to give any orders to 
Khdn-i Jah&n about oolleoting the forces, for the Kh&n was not 
the man to slight or neglect the directions of his master in the 
smallest degree. Upon his arriving in the capital, he directed 
him to wait upon the Khin, and say that he had been sent to 

* {gJDer the oeimtrf of the mm of The 

enemy ore gmecolly oaUed ** mea of Thattha,] 
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advise vdth him on the matter. The simple order of the Saltin 
was quite sufdoient to ensure the despatch of reinforoements by 
the Eh&n. 

[Friendly and courtooua receptim of *Imddu4 Mtdk'\, Kh&n-i 
Jah&n sent a lao of tanhae to 'Imadu>l Mulk for subsistence 
money i^alitfa)^ and despatched demands for men to all the 
various dependencies of the State: to Bad&dn, Kanauj, Sandila, 
#udh, Jaunpdr, Bihdr, Tirhut, Ohanderi, Dhdr, the interior and 
exterior of the Do&b, Semina, Dipdlpdr, Multdn, L&hor, and 
other dependencies {ihtd*dt), Kh4n-i Jahdn used to take his 
seat every day for expediting the business, and *lmadu-l Mulk 
used to attend and assist him. In time the force was assembled, 
and was despatched under the charge of 'Imddu-l Mulk, who 
marched with all possible speed and joined tlie Sultdn. When 
he arrived he highly praised the zeal and activity of Khdn-i 
Jahdn, and the Sultdn was greatly pleased to Iicar this commen¬ 
dation, and to see the arrival of the reinforcements. Tlio new 
men passed in review before him, and each mail received a present 
of clothes. 

When the Sindians heard of the arrival of the reinforcements 
irom Behli their hearts failed them, and they began to quarrel with 
each other. The troops of the Sultdn wore, by God’s grace, very 
well supplied with comftirts, and those who had formerly deserted, 
being informed of this, greatly repented the step they had taken. 

But a terrible famine now appeared among the enemy. As on 
the former occasion, &mine had occurred in the anny of the 
Sultdn, when the scarcity of grain was the cause of great misery; 
so now on the second occasion, the dearness of grain brought 
dismay upon the enemy. The cause of the scarcity was that 
when the Sultdn retreated from his first attempt on the country, 
the people of Thatta returned to their old homes with great satis- 
fi^ion. Being free from all apprehension of any future attack 
they sowed all the grain which they possessed. When harv^ 
rime came, Sultdn Firoz returned from Gujardt and took pos¬ 
session of the crops. The Sultdn’s forces were thus well suppUed, 
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while the price rose reiy high among the enemj, amounting to 
one and two tankas per sir. Every day men, of high and low 
degree, through hunger, deserted the enemy and crossed over the 
river in boats to the Sult&n’s army. Thatta was verging to its 
fall, when the Jdm and B&biniya reflected over the state of aflairs, 
and resolved that the best course was to escape from trouble by 
timely submission. They accordingly, after much deliberation, 
notified their willingness to surrender through Saiyid Jal&li^ 
h ftlth wau-B shara' wau-d din Husain Bukh&ri. 

Fomtemih Mukaddama,—Peace with the People of Thatta. 

When the people of Thatta made up their minds to seek for 
peace, they determined upon making their overtures through 
Saiyid Jal&lu>d din.^ The J&m and B&biniya, after considera¬ 
tion, sent a confidential agent to Beh to make known their views. 
Saiyid JaUlu-d din started, and when he reached the Sult&n’s 
camp all the army turned out to show their reverential respect. 

* * * On his arr^al the Sult&n went forth to meet him and 
brought him with due honour into his camp. After they had 
met and shaken hands, the Saiyid said there was a holy, woman 
in Thatta whose prayers had prevented the conquest of the place, 

* • ♦ but slie had now been dead three days, and consequently 
the submission might be expected. Th| inhabitants of Thatta 
heard that the Saiyid was in the Sult&n's camp, and they sent 
messages to him representing their groat distress, and the Saiyid 
communicated to the Snlt&n all the matters which in the sorrov/ 
of their hearts they had made known to him. This excited the 
commiseration of the Sult&n. 

The state of affairs having thus been made known to the 
Snlt&n, B&biniya consulted with the ‘J&m, and said that it had 
been stated to the Sult&n that all the disturbance (s&or) had 
arisen through him (B&biniya); it therefore seemed in every 
way most desirable that be should go first to the Sult&n «nd 
make his submission; the J&m might follow, and a way might 

1 Hate and all tiiroiigk fhb ckaptor ke is reliBived to as **£ludouit Saiyid Jal&in-d 
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tlias be opened for a satisfaotorj conclusion. This proposition of 
Bibiniya’s ^ pleased the J&m. He gave him permission to proceed, 
and next day B4biniy% reached the royal camp. 

Fifteenth Makaddama^'-^Arriwd of BdHniya ta the camp of 

the Sidtdn. 

The Sult&n was out hunting, when he was informed that 
B&biniya had arrived in his camp. * * He allowed no indication 
of his feelings to appear in his countenance. * * B&biniya followed 
the Sult&n to the hunting ground, where he had just killed a wolf, 
* * * and there he presented himself, with his turban in front 
of his throat and a sword upon his neck, like a repentant 
criminal, and, humbly approaching the Sultin, kissed his stirrup 
and begged forgiveness. The Sult4n then graciously placed his 
hand on the back of B&biniya and said, “ Why were you so 
afraid of me P I did not wish to hurt any one, especially you; 
cheer up your spirits and dispel your anxiety, for you shall be 
twice the man you were before.” He then ordered an Arab horse 
to be presented to B&biniya, and, closing his discourse, he went 
on hunting again. 

On the same day, and soon after B&biniya, the J&m came to 
make his submission, and he also, like a wise man, went out to the 
hunting ground. On his being brought into the presence of the 
Sult&n, he advanced with his turban on his head, and cast him¬ 
self at the feet of the Sult&n. Hanging the turban from the 
throat, and placing a sword upon the neck, is practised only by 
the offender who first approaches the sovereign, and B&biniya 
had already made this sign of submission. The J&m therefore 
retained his turban in the presence of the Sult&n, but paid him 
due homage. The Sult&n very kindly placed his hand on the 
back of the J&m, and spoke graciously to him. Very submis- 
sivdy the J&m expressed his surrender, and, in a line of his own 
composition, he said: 

^ Thsa art joj gradous aovaieign; I am thy abashed seryant.” 

The Sttlt&n treated him with great kindness and care, and to 

* Hia q^lthet et Mlid-kdm is now changed to nek-ndm. 
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him also %e presented a horse. On returning to the eamp, the 
the Jam and B4biniya received embroidered robes, and their at¬ 
tendants also received presents suited to their respective stations. 
The two captive chiefs were told to send for their wives and 
families, and accompany the Sult&n to Dehli. This royal com¬ 
mand they obeyed, and, with their wives and children, followed 
in the train of the SuU&n. 

Sixteenth Mukaddama,—Return of Firoz 8hdh to DehlL 

The surrender of the J&in and BAbiniya spread great deligh^ 
throughout the royal camp, and the Suit An determined to return 
to Dehli. The son of the JAm, and TamAchi brother of Babi- 
niya, were placed over Thatta, and titles wore conferred upon 
them. They paid four lacs of tankas in cash, by way of marking 
their allegiance, and agreed to pay several /acs of tankas in money 
and goods yearly.^ The SultAu then marched for Dehli, taking 
the JAm and BAbiniya with all their establishment in his train. 
Orders were given that they were to alight in front of the royal 
tents, and they were supplied with white carpets from the royal 
stores. Malik Saifu-d din KhwAju was directed to instruct 
them in the etiquette of the Court, and fo keep watch over them. 
Their followers were brought from the farther aide of the river, 
and were placed in boats to make the journey. Saifu-d din at¬ 
tended to them, and carefully watched over them night and day. 

One day an alarm was raised that the b^at containing the 
wives and children of BAbiniya had sunk, and that therefore he 
must hasten (to the scene of tlic disaster) up the bank of the 
river* Smfu-d din KhwAjd thought that this was a stratagem to 
enable BAbiniya to escape and return home, so he sent his son [to 
itform the Sultan of his suspiewnSt"] and to enquire whether he was 
to restrain BAbiniya. The Sultan considered the point, and then 
said, Go and tell your father that if BAbiniya wishes to go to the 

1 [This is taken from the HS. of the East India Library, Ko. 1002. The othm 
three MSS. omit rather more than a line, and qnike lererse the meaning. They my 
< ** (the new govemon) aeo^ted several loea and horses." The three ore, howeviv, 
probably right in reading afpiSi instead of nhdb, ^'horses" instead of goods."] 
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rivw to ascertain the &cts, he must go with him. li^&biniya 
shows any intention of going on board a boat and escaping to his 
home, do not attempt to prevent him, but say to him, *B&biniya, 
if you hare the manliness and boldness, go !* Then return back. 
I know what will happen, and so does Bdbiniya.^ 

Before the messenger returned from the Sult&n to his father, 
Saifu-l Mulk, news reached Bdbiniya that the boat containing his 
children had not been lost. He then returned. * * * Mean¬ 
while the Sult&n, with his army, was marching homewards, the 
men being delighted with the prospect of seeing home again after 
two and a-half year’s absence. He halted for a while at Mult&u, 
and from thence he sent his “ despatch of victory ” to Kh4n-i 
Jahdn in Dehli, which on its arrival caused groat rejoicing. 

4 * 

Seventeenth Mukaddama. — KJtdn~% Jahdn proceeds to Dipdlpiir to 

meet the Sultan. 

Kh4n-i Jah4n proceeded to Dip4Ipur to receive his sovereign. 
When they met, the Kh4n offered his congratulations, and 
presented his tribute and offerings. The Su]t4u recounted to 
him all the hardships and sufferings which his army had gone 
through at Thatta, and on the march into G ujarat. * * * Thatta 
had been a source of trouble to the sovereigns of Dehli ever 
since the days of Sult4n Mu’izzu-d din Muhammad S4m. The 
splendid army of Sult4n ’A14u-d din had marched towards 
Thatta, but the difficulties of the enterprizo had rendered the 
attempt abortive. Sult4n Muhammad Sh4h bin Tughlik lost his 
life in the same conntry \hut note the conqimt had been acconi- 
pli^hed[]. The Sult4n marched from Dip4Ipur and arrived at 
Dehli, where the inhabitants turned out to meet him. [Great 
r^oiemga]. Amid the general joy it was represented to the 
Sult&n that the ffimilies of those men who had lost their lives 
and .property in Kdnehi-ran were in great distress. He, in con¬ 
sequence, issued orders that if any man had marched to Thatta 
with him and had died in £dnchi-rau, his children should reeaive 
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his allowanoeSf and should not be troubled in any way. * * He 
also directed that those who had deserted him in Gujardt, after 
receiving his gifts, and had returned home, were to have thmr 
livelihood and villages pontinuod to them. He^was desirous that 
no one should suffer on that account. 

The Jdm, and Babiniya ** of good name,*’ had a residence 
appointed for themselves and families near the royal palace, 
.where they lived in comfort. Their dwelling received the name 
of the “ Palace of Thatta.” An annual allowance of two lam 
of tmikm in cash, from the imperial treasury, was assigned to 
the Jdm, and the same amount was also granted to Bdbiniya. 
Besides this they daily received robes and so many presents from 
the court that they quite forgot Thatta. On court days, when 
the Sultdn sat on Ms throne, they used to attend, and, with his 
permission, sat down on his right hand, in the second room of 
mirrors, below the Chief Judge. The author intends (D.V.) to 
speak about this in the chapter where he describes the etiquette 
observed at the Sultdn's court in respect of the seats of the 
imliksy and others. 

After some years Tamdchl, the brother of Bdbiniya, rebelled 
at Thatta, and the Sultdn sent the Jdm there to repress the out¬ 
break. On his arrival, the Jdm sent Tamdchi to Dehli. Bdbi¬ 
niya remained at Hehli, in attendance on the Sultdn. On the 
accession of Sultdn Tughlik Shdh he was presented with an 
umbrella, and was sent to Thatta, but he died on the road. * 


Eighteenth Muhaddama.-^Inmntion of the Tds-t ghariydl (a clock 

or bell to tell the 

Many wonderful things were invented by Sultdn Firoz in the 
course of his reign, and among the most wondeiftil was the Tds- 
. i gharigdl, Aijf&rmt mee of ttve Toe in marking time and 

making known the hour* of prayer, etcJ] It was placed on tiie 
top of the darhdr of tbe kmhk in Firozdbdd, and people crowded 
to see it. 
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Kmm IV.— ^Rbtubn op SultAst FIboz prom a Totjr op In¬ 
spection, AND APPLICATION OP HIS ATTENTION TO EIGHTEEN 

APPLIES OF State. 

i 

First Mukaddama.'—^Retum of the SuU&n from his tour. 

While the Solt&n was at Dehli, atteoding to the affairs of his 
kingdom, ambassadors arrived from Ma’bftr to state a grievance 
to him. Karbat Hasan K&ngu was king in Ma’bar. When 
Sultdn Muhammad Sh&h died, and Sultdn Firoz succeeded, his 
edicts were sent into Ma’bar, but the people of that country re¬ 
belled, and, going to Daulat&bdd, they made Kurbat Kdngd 
king of Ma’bar. When this Kurbat held his court, he appeared 

decked out hand and foot with female ornaments, and made him- 

\ 

self notorious for his puerile actions. The men of Ma’bar saw 
this, and, being greatly incensed against him, they rebelled. A 
neighbouring chief, named Bakan, at the head of a body of men 
and elephants, marched into Ma’bar and made Kurbat Hasan 
Kangd prisoner. He made himself master of all Ma’bar, which 
had belonged to Muhammadans; their women suffered violence 
and captivity in the hands of Hindus, and Bakan established 
himself as ruler of Ma’bar. [The Sultan reproached them for 
their radiation of his authority, and for now resorting to him in 
their distress, and"] told them that his army was weary and ex¬ 
hausted with the late campaign and long marches, but that after 
it Fad rested and recruited its strength he would proceed towards 
Ma’bar. * * * The ambassadors were sent back with assurances 
of his for^veness, and he devoted himself to business. 

One day his officers c^e to him in private and represented 
that they wore very desirous ot’ making a march to Daulatdbid, 
for the sufferings of the people there had excited their pity. 
Kings were generally ambitious to conquer kingdoms and extend 
their dominion, etc. * * * The army had rested and was fresh 
and ready. There was no necessity for the Sultdn to go, for he 
might appoint one of his most trusted officers to the commimd, 
who would toot out the wretched band, and set an example to 
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others. There were plenty of Musnlm&n eoantries round Dehll 
to furnish forces for the acquisition of territory; but drawing 
the sword against people of Islam, had ten evils for every ad¬ 
vantage. • * • When IQi4n“i Jahdn had finished this homily, 
the effect was plainly visible in the Sultin, he looked distressed 
and his eyes were suffused with tears, and approving their argu¬ 
ments, he said that * * he was resolved never more to make war 
upon tneu of the Muhammadan faith. * * * 

Second Multmldama,—The Sultan’s c'lrc to provide slaves 

{bandagdn). 

Tile Snlt&n was very diligent in providing slaves, and he 
carried his care so far as to command his great fief-holders and 
officers to capture slaves whenever they were at war, and to pick 
out and send the best for the service of the court. When the 
feudatories went to court, each one according to his ability took 
with him beautiful slaves, dressed and ornamented in the most 
splendid stylo. They also, when they paid their annual visit, 
brought other presents suited to their means and station—^high- 
priced horses of the best breeds, fine elephants, valuable gar¬ 
ments of every kind, vessels of gold and silver, arms, camels 
and pples,—each man according to the extent of his fief, some 
as many as a hundred, some fifty, some twenty, and some eleven. 
They also brought slaves. Under an edict of the Sult&n, all^he 
presents which the feudatories brought were valued, and the 
amount, was deducted from the dues payable by them to the 
Oovemrnent. This was a regulation established by Sultan Firoz. 
Before his time, in the reigns of his p^decessors, the feudatories 
brought whatever they could, but no remission in their payments 
was made in. consideration of their presents. Snltin Firoz saw 
that the expenses of his feudatories were very large, and decreed 
that they should not be required to make presents. 

’ From this arrangement two advantages were expected—the* 
chieftama' pride would be spared (the fear of being outdone), 
and the gifts themselves would be more worthy of the Sult&n’s 
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, notice. This regulation remained in force for forty years 
throughout the reign. Those chie& who brought many slaves 
received the highest favour, and those whq, brought few re¬ 
ceived proportionately little consideration. When the chiefs 
perceived the Sult&n's eagerness for slaves, and that their efforts 
to get them were highly appreciated, they exerted themselves 
in providing them, and the numbers brought every year exceed 
description. Gwat numbers of slaves were thus collected, and 
when they were found to be in excess, the Sultdn sent them 
to Mult&n, Bip&lpdr, His&r-Firozoh, S^m&na, Gujar&t, and all 
the other feudal dependencies. In all cases provision was made 
for their support in a liberal manner. In some places they were 
provided for in the army, and villages were granted to them; 
those who were placed in cities had ample allowances, varying 
from 100 down to 10 tankas^ which was the lowest amount. 
These allowances were paid in full, without any deduction, at 
the treasury, every six, four, or three months. 

Some of the slaves spent their time in reading and committing 
to memory the holy book, otliers in religious studies, others in 
copying books. Some, with the Sultan’s leave, wont to the temple 
at Mecca. Some were placed under tradesmen and were taught 
mechanical arts, so that about 12,000 slaves became artisans 
(kdsib) of various kinds. Forty thousand were every day in readi¬ 
ness to attend as guards in the Sultan’s equipage or at the palace. 
Altogether, in the city and in the various fiefs there wore 180,000 
slaves, for whose inaintenanoe and comfort the Sult4u took 
especial care. The institution took root in the very centre of the 
land, and the Sult&n looked upon its due regulation as one of his 
incumbent duties. To such an extent were matters carried that 
there was a distinct muster-master {m(^u*-dar) of the slaves, a 
separate treasury for the payment of their allowances, a separate 
JdO’‘8hugh'&Hf and deputy j&o-shughiiri^ and a distinct dltodn, 

* lb? tngniflcaiion of u obBcore, and the copyists seem to have so deemed it. 
The woxd hy the minority ii written ^ vaiiee, and givei it 
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that is to say, the officers for administering the affairf of the 
slaves (aakdb^i ditrdn-i bandagdn), were entirely distisot from 
those under the Pprne Minister {ashdb-i diicdn^i *ala-e unsdrat). 

When the Sult&n went out in state the slaves aocompanied 
him in distinct corps—first the archers, fully armed, next the 
swordsmen, thousands in number {hazdr hazdr\ the fighting men 
' (Jbandagdn-i award)^ the bandagdn-i mdhih^ riding on male bufla- 
loes, and slaves from the Hazdra, mounted on Arab and Turki 
horses, bearing standards and axes. These all, thousands upon 
thousands, accompanied the royal retinue. The slaves increased 
to such a degree that they were employed in all sorts of domestic 
duties, as water coolers, butlers [etc^ etc,}. In fact there was no 
occupation in which the slaves of Firoz Shah were not employed. 
None of the Sultan’s predecessors bail ever collected so many 
slaves. The late Sultin ’Aldu'd din had drawn together about 
50,000 slaves, but after him no Sultdn had directed his attention 
to raising a body of them until Sultdn Firoz adopted the practice. 
• * * Wlien the slaves under the great feudal chieftains became 
too numerous, some of them, by order of the Sultdn, were given 
into the charge of amirs and malikSy that they might learn 
the duties of their respective employments. These amirs and 
maliks treated them like children, providing them with food 
and raiment, lodging them and training them, and taking every 
care for their wants. Each year they took their slaves to court, 
and reported upon their merits and abilities. These reports were 
received by the Sultan with great interest. Such was the care 
and attention which Sultdn Firoz devoted to his slaves; but 
after his death, the heads of these his ffivoured servants were cut 
off without mercy, and were made into heaps in front of the 
darbdt\ as I will describe in my chapter on the reign of Sultdn 
Muhammad bin Firos. 

Third ]lfukaddama,-^Arriml of robes from the Khalifa. 

The author has described how a robe was sent by the TCKnKfa 
to Sultdn Muhammad bin Tug^k Shdh, in the account {zikr) 
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which he wrote of that Sult|ai. A similar robe was now sent to 
Firoz Tughlik with great courtesy and marks of respect. Three 
robes in all were sent, one for the Sult&n, (me for the Prince 
Path Kh&n, and one for Kh&n-i Jahdn. • * * 

Fowrih MukaMama.-^How Sultdn Firoz tmd to sit in State. 

There were three palaces in which Salt&n Firoz nsod to sit 
publicly in state. One was the Mahal^l sahan^ gilin^ (the palace 
of the clayey quadrangle). It was also called tho Mahal-i dikh^ 
Lsut the Mahai-% angitr^ or Palace of Grapes. The second was 
called Matml-i chMjori^ choUn. The third was the Mahal-i 
hdr-i *dmm, or Palace of the Public Court, and it was also called 
Sahn-i miydnagly the central quadrangle. The first palace was 
appropriated to tho reception of the hkanSi maJiks, amlrs^ officials 
and distinguished literary men. The Mahal-i chhgja choUn was 
for tccepiion of tho principal personal attendants. Tho palace 
01 tho Sahn-i miydnagl was used for general receptions. • • • 

iSultin Firoz had given up residing in Dehli, and stayed at 
F’ fZ&h&d. When it was necessary to hold a court, he left his 
devotions {which are descrihed'] and proceeded to the capital to 
hold his Court. [Prececfence, ceremonialy and r/rm.] Kh4n>i 
Jah4n, the wazir of the State, used to sit on the right near the 
throne. The Amir-i Mu’azzam Amir Ahmad lkb4l sat higher 
up and a little {yak s^nii) behind Khan-i Jah4n, which position 
was considered to be neither higher nor lower than that of the 
Kh&n. Malik I^iz4ma-l Mulk, Amir Husain, Amir Mir4n, 
who were deputies of the wazlty sat near the throne below Eh4n-i 
Jah4n. {Fositiom of the various ojieiak.'] In those days the 
humble author of this work, Shams-i Sir4j 'Afif, used to go 
into the reception chamber, under the royal regulations, in at¬ 
tendance Ifpon the officers of the wazlr^s department. {Precedent 
and ceremonial of the Court, deception of the Shaikhu-l Isldm.l^ 

1 Thii name ia i«ndered only by ooojecture, it may be haling gulin, etc., etc. 

* Three ef the HSS. wqte the word but this u not conclunve. The 

fonrth hae a Oindi word, wiwMiiiig ‘<g^ery,“ and thia ia probsUy ijghi 

The title of tiie palace wouldao be **Palace of the wooden gallery.” 
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Mukaddama.—Prosperity and 'hapjfnness of the nohka. 

During the reign of Firoz SiiAh * • * all men, liigh and low, 
bond and free, lived happily and free from care. • • • When the 
Sult&n went to the palace, at the **grand city'' of Firoz&b&d, 
the Ehin-i Jahdn used to make preparations some days before¬ 
hand for his reception, by having the palace whitewashed and 
ornamented with pictures. Every possible care was taken by the 
Eh&n for the proper reception of the Sult4n. \_8plendour and 
ceremonial of the Court, Easy condition of the people.'] Things 
were so plentiful and cheap \ and the people were so well to do, 
and enjoyed such ease, that the poorest married their daughters 
at a very early age. Nothing in the least degree unpleasant or 
disagreeable happened during his reign; how wonderful is it 
that, since his decease, the city of Dehli has been turned up¬ 
side down. Those who survive will ever call to mind the reign 
of Firoz Sh4h, and exclaim, “ The reign of Firoz will always 
dwell upon the memory, and can never be forgotten.” 

Sixth Mukaddama.—The plenty and cheapness in the r<^n of 

Firoz Shah. 

By the blessing of God favourable seasons and abundance of 
the necessaries of life prevailed in the reign of Firoz Sh&h, not 
only in the capital, but throughout his dominions. During the- 
whole forty years of his reign there was no appearance of scarcity, 
and the times were so happy that the people of Dehli forgot the 
reign ’A14u-d din, although no more prosperous times than 
his bad ever frllen to the lot of any Muhammadan sovereign. 
'Aliu-d din took such pains to keep down the price of the neces¬ 
saries of life, that his exertions have found a record 1b famous 
histories. To the merchants he gave wealth, and placed before 
them goods in abundance, and gold without measure. He'^showed 
them every kingly &vour, and fixed on them regular saUunea.^ 

* aslariet, allovaoow, or pauiooB]. 
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In the reign of ’Al&u-d din I3ie necessaries of life were abundant 
through excellent management but through the favour of God 
grain continued cheap thronghout the reign of Firoz Sh&h, with¬ 
out anj effort on his part. Grain was so cheap that, in the city 
of Dehli, wheat was eight a many and gram and barley four 
fUak a man. A camp follower could give his horse a feed of 
ten sirs of com (dalida) for one jitaL Fabrics of all kinds were 
cheap, and silk goods, both white and coloured, were of moderate 
price. Orders were given for tho reduction of the price of sweet¬ 
meats, in unison with the general fall of prices. 

During the forty years of this sovereign’s reign, cheapness 
prevailed. If occasionally prices rose from bad seasons, or from 
scarcity of rain, and reached one tanka per maiiy it was only 
for a short time. The good fortune of the Sultan prevailed, 
so that no dearth occurred. Such was the prosperity that, 
throughout the Do4b, from the hill of Sakrudih and Kharla 
to Kol, not one village remained waste, even in name, nor one 
span of land uncultivated. In tho Do4b there were fifty-two 
pargams flourishing, and a similar (state of prosperity) prevailed 
elsewhere. The like prosperity prevailed in every fief (iktSa) 
and district (shikk). Thus, in the district of S&m4ua, there were 
four prosperous vill|ge8 within one kosy and the inhabitants were 
happy and free from care. Such perfect happiness did the king¬ 
dom enjoy in those days. 

Sultfin Firoz had a great liking for tho laying out of gardens, 
which he took great pains to embellish. He formed 1,200 gardens 
in the vicinity of Dehli. Such of them as were private property, 
or were religious endowments, after* due investigation of the 
titles, he settled for with their owners. All gardens received 

* [«J?<i iikmaU liMydi.*' These word* may be translated « by Divine wisdwa,** 

hut thfly fa> the ** hag hair kothith,” or^'absoQoe ot 

effort'* on the part of Firoz]. 

* Three of the HSS. have wUhout /* while the fourth (East India library. 

Eo. 1002) says ** after** verifloatios of titles. The latter is oertaiaty most 
prohaUe. 
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abundant proofs of his care/ and ho restored thirty gardens 
which had been commenced by *Alfi.tt-d din. In the jaeighbour- 
hood of Salaura he made eighty gardens, and in Chitur forty- 
four gardens. In every garden there were white and black 
grapes, of seven \iiamd'] varieties. They were sold at the rate 
of one jital per sir. Of the various articles grown in the gar¬ 
dens, the government share of the produce amounted to 80,000 
tankcUf without taking into account tho dues of the owners and 
gardeners. 

The revenues of tho Bo&b in this reign amounted to eighty 
lacs of tanhas; and under the fostering care of this religious 
sovereign, tho revenues of tho territories of Dchli were six 
krors and eighty-five lacs of tankas (60,850,000). The Sult&n, 
throughout his reign, in his great sagacity and prudence, en¬ 
deavoured to circumscribe ‘the extent of his dominions, but still 
the revenues amounted to tho sum stated. All this large revenue 
was duly apportioned out; each Kh&n received a sum suitable to 
his exalted position, the amirs and maliks also obtained allowances 
according to their dignity, and the officials were paid enough to 
provide a comfortable living. The soldiers of the army receiv^ 
grants of land, enough to support them in comfort, and the 
irregulars (ghair wq/h) received payment f^^pm the government 
treasuiy. Those soldiers who did not receive their pay in this 
manner were, according to necessity, supplied uith assignments 
(itldk) upon the revenues. When these assignments of the 
soldiers (wq/h-ddrs) arrived in the fiefs (iktd*dt)t the holders 
used to get about half of the total amount from the holders of 
the fiefs. It was the practice of certain persons in those days 
to buy up these assignments, which was an accomodation to both 
parties. They used to give one-third of the value for them in 

^ Tho text u a little oonAued here. I hare Tentored upon one emmdatiogi in 
reading CLjUU jti instead* 

^ ^| - ^d if» jlj eto., etc. All tiw USS. concur in the latter reading, 

although it eeems to make wmsenae. 
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the citjf and rec^re one h^f in the districts. The purchasers 
of ihese assignments carried on a traffic in them, and gaining a 
good profit, manj of them got rich and made their fortunes. 

Sult&n Firoz, under Divine inspiration, spread all the revenues 
of his territories among his people. The various districts of the 
fiefs were also divided. E!h4n-i Jah&n, the wazir^ exclusive of the 
allowances for his retainers, friends, and sons, rocoived a sum of 
thirteen km of tankas^ or instead of it sundry fiefs and districts. 
Other chiefs w(»:e similarly provided for, according to their 
merit; some receiving eight lacH of tmkoi^ others six /ac«,.and 
others four lacs. All the khdm and maliki grew rich in his reign, 
and had vast stores of wealth, and jewels and diamonds of great 
value. When Malik Shahin Shalma, who wSs naih-amir of the 
mcy'lu-i Mdss, died, and his effects were examined, a sum of fifty 
km of tankas^ in cash, was taken out of his house, besides horses, 
valuables, and jewels in abundance. The enormous wealth left 
by 'lmadu-1 Mulk, Bashir-i Sultdni, was well known, and is well 
remembered. An account of it will bo given in the fifth book of 
this work. The Saltan being thus beneficent, all men, high and 
low, were devoted to him. 

Seventh Mukaddama,—Affaire of the Army. 

\ 

^ In the reign of Firoz Sh&h there was an army of 80,000 and 
sometimes 90,000 horse, exclusive of slaves. These men remained 
on service all the jear. Horses of little value were often brought 
to the registry ofiice {dXwdrC^ and were passed as serviceable. 
Stories about this often reached the ears of the Sultfin, but h^ 
treated them as if he had never heard them. When the year 
drew to a close, and there remained yet many men who had 
not presented their horses, the clerks made a statement to his 
Majesty of the number of men that had not yet registered their 
horses. An order was then issued granting two months' grace 

* pasMgM of ihu chapter are very obecure, and seem to hare been tawvtf 

%ideied by the oop^iats, for the MSS. show many ducrepandes and omiaiioiia. 
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for the prodaction of the animals. When this term was passed 
a statement was again made of the men who had not prodn'eed 
them. In those days Malik Razi, a very venerable and righteous 
man, was deputy 'ariZi and administered the business of the 
army in a very proper manner. He used to point out to the 
Sult&n that those men who had not brought in their horses were 
generally members of a troop, that their assignments had 
been sent into the districts to realize the amount of tlieir pay, 
and when that was ciTected they would come into the city. 
But. before this could be accomplished the year passed by, and 
the poor men remained in a state of distress. Many of those 
who had failed were employed in other business [mandlihi and). 
On hearing these*kind representations the Sultdn said, that if 
any man had been sent on business {maadlih) by his commanding 
officer, and the year should end while ho was absent, without his 
making any statement of the fact or presenting his horse, then 
if he were discharged, it would go ill with him, and mourning 
would fall upon his house. The Sult&n also directed that sub¬ 
stitutes should be found by the officers for all men who went 
away on business. The soldier himself who was absent might 
put in his appearance at the office of the chieftain in whose dis¬ 
trict he was; he might also produce his new horse there, so that 
all inconvenience might be spared the poor soldier. Thus the 
kindness of the Sult&n for his people was such as no father or 
brother could show. \^8tory 4>f the Sulidn overhearing a soldier 
complain that he was unable to produce his horse at the muster.l 
The Sultdn told him to go and arrange matters with the clerks 
nf the office, and he replied that his difficulty was that he had 
not got the necessaiy money. The Sult&n inquired how much 
was wanted, and the soldier said that if he had a gold tanha he 
could get a certificate for his horse. He then ordered a tanha 
to be given to him. On receiving the coin the soldier went to the 
office, and placing it in the hands of the clerks, he got the 
* certificate; he thra returned to the Sult&u and expressed his 
thanks. • 
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Eighth Muhaddama.—Retort made to the Sultdn by the eon of 
^Imddn-l Mulkt and the Sultanas appropriate reply. ' 

Malik Is’h&k, (son of) 'Im&du4 Mulk, made a report to the 
Sultdn that many of the soldiers were old and feeble, and unfit 
for duty. It was therefore expedient to replace them with younpf 
and efBicient men. At this period *Imddu>l Mulk was an old 
man, and Malik Is’hak discharged for him the duties of tho 
dlwdnd Vrs. When he made this report tho Sultdn observed it 
was a very proper one; when men grow old they should be set 
aside, and their places should be filled by their sons or strangers; 
no consideration whatever should be shown to these old men. 
“Now,” said he, “Your father is an old man, first turn him 
out of his office, and then I will remove all the old men from 
the service of the State.” dtfalik Is’hak was silenced. 

The Sultan, in tlie kindness of his heart, then said: “ If I 
remove the old and inefficient men, and appoint their sons or 
strangers in their stead, tho poor old men will be greatly troubled, 
and will be reduced to distress in their old age. 1 do not approve 
of dismissing them, and putting their sons in their places. Tliis 
is not a time for encouraging disobedient children. With age 
the heart becomes desolate, and if the old men are turned oif and 
their sons succeed them, these sons may prove undutiful, and 
the hearts of their poor old fathers may break in their distress. 
Let an order therefore be promulgated that, when a soldier grows 
old and incapable, his son sh^ll succeed him, as his deputy; if 
he has no son, his son-in-law, and failing any son-in-law, his 
slave shall represent him. The veteran may thus remain at 
home at ease, and the young ride forth in their strength.” 

Addressing IsTi&k, he said, ‘‘Bo not make such reports. The 
Almighty does not take away his servants’ sustenance because 
they are old, how then can I, his creature, dismiss my aged 
servants.” All the actions and words of Sultdn Firoz * • • 
were like unto this, and are worthy of a place in history. Tbh 
humble author desires to write ^e Sultdn’s memoirs, but his 
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gracious words and generous actions are so numereus that the 
author makes but slow progress towards his conclusion. 

# ' ^ 

Ninth Mukaddama.—Transport of time ObelUka. 

After Sult&n Firoz returned from his exp^ition against Thatta, 
he often made excursions in the neighbourhood of Dehli. In this 
part of the country there were two stone columns. Oge was in 
the village of Tobra, in the district {ahikk) of S41aura and Khiz* 
' r6b&d, in tho hills {koh-pdyah) ; the other in the vicinity of the 
town of Mi rat. These columns had stood in those places from the 
days of the Pandavas, but had never attracted the attention of any 
of the kings who sat upon the throne of Dehli, till Sultdn Firoz 
noticed them, and, with great exertion, brought them away. One 
was erected in the palace {kuahk} at Firozabad, near the Mayid~i 
jama*f and was called the Mindra^i zarin, or Golden Column, and 
the other was erected in the Kushk-i Shikar^ or Hunting Palace, 
with great labour and skill. The author has read in the works 
of good historians that these columns of stone had been the 
walking sticks of the accursed^ Bhim, a man of great stature 
and size. The annals of the infidels record that this Bhiro used 
to devoui;. a thousand mans of food daily, and no one could com¬ 
pete with him. * * * In his days all this part of Hind was 
peopled with infidels, who were continually fighting and slaying 
each other. Bhim was ono of five brothers, but he was the most 
powerful of them all. He was generally engaged in tending the 
herds of cattle belong to his wicked brothers, and he was ac¬ 
customed to use these two stone pillars as sticks to gather the 
cattle together. The size of the cattle in those days was in pro¬ 
portion to that of other creatures. These five brothers lived 
near Dehli, and when Bhim died these two columns were left 
standing as memorials of him. • * • When Firoz Sh4h first 
beheld these columns, he was filled with admiration, and resolved 
to remove them with great care as trophies to Dehli. • • • 


* One MS., to ibe credit of the writer, omits tills ezooration. 
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Bemwal of the Mindrchi saHn.->-Khi2r&b4^ is ninety hoe 
from Dehli, in the vicinity of the hills. Wlien the Snlt&n visited 
that district, and saw the column in the vill^p^ of Tobra, he 
resolved to remove it to Dehli, and there erect it as a memorial- 


to future generations. After thinking over the best means of 
loweiiijg the column|!^ orders were issued commanding .the at¬ 
tendance of all the people dwelling in the neighbourhood, within 
and without the Do&b, and all soldiers, both horse and foot. 


They were ordered to bring all implements and materials suitable 
for the work. Directions were issued, for bringing parcels of the 
cotton of the Sembal (silk cotton tree). Quantities of this silk 


cotton were placed round the column, and when the earth at 
its base was removed, it fell gently over on the bed prepared for 
it. The cotton was then removed by degrees, and after some 
days the pillar lay safe upon the ground. When the foundations 
of the pillar were examined, a largo square stone was found as 
a base, which also was taken out. Tho pillar was then encased 
from top to bottom in reeds and raw skins, so that no damage 
might accrue to it. A carriage, with forty-two wheels, was con¬ 
structed, and ropes were attached to each wheel. Thousands of 
men hauled at every rope, and after great labour and difficulty 
the pillar was raised on to the carriage. A strong rope Was 
fastdhed to each wheel, and §00 men pulled at each of these« 
ropes. By the simultaneous exertions of so rnan.y thousand 
men the carriage was moved, and was brought to tho banks of 
tho Jumna. Hero the SuMn came to meet it. A number of 


large boats had been collected, some of which could carry 5,000 
and 7,000 mane of grain, and the least of them 2,000 mane. 
The colunm was very ingeidously transferred to these boats, and 
was then conducted to Firoz4b4d, where it was landed and con¬ 


veyed into the Kmhh with infinite labour and skill. 

Account of the Raising of the Ohelkk.—’A.i this time the author 
of this book was twelve years of age, and a pupil of the respected 
Mur Ithfin. When the pillar was brought to the palace, a build¬ 
ing was commenced for its reception, near the JdmC ^d 
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the most skilful architects and workmen were employed. It was 
constructed of stone^ and chtinam, and consisted of several stages 
or steps {poshiah). When a step ^ was finished the column was 
raised on to it, another step was then built and the pillar was 
again raised, and so on in succession until it reached the intended 
height. On arriving at this stage, other ^ntrivances hzA to be 
devised to place it in an erect position. Hopes of great thickness 
were obtained, and windlasses wore placed on each of the sia: stages 
of the base. The ends of the ropes were fastened to the top of 
the pillar, and the other ends passed over the windlasses, which 
were firmly secured with many fastenings. The wheels were then 
turned, and the column was raised about half a gaz. Logs of 
wood and bags of cotton were then placed under it to prevent its 
sinking again. In this way, by degrees, and in the course of 
several days, the column was raised to the perpendicular. Large 
beams were then placed round it as shores, until quite a cage of 
scaffolding was formed. It was thus secured in an upright position, 
straight as an arrow, without the smallest deviation from the per¬ 
pendicular. The square stone, before spoken of, was placed under 
the pillar. After it was raised, some ornamental friezes of black 
and white stone were placed round its two capitals {do Bar~i d«), 
and over these there was raised a gilded copper cupola, called in 
Hindi halm} The height of th’e obelisk was thirty-two ; 
eight gas was sunk in its pedestal, and twenty-lbur gm was visible. 
On the base of the obelisk there w*‘re engraved several lines of 
writing in Hindi characters. Many Brahmans and Hindu 
devotees* were invited to read them, but no one was able. It 
is said that certain infidel Hindus interpreted them as stating 
that no one should be able to remove the obelisk from its place 
till there should arise in the latter days a Muhammadmi king, 
named Sult&n Firoz, tic,, 


> • 

* Two MSS. call the stone i * the othw two ^ 

* A spire, pinnacle, or oiqp<iIa. 
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JEreeiion of other Obelitik m the Kushk^i Thht 

obelisk etood in the vicinity of the town of Mirat, in the Do&b, < 
md was somewhat smaller than the Mindra^i aarin. This also 
was removed by Snlt&n Firoz, with similar skill and labour, and 
was re-erdbted on a hill in the Eushk-i Shikdr [amid great feasts 
ing and^rejoieing'], JUSter the erection of the pillar a large town 
sprang up, and the khdns and malike of the Court built houses 
there. * * * Every great king took care during his reign to set 
up some lasting memorial of his power. So Sult&n Shamsu>d din 
Altamsh raised the large pillar in the Mmjid-ijavM^ at old Dehli, 
the history of which is well known. • ♦ • 

In these days, in the year 801 H. (1398 A.n.), Amir Timdr, 
of Ehur&s&n, has marched into India, and by the will of fate 
has subdued the empire of Hindustdn. During his stay of some 
days in Dehli, he inspected all the monuments of former kihgs, 

* * * and among them these two obelisks, when he declared 
that in all the countries ho had traversed he had never seen any 
monuments comparable to these. * * * 


Tenth Mukaddama.’-Sunting Excureione, 

* • * The author proposes to describe, in succession, how the 
various kinds of hunting were carried on.^ The chase of the 
gor-khar or wild ass was pursued in the deserts between Dip&lpdr 
and Sarsuti * * * during the hot season, when those animals 
congregate. * • • The chase of the deer, nil-gdos, etc., was 
carried on principally in the neighbourhood of Badiun and 
Anwfla,* where these animals were found in great numbers. 
This district was waste, but well furnished with water and grass. 
No other such waste was to be found near Dehli. * * * Orders 
were ^ven for its being retained waste for hunting purposes, other¬ 
wise it would quickly have becoipe peopled and cultivated under 

* He tells Cl that lie eometimes aoeompanied ilieie ei^[>e^iioiie, and be deaeribei 
tin mods of prooeedmg in gnat deteil and with evident gosto. 

> Tar. Amraia, AtiCUa. 
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the prosperoue and fostering government of Firoz. * * * If a lion, 
tiger, or wolf iras surrounded, the Sult&n used to kill it first, and 
then pursue the other animals. 


Eleventh Mukaddama^—Buildings weeted by Flros Shdh, 

Sultdn Firoz excelled all his predecessors on the throne of* 
Dehli in the erection of buildings, indeed no monarch of any 
country surpassed him. He built cities, forts, palaces, bands^ 
mosques, and tombs, in great numbers. Of cities, there were 
His&r Firozah and Fath-4bfid, of which the author has given an 
account in a previous chapter. Firoz-4b4d, Firoz-&b4d H4mi 
Khira, Tughlikpur>i Kdsna, Tughlikpdr-i Mulfik-i Kamut, and 
Jaunpdr, besides sundry other places and forts which he re> 
paired and strengthened. His palaces {hushk) were those of 
Firoz, Nuzul, Mahandw&ri, His&r Firozah, Fath-db&d, Jaunpdr, 
Shik&r, Band-i Fath Kh4n and Salaura. Banda : Fath Ehdn, 
M41ja (into which he threw a body of fresh water, dh-i zamtam)^ 
Mabp41pdr, Shukr Khan, Salaura, Wazirdbid, and other similar 
strong and substantial bands. He also built monasteries, and 
inns for the accommodation of travellers. One hundred and 
twenty khdnkdha (monasteries) were built in Dehli and Firoz- 
4b&d for the accommodation of the people of God, in which 
travellers from all directions were receivable as guests for three 
days. These one hundred and twenty buildings were full of 
guests on all the three hundred and sixty days of the year. 
Superintendents and officers of the Sunni persuasion were ap¬ 
pointed to these khdnkdha^ and the funds for their expenses were 
furnished ^m the public treasury. Malik Ghizi Shahna was 
the chief architect, and was very efficient ; he held the gold 
staff (of office). ’Abdu-1 Hakk, otherwise J&hir Sundhdr (was 
deputy, and) held the golden axe. A clever and qualified 
superintendent was appointed over every class of artisans. 

* * * The Sult&n also repaired the tombs of former kings. 

* * * It is a custom among kings while they are on the 
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throne to appropriate villages and latlds to religious men in order 
to provide means for the maintenance and repaia of their tombs. 
But these endowments had all been destroyed, and the grantees 
being divested of them, were reduced to distress. * * * The 
Solt&n carefully repaired all the tombs and restored the lands 
and villages after bringing into cultivation such as had been laid 
waste. He also sought out and restored the superintendents and 
officers of these endowments who had been driven out of them. 
* * * The financial officer (diwdn~i mzdrat) examined the plan 
of every proposed building, and made provision so that the work 
should not be stopped for want of funds. The necessary money 
was issued from the royal treasury to the managers of the build¬ 
ing, and then the work was begun. Thus it was that so many 
building of different kinds wore erected in the reign of Firoz 
Sh&h. 

Twelfth Mukaddama. — Cof^eration of tfw Sultdn for the tm- 

emphyed. 

• * * The Sult&n gave directions that when there were any 
workmen out of employ in the city they were to be sent to him. 
The koiwdl used to call liis district officers before him, and make 
enquiries of them. The most respectable people, out of shame, 
would not make their necessities known, and such gentlemen 
as these were brought to the kohcdl by his officers. • * ♦ When 
they were brought before the Sultdn they were all placed in 
employ. Men of the pen were sent into the Government estab¬ 
lishments {kdr-khdm), intelligent men of business were placed 
under the Kh&n-i Jah&n, if any one expressed a desire to be 
made the slave (handa) of any particular nobleman, the Sultdn 
himself used to send a letter of recommendation to that noble; 
and if one desired to be made the slave (handa) of an amir who 
held a fief (fktd'\ a farmdn was sent to that amir, and the 
applicant proceeded thither. So, few persons remained without 
^ployment, jaad. wherever one of the unemployed was s^t, 
there he found a comfqjrtable settlement. * * * 
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Thirteenth Mukaddama.—The royal ^etahUehmente {kMthdnd! of 

Tiroz Shah. 

Sultin Firoz had thirty-six royal establishments, for which 
enonnous supplies of articles were collected, * * * and the 
annual outlay on which was very large. Some of them were in 
receipt of a regular payment (rdyatl); others had no fixed 
income {ghair-rdyati). Thus among the rdyati establishments 
there were the elephant, horse, and camel stables, the kitchen, 
the butlery, the candle department, the dog-kennels, the water¬ 
cooling department and other similar establishments. These 
received a regular monthly allowance of one lac and sixty thou¬ 
sand tankas for their expenses, in addition to which there was 
the cost of their furniture,^ and the monthly salaries of the ac¬ 
countants^ and other officers, which also amounted to one lac 
and sixty thousand silver tankas. In the establishments which 
received no regular allowance, such as the wardrobe, the ’akm- 
khdna or insignia, the carpet stores, and the like, new goods 
were procured every year according to orders given. In the 
winter season six lacs of tankas were expended on the wardrobe, 
besides the outlay for the spring and summer. 80,000 tankas 
were expended on the ^alam-khdna in the purchase of articles, 
besides the salaries of the accountants and the wages of the work¬ 
people. About two lacs of tankas were expended in the carpet 
department. Each of these ertablishments waR under the charge 
pf a khdn or.malik of high rank; thus the wardrobe was under 
the snperintendence of Malik *A!i and Malik lsma*il. * * * 

Khw&ja Abd-1 Hasan Kh&n was charged with the general 

1 JRaiht, fbndtoze, fittings, plant. 

* The oopyiatB teem to hare been pnaaled vith this chapter. They all. In the 
early part it, write , "border of a garment,*’ although it nakea no 

senae; while the,coReet word appears to he aocountant,” which la 

used in wTnflar paaaagea auheequently. The rea^g of thu paaaage in three of the 
MSS. u 

the East India library, aerii^f fte inconmatency of kdihipa and a$hdi, changea the 
latter word into uMi. Iii anotiier pa;^ one ICS. inatead of ’ahti(i^khdno hai khamm 
khdna^ ‘‘wine cidlar ;*’ and thrall write **itr-mdhif* which haC been tramCated ai 
being eilhar an eqid^eaiji ^ ^ viistake^ to dcr-mdUf <*]ttoiitiUy pqr." 
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saperinteodenoe of all the kAr~khdnaAt and through him all orders 
were issued to the respectire establishments. There was a 
separate financial department {dMr^khdnd) for the Mr-hhanm^ 
in which the general accounts were kept, but the accounts were 
rendered to and recorded in the exchequer (dkodn-i unzdrat). So 
that the exchequer not only kept an account of the land revenues 
but also of the expenditure of the kdr-khdnaa. There 
were many accountants in the various kdr-kfidnas who received 
monthly pay. ♦ • The royal stables were in five different places, 
• * * and, beside these, some thousands of horses graxed in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, and were called 8ih-par^\ The camel 
establishment was distinct, • ♦ ♦ and was in the district of Dub- 
l&han, where whole villages were appropriated to them and their 
keepers. • * • Their numbers increased every year, because the 
great feudatories, when they came to Court, brought camels of all 
sorts among their presents to the throne. • • • 

In this reign there were audits of*the accounts of the fiefs. 
When the feudatory came up from his fief to Court, ho was 
brought before the exchequer, where an audit of his accounts 
was held, and the results were reported to the throne. The 
balance was struck, and the diieftain was questioned, after which 
he was sent back at once to his fief. The managers {muharrir) 
of the kdr-khdnas also had to attend in the exchequer at the 
end of every year, and present abstracts of their accounts, show¬ 
ing the balance of cash and the stores of goods. * * * 

Foufieenth Mukaddama.'—On the striking of the Coin called 

Shaehgdnt* 

Sult&n Firoz issued several varieties of coins. There was 
the gold tasdta and the silver tmka. There were also distinct 
coins of the respective value of forty-eight, twenty-five, twenty- 
fi)ar, twelve, ten, eight, six, and one jital, known as the cWitd 
otf'hashigdmf^ Met o pw^gd/ni, Met o ehahdrgdnif dwdxdi^gMtt 

> U aa agnegat* parfiole added to nimaraU. The meaniiig of^dfii,ia,«iqM^ 
aq wa w d VOL tiia{dnaaea Va fiver,** tenner.” Mr. Thomai, howavei^ finds 

fiw J<rar.B.A.S.,YoLII.,aew.Mii^> Ififi. 
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dahgdni, haaMgdni, shaahgdni and yakfiml. Whea the Snltin had 
issued these many varieties of coins, it occurred to his benignant 
mind that a very poor person might buy an article in the market, 
and a half or a quarter might be due to him in change, but 
if the shopkeeper had no ddnga (quarters) no change could be 
be given, and the purchaser would incur a loss. If the purchaser 
demanded his due, how could he get it if there was no coin in 
which to pay it. Contentions might thus arise between buyer 
and seller. The Sult&n accordingly gave directions for the issu¬ 
ing of a half jitalf called ddhdt^ and a quarter called Mkh, 
so that the requirements of the indigent might be supplied. 

When the Sult&n ordered the coinage of the ahashgdni (or six- 
yitoApieee), Kajar Sh&h was Director of the Mint, and he exerted 
himself to execute the orders of the SuU&n. The new coin was 
accordingly struck during the reign of the Sult&n, under the 
management of Kajar Sh&h. When it came into circulation two 
sharp individuals made a lepresentation to the Sult&n that there 
was a deficiency of one grain of silver in the ahaahgdnlf and 
prayed for an investigation to test the truth of their statement. 
If it proved true the officials must take the consequences. The 
Sult&n directed his ministers to make private enquiry into the 
truth of the statement. £h&n-i Jah&n Makbul was then alive; 
it was the year 772 h.»(1370 a.d.), and he turned his attention and 
political experience to the matter. He observed that the coinage 
of kings was like an unmarried daughter, whom no one would 
seek after, however beautiful and charming she might be, if any 
aspersion had, either rightly or wrongly, been cast upon her 
character. So also with royal coins, if any one honestly or 
falsely, ffiom interested motives, alleged a deterioration of the 
coi&age, the insinuation would spread, the coinage would obtain 
a bad name, and no one would take it. On hearing this his 
Majesty said, what course can we take to ascertain the rights of 
this matter. Thet minkiter n^ed that it would be very in^ 
Ik»litic to publish the aewet rules (of the manuffioture of the 

, » gtadi, “bait” 
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coin); bat to pass tiie matter over would be an error, and to 
hold an (open) inYestigation would be a great, mistake. The 
Sult&n insisted that the truth must be ascertained so that his 
doubts might be dispelled. The minister then recommended 
tlmt the two informers should be placed in confinement, and that 
a careful examination should be made (in private). Accordingly 
the informers were confined in the prison of the Exchequer 
{ditodn-i tpizdrat), and the next day was appointed for the busi¬ 
ness of testing. 

Eh4n-i Jah&n retired, and his Majesty went into his private 
apartments. The minister then sent secretly for Kajar Sh4h, 
and when he arrived^ Ehan-i Jah&n addressed him saying that 
his officials had been very covetous, and had greatly diminished 
the value of the coins. It^was well known in the world that' 
government clerks and servants (kdr-km) were given to pecula¬ 
tion.* There was no intention of charging him (Kajar Sh&h) 
with participation in this delinquency, but he had better go and 
make enquiiy among his subordinates. If the charge of de¬ 
terioration proved to be true, he (Eh&n-i Jahin) would devise 
some adroit move* by which the ihaahgdni coin should appear to 
the world as of full intrinsic value. Kajar Sh&h returned to his 
office and made the necessary investigation, when it was acknow¬ 
ledged that the akashgdni was one grain of silver deficient. He ac¬ 
cordingly made a Ml and true report to the Sult&n. The minister 
thereupon recommended that some goldsmiths should be called in 
privately to test the truth of the matter, and Kajar Sb&h was 
directed to provide them. When Kajar Sh6h received this in¬ 
struction he proceeded to the goldsmiths and communicated to 

* The words from the bq^iimiog of the paragraph to this point are found in 

one file fiimr HSB. (No. 1002 East India lahrafy), although they are necessary to 
the sense. 

s The tranalBiion here foUova the general sense of the context rather than the 
aetnal word used, which is a very donbtM one. One MS. has another 

the third seems to agree with this as it writes Thefborthhae 

* The game of dieis is hssf used to morses the speaker’s meaning. 
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them what he had heard from the minister; telling them that they 
must contrive to jshow that matters were all right and proper. The 
goldsmiths replied that when they should be called to make the 
assay in the presence of the Sultdn they would have to go naked, 
excepting only the barest clothing required by decency; but that 
if a few grains of silver could be smuggled into the palace they 
would throw it into the crucible. Eajar Sh&h then proceeded to 
* the charcoal dealers, and after making known his wishes they 
agreed to scoop out a piece of charcoal, to introduce a few grains 
of silver, and to seal up the aperture with wax. Next day the 
Sult&n took his seat in a private apartment with his minister. 
Kajar Shdh and his accusers were then called in. The gold¬ 
smiths also were brought in wearing the most scant clothing, and 
the charcoal dealers brought the chaicoal and placed it before the 
goldsmiths. Several aftaahgdni pieces were placed in a crucible, 
which the goldsmiths put upon the fire. The Sult4n entered into 
conversation with his minister, and while he was so engaged, the 
workmen adroitly threw into the melting pot the piece of charcoal 
which contained the silver. After a while the crucible was taken 
off the fire and allowed to cool. It was then taken before the 
Sult&n and (the contents were) weighed, when the weight corres¬ 
ponded to^the estimate, and the ahaahgdnl proving to be of full 
standard value, the informers were declared to be fidse accusers. 
The Sultfin presented Kajar Sh4h with a rob*', and bestowed on 
him other marks of favour. Kh4n-i Jah4n then said that as the 
coin had come triumphant out of the test, Kajar Sh4h should be 
mounted on an elephant and paraded round the city, so that all 
men migl^ understand that the ahashgduU was of full v^uq^ and 
not to be charged with impurity. Kajar Shdh was accofdingly 
carried through the city in triumph, and the two informers, being 
shown to be fklse, were banished. After awhile the minister 
caused Kajar Sh&h to be dismissed upon some other charge. If 
there were no such wise ministers the affairs of States would fidl 
into oonfusion, and the animadversions of the high and low would 
be cast upon the most exeelleitt instltations. * 
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Fifteenth of a Some of Charity 

md a HoyntaL 

Snlt&n Firoz founded an establishment (diwdn^i khairdt) for 
the promotion of marriages. Many needy Mnsulmdns were dis¬ 
tressed at having marriageable daughters, for whom they could 
provide no marriage portion. * * * Notice was given that any 
man having a marriageable daughter might apply at the ^wdn-i 
khairdt and state his case and his poverty to the officers of that 
establishment, * * * yrho, after due enquiry, might fix an allow¬ 
ance of fifty tankas for the first class of recipients, thirty for the 
second, and twenty-fivo for the third. * » ♦ People, small and 
great, fiocked to the city from all parts of the country, and re¬ 
ceived grants for purchasing housekeeping requisites for their 
daughters. * • • 

The Shfd-khdna, or So^tal, also called^ Sihhat-khdna, * * * 
The Sultdn, in his great kindness and humanity, established a 
hospital for the relief of the sick and afflicted, whether natives 
{dshnd) or strangers. Able physicians and doctors were appointed 
to superintend it, and provision was made for the supply of medi¬ 
cines. The poor afflicted went to the hospital and stated their 
cases. The doctors duly considered and applied their skill to the 
restoration of health. Medicines, food,^ and drinks were supplied 
at the expense of the treasury. • ♦ • 

When the 6ult4n founded these institutions for the public 
ben^t he settled some rich and well cultivated villages upon 
them, to provide for their expenses. Allowances were also 
granted to learned men and Kur&n readers. The author has 
understood from the best authority that the sum of thirty-six 
lacs of tankas out of the revenues of the kingdom were appro¬ 
priated to the payment of wages (idrdr), and that 4,200 afflicted 
persons received these monthly allowances. * * * 

SiacUenth Mukaddamaj^Festivcds, 

Soltdn Firoz used to keep the 'kfr, the Shab^i hardi^ aikd 
NatHTon (Now Yefti»J)ay> as public festivals. ♦ ♦ • • 
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Smmteenfh Uluhaddama,—JEkgagemmt qf mimeiant of iAe JPtUaee 

on Friday8t after prayere. 

Every Friday, after public service, parties of musicians from 
the four cities,* athletes, and story-tellers, amounting in all to 
about three thousand persons, used to attend at the palace. 

B^hteenth Mukaddama.-^^Inventwm or new contrivancee. 

. The Tde4 Qhariydlhaa already been described in the eighteenth 
Muhaddama oi the Third Book, etc., etc. 

Kism V.— Tonsure oi^Firoz Shah. The Prince Fath Eh an. 

The great Khans and Maliks. Close os' the Eeign. 

Mret Mukaddama.~~’‘The Tonsure of Flroz Shdh. 

The Sult&n showed great respect to Shaikhu-1 Isl&m 'Al&u-d 
din and Shaikhu-1 Isl&m Faridu-d din Ajodhani. As long as 
he lived he paid much attention to the elders of religion, and 
towards the end of his reign he himself became a shaveling 
{mahliik)} * • • In the year 776 h. (1374 A.D.), the Sultdn went 
on a pilgrimage to the tomb of S414r Mas’dd Gh&zi at Bahr&ich. 
He stayed there some time, and one night the spirit of S4l4r 
Mas'dd appeared to him in a dream,^ and stroked his own beard 
with his hand, thereby intimating to the Sult&n that age was 
prevailing over him, and that he must prepare for death. When 
he returned from the visit, many of the khdns and amirs, out of 
love for the Sult&n, performed the tonsure. 

Beeond Mukaddama, — St^^ession of unlawful practices. 

Abuses which had pressed upon the people in revenue matters, 
nud-praelieeB in the administration of public business, and 

* The four tomu or diridooB of Debit. 

* Three of tile ibtir MSS. crested,*' inatead of 

although there are paaeagea which expreatiy mention the remoTal of the hair from the 
Sult&a’a head. Hr. Thomaa’a MS. haa the word mahUtk ooirect. ^ 

3 The ghoat of Maa'dd mnat appaoentiy hare attained a notoriety for rerititii^ 
the mortal world, and ao the author of the Wr-dt-i only adopted a popular , 

htiief in aaBeriing tiiat he wrote hia book under the iupiration of that ajnrii See 
Vol. St, p« SIS. 
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breaches of the Holy Law were til forbidden. One of thcBo 
(last) was the painting of portraita in the private* apartments of 
kings. It was held right among monarchs to have painted 
chambers to gratify their eyes in retirement, but Firoz Sh&h, 
in his fear of 6k>d, prohibited the painting of portraits as con¬ 
trary to the Law, and directed that garden scenes should be 
painted instead. * 

Former kings need to have ornaments of brass and copper, 
silver and gold, in opposition to the Law; these he interdicted. 
They had dbo used plates and drinking vessels of metal; these 
also were forbidden, and he used only stone and earthenware 
table fomiture. Pictures on banners and ensigns were also for¬ 
bidden. 

Learned and holy men were also present in the Court of the 
Sultin, and whatever they objected to as being unlawful in the col¬ 
lection of taxes he forbad, even though it diminished the revenue. 
They brought to the notice of His Majesty several abuses which 
had sprung up in former reigns, and among them was that 
of ddngdna. Merchandize that had paid the regular zakdtf after 
being passed, was carried off to the zariba^ again weighed, and 
an impost of one ddng per tanka levied. A largo sum was thus 
raised. Merchants, both natives and strangers, were sorely vexed 
with the proceedings at the ddngdna office, for they were subjected 
to annoyances and delays by the officials, and were quite helpless. 
In the city of Hehli there was an unlawful impost called mmtag^ 
haUr—& ground rent levied from houses and shops, which pro¬ 
duced annually 160,000 tankas. It was also called hird-samint or 
ground rent. There was another unlawful tax called yasdri, levied 
from butchers, at the rate of twelve Jiiah for every ox they 
killed, and this brought a considerable sum to the treasuiy. 
The JEM was im impost upon traders. When traders, naldve 
or iibreign, brought grain, salt, sugar, or other goods into Behli^ 
laden.^i^ion buUodcs,^ the customs officers used to seize tlmBe 
animals ffir a day and send them to old Dehli. In this old 


^ a&j iMSrt of tiirden. 
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there were seven fortifications (hisdr), built by fiimons sovereigns; 
but these buildings were old and falling to decay, and they fur¬ 
nished an inexhaustible supply of bricks. The trader’s animals 
were sent to this place fora day (roz) by the government ofScials, 
and had to convey one load of bricks from thence to Firozibfid. 
No merchant who came to Behli was allowed to depart until his 
animals had rendered this service. This made traders reluctant 
to dome to the city, and, consequently, grain and salt began to 
grow dear. 

The facts of these various imposts were brought to the know¬ 
ledge of his Majesty and were fully explained. The case of a 
trader was reported who had brought in three maM of cotton, 
which was carried to the ddngdna zariba and detained. The ofii- 
cials would not take three ddngs proffered in payment, nor would 
they let it pass. While it was thus detained it caught fire and 
was burnt. Such was the hardship on traders. The rozi t.1so 
was so oppressive that traders kept away from the city,, and com¬ 
modities rose in price. The mustaghall, or ground rent, was 
levied from all classesfrom widows and the very poorest 
people, so that it bore very hardly upon them. 

The Sultdn, in his benevolence, * * * called to his presence 
the elders and learned men, the magistrates and revenue officers, 
and examined them upon these subjects. The doctors and elders 
all gave their opinion, which they supported by quotations from 
books of authority, that these imposts were opposed to the Law. 
So the Sult&n ordered the abolition of them fj^l. Kfizi Nasrn- 
llah, who was the ^idzi of the army, was mounted on an ele¬ 
phant, and was sent out to read publicly the royal proclamation of 
abolition. * • * The author of this work, who was thefr under 
Mtir Ehfin, was present and heard this proclamation read. 
The numbers of people who crowded to hear it exceeded 1dl 
computation. * * * The author has been informed that the loss 
incurred by the abolifa<m of tim imposts amounted t^'^th^y 
hca of toN^ per annum. This abolition was proclaimed in 
777 H. (1876 Ajx). 
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J^ird ]l£ukaddama,*^Bummg of a Brahman before the Royal 

Palace. 

A report was brought to the Sult&n that there was in Dehli 
an old Brahman {zundr d&r), who persisted in publicly performing 
the worship of idols in his house; and that the people of the city, 
both Musulm&ns and Hindus, used to resort to his house to 
worship the idol. This Brahman had constructed a wooden tablet 
{muhrah\ which was covered within and without with paintings 
of demons and other objects. On days appointed, the infidels 
went to his house and worshipped the idol, without the fact be¬ 
coming known to the public officers. The Sult&n was informed 
that this Brahman had perverted Muhammadan women, and had 
led them to become infidels. An order was accordingly given 
that the Brahman, with his tablet, should be brought into the 
presi'ace of the Sult&n at Firozdb&d. The judges and doctors 
and elders and lawyers were summoned, and the case of the 
Brahman was submitted &r their opinion. Their reply was that 
the provisions of the Law were clear: the Brahman must either 
become a Musulmdn or be burned. The true faith was declared 
to the Brahman, and the right course pointed out, but he refused 
to accept it. Orders were given for raising a pile of &ggots before * 
the door of the darb&r. The Brahman was tied hand and foot 
and cast into it; the tablet was thrown on the top and the pile 
was lighted. The writer of this book was present at the darhdr 
and witnessed the execution. The tablet of the Brahman was 
lighted in two places, at his head and at his feet; the wood was 
-dzy, and the fire first reached his feet, and drew from him a cry, 

■ but tlm flames quickly enveloped his head and consumed him. 
Beliola the Sult&n’s strict adherence to law and rectitude, how 
hq .would not deviate in the least &om its decrees. 

Pimr$h Mukaddama.’^Levy of the Jitya frm, the Brahnani* 

a * ■* JisiyOf or poll tax, had never been levied feom 
Biahmfi^; they had been held excused, in former reigns. 
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the Snlt&n convened a meeting of the learned men and elders, 
and suggested to them that an error had been committed in 
holding Brahmans exempt from the tax, and that the revmnie 
officers had been remiss in their duty. The Bndimans were the 
very keys of the chamber of idolatry, and the infidels were de^ 
pendent on them. They ought therefore to be taxed first. 
The learned lawyers gave it as their opinion that the Brah¬ 
mans ought to be taxed. The Brahmans of all the four 
cities then assembled and went to the JETmhk^i Shikar, where 
the Sult&n was engaged in building, and represented that the 
Brahmans had never before been called upon to pay the Jizpa, 
and they wanted to know why they were now subjected to the 
indignity of having to pay it. They were determined to collect 
wood and to bum themselves under the walls of the palace rather 
than pay the tax. When these pleasant words {kalimat i pur 
naghmdt) were reported to the Sult&n, he replied that they 
might bum and destroy themselves at once, for they would not 
escape from the payment. He could not overlook the matter 
as former kings had done, and they must give up all hope of it. 
The Brahmans remained, fasting for several days at the palace 
until they were on the point of death. They clearly perceived 
that the Sult&n did not intend to spare them. The Hindus of 
the city then assembled and told the Brahmans that it was not 
right to kill themselves on account of the Jizpa, and that they 
would undertake to pay it for them. In Behli, the Jizya was of 
three kinds: 1st class, Forty tankm; 2nd class. Twenty iankas; 
8rd class. Ten tankas. When the Brahmans found their case 
was hopeless, they went to the Sult&n and begged him in his 
mercy to reduce the amount they would have to pay,’i^d he 
accordingly assessed it at ten tankas and fifty jitals^ for eaolyin- 
dividual. 

Mukaddama,’-‘'’^Aiewmt qf two giants and a dwarf; aha 
two bearded women [cmd wonders of the reign'l* 
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Siadh Mukadd(ma,’-^M&mir of the Kh&n-i *(mm Tdidr Wtdn, 

Tdt4r Kb4n was of Tnrki origin. * * * In the reign of 
Ghijksu-d din Tughlik Ghkssi, a king of Ehnrds^ made an 
attack upon Mult&n and Dipklpdr, and was raraging and wast¬ 
ing that country. He had a wife, a very handsome woman, 
from whom he could not bear to be absent, and so he took her 
with him on his campaign. She was pregnant, and was delirered 
of a child in the neighbourhood of Mult4n and Dipdlpdr. On 
that same night, Sultdn Tughlik made an attack upon the army 
of her husband, which he defeated and put to flight. In the con¬ 
fusion the child was left in its cradle. * * * and was found by 
the soldiers of Sult4n Tughlik. The Sult&n was pleased with 
the child, brought him up like a son, and gare him the name of 
Tdt&r Malik. He was young when that Sultin died, but grew 
up in the reign of Sult&n Muhammad, and became distinguished 
for his courage, intrepidity, and military talents. * * * In the 
reign of Firoz 5h4h he obtained the title of T4t4r Kh4n {and 
many marks of dktinctioni, * * * He collected a great number 
of commentaries on the Eur4n, and having secured the assist¬ 
ance of a number of learned men, * * * he produced the com¬ 
mentary which he called the Tqfsir-d Tdtdr Khdni. He also 
compiled a law book, called the Faidm-i Tdidr Khdni, * * * 
He died some years after the accession of Firoz Sh4h. 

Seventh Mtdtaddama.—Memoir of Khdn^i Jahdn. 

The name of Eh4n-i Jah4n was Makbdl. In his state of 
ignorance (f.e. when he was a Hindu) he was called Eattd. He 
was amative of Telingana, and a man of high position in his 
ti&ie, and he had attracted the flavour of the BM of that country. 
\^en Sult4n Muhammad sent the Rdi of Telingana to Dehli, 
the Bdi died upon the r^^. Eattd then presented himseE to 
Snli^ Muhammad, and made^his profession of the Muhammadan 
faith. On being admitted to the honour of the fiuth, the SuHlii 
gave him Uie nameof^Jdakhdl, and bestowed on him many m^urka 
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of hk ^Tonr. Sultin Muhammad perceived in him manjr mailut 
of sagacity and intelligence, so he made him depniy-uvurir of 
Dehli, 'whw he used to seal and place his signature on pimcdnas 
as follows, ** Makbdl, slave of Muhammad Tughlik.” Although 
he had no knowledge of reading and writing, he was tk man of 
grrat common sense, acumen and intolligenoe, and was an orna¬ 
ment to the Court. In the reign of Sult&n Muhammad he 
received the title of Kiw4mu-l Mulk, and a grant of the fief oi 
Mult&n. This was before he became deputy-tro^rir. In those 
days Khw&ja-i Jahdn was mzir of Sult&n Muhammad. * * * 
When this Sultin died, and Sult&n Firoz attained the throne, 
Khw&ja-i Jahin was desirous of giving the crown to a son 
of Snlt&n Muhammad, and opposed Sult&n Firoz, as has been 
related in a former part of this work. £hw&ja-i Jah&n^and 
Kiwdmu-1 Mulk were both in Dehli at the time, and when FirCz 
Shdh approached the city, £iwimu-l Mulk went out to meet 
him, and helped him to get possession of the city. He was 
then made wazir \aind received the title of Khdn4 Jahdn\» 

* • * When the Sult&n departed from Dehli on affairs of 
State, or for hunting, he used to leave Kh&n-i Jah&n as his 
deputy, who, during his absence, rode about Dehli with a great 
display of power, * * * havifig his sons, grandsons, sons-in-law, 
and slaves in his train. * * * During the absence uf the Sult&n, 
the city was thus kept in subjection. After the death of the 
TTh&w, the Sult&n ceased from his excursions, and only went out 
riding in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

Kh&n-i-Jah&n had a great number of children. He was 
much devoted to the pleasures of the harem, and sought eagerly 
for pretty handmaids. It is reported that he had two thousand 
women of Rdm and Chin in his harem, where he spent much 
of his time notwithstanding his onerous official duties. He 
had numerous sons, and the Snlt&n iftade a provision lhat every 
8<m bom to him should from his birth receive an allowance 
(ndn) of 11,000 fmthxf fi>r his maintenance, he also provided that 
'every danghter on her marrisge should receive an allowanoe * 
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*oi 16 ,'OdO tankas. His sons and sons-in-law all wore cape and 
white waisli-bainds, and hia mi^idcenoe reached to each a pitoh» 
that the Sultan was often heard to say that Khdn*i Jah&n was 
the grand and magnificMit king of Dehli. 

’Ainn-i Mulk was also called 'Ain M&hrd. * * * He was a 
wise, accomplished, excellent, clever man, fall of sound judgment 
and intelligence, * * * but daring the reign of Sult&n Muham¬ 
mad bin Tujhlik his brothers had been guilty of some improper 
and unworthy action, through which he had properly been sent 
into disgrace. * * * One day Muliammad Tughlik held a general 
Court, ♦ ♦ * when he perceived 'Ainu-l Mulk, and, pointing to 
him, said, that the misconduct of his brothers had deprived the 
State of his services, and the Sult&n gave orders that he should 
be re-instated in his position at Court. ’Ainu-l Mulk was a 
clever and accomplished man of the highest ability. He wrote 
some excellent books in the reigns of Muhammad Tughlik and 
Firoz Sh&h. One of them is the *Ainu-l Mulki, a popular and ap¬ 
proved work, * * In the reign of Firoz Sh&h lie was appointed to 
the office of Aehrqful-l Mamdlik, and entered actively upon his 
duties in the minister’s office. But a dispute arose between him 
and the minister • • * which was carried to extremities. • ♦ • 
The contention reached such a hei^it that Kh&n-i Jah&n often 
uttered most bitter personal remarks in the presenco of 'Ainu-l 
Mulk, and the latter retorted in the same strain; there was no 
delicacy between them. * * * £h&n-i Jah&n told the Sult&n 
that he could no longer stay in the country, and therefore he 
wished to mrice the pilgrimage to Mecca. • * • * At length 
the Sult&n said to Kh&n-i Jah&n, have given to you the 
office of lAw&nri ioasdrait all officers are under you, dismiss 
whom you please and give the office of AshrAforl mamdlik 
to anodier.'' The wazir went home rejoiced, • ♦ • and sent 
’Ainu-l Mulk his dismissaf. When *Aina-l Mulk received his 
disdiarge he did not go to the palace for three days, but on the 
^ third d^y he went and paid his respects to the sovereign. The 
Sttlt&n called him near, and observed that the world iSiVuineA 
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by dissensions, * * * * and as a quarrel had arisen between 
Eh&n-i Jah&n and him, there was granted to him the fiefs of- 
Multfin, Bhakkar, and Siwist&n, whither he had better repair 
and look after their affairs. But 'Ainu-1 Mnlk replied, that if he 
managed these territories he would not render his accounts to the 
office of the wazir^ but that he would submit them to thje Sultin 
himself. The Sult&n accordingly ordered that the fief of Mult&n 
should be removed from the jurisdiction of the mini|ter, and told 
'Ainu-l Mulk that he would himself receive his reports^ and that 
his books would be sufficient. Upon these conditions 'Ainu-l 
Mulk accepted the fiefs. The writer has been informed that 
when 'Ainu-1 Mulk was thus dismissed, the chief servants 
met to consider the matter, and they observed that he had 
been disgraced through the influence of the minister, and that 
the same might happen to them to-morrow. They therefore 
endeavoured to sot the Sult&n against Kh&n-i Jah&n. * * * 
'Ainu-l Mulk had started for Multan, and had proceeded about 
twenty-four Ajm, when he received an order from the Sultdn 
directing him to leave all his train and return quickly. He did 
so wi^ alacrity, and when he arrived in Dehli, the Sult&n gave 
him a private audience, when the officers who were present 
observed that it was not nght to give such predominance to 
£h&n-i Jahfin, and that it would be well to beware of him. The 
Sultin looked towards ’Ainu-1 Mulk who smd that * * * i^fin-i 
Jalidn was a wise and experienced minister, and that his removal 
would be a calamity to the State. These sentiments greatly 
pleased the Sult&n. He afterwards consulted with him and 
adked him what ought to be done. He replied that the * * * 
waair should be sent for, and that all fear and apprehenrion 
should be removed from his mind. * * * The 'minister was 
accordingly summoned, and when the officers who were sent 
to call him informed him of what had passed he was greatly 
amazed. * * Whmi the Sult&n saw he was disturbed in mind 

^ ThU Beeins to be the meaning of the sentonce, but the exact Words are “ all tliat 
you na^ bajgpen to do in ibfi def of Kvltta shall be listened to.** 
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he reassured him, clothed him with a splendid robe and sent 
‘*^im away with many marks of fiivonr. As the minister retired, 
radiant and happy, he embraced *Ainu-i Mulk and said, ** I had 
never thought that you were so friendly towards me. I have 
been wrong and ungracious to you.” *Ainu-l Mulk replied that 
he hoped that all misgiving would be removed from the mind 
of the minister, he had spoken warmly for him, notwithstanding 
their old *f6|id, and all that he had said had been for the good 
of the throne of Sult&n Firoz. Kh&n*i Jahdn strongly wished 
to take ’Ainu-1 Mulk home with him but he declined. 

\Ord&r of Frecedenge at Court], Kh4n-i Jahdn lived to a ripe 
old age, till he was more than eighty years old, and all his limbs 
had become very feeble. • * • He died in the year 770 ii. (1368 
A.D.), in the eighteenth year of the reign of Firoz Shdh. When 
he died all Dehli wont into mourning, and crowded to the mosques 
and tombs. [Eulogy of the Khan,] The Sultd.n was greatly 
affected at his death, and wept bitterly; and he resolved in his 
mind that he would never more ride forth on any great enter- 
prize. ♦ • • 

When Khdn-i Jahdn held the fief of Muitdn, he had,a son 
bom to him. * * * He wrote to acquaint Sultdn Muhammad 
Shdh of the fact, and that monarch directed that the child should 
be named Jdndn Shdh. This was he who was afterwards known 
as Khdn-i Jahdn, son of Khdn-i Jahdn. * * * After the death 
of his frther, the Sultdn promoted him to the ofEce of wazir, 
and bestowed on him this title. • • • He acted as minister under 
Firoz Shdh for twenty years, • * * and the Sultdn committed 
all the affairs of the kingdom to his charge. But towards the 
end cffthe rei^ of Firoz Shdh, * * * enmity broke out between 
tite minister and Prince Muhammad Khdn, afterwards Sultdn 
Muhammad Shdh. Their dissensions were the cause of great 
trouble and disaster to the country; old and young, small and 
great, suffered^ and the country at length fell a prey to the inroads 
of the Mughals. The author has entered fully into the details of 
this quarrel in his meiimr of SuHdi Muhammad bin Firoa^' 
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Eighth Muhaddama.—Memoir of Malik Ndih Barshak, 

Minth Mukaddama.-^ Memoir of Malik-i Mulitku-eh Sharf, 
'Imddu-l Mulk, Ba&hW’i Sultdni. 

* * * Some say that Sip&h-s&I&r Eajab, the ihther of Sultte 
Firoz received *Imadu-l Hulk as part of his wife’s dower, others 
that he purchased him with the price of some of his wife^s 
jewels, and others assert that when Sult&n Firoz,* after his 
accession, married a daughter of Sult&n Kutbu-d din, this lady 
gave her slave ’Imddu-l Mulk to her husband. ♦ * ♦ * The 
great wealth of ’Imddu-1 Mulk has alreac^ been spoken of; it 
amounted to krors. The author was told that on one occasion 
bags were required for containing the coin, and 2,500 tanker 
were expended in the purchase of the material, the cost of each 
bag being fouryi^a/.8. • * • When the accounts were brought 
before ’lm4du*l Mulk ho objected to this extravagant outlay 
for bags, and directed th%t pits should be dug in the ground and 
the money placed therein like as com is stored.* * • There were 
many rich khdm and maliks in the time of Firoz Sh4h, but no 
one was so rich as he; indeed there never had been one so rich in 
any reign or in any kingdom. It is said that he amassed thirteen 
krore (of tankas) but he was avid in the acquisition of more. He 
held the fief of B4pri and looked very vigilantly after it. The 
clerks of the Exchequer (diwdn~i wazdrat) were afraid of him, 
and they refirained from calling him to account, so that in the 
course of years a large balance was due by him. This fact 
bec^e known to the Sult4n.* * * When Tm4da-1 Mulk heard 
about the enquiry he drew up a statement of his wedilh which he 
himself p^sented to the Sult4n, wfto read it without making any 
observation imd returned it. * * One day ’Im4du-1 Mulk brought 
a kror (of tankas) in bags to Court, and when the Solt4n cried out 
Bashir, what is this?” he replied that it was a small contribu- 
, tion {chize *alifah) for the use of the servants of the court. The 
Sultto dectined to take it, but *lm4da-l Mulk usged its 
ceptance. At l^igth the Sffein said, Bashir is my property. 
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and so his property is mine* Bat this krw must not be placed 
in the publie treasury) because that is the depository of the* 
public revenue. Let it therefore be deposited with Makbul the 
perfumer (*itr~ddr). Whenever Eh4n-i Jah&n required money 
for fitting out the equipage of the Sultdn)*he used to give notice 
to the Sultdn) and this kror in the hands of Makbul was drawn 
upon for the necessary expenses.^ But as money was continually 
coming in from fim&du-l Hulk’s) fief, which was handed over to 
Makbdl the perfumer, the kror (of tankaa\ so long as the Sult&n 
lived, was not diminished. * * * When 'Imfldu-l Mulk died the 
Sultfln decided that the wealth did not belong to the deceased. 
There were twelve krorSy of which the Sultin took nine, leaving 
three for Malik Is’hdk. 

Tenth Mukaddxma*—Memoir of Malik Saiyidu-l 

Eleventh Mukaddama,—Memoir of Malik Shammed din Aburja, 

Muetaufi-mamalik. 

Twelfth Mukaddama.—Memoir of ^mnau-d din Ddmaghdnl, 

Thirteenth Mukaddama.—-Beatruction of a hand of murderera by 

Firoz Shah. 

Fourteenth Mukaddama.—Attention shown to three auhjeeta by 
Firoz Shdh towarda the end of hia /i/c, m., 

1. Liberation of prisoners. 2. Restoration of mosques. 3. 
Redressing the wrongs of the oppressed. 

Fifteenth Mnkaddama.—The laat farewell of Saiyid JaUlvrd din? 

Sixteenth Muftaddema.—Repentance of Firoz Shdh. 

Seventeenth Mukaddama,—RerngnaRm {.taalim kardan) of Firoz 

Shah to Khdnd Jahdn, 

Mghteenth Mukaddama.—Account of the charms {ahredl i sihf) 

performedfor 'Froz Shdh, 

^ Sir H. SHotfi and Mr. Thomai^ MBS. hwe come to an abn^ terminatioa^, 
baring bean avklaitly copied, as before obeerred, from the aame (inperfeet) onr^iiud. 

* The \ijan MS. teminalee abn^y in thisui*<>P^* The beadinga of ^ iweahiio 
Ing tlUeadhspten sn takna frcm tbe Fre&ee. 
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SULTi^^N FfROZ SHAH. 

[This little work, the production of the Sult&n Firoz Sh&h, 
contains a brief summaiy of the rea gestae of his reij;n, or, as 
he designates them, his Victories.’* Sir H. Elliot was un¬ 
able to obtain a copy of it, but considered its recovery very 
desirable, *‘as everything relating to the noble character of 
Firoz is calculated to excite attention.** Colonel Lees also 
speaks of it, but he had never seen it, and was not well in¬ 
formed as to its extent.^ ^Mr. Thomas was more fortunate, for 
he possesses a copy which purports to have been written in 1139 
H. (1726 A.D.), but it is quite modern; the date therefore must 
be that of the MS. from which it was copied. The work is a 
mere brochure of thirty-two pages, and the editor has translated 
the whole of it, with the exception of a few lines in thp preface 
laudatory of the prophet. It exhibits the humane and generous 
spirit of Firoz in a very pleasing unostentatious light, recording 
his earnest endeavours to discharge the duties of his station with 
clemency, and to act up to the teaching of his religion with 
reverence and earnestness.] 


EXTUACIS. 

[Praises without end, and infinite thanks to that merciful 
Creator who gave to me his poor abject creature Firoz, son of 
Bajab, the slave of Muhammad Sh&h son of Tughlik Sh^, His 
impulse for the miuntenance of the laws of His reli^on, for the 

1 JotuntBl Boyal Anatie Sode^, Yid. lY^., Kew Series, p. 446. See also Briggs’ 
Ferishta, I,, 462, ^ 
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repression of heresy; the preyention of crime, and the proli||iiCton 
of things forbidden; who gave me also a ^sposi^ll'for dis¬ 
charging my lawful duties and my moral obli|^MljMi8^ • '* « ]y[y 
desire is that, to the best of my human I should recount 

and pay my thanks for the many blessii^'ffe has bestowed upon 
me, so that 1 may be found amoa^ the number of His grateful 
servants. First 1 would pralie Him because when irreligion and 
sins opposed to the Law^evailed in Hindust&n, and mens* habits 
and dispositions were inclined towards them, and were averse to 
the restraints of religion, He inspired me His humble servant with 
an earnest desire to repress irreligion and wickedness, so that 1 
was able to labour diligently until with His blessing the vanities 
of the world, and things repugnant to religion, were set aside, 
and the true was distinguished from the false. 

1. In the reigns of former kings the blood of many Musulm&ns 
had been shed, and many varieties of torture employed. Ampu¬ 
tation of hands and feet, ears and nosestearing out the eyes, 
pouring molten lead into the throat, crushing the bones of the 
hands and feet with mallets, burning the body with fire, driving 
iron nails into the hands, feet, and bosom, cutting the sinews, 
sawing men asunder; these and many similar tortures were 
practised. The great and merciful 0o^ made me, His servant, 
hope and seek for His mercy by devoting myself to prevent the 
unlawfiil killing of Musulm&ns, and the infliction of any kind of 
torture upon them or upon any men. 

« Tbaakfl for God's mercies I will show. 

By caoring man nor pain nor woe.” 

All these things were practised that fear and dread might fall 
upon the hearts of men, and that the regulations of government 
might be duly maintained, 

« Wonld'st thou see thy land at test ? 

Ee^ the (headsman's) sword at rest! ” 

Through tiie mercy which Gud has shown to me these severi¬ 
ties and terrefo have been exchanged for tenderness, kinder, 
and mercy. Fear and respect have thus taken flrmer hidd af 
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the hearts of men, and there has been no need of ezeeaticK6B, 
soonrgings, tortures, or terrors. But this blessed result is 
altogether due to the mercy and &your of the Oreator. 

** Thy •power is great, then mercy show: 

Pardon than rengeanoe better know. 

Greatness to thee from Heaven descends: 

Proneness to wrath thy God offends. 

'Withhold thine hand, some respit;^ give, 

Nor kill the man thou might’st forgive; 

Let not his body Ufoless fall, 

Bis spirit thou can'st ne’er recall. 

See how the mother’s tender breast 
Is by her child’s distress opprest. 

Boost not the hundreds thou bast slain, 

To SOTO 000 life’s a nobler aim. 

Thou shrinkeBt from the lancet’s smart, 

Keep then thy sword from neck and heart. 

Seek not to shed a victim’s gore. 

The life*Btream stopped will flow no more. 

From deeds of blood thy hand restrain, 

Thy blood the assassin’s blade may stain. 

That leader praise whose generous heart, 

Disdains with captives’ lives to sport. 

From the well of fate he life wiU draw 
'Who shields the wretch from tyrants’ law. 

A vam^uished foe should claim thy care, 

Then pity show—in mercy spare!” 

• 

Bj God's help 1 detennined that the lires (kMn) of Mttsul- 
m&ns and true belieyers should be in perfect immunity, and 
whoever transgressed the Law should receive the punishment pre¬ 
scribed by the book and the decrees of judges. 

2. The next matter, which by God's help 1 accomplished, was 
the repetition of the names and titles of former sovereigns which 
had been omitted from the prayers on Sabbaths and Feasts. 
The names of those sovereigns of Isldm^ under whose happy 
fortune and fiivour infidel countries had been conquered, whose 
banners had waved over many a land, under whom mosques and 
pulpits had been built and exalted, the fragrant creed had been 
extended, and the peofde of IsUun had waxen strong and warlike, 
the names of these men had fiillen into neglect and oblivion. So 
1 decreed that according to established custom their iiames:aBd 
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titles G^ald be rehearaed in tbe 1tku&>a and M^irations offered 
for the remission of idieir i^s. 

^^Wonld’st &oa enqaj a lasting feme ? 

Hide not the merite of an honoured name 1 '* 

3. In former reigns they used to collect friTolous, unlairful, 
and unjust cesses at the public treasury, such as the Mandavi 
barkf daldlat-i hazdrhd, jdrdrit amlri-tarab, gul-faro^d, jarkhd-i 
tamholf changl-ghakii kUdU, UfgaH, mdhi’-faroshi, sdbinkartf 
rimdn /aroshij raughan-karl, mkMd^Urydn, tah-b&zdH^ jhaba^ 
kimdr-khdna, ddd-banki, kotwdU, ihtisdbi, karhi, chardi, musd- 
dardt. 1 had all these abolished and removed from the accounts, 
and any revenue collector who exacted these cesses from the 
people was to be brought to punishment for his offence. 

" Better a people’s weal than treasures rast, 
better an empty chest than hearts downcast.” 

The money received in the public treasury should be derived 
from sources recognized by the Sacred Law, and approved by 
books of authority. First the khar(^ or tenth from cultivated 
lands, then the zakdt or alms, then the Jizga or poll tax on 
Hindus and other separatists, then the kham or fifth of the spoil 
and of (the produce of) mines. No tax unauthorized by the 
declarations of the book should be received in the public treasury. 

4. Before my time it was the ruld and practice that in re> 
pressing infidelity four>fifths of the spoil was appropriated to 
the public treasury and one-fifth was given to the captors; but 
the rule of tiie Law is that one-fifth should be taken by the 
State, and four-fifths allotted to the captors. The provisions of 
the Law had thus been entirely subverted. As the Law was thus 
set at nought, every man looked upon himself as the lawM 
owner of the ^il he captured* - Hence, children boms by 
female captives were the offisprii^ of fornication. To prevent 
these irr^laritioB I decreed that one-fifth (of the spoil) ahoi^ 
be taken ly tiie ^te, and four-fifths given to the captors. 

5. 'The sect of 8ki*a8, also called had endeavulna#^^ 

'make pzuseiytM.; ^puy wr^te treatises and books, and gavn 
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stmction and lectures upon the tenets of their sect, and traduced 
and Aviled the first chiefe of our reli^on (on whom be the peace 
of God!). 1 seized them all and 1 convicted them of their 
errors and perversions. On the most zealous I inflicted punish¬ 
ment (aiydsat)^ and the rest I visited with censure and 

threats {tahdib) of public punishment (taahMr-i zijr). Their 
books I burnt in public, and so by the grace of God the influence 
of this sect was entirely suppressed. 

6« There was a sect of heretics (mulhid)j and sectarians (abdh- 
tiydn), who laboured to seduce the people into heresy and 
schism. They met by night at an appointed time and place, 
both friends and strangers. Wine was served, and they said 
that this was their religious worship. They brought their wives, 
mothers, and daughters to these meetings. The men threw them¬ 
selves on the ground as if in worship, and each man bad inter¬ 
course with the woman whose garment he caught. 1 out o£F the 
heads of the elders of this sect, and imprisoned and baniahed the 
rest, so that their abominable practices were put an end to. 

7. There was a sect which wore the ganoents of atheism, and 
having thrown off all restraint, led men astray. The name of 
their chief was Ahmad Bah&ri. He dwelt in the city, and a 
party of his fi>UoweTS called him a God. They brought those 
people belbre me in bonds and chains, and informed me that be 
presumptuously made himself a prophet, and said that there 
could be none of the grace of projdieoy in any one who had not 
been admitted into his following. One of his disciples affirmed 
that a God had appeared "in Beklf, that is, Ahmad Bah&ri. 
When these fficts were proved against them, | ordered them 
both to be confined and punished with chains. I admonished 
the others to r^ent and reform, and I banished them to diflerent 
cities to put a stop to the influence of this wretched sect. 

8. There was in DehU a man named Buknu-d din, who was 
odled Mahdi, because he affirmed himiMlf to be the Im&m Mahdi 
who is to appear in the latter days, and to be possessed of know¬ 
ledge liy inspiration. . He said th%t, he had not or studied 
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under anyone, luid that he knew the names of all things, a know¬ 
ledge which no prophet had acquired since Adam. He pretftded 
that the mysteries of the science of letters huri^) had 

been revealed to him in a way never made known to any other 
man, and that he had written books upon the subject. He led 
people astray into mystic practices, and perverted ideas by main¬ 
taining that he was Ruknu-d din, the prophet of God. The 
elders brought the facts of this^ case to my attention, and gave 
evidence of what they had heard him say. When he was brought 
before me I investigated the charges of error and perversion 
brought against him, and he was convicted of heresy and error. 
The doctors of the Law said he was an infidel, and worthy of 
death, for having spread such vile and pernicious ideas among 
the people of Isl&m. If any delay were made in putting them 
they would spread like a pestilence, and many Musulmins 
\ stray from tho true faith. A revolt (against religion) 

\ mid follow; and many mon would i^ll into perdition. I 
ordeu-d that this vile fellow's rebellion and wickedness should be 
comuiunicated to all societies of learned men, and be made public 
to all men, high and low: and that in accordance with the de¬ 
cision of the doctors learned in the holy Law, the guilty should 
be brought to punishment.* They killed him with some of his 
supporters and disciples, and the people rushing in tore him to 
pieces and broke his bones into fragments. Thus was his iniquity 
prevented. God in His merdy and favour, made me. His humble 
creature, the instrument of putting down*such wickedness, and 
abolishing such heresy; and guided me to effect a restoration of 
true religion. Thanks for this are due to the great and glorious 
Gh)d. Upon hearing or reading the facts here recorded, every 
well-wisher of His religion will admit that this sect was de¬ 
servedly punished, and for this good action 1 hope to reodve 
future reward. 

9. A persmi who was one of the pupils of 'Ain M&hrfi,^ had 
set himself up as a ^ikh in the countiy of Gnjar&t, and having 
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got toother a body of diaciples, used to say, **Ana4 Hakk*"* (I am 
Gk>d* He commanded his disciples that when he used these 
words they were to say, Thou art, thou art! ** He farther 
said, “ I am the king who dies not and he wrote a book in 
which he inserted the words of his profession {Jcalamdt). He 
was put in chains and brought before me. The chsurge being 
proved, I condemned him to punishment, and his book I ordered 
to be burnt, so that his innovation {fcudd) might be prevented 
from spreading among the faithful people of Isl&m. 

10. A custom and practice unauthorized by the Law of Isl4m 
had sprang up in Musulm&n cities. On holy days women riding 
in palankins, or carts, or litters, or mounted on horses or mules, 
or in laige parties on foot, went out of the city to the tombs. 
Bakes and wild fellows of unbridled passions and loose habits, 
took the opportunity which this practice afforded for improper 
riotous actions. I commanded that no woman should go out to 
the tombs under pain of exemplary punishment. Now^ thanks 
to the great God, no lady or respectable Musulmin woman can 
go out on pilgrimage to the tombs. The practice has been en> 
tirely stopped. 

11. The Hindus and idol-worshipers had agreed to pay the 
money 'for toleration (sur-e semmtya); and had consented to the 
poll tax OVsyu), in return for which they and th^r frimilies en¬ 
joyed security. These people now erected new idol temples in 
the city and the environs in opposition to the Law of the Prophet 
which declares that such temples are not to be tolwated. Under 
Divine guidance 1 destroyed these edifices, and 1 kill^ those 
leaders of infidelity who seduced others into error, and the lower 
orders I subjected to stripes and chastisement, until this abuse 
was entirely abolished. The following is an instanceIn the 
village of Malfih there is a tank which they call kund (tank). 
Here they had built idol-tomples, and on certain days the Hindus 
were accustomed to proceed thither on horseback, uid wearii^ 
arms. Their women and ohildien also went out in palankins 
and oai^. There they assemhled in thonsands and performed 
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‘idol worship. This abuse had been so overlooked that the hdadr 
people took out there all sorts of proTisions, and set up stallt and 
sold their goods. Some graceless lilusulm&ns, thinking only of 
^eir own gratification, took part in these meetings. When intelli¬ 
gence of this came to my ears my religious feelings prompted me 
at once to put a stop to this scandal and offence to the religion of 
Isl&m. On the day of the assembling I went there in person, 
fmd 1 ordered that the leaders of these people and the promoters 
of this abomination should be put to death. I forbad the in¬ 
fliction of any severe punishments on the Hindus in general, but I 
destroyed their idol temples, and instead thereof raised mosques. 
I founded two flourishing towns (ka8bd)f one called Tughlikpdr, 
the other S4Urpdr. Where infidels and idolatejrs worshiped idols, 
Musulmdns now, by God’s mercy, perform their devotions to the 
true God. Praises of God and the summons to prayer are now 
heard there, and that place which was formerly the home of 
infidels ^,has become the habitation of the faithful, who there 
repeat their creed and offer up their praises to God. 

12. Information was brought to me that some Hindus had 
erected a new idol-temple in the village of Silihpdr, and were 
performing worship to their idol. I sent some persons there to 
destroy the idol temple, and to put a stop to their pernicious in¬ 
citements to error. 

13. Some Hindds had erected a new idol-temple in the village 

of Eohdna, and the idolaters used to assemble there and perform 
their idolatrous rites. These people were seized and brought 
before me. 1 ordered lltat the perverse conduct of the leaders of 
this wickedness should ibe publicly proclaimed, and that they 
should be put to death' before the gate of the palace. 1 tdso 
ordered that the infidel books, the idols, and the vessels used in 
their wonriiip, which had been taken with them, should aU be 
publicly burnt The others were restrained by threats and 
pumshments, as a warning to idl men, that no zimmi could fii^ow 
such wicked'practices in a Musulmfin country. .v > / 

14. It had been Hio practice in former reigns to use yesasli of 
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gold and rilyer at the royal table, and sword-belts and quivers* 
were ornamented with gold and jewels. I forbad these things, 
and I ordered the fittings of my arms to be made of bone, and I 
commanded that only such vessels should be used as are recog¬ 
nized by the Law. 

1^. In former times it had been the custom to wear orna¬ 
mented garments, and men received robes as tokens of honour 
from kings' courts. Figures and devices were painted and dis¬ 
played on saiddles, bridles, and collars, on censers, on goblets 
and cups, and flagons, on dishes and ewers, in tents, on curtains 
and on chairs, and upon all articles and utensils. Under Divine 
guidance and favour I ordered all' pictures and portraits to be 
removed from these things, and that such articles only should be 
made as are approved and recognized by the Law. Those pictures 
and portraits which were painted on the doors and walls of palaces 
I ordered to be effaced.' 

16. Formerly the garments of great men were generally made 
of silk and gold brocades, beautiful but unlawfiil. Under Divine 
guidance 1 ordered that such garments should be worn as are 
approved by the Law of the Prophet, and that choice should be 
made of such trimmings of gold brocade, embroidery, or braiding 
as did not exceed four inches (asdbi*) in breadth. Whatever was 
unlawful and forbidden by, or opposed to, the Law was set aside. 

Among the gifts which God bestowed upon me. His humble 
servant, was a desire to erect public buildings. So 1 built many 
mosques and colleges and monasteries, that the learned and the 
elders, the devout and the holy, might'worship God in these 
edifices, and aid the kind builder with their prayers. The 
digging of canals, the planting of trees, and the endowing with 
lands are in accordance with the directions of the Law. The 
learned doctors of the Law of Isldm have many troubles; of 
tbi " there is no doubt. 1 settled allowances upon them in pro¬ 
portion to their necessary expenses, so that they might regularly 
ireceive ^e income. The details of this are fully set forth in the 
TTa^-ndma. 
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Again, by the guidance of God, I was led to repair and rebuild 
the edifices and struotures of former kings and ancient nobles, 
which had fallen into decay from lapse of time; giving the re¬ 
storation of these buildings the priority oyer my own building 
works. The MasJ^i jdm%‘ of old Dehli, which was built by 
Sttlt&n Mu*izzu-d din Sfim, had fallen into decay from old-age, 
and needed repair and restoration. 1 so repaired it that it was 
quite renovated. 

The western wall of the tomb of Sult&n Mu'i»u-d din S&m, 
and the planks of the door, had become old and rotten. I re¬ 
stored this, and, in the place of the balcony, I furnished it with 
doors, arches, ftnd ornaments of sandal-wood. 

The mindra of Sult&n Mu’izzu-d din Sim had been struck by 
lightning. 1 repaired it and raised it higher than it was before. 

The Saui-i Shaml, or tank of Altamsh, had been deprived 
of water by some graceless men, who stopped up the channels of 
supply. I punished these incorrigible men severely, and opened 
again the closed up channels. 

The Eauz-i 'Alai, or tank of ’Aliu-d din, had no water in it, 
and was filled up. People carried on cultivation in it, and had 
dug wells, of which they sold the*water. After a generation 
{kam) had passed I cleaned it out, so that this great tank might 
again be filled from year to year. * 

The Madraaa (college) of Sultdn Shamsu-d din Altamsh had 
been destroyed. I rebuilt it, and furnished it with sandal-wood 
doors. The columns of the tomb, which had fellen down, 1 
restored better than they had been before. When the tomb was 
built its court {sahn) had not been made curved but I now 
made it so. I enlarged the hewn-stone staircase of the dome, 
and I re-erected the Mien piers {puBhtl) of the four towers. 

Tomb Sultfin Mu'izzu-d din, son of Sultfin Shamsmd din, 
which is situated in Malikpfir. This had fallen into such ruin 
that the sepulchre were nndistinguishable. 1 re-erected the 
dome, the terrace, mid the enclosure wall. 

Tomb of Sult&n Buknu-d din, son of Shamsu-d din, in Mal|k« 
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pdr. I repaired the enclosure wall, built a new dome, and erected 
a monastery {khdnkdh\ 

Tomb of Sult&n Jal&lu-d din. This I repaired, and I supplied 
it with new doors. * 

Tomb of Sult&n 'Al&u>d din. I repaired this, and furnished 
it with sandal-wood doors. I repaired the wall of the dhddr- 
khdmt and the west wall of the mosque, which is within the 
college, and I also made good the tesselated pavement (/arsA-t 
ta’ihib). 

Tomb of Sult&n £utbu-d din and the (other) sons of Sult&n 
'Al&u-d din, viz., Khizr Kh&n, Sh&di £h&n, Farid Kh&n, Sult&n 
Shah&bu-d din, Sikandar Kh&n, Muhammad Kh&n, ’Usm&n 
Kh&n, and his grandsons, and the sons of his grandsons. The 
tombs of these I repaired and renovated. 

I also repaired the doors of the dome, and the lattice work of 
the tomb of Shaikhu-1 Isl&m Niz&mu-l hakk wau-d din, which 
were made of sandal-wood. I hung up the golden chandeliers 
with chains of gold in the four recesses of the dome, and I built 
a meeting room, for before this there was none. 

Tomb of Malik T&ju-l Mulk K&furi, the great toazlr of Sultan 
'Al&u-d din. He was a most wise and intelligent minister, and 
acquired many countries, on which the horses of former sovereigns 
had never placed their hoofs, and he caused the kkutha of Sult&n 
’Al&u-d din to be repeated there. He had 52,000 horsemen. 
His grave had been leveled with the ground, and his tomb laid 
low. I caused his tomb to be entirely renewed, for he was a 
devoted and faithful subject. 

The dmdn, or House of Best. This is the bed and 

resting place of great men. I had new sandal-wood doors made 
for it, and over the tombs of these distinguished men I had 
curtains and hangings suspended. 

The expense of repairing and renewing these tombs and colleges 
was provided from their aneient endowments. In those cases 
where no incoibe had been settled on these foundations in f<ffffler 
times for (procuring) caiqmts, lights, and furniture for the use 
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tn^lera and pilgrims in th« least of these plaees, I had Tillages 
affffigtiH to them, the revenues of which would suffice for their 

expenditure in perpetuity. 

Jahdn-pandh. This foundation of the late Sultto Muhammad 
ShAh, my kind patron, Sy whoso bounty I was reared and edu¬ 
cated, X restored. 

All the fortifications which had been bufit by former sovereigns 
at Dehli I repaired. 

For the benefit of travelers and pilgrims resorting to the 
tombs of illustrious kings and celebrated smnts, and for pro¬ 
viding the things necessary in these holy places, I confirmed 
and gave effect to the grants of villages, lands, and other en- . 

. dowments which had been conferred upon them in olden times. 

In those cases where no endowment or provision had been settled, 

I made an endowment, so that these establishments might for 
ever be secure of an income, to afford comfort to travelers and 
wayfarers, to holy men and learned men. May they remember 
those (ancient benefactors) and me in their prayers. 

I was enabled by God’s help to build a JDdru-nh ^ifd, or 
Hospital, for the benefit of every one of high or low degree, who 
was suddenly attacked by illness and overcome by suffering. 
Physicians attend there to ascertain the disease, to look after the 
(jure, to regulate the diet, and to administer medicine. The cost 
of the medicines and the food is defrayed from my endowments. 
All siok persons- residents and travelers, gentle and simple, 
bond and free, resort thither; their maladies are treated, and, 

under God’s blessing, they are cured. 

Under the guidance of ^e Almighty I arranged that the heirs 
of those perwMis who had been executed (kmhta) in the reign of 
my late lord and patron SultAn Muhammad ShAh, and those 
TTho had been deprived of a limb, nose, eye, hand, or foot, shottld 
be loeonoiled to the late Sultto and be appeased with 
ao thiBt tlw^ executed deeds declaring their satiefiwtion, duly 
Hi'attested by wifrissses* These deeds were put into a dieslj,i;Ufbshd>»i; 
'iwSl| ■placed h r the dwthi at i^e head of the tomb 

'" ' , ' ^ 26 ^ ■ 

."VOEU X(f» ^ . 
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late Salt4n, in the hope that God, in his great clement^, would 
show mercy to my late friend and patron, and make those persons 
feel reconciled to him. 

Another instance of Divine guidance was this. Villages, lands, 
and ancient patrimonies of every kind had been wrested from idle 
hands of their owners in former reigns, and had been brought 
under the Exchequer. I directed that every one who had a 
claim to property should bring it forward in the law-court, and, 
upon establishing his title, the village, the land, or whatever 
other property it was should be restored to him. By God’s 
grace I was impelled to this good action, and men obtained their 
just rights. 

I encouraged my infidel subjects to embrace the religion of the 
prophet, and I proclaimed that every one who repeated the creed 
and became a Musulm4n should be exempt from the jizya^ or 
poll-tax. Information of this came to the ears of the people at 
large, and great numbers of Hindus presented themselves, and 
were admitted to the honour of Isldm. Thus they came forward 
day by day from every quarter, and, adopting the faith, were 
exonerated from the jizya^ and were favoured with presents and 
honours. 

Through God’s mercy the lands and property of his servants 
have been safe and secure, protected and guarded during my 
reign; and 1 have not allowed the smallest particle of any man's 
property to be wrested from him. Men often spoke to me 
officiously, saying that such and such a merchant had made so 
many /acs, and that such and such a revenue collector had so 
many to. By reproofs and punishments I made these informers 
hold their tongues, so that the people might be safe from fheir 
malignity, and through this kindness men became my friends 
and supporters. 

Labour to wum for generous deeds • name, 

N(ff ae^ for riches to extend thy fome. 

Better, one wmrd of phase titan etores of gdd, 

^ Better one gn^itibl prayer than wealth untold.'* 

Und«r Gkid's fevonr my heart was occupied with an earnest 
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* desire to saccoar the poor and needy (fukrd m fumdkin) and to. 
comfort their hearts. Whereyer I heard of a faikAr or religious 
recluse, I went to yisit him and ministered to his necessities, so 
that I might attain the blessing promised to those who befiiend 
the poor. 

Whenever a person had completed the natural term of life and 
had become full of years, after providing for his support, I ad¬ 
vised and admonished him to direct his thoughts to making 
preparation for the life to come, and to repent of all things which 
he had done oontraiy to the Law and religion in his youth; to 
wean his affections from this world, and to fix them on the next. 

I desired to act upon the sentiment of these lines— 

** The practice of the great ahould 1)o 
To succour honest men; 

And when a good man dies, to see 
His children find a friend.” 

When any government servant filling an important and respon¬ 
sible position was carried off under the decrees of God to the 
happy future life, 1 gave his place and employment to his son, 
so that he might occupy the same position and rank as his father 
and suffer no injury. 

'* Sings should make their rule of life 
To love the great and wise; 

And when death ends this mortal strife, 

To dry their loved ones' eyes.” 

The greatest and best of honours that I obtained through 
Qt>d's mercy was, that by my obedience and piety, and friendli¬ 
ness and submission to the the representative of the holy 

Prophet, my authority was confirmed; for it is by his sanction 
that the power of kings is assured, and no king is secure until he 
has submitted himself to the khalifa^ and has received a confir¬ 
mation ftom the sacred throne. A diploma was sent to me fhlly 
confirming my authority as deputy of the khildfat^ and the leadsr 
of the faithful was graciously pleased to honour me with the title 
of**Myidu -9 Saldiin^ He also bestowed upon me robes, a 
banner, a sword,, a ring, and a fimi-print as badges of honour and 
dterincUon. ' 
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My object in writing this book has been to express my gnti*' 
tode ^ the All-boontifnl God for the many and varions blessmgs 
He has bestowed upon me. Secondly, that men who desire to be 
good and prosperous may read this and learn what is the proper 
course. There is this concise maxim, by observing which, a man 
may obtain God’s guidance : Men will be judged according to 
their works, and rewarded for the good that they hare done. 
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TirZAK-l TIMimr: 

THB' 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP TfMlTR. 

[This is an autobiographical memoir of the Emperor Timtir, 
written in the Ohaghat&i Turki language, translated into Persian 
by Abd T&lib Hosaini, and dedicated to the Emperor Sh&h 
Jahdn, who began to reign in a.d. 1628. 

In the brief preface to his translation, Abd Tilib states that 
he found the original Tarki work in the library of Ja%r, H4kioi 
of Yaman,' and that it consisted of a history of Timur, from 
the seventh to the eerenty-fouiih year of his age. The reticence 
of Abd Tdlib as to the authenticity of the original work, and 
the strangeness of the place for the discovery of a MS. in a"* 
Turki language, have given rise to the suspicion that there was 
no such wM'k, and that Abd Tdlib made the statement to 
give greater authority to a production oi his own. Major Davy, 
who first brought the workito notice, argued against this sup¬ 
position, grounding his opinion on the inten^l evklence of the 
work itseU^ and on the improbability of an author resorting to 
** an artifice which could tend only to diminish his fame and hUi 
profit." The probability is that Abd Tdlib knew notlung mote 
of the work than what he learned fironi its own pages, and that 
v^en he had turned theee into Persian he had nothing to add. 
Time's desoendantfl deem to have had a partiality for writiii^ 

* A penaii of ’fidiaaiiw ms Faaha of Tamaa in 1610.-4dfUey’i To3fiidW nAtiid. 
taky IHeiHgt ia the Projiii te twaBUtion. 
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their own memoirs, as in the instances of B&bar and Jah&ngir; ‘ 
and others, who did not profess to be their own biographers, pro* 
vided for a record of their lives and actions bmng written* This 
iamily predilection is of itself something in favour of the authen¬ 
ticity of the work. 

The fact of its being a genuine work, produced under the super¬ 
vision of Timdr himself, can however be proved upon more certain 
evidence. Only thirty years after Timdr's death, Sharafu-d din 
Yazdi wrote his celebrated Zafar-nAnta^ or Book of Victory, to 
commemorate the exploits of Timur, and in his preface he details 
the sources from which his work was drawn, and the auspices 
under which it was written. To establish the veracity and au¬ 
thority of his history, he first describes, in the following words, 
the way in which a record of the events of Timnris reign was 
kept at the Court of that Emperor. 

“ The third recommendation (of this my work, named Zafar- 
ndma) is its truthMness—^the exactness and verity of the ac- 
cojunts and descriptions of the various events of Timdr’s life, 
both at home and abroad. Men of the highest character fi)r 
learning, knowledge, and goodness, Aighdr officers and Persian 
secretaries, were in attendance at the Court of Timfir, and a 
* staff of them under the orders of the Emperor wrote down an 
account of everything that occurred. The movements, actions 
and sayings of Timfir, the various incidmitB and affidrs of State, 
of religion, and the ministers, were all recorded and written 
down with the greatest care. Tie most stringent commands 
were given that every event should be recorded exactly as it 
occurred, without any modification dther in excess or diminu¬ 
tion. This rule was to be particularly observed in matters of 
personal bearing and ooniage, without fear or fiivour of any 
one, and mdst especially in respect of the valour and proweM 
of the Emperor himselff. The learned and eloquent writers 
having recmrded the .fficts, their compositions were polished 
'and finished off in^verse and proise. f^m time to time these 
writings were brought ii^o the royal presence an^ read to 
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Ihe Emperor, eo as to insure confidence by the impross of his 
approval. In this way the records of the various incidents and 
actions of the life of Timdr, whether recounted in Turk! verse 
or Persian prose, were revised and finally recorded in prose and 
verse. Besides this, some of the officers of the Court wrote 
down the incidents of the reign of Timur, and took the greatest 
puns to ascertain the truth of what they recorded. Accomplished 
writers then moulded these productions into Turki verse and 
Persian prose.” 

Sharafu-d din then goes on to relate how his own royal patron 
Ibrahim, grandson of Timdr, took the greatest interest in the com¬ 
position of the Zafar-iidma how he procured from all parts of his 
dominions copies of the works relating to the life of Timur, in 
prose and verse, in Turki and in Persian; how he supplied him 
with men learned in Persian and Turki as assistants; how re-, 
ference was made to surviving actors in the events recorded; 
how he wrote letters in all directions to settle discrepancies in 
the MSS., and how he had the work read to him in the rough 
draft and in the finished state.^ 

So the basis of Sharafu-d din’s history was a work or works 
written under the direction or with the approval of Timdr, 
and a comparison of the Zafar-n&ma with the Malfmdt proves 
the one to be a mere reproduction o^ the other. The events 
recorded and their succession are identical,^ and leave no doubt 
upon the mind tliat Sharafu-d din translated or wrote over agmn 
in m ornate style that history which had been compiled under 
Timdr’s direction. Like Oriental writers in general, he half 
conceals the true origin of his book, and so exaggerates the 
magnitude and importai^ of his own labours, but the only 
difference olfiiervable in the two works is, that one is the pro¬ 
duction of a skilfiil and accomplished writer, the other the work 
of a phun, laborious, ai^ minute chronicler of events. With^^l 

^ Fstif 4e la Chxnx in bis tuttutsction of die Pteface of the Zttfar-ndmOt iddiSt k 
abfidgod, Hud is kss aoourata than the rest of bis translation, has tnadei. ah filk’ts 
aj^jiear as if it a^^iad to Tbadr. 

. * 8o teat hast as the (Hdrarisb 
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the rhetoric and flourishes of the Zafa/T'^ma, liie narrative is' 
shorter than that of the detailed and verbose biogra^y. 

The TuziiMt or Institutes were translated into English by 
Major Davy, and published under the editorship of Profnsor 
White, at Oxford, in 1783, and this work was turned into 
French by M. Langlds, and published in 1787. 

The Malfuzdt or Memoirs, as iar as the forty-first year of 
Timor's age, were translated into English by Major Stewart, 
and were published by the Oriental Translation Fund in 1830. 

The MS. used by Major Davy and Major Stewart was im¬ 
perfect, ending abruptly with the forty-first year of Timur’s age. 
This MS. is now in the library of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
which libraiy also possesses another imperfect copy. There is a 
similar defective copy in the library of the East India Office; 
.Sir H. Elliot also procured a defective copy in India, and there 
are several in the British Museum. These, in all probability, 
were derived directly or indirectly from one MS. But the 
British Museum has lately secured a perfect copy from the 
library of the late General Hamilton, which bears the marks of 
having once belonged to the Boyal Libraiy at Lucknow. 

Besides the Version of Abu T41ib, there is another, the work 
of Muhammad Afral Bukhdii. The author of this later vertion 
tells us in his preface that when Amir Abti Tilib’s translation 
had been read by the En^ror Shah JaMn, it was found to 
contain mrors and mistakes. Its statements occasionally difiered 
from those of the ZttfaiMt&ma and other histories; and while 
omittiz^ events recorded in the Zqfm^ndma^ it added others of 
which no notice had been taken in that work. For these 
reasons he goes on to say'“In the year 1047 of the Hijra, 
and tenih of his Majesty SltiUh Jahin’s reign {aM* 1637),^ the 
royal orders were issued to me, the memiest of the servants 
of the Impeiial Ooaii .(Mohunmad Afral Bukh&ri), to read 
and revise this book from beginning ft end, and to assimi¬ 
late it with the of the correctness of which no 

intelligent person can hanre doubt, and compare it idtii some 
* So, Abd TUib'i veidni ins Mbedbetweea 1628 and 1687 AJ>. 
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'other tnffltworthy^ histories ; to omit some things which the 
translator had inserted, and to insert some ooonrrenoes Which he 
had omitted; also to translate the Turki and Arabic sentences 
into Persian, and to correct seyml dates, which do not agree 
with the Zqfar-ndma. * * * (The author) has exerted himself as 
much as possible in revising and correcting the said translation, 
and has thrown out all the nnauthenticated passages which Abd 
T&lib had inserted. He has inserted several passages that have 
been omitted by that translator, and he has thereby made the 
book conform with the Zafar~ndniaJ* Major Stewart observes 
that It appears in Dow’s History of Hindnstdn that Mn« 
hammad Afzal was the name of the Emperor Shdh Jahin's 
preceptor, and so he was probably the person employed to revise 
this work, bat he has not complied with his promise of trans¬ 
lating all the Turki passages, although a native of Bukh&r&, 
where that language was well understood.*' 

So the Zafar-nd/tna was based upon the Turki memoirs of 
Timdr translated by Abd Tdlib into Persian, and Muhammad 
Afzal was afterwards employed to bring these memoirs more com¬ 
pletely into accord with the Zafar-ndma^ which was founded upon 
them. The alte^tions of Abd Tdlib’s work are, however, made 
to appear greater and more important tSan they actually are. 
Major Stewart, after the translation of his ^fragment of Abd 
Tdlib’s work, received two copies of Muhammad Aftal's, and he 
says in his Appendix: I have minutely compared them with 
Oolonel Davy's MS. as ftu* as it extends, and find that the only 
additions they oontmn are extracts from Sharaftt-d din's history^ 
an el^lanation.of some particulars omitted in the Memoirs,and 
an attempt to prove that Timdr was of the sect, although 
there is the strongest evidence that he was a very bigoted a.'* 
The editor of this worir has made a comparison, though not a 
minute one, of the text of riie following extracts as given in 
MS. of Abd Tdlib in (£e British Museum, and in one of Mn- 
kammnd Afiml’s belonging to Sir H. Elliot, and he has found 
greater di&renees hnl^een them than might be expected hot tnro 
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MSS. of the same work. So iar as regards the portion relating* 
to India the works are identically the same. The oonelnding 
sentences differ slightly in the two works, but in both Timdr is 
made to record his own death. Mohammad A&al, the later 
writer, makes him briefly say, “ I arrived at the village of Atr&r' 
and diedbut Abd Tdlib is more specific, saying, “ At night, 
on the 17th of the month of Sha'b&n (March 19, 1405 a.d.), 
calling upon the name of God, I lost my senses, and resigned my 
pure soul to the Almighty and Holy Creator ” (and pure it was 
if blood could make it pure!). Major Stewart has noticed this 
apparent record by Timdr of his own death, and shows that it 
ought not to stamp the work as a foigery. In the fourth clause 
of his Testament Timur says, “ I desire that this my Testament, 
and whatever 1 shall say to the last moment of my existence, 
shall be written in my Memoirs as if proceeding from my own 
mouth.*' This instruction has only been carried a trifle too far. 
The narrative given in this work of Timur’s expedition to India 
has been closely followed by Mirkhond in the JSUmzatu-a Sqfdt 
used by Price in his Retrospect of Mahommdan History, 

Two MSS. of Muhammad A&al’s work have been used for 
the following extracts. One belonging to the Naw&b of Jhajjar, 
and a copy of a portion of the work made for Sir H. Elliot from 
a MS. belonging ^ the Baja of Balamgarh. Tip to page 421 the 
trantiotion is the production of Mr. 0. £. Chapman, of the Bengal 
Oivil Service; the remainder has been prepared by the Editor.] 

The Eutory pf my expedition against Hindustan; 

^ time ^eie arose in my heart the desire to lead an 

expedition agmnst the infidels, and to become a ghdsi; for it had 
reached my ears that the slayer of infidels is a ghdzU and if he 
is slain he becomes a martyr. It was on this account that I 
formed this resolution, but I was undetermined in my mind 
whether 1 should direct my expedition against the Infidels of 
<]lhina agmnst the isfidols and polythtists of Indm. Hi this 

^ A large town tiro ptnuaagi (V kagOM tMirth of the SfoSa (JezartM). 
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matter I sought an omen from the Kur&n, and the verse 1 opened 
upon was this, ** 0 Prophet, make war upon infidels and un« 
believers, and treat them with severity.” 

My great officers told me that the inhabitants of Hindust&n 
were infidels and unbelievers. In obedience to the order of 
Almighty God 1 determined on an expedition against them, and 
Z issued orders to the amirs of mature years, and the leaders in 
war, to come before me, and when they had come together I 
questioned the assembly as to whether 1 should invade Hindnstfin 
or China, and said to them, **By the order of God and the 
Prophet it is incumbent upon me to m^e war upon these infidels 
and polytheists.” Throwing themselves upon their knees they 
all wished me good fortune. I demanded of the warrior chief¬ 
tains whether I should direct my expedition against the infidels 
of Hindust&n or China. At first they repeated fables and wise 
sayings, and then said, in the country of Hindust&n there are 
four defences, and if any one invading this extensive country 
breaks down these four defences, he becomes the conqueror oif 
Hindust&n. 

The first defence consists of five l%rge rivers, which flow from 
thd mountains of Kashmir, and these rivers unite in their course, 
and passing through the country of Sind, flow into the Arabian 
Sea, and it is not possible to cross them without boats and 
bridges. The second defence consists of woods and forests and 
trees, which, interweaving stem with stem and branch with 
branch, render it very difficult to penetrate into that countiy. 
The third defence is the soldiery, and landholders, and princes, 
and B^as of that country, who inhabit ffislnesset 
forests, and live there like vHld beasts. The fourth defence con¬ 
sists of the elephants, for the rulers of that country in the day 
of battle equipping elephants in mail, put them in the van 
their a^y, end place great confidence in them, and they haro 
tramed„;^m to sa<di a pteh that, lifting with their trunks A 
horse fail rider, and whirling him in the air, th^ w0l . 
him on the ground. ^ 
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. Some of the nobles elaid in replj that Snltfin Malimdd Sabnk- 
tigin conquered the countiy of Hindust&n with 80|000 hone, 
and established his own servants as rulers of that region, and 
carried off many thousand loads of gold and silver and jewels 
from that country, besides subjecting it to a regular tribute, and 
is our arn^r inferior to Sult&n MahmddF No; thanks to Al¬ 
mighty God, to-day a 100,000 valiant T&t&r horsemen wait at 
the stirrup of our amir; if he determines upon this expedition Al¬ 
mighty God will give him victory, and he will become a ffhdsi 
and m%tj6kid before God, and we shall be attendants on an amir 
who is a ^Adsi, and the army will be contented and the treasury 
rich and well filled, and with the gold of Hindust&n, our amfr 
will become a conqueror of the world and fiimous among the kings 
of earth. 

At this time the prince Sh&h Eukh said: India is an extensive 
country; whatever SuA&n conquers it becomes supreme over the 
four quarters of the globe; if, under the conduct of our amir, we 
<K>nqtter India, we shall become rulers over the seven climes/' 
He then said: ** 1 have seen in the history of Persia that, in the 
time of the Persian Sult&ns^the Sing of India was called D&r4i, 
with all honour and glory. On account of his dignity he bore 
no other name; and the Emperor of Borne was called Otssor, 
imd the Snlt&n of Persia was c^led JTisra, and the Sult&n of 
the Tdt&rs, Khdkdn, and the Emperor of China, but 

the King of frdn and Tdiin bore the title of Shdhmhdhf and 
the orders of the Shdhinshdh were always paramount over the 
princes-and of HinduBt&n,^and praise be to God that we 

are at this time Shdhimhdk fii Ir6n and Tdi&n, and it would 
be a pity that we should not be supine over the country of 
Hindost^.** 1 was excessively pleased with these words of 
Prince Sh4h Bukh. Then the Prince Muhammad Snlt&u said: 
** The whole country of India is fiill of gdd and jeweb, and in 
it thmre are seventeen xnhies goM and silver, diamond and 
, ruby and emendd :and Ihi and iron and steel and 

quicksilvw, etc., and of the ^ants which grow there are fibose 
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fit ior making wearing apparel, and airOmatie plants, and the 
sugar ease, and it is a oountry which is always green and 
▼erdant, and the whole aspect of the country is plea^t and 
delightful. Now, since the inhabitants are chiefly polytheists 
and infidels and idolaters and worshipers of the sun, the 
order of God and his prophet, it is right for us to conqper them. 

My wcam informed me that the whole amount of the revenue 
of India is six arbs; now each arb is a 100 krors^ and each kror 
is a 100 l 0 C 8 f and each ^ is a 100,000 mukdh of silver. Some 
of the nobles said, By the fikvour of Almighty God we may 
conquer India, but if we establish ourselves permanently therein, 
our race wilb degenerate and our children will become like the 
natives of those regions, and in a few generations their strength 
and valour will diminish.'’ The amirs of regiments {kmhimdt) 
were disturbed at these words, but 1 said to them, ** My object 
in the invasion of Hindustin is to lead aii expedition against the 
infidels that, according to the law of Muhammad (upon whom 
and his family be the blessing and peace of God), we may con¬ 
vert to the true faith the people of that country, and purify the 
land itself from the filth of infidelity and polytheism j and that we 
may overthrow their temples and idols and become gk&xis and 
mi^dhids before God.’' They gave an unwilling consent, but I 
placed no reliance upon them. At this time the wise men of 
Islim came before me, and a conversation began about the pro¬ 
priety of a war against infidels and polytheists; they gave it 
as their opinion that it is the duty of the Sultin of Isldm, and 
ail the people who profess thsl^** there is no god but Allah, and 
Muhammad is the prophet of Alhdi,'' for the sake of preserving 
th^ religion and strengthening tlmir law, to exert their utmost 
endeavour fi)r the suppression of the enemies of their faitlu 
And it is the duty (rf every Muslim and true believer to use 
his utmost exertions in obedience to his ruler. When the 
ing words the wise men reached the ears of the nobles, att their 
hearts were,^ i^on a holy war in Hindustan, and thfowlDg 
tkems^ves mi thslr ksMSs, repeated the Chapter of Tielimiri 
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When 1 girded up my loins for the expedition^ 1 wrote iff 
Hazrat Shaikh Zunu-d din to the effect that I had determined 
on a religious expedition to Hindustdn. He wrote in the mai^^ 
of my letter: ** Be it known to Abt!i*l Ghizi Timdr (whom may 
God assist) that great prosperity in this world imd the next will 
resnlt to you from this undertaking, and you will go and return in 
safety/* He also sent me a large sword which I made my sceptre. 

In the meanwhile there came a petition from the Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jah&ngir, from the confines of Edbulistdn, the 
government of which country, from the boundaries of Kunduz 
and Bakalin and E&bul and Ghazni and Kandah&r, was vested 
in him. When 1 looked at this petition it was tiius written: 
“Since, according to your order, I arrived in this countiy, I have 
acted towards all the people conformably to the exalted order 
and wisdom-increasing counsels of the great king. When I 
had satisfied my mind with the conquest and settlement of this 
kingdom, 1 turned my thoughts towards the acquisition of some 
of the provinces of Hindustan. I enquired concerning the con¬ 
dition of that country, and received the following account: that 
the city of Dehli is the capital of the sovereigns of India, and 
after the death of Sultin Firoz Sh&h, two brothers among his 
nobility, of whom one was named Malld and the other Sdrang, 
beoonung very powerful, established their independence, giving 
the nominal Sovereignty to one of the sons of Siilt&n Firoz Shdh, 
by name, Sult&n Mahmfid, they kept the real power in their 
own hands, and virtually governed the empire. Malld, the elder 
brother, lives at Dehli, about thd^rson of Sultin Mahmud, and 
Sirang is established in the city of Mult&n, fer the protection of 
that countiy. When 1 became acquainted with these matters, 
acting according to the practice of the great king, I wrote a letter 
and sent it to him (S&rang) by an ambassador, purporting that 
since the ftmie of the victories and conquests, and of the extensive 
empire of the great Jdng is spread all over the world, it is 
certain that it must have reused him also. The great king has 
appointed the to the government of those provinces whioh He on 
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*the borders of Hindost&Q, and has ordered that * If the nders of 
Hindostin eome before me with tribate 1 will not interfere with 
their lives, propertj, or kingdoms; but if they are negligent in 
proffering obedience and submission, I will put forth my strength 
for the conquest of the kingdoms of India. At all events, if 
they set any value upon their lives, property, and reputation, * 
they will pay me a yearly tribute, and if not, they shall hear of 
my arrival with my powerful armies. Farewell.* When the 
ambassador reached the presence of S&rang at Multfoi, he was 
treated with great respect and consideration; but in reply to his 
letter, S&rang said, *lt is difficult to take an empire like a bride to 
your bosom without trouble and difficulty and the clashing of 
swords. The desire of your prince is to take this kingdom with 
its rich revenue. Well, let him wrest it from us by force of 
arms if he be able. I have numerous armies and formidable 
elephants, and am quite prepared for war.* With these words he 
dismissed the ambassador. But when this unsatisfactory answer 
was brought back to me, I issued immediate orders for the armies 
to assemble from all quarters, together with such of the nobles as 
were in my province, such as Amir S&ikal Kandah&ri, and other 
amin,^ and soldiers. 1 got ready for the invasion of Hindust&n. 

I plundered and laid waste the country of the Agh&nis who 
inhabit the mountain Sulaimfoa, and marching steadily forwards 
I crossed the river Indus, and assaulted the city of Uch, and 
through the good fortune of the great king, I took it. Leaving 
a body of men there as a garrison, 1 proceeded to Mult4n, which 
1 beirieged; but as S&rang had larefnlly fortified and strengthened 
this fortress, the siege has been protracted for some days, and, 
indeed, 1 am at this moment engaged in the siege, giving an 
asssttlt twice every day. All the nobles have displayed great 
valour and intrepidity, more especially Tim dr Khw&jah, the son 
d Amir Akdghi, and 1 am now waiting for fiirther instrucriens.^ 

< When I had read this letter, my previous resolution was enSH 
finned and streng^ened. ^ 

* otriqj^ ^ bamfli ia given.] 
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. f%e holy war agaimt tho mfidek of 

I acted'in such a manner that by the spring of that year 1 had 
collected the soldiery from all parts of the countries under my 
^eway; and in the auspicious month Raj&b, jL.H. 800 (Marche 
^1408), which may be exprrased according to the rule of Alyad^ 
by the words karihfath^ appointed the prince ’’ITmar, the son of 
Prince Mirzd Sh&fa, my viceroy in Samarkand, and leaving him 
some of the nobles and soldiery, 1 placed my foot in the stirrup 
at a lucky moment, and quitting my capital Samarkand, directed 
my course towards Hindust&n. Marching on, hunting as 1 
went, I reached Turmuz, and ordering the construction of a 
bridge of boats over the Jihun, 1 crossed that river with my 
whole army and encamped at the village of Khulm. Beating 
the drum of departure from that place, and passing in my march 
Ghaztik and Samankdn, I arrived at Indar&b, and the nobles 
and people of that place, h%h and low, pouring out in crowds to 
meet me, all at once set up a great cry and lamentation, demand¬ 
ing justice. 1 sent for a number of the nobles and chief men 
unong them and instituted an enquiry into this matter. 

On their knees they made representation demanding pro¬ 
tection from the infidel Kators and the Siy&h-poshes, saying, 
we have brought our petition against these oppren&ive infidelfl to 
the presence of the king of Isl&m, for the infidil Kators and the 
Siy^poshes exact tribute and black mml every year from us 
who are true believers, and if we fail in the least of our settled 
amount, they slay our men and carry our women and children 
into slaTory, so that we helpless Musulm&ns fiy fiir protection to 
the presence of the great king that he may grant to us oppressed 
pnes our hearts'* desire upon these infidels. On hearing these 
words the flame of my zeal for Isl&m, and my afiection tote my 
religion, began to blaze, and 1 addr^sed those Musnlmiaa whdi 
the follbwing consolatory words'By the help and assistance of 
. Almighty ^d^ I ^wiU grant^on your hearts’ desire on thesp 
oppressive fn^del Kators and Siyih-poshes, and I 'vriU refieve 
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‘*yoa ure Mosulm&ni^ from tlie tyranny of these nnidieV^., 
They all lifred their hands invoking blessings on me. * 


I 


Account qf the holy war againet the infidel Katore and the 

Stydh-poshee, 

I immediately selected ten battalions from my army, and 
jS^ving the command to Prince Sh&h Bukh, left him in charge of 
the remaining forces and bag^ge, in Til&k Ghdn&n, and Diktdr, 
while I myself set my foot in the stirrup to chastise the infidel 
Kators. Sotting spurs to my horse I marched forward in 
great haste, accomplishing two days journoy in the twenty-four 
hours. When I arrived at the place called Parydn 1 detached 
prince Bustam and Burh&n Aghldn Jujitar, who were reckoned 
among my chief nobles, against the country of the Siydh-poshes, 
which lay on the loft hand. With them I sent some of the 
nobility and a body of 10,000 cavalry, while I myself pursued 
my march towards the mountains of Bator. When I made 
enquiries concerning the extent and condition of that kingdom 
from Muzid, who was the chief man of Indardb, he informed me 
that the length of the kingdom of Eator stretches from the frontier 
of Kashmir to the mountains of Kdbul, and there are many 
towns and villages in this country. Onp of their large cities is 
called Shokal, and another Jorkal, which latter is the residence 
of their ruler. The country produces fruits in large quantities, 
such as grapes, apples, apricots, and various other kinds. Rice 
and other grains are cultivated. Much wine is made, and all 
people, great and small, drink of it. The people eat swine’s 
fiesh. Oaitle and sheep abound in this country. Most of the 
inhalntaDts are idolaters; they are men of a powerful frame and 
fail: complexion. Their languf^e is distinct from Tnrki, Persianj^ 
Hindi, and Kashmiri. Tlieir weapons are arrows, swords, ank 
^ngB. Their ruler is called ’Ad&lshu.^ When I arrived at' 
Khiwaik 1'perceived a dilapidated fort uhich 1 resolved to* repair, 

^ [The witim this name ^Udhebii,’' onljr^cme of the font MS$. 

admits the A] 
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so I immediately gave orders to' tlie soldiers to that effect, and if 
was speedily executed. As most of 4lle route was rocky and 
precipitous, 1 ordered most of the^nobles and all the soldiers to 
leave horses, camels, and superfluous baggage in this fort. In 
obedience to this order most of thamobles and all the soldiers ac* 
companied me on foot, while I, relying on the assistance of 
Almighty God, pressed steadily forward to the conquest of Eator 
and began to ascend the mountainS|, In spite of the heat of the 
wind there was so much snow on tlie hills that the feet of both 
men and cattle helplessly sank in it. 1 was therefore obliged 
to halt during the day, but at night when the snow congealed I 
pursued my way over the frozen surface of the ice till I reached 
the top of the mountain. At day-break, when the ice thawed, 
carpets and horse-rugs were spread upon its surface and the 
horses were kept upon them. At night-frU we again went on as 
before, and in this manner I crossed several lofry mountains, but 
the nobles were obliged to send back to the fort several of the 
horses they had brought with them. When I reached the top of 
a lofty mountain, such that there can be none higher than it, 1 
found that these wicked infidels had taken up their position in 
the caverns of the mountain, the entrances of which were blocked 
up with snow, so that they were almost inaccessible, nor, in spite 
of all my exertions, could I find a way to descend the mountain. 
1 was obliged to give orders to my brave soldiers to get down as 
best they could. The nobles and soidieiy how began the descent. 
Some lying down on their sides and sliding over the snow, rolled 
themselves down to the bottom. Others Mtening cords and long 
tent ropes to their waists and attaching one end of the^ropes to 
^e trees and rooks which were on the top, let themselves gently 
down. As^r me, 1 gave orders that they should make me a 
basket of planks and wicker work. When they had made the 
basket they attached firmly to each of its four comers a n^e 
150 yards in length, and as I, since 1 undertook this, expe¬ 
dition aghinst the infidds, had made up my mind to undeigo 
all mannen of trouble and &tiga<H 1 took my seat in the baelcet, 
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and a body of men taking hold the ends of these ropes 
lowered away gently tfH the rope had all ran oat, and then 
some persons scrambling don^ fo before where I was, cleared 
away the snow and ice with spades and mattocks, and" made a 
place for me to stand upon. ;|frhe first body, of men then having 
descended to this place, again lowered me gently down as far 
as the ropes would reach. At the fifth repetition of this ma-> 
nceuvre I reached the bottoip of the mountain. When in this 
manner all the nobles and soldiers had got down, some of the 
horses, my own private property, which had accompanied me, 
were let down in the same manner, that is, by attaching ropes to 
their legs and shoulders, but out of the whole number only two 
reached the bottom in safety, all the others being dashed to 
pieces. When no more of my people remained above, since my 
object was the extermination of the infidels, grasping my sceptre* 
sword in my hand I marched forward on foot one paraaang into 
that rocky country, together with my nobility and troops. At 
the earnest petition of the nobles I again mounted, but all the 
chiefs, with their soldiers, kept on steadily marching on foot at 
my stirrup. The ruler of Kator had a fort, on one side of which 
was a river, and beyond the river a loity mountain reaching down 
to the water. As the infidels in this fort had gained intelligence 
of my approach a day before my arrival, and dread had taken 
possession of their hearts, they had removed their wealth and 
property from the fort, and having crossed the river, had taken 
refuge in the mountain which was very* lofty, and abounded in 
caves very difficult ^ access. On its being represented to me 
that this fort was the most important stronghold of the ruler of 
Kator in those parts, 1 resolved to subdue it. When 1 ad* 
vanced into the neighbourhood of the fort I did nj^t perceive a 
trace of the infidels, and when I camp to the place itself I saw. 
that they had abmidoned'it and fled. I obtained a booty cl 
manyaheep and some other things here, and ordered that they 
^ould set fire to the houses and buildings of the city. In 
nudst of whkh the foit was built, and that they should I^toI.H 
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with the groand. Then crossing the river in haste and pursuing 
the track of the enemy, 1 reached the skirts of the mountain on 
the top of which the infidels had taken up their position in 
defiles and other strong places. I immediately gave orders to 
my valiant and experienced troops to ascend. Baising their war 
cry and shouting the takbir, they rushed to the attack, and before 
all the rest Shaikh Arsl&n Aztumfin Kahak Kh&n, who is a lion 
in the day of battle, mounting the hill on the left hand, com¬ 
menced the fight. Leading his men upon the infidels he put 
them to flight, and following up the enemy entered the fastnesses 
of the rock and sent numbers of the impious unbelievers to hell. 
Taw&chi 'Ali Sult4n, also on his side, made a valiant assault upou 
the foe, and with his own regiment charged and routed the infidel 
enemy, sending numbers of them to hell. Amir Sh4h Malik 
too, on his side, displayed great valour, making a great slaughter 
of the infidels and driving them completely out of the mountain. 
Mubashir Bahfidur and Maukali Khwdjah, and Sfinjak Bah&dur, 
and Shaikh 'Ali Sdlar, and Musa Zakmfil, and Husain Malik 
Kuchin, and Mir Husain Kfir, and the other nobles, displayed 
great valour and used their swords well They all proved their 
zeal for Isldra on the unbelieving foe, and having overpowered 
the infidels they put many of them to death, and took possession 
of their fastnesses. Only a few of the enemy succeeded in 
sheltering themselves, wounded and worn out with fatigue, in 
their caverns. Of my troops only fourteen persons lost their 
lives, and that was in eflecting the passage of the mountain. 
Some of the infidels held out in their defiles for three days and 
nights, but sending my valiant troops against them 1 so pressed 
them that they were obliged to surrender and call for quarter. 
1 sent Ak Sultim to them with the message that if they would 
consent to submit unconditionally and would all become Musul- 
mfins and repeat the creed, 1 would grant them quarter, but 
otherwise I would exterminate them to a man. When Ak 
Sult&n reached the infldels with this message, which he explained 
to them through the-medium of mi interpreter conversant 
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with their language and with Tnrki) they all proffered submis¬ 
sion, and repeating the necessary formula, embraced the Mu¬ 
hammadan 5iith. Belying upon this external profession 1 spared 
their lires and property, and gate orders that no one should 
interfere with their lives, wealth, or country. I then clothed 
some of them in dresses of honout and dismissed them. I halted 
with my army there for that night, and these black-hearted 
infidels made a nocturnal assault on the regiment of Amir Sh&h 
Malik, but as this leader was on his guard, the enemy were 
foiled in their intentions. Numbers of them were slain, and 150 
fell into our hands alive, who were afterwards put to death by 
my enraged soldiery. As soon as it was day 1 ordered my 
troops to attack on all four sides at once, and forcing their way 
into the defiles to kill all the men, to make prisoners the women 
and children, and to plunder and lay waste all their property. In 
obedience to these orders, my nobles and troops making a valiant 
assault on all sides at once, and putting to the sword the remnant 
of the infidels, consigned them to the house of perdition. They 
made prisoners of their women and children, and secured an 
enormous booty. I directed towers to bo built on the mountain 
of the skulls of those obstinate unbelievers, and 1 ordered an 
engraver on stone, who was in my camp, to cut an inscription 
somewhere on those defiles to the effect that I had reached this 
country by su<di and such a route, in the auspicious month of Bama- 
z&n, A. H. 800 (May, 1398): that if chance should conduct any¬ 
one to this spot he might know how 1 had reached it. At this time 
I had received no intelligence of Prince Rustam and Burhdn 
AghUn, whom I had detached against the country of the Siy&h- 
poshes, and since this same Burh&n Aghl&n on a former oc¬ 
casion, when 1 had appointed him to the command in a predatory 
incursion, had displayed great sloth and military incapacity (to 
retrieve which negligence 1 had g^ven him the command on the 
present occasion), a doubt entered my mind as to what he could 
be doing. One night, too, I dreamt that my sword was hmit, 
which 1 inteipreted iflto a oertein token that Burh&n Aghl4a 
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had been defeated. I immediately appointed Muhammad i^z&d| 
who was one of those whom I had brought up,* to go and ascer- 
tain something respecting him, and I put under his command 
l)aul4t Sh4h and Shaikh *Ali, the son of Airakulf Adighdr, and 
Bhaihlc Muhammad, and ’AI£ Bahadur, with a body of 400 men, 
!tOO of whom were T4t4rs and the remaining 300 Tdjiks, and 
gave them a native of Kator as a guide. Muhammad Az4d 
with his band of heroes immediately commenced his march, and 
crossing lofty mountains full of snow and ice, and passing 
through narrow defiles, rolling in many places over precipices 
and sliding over the icy surface, finally got out of the mountains 
and into the open country. When Muhammad Azdd having 
extricated himself from the mountains, reached the fortress of 
the Siy4h-poshes, he found it deserted, for they had abandoned 
it from their dread of the army of Isl4m, and had taken refuge 
in their mountain defiles. Now Burhdn Aghldu's adventure had 
been as follows:—^Wlien he, with the nobles under his command, 
such as Isma'il, and Allahddd, and Sdbakh Timdr, etc., etc., and 
the troops reached the foi*t he found it empty, and incautiously 
following the footsteps of the enemy, came to the defiles. They 
had left a few troopers and a few foot soldiers as a guard below, 
and the infidels rising from their ambushes, fiercely assailed the 
true-believers. Such was the cowardice and raiiituy incapacity 
of Burh4n Aghlau that he threw away his arms and fled without 
striking a blow. When the troops saw the flight of their leader 
they lost heart and were defeated, and the infidels following them 
closely raised full many a true believer to the rank of a martyr. 
Of the amirs of the regiments, Daulat Sh4h, and Shidkh Husain 
Sdchi, and Adina Bah4dur displayed great valour, but after 
slaying many of the infidels they finally drank the sherbet of 
martyrdom; Buriidn Aghl4n, leaving many horses and suits of 
armour a prey to the infidels, escaped. 

When Muhammad with those 400 men, arrived at the 
deserted fi>rt of the Siy4h-poshes, he followed the. track of the 


^ ** Khdna-zdd b4n>hegdH‘i mmt'* 
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kiemy towards the moantain. On arriying at the scene of 
Burh&n Aghl&n’s defeat and flight, he was assaulted by the 
infidels, who had defeated Burhan Aghl&n, but he fought ^so 
gallantly that he routed them with great slaughter, and recovered 
all the horses and armour which these impious ones had captured 
from the soldiers of Burh4n Aghl&n, besides taking a large 
booty from them in the way of wealth and property. Marching 
homeward, he met on that very day Burh&n Aghl&n, each of 
whose soldiers recognized and had restored to him his own horse 
and arms. On that day they reached a pass (kotal), where 
Muhammad Az&d proposed to Burh&n Aghl&n that they should 
halt, but the cowardice and inefliciency of the latter would hear 
of no delay, so they went through the pass. Certainly, from 
the days of Ohangiz Kh&n to the present time, no man of the 
ultia has shown such a lack of energy and courage. 

When I had despatched Muhammad Az&d from Eator, and 
satisfied myself with the subjugation of that countiy, 1 sent 
forward 'Ali Sist&ni and Jal&iu>l Isl&m to discover a road and 
'make clear halting places for me. In obedience to this order they 
went forward, clearing away ^e snow and ice in many places 
from the road. Having made a passage for me they returned. 
1 immediately mounted and set forward, and the nobles and 
soldiery marched along with me on foo£, and so 1 proceeded in 
triumph along the track which they had made till 1 reached 
Kh&wak, where I had left the horses in the fort. 1 had been 
absent eighteen days on this expedition against the infidels, and 
the nobles and soldiery, who had hitherto fought on foot, now 
regained their horses. Leaving a body of men to garrison the 
fort which 1 had built, I directed my own course towards the 
heavy Ifggage, and arrived at Til&k Ghun&n and Dikt&r, places 
in that country; the princes and amira of the place came out to 
meet me with congratulations on my victory. Burh&n Aghl&a 
and Muhammad Az&d here joined my victorious camp. 1 howevw 
gave orders that they should refuse admittance to Burhlst 
Aghl&n, and on no Mount allow him to enter my presses, 
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for it is the decree of Almighty God that if twenty true belieyers' 
engage boldly and steadily in fight with ten times the number 
of 'Infidels they shall preTail against them, and yet Burh&n 
Aghl&n, with 10,000 men under his command, was routed by 
and fled from a small number of infidels, exposing Musulmfins 
t(^ disgrace and death. On the other hand, I loaded with 
honours and benefits Muhammad Az&d, who, with only 400 men, 
had fought a valiant action against the greatly superior numbers 
of the unbelievers. I. exalted his rank above his fellows, and 
gave him a regiment; nor did 1 omit to shower my princely 
favours on his companions in victory. 

Accmntof my sending Shah Eukh to the kingdom ofKhurds&n, 

Account of the comtruction of the Canal of Mahi-gir. 

Arrival of Amir Shaikh Niiru-d din from Persia with magnificent 

presents. 

Repairing of tlte Fort of Priydh.—Punishment qf Musa Aghdn. 

# 

Audience of the Sergeant of Archers^ etc., etc. 

• e * When I had arranged the conquest and settlement of 
the country (of the Agh&nis) and the measures for the protec¬ 
tion of the roads to my satis&ction, and had exterminated the 
rebellious predatoiy tribes of the Agli&nis, 1 mounted my horse 
and spurred forward in the direction of Hindustan, and on 
Friday, the 8th of the month, 1 halted on the bank of the 
river Indus, in the very place where Sultfin Jal41u-d din, of 
Ehw&rizm, had swum the river to escape from Changiz £h&n, 
and where the latter encamped when he refrained from following. 
There 1 pitdied my camp, and gave orders to the nobles and 
soldiery that they should ooUect boats, planks, etc., and constouct 
a bridge over the Indus, In obedience to my order they all set 
to work, and in two days had constructed a bridge over this 
mighty river. 
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At this time some ambassadors arrived from yarions quarters 
of the globe, and the drift of the letters and oommuni(»tions of 
the Sult&ns and rulers and ohief men of their respective countries 
and kingdoms was this: ** We have placed the collar of obedience 
and submission, in all sincerity, on the neck of our life, and the 
paddle of servitude on our back; we are all anxiously expecting 
the auspicious arrival of the great king. When will it be that the 
prosperous shadow of his umbrella will, by its protection, impart 
felicity to this kingdom, and when will the honour of kissing the 
sublime footstool be attainable by usP’* I wrote encouraging 
farmdnSi in reply to the representations of the Soltdns, and en¬ 
trusted them to the ambassadors, whom I dismissed, and such 
men as Saiyid Muhammad Madani, who came on the part of the 
chief men of Mecca, the exalted, and Medina, the blest, I treated 
with great respect and attention, and loaded them with abundant 
favours before their departure; I also gave a horse and dress 
of honour to the envoy of Iskandar Sh4h, the ruler of Kashmir, 
when I dismissed him, and despatched a/amdn to his master to 
the effect that as soon as my victorious camp arrived at the city 
of Dib&lpur he should join hie with his forces. When I bad 
dismissed the ambassadors I crossed the Indus, on Tuesday, the 
12th of Muharram, a.h. 801 (24th, Sept., a.d. 1398), and 
pitched my camp on the opposite bank of the river, and made * 
inquiry about the roads from some zaminddra of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who had voluntarily submitted and given in their 
adhesion. They represented that one of the roads lay through 
a fertile and well-watered district, but was circuitous and lengthy; 
and the other road, which was near Multdn, was a route through 
the Ghol-j&rad^ desert, in which nrither water nor pasture were 
procurable for several days journey. It was by thia^ route, 
through the Ohol-jarad, that Sult4n Jal41u-d din of Khw&rizm 
readied Mnlt4n, after crossing the Indus, in his flight ftom 
bdbre Qianglz Khdn. This desert is hence called €3iol-i Jal41« 
When I heard ^is account 1 determined to proceed by die desert 

* \/aradt an barren oonntry; Choi, aleo means dnert.] 
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route, and issued orders that the whole army should oanj wiUi 
them water and provision for several days. I then advanced 
some days march into the desert. It was now that tlie princes 
and Bdjas of the mountainous countty of Ji^ by way of perfect 
sincerity, planting their feet in the road of obedience and sub¬ 
mission, sought my camp with tribute and presents, when they 
were honoured by kissing the earth in my presence. Before this, 
prince Rustam, whom I had sent with Hamza Amir Taghi 
Btigh&, and other amirs^ and a numerous army towards Mult&n, 
having entered the desert by the same road, bad approached the 
mountains of Jud, and those princes and owing to their 

good fortune, had come before him and proffered a suitable sub¬ 
mission, and supplied his army with provisions. Ever since then 
they had worn the yoke of servitude and obedience to ray power on 
the neck of sincerity. I therefore confirmed their kings and dis¬ 
missed them with favourable farmdm^ and I then marched forward, 
and, getting clear of the desert, halted on the bank of the river 
Jamd (Jhilam); but it was represented to me that in the middle 
of this stream there was a very strongly fortified island, the ruler 
of which was called Shahdbu-d din, and that he had collected a 
very considerable force. When Prince Pir Muhammad Jah&ngir 
was marching upon Mult&n, this Shah4bu>d din, girding up the 
•loins of obedience and submission, presented himself to the prince, 
and made an external display of the duties of ‘servitude and de- 
pendance, and offered tribute and suitable gifts, besides remaining 
some time in the prince’s presence. When, having received his 
dismissal, he returned to his home, he became arrogant, seeing 
the strength and insular position of his fortress and the multitude 
of his l^ops, so that he ventured on rebellion and open opposi¬ 
tion, and, cutting a canal from the river Jamd, he brought the 
water of the river to that side of the city on which it was not 
before, so that on all four sides of his city and fort he had a moat 
full of water. He had also laid up a stock of provisions and 
munitions of war. Now when I heard this, 1 |esolved on his 
entire subjugation. 
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Capture qf the island of Shahdhu^d din, 

I acted In the following manner. I gave immediate orders to 
Amir Shaikh Ndru-d din to march with his own tum&n% ^d 
other commanders of regiments (kmhiin) towards this islmid, 
and commanded that every soldier should, by the way, take 
branches of trees, and that with these branches they should fill 
up the moat which Shah£ba-d din had dug. Having, by pru¬ 
dence and stratagem, captured the island, they were to utterly 
exterminate the enemy. Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, on that veiy 
day, being Wednesday, the 14th of Muharram, set out with 
his gallant army for the island of Shah4bu-d din, which he 
reached in a short time. He and all his troops dismounted on 
the brink of the moat, into which they threw the branches of 
the trees, thereby forming a bridge, which enabled them quickly 
to cross the water and come to close quarters with the enemy. 
But a stern resistance here awaited them, and the whole day, 
from day-break till the time of evening prayer, was spent In 
furious combat. At night-fall, Amir Shaikh Nfiru-d din, with 
his valiant troops, occupied his own ground, not yielding a 
single inch, and exercised the utmost vigilance and precaution. 
All on a sudden, Shahfibu-d din, with 10,000 men, made a night 
attack on our troops. Amir Shaikh Nfiru-d din displayed great 
valour, and encountered the enemy with unflinching energy, add 
turned back the tide of the night assault upon Shahfibu-d din's 
army; which at length, many of them having been levelled with 
the dust of destruction, took to flight, and many of the fugitives 
throwing themselves into the water of the moat became food 
for fishes. In that ni^t, Mansfir and Bfiraj Ghura, with his 
brothers, who were bom slaves of my household (khdnar-zdd)^ gave 
proofs of the most intrepid courage, and were badly wounded. 
When, in the course of my march, I gained intelhgenee df 
Shahfibu-d din’s behfrioiir, I led an expedition against him in 
my own person, and hal ted on the edge of the moat of his 
fortress. It was represented to me that Shah&bu-d din, in his 
night attack, had mrt with a severe repulse, and a great nun^ba: 
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of his most serviceable men had been slauj^htered; he had, in 
consequence, lost hope, and, withdrawing his consideration from 
his kingdom and wealth, had embarked, broken-hearted and in 
a helpless condition, on 200 boats, which he had procured for 
such an emergency as the present, and had kept moored under 
his own palace. He had thus effected his escape, fleeing down 
the river towards TJch. 

Upon this I issued a farmdn^ to the effect that Amir Shaikh 
Ndru-d din, with his nobles and retainers, should proceed along 
the bank of the river in pursuit of Shah&bu-d din. He gallantly 
pursued with his brave army, and, having come up with the 
fugitives, engaged them with his archery, and succeeded in 
making great slaughter of them, and, returning in triumph, 
obtained tho highest rewards. He was admitted to the honour 
of kissing my footstool, and in guerdon of the gallantry which 
he had displayed, 1 loaded him with my princely benefits. The 
troops also who, in the night attack, had shown such valour, and 
had received wounds, 1 distinguished with marks of fiivour. I 
ordered Amir Sh4h Malik to lead his troops into every nook and 
comer of the island, and search all the jungles and forests, so 
as to get into his power such of the enemy as had taken refuge 
in them. He, in obedience to my order, instituted a rigorous 
search through every nook and cranny of the island, and numbers 
of the enemy and Indians, who had taken refuge in it, iell a prey 
to his remorsefess scymitar, and he returned, bringiiig as captives 
their women and children, and with a large booty consisting of 
their wealth and property, and many boats laden with grain. 
When I had burnt and overthrown the city and fort of Shah&bu-d 
din, and levelled it to the ground, 1 was satisfied, and, departing 
thence, marched along the banks of the river’vJamd (Jhilam). In 
the meanwhile I heard Idiat Shah&bu-d din’s fleet of boats, having 
arrived in the environs of Mult&n, had eacountered the troops 
of Prince Pir Muhammad Jahingir and those of Amir Sulaimfin 
Sh&h (who had the command of Prince Sh&h Bukh’s mmy), and 
that the fleet had been completely destroyed, and that Shadidbu-d 
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* din had drowned himself, after having first thrown his wives and 
children into the river, which utter annihilation of his family 
was very pleasing to me. 

After five or six. days march, on Sunday the 21st of the 
month, I came to a place in which the rivers Jamd and Ohin&d 
(Ghin&b) unite, where there was a fort which they have built at 
the confluence of the two rivers. Here 1 halted and amused 
myself by beholding the waves and watery conflict at the junction 
of these great streams, and the sight of His wonders led me to 
reflect on the power of Almighty God. But it occurred to me 
that it would be difficult to cross hero without constructing a 
bridge, and when 1 gave orders to the nobles and soldiery that 
they should commence building one, some of the zaminddn and 
chief men of the country who were present prostrated themselves, 

la 

and on their knees made representation that it was impossible to 
build a bridge over such a strong and turbulent stream, for when 
Turmsharin Eh&n came to this country, his utmost endeavours 
were insufficient to bridge the river, and he was finally obliged 
cross by meafas of boats, so now the great king should also trans* 
port his army across in boats. I told them that I would cross in 
that manner in case I found myself unable to construct a bridge, 
and 1 immediately gave orders that my whole army should set 
to work to build one. Accordingly, collecting boats and con¬ 
necting them together firmly with chains and cables, and driving 
down beams and piles into the water, they formed'a bridge, and 
all this was completed and made excessively strong in six days, 
that is to say by Wednesday the 28th of the month. Mount¬ 
ing my home of state, I crossed the river and gave direotimis 
that the several divisions of my army should cross in succession, 
and I halted another day on the bank of that river for the 
baggage and troops to pass. 

When all my troo^ had crossed in .safety I marched forwaidv* 
and when I arrived at the city of Tnlamba I pitched my eapp 
on the bank of the riyer. Tulamba is about seventy mfies 
ftom Multan. On , the same day the Saipids, and 
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SbaikhBj and onief men and rnlers of Tulamba came ont to meet' 
me, and enjoyed the honour of kissing my stirrup. As sincerity 
was clearly written on their foreheads, every one of them accord¬ 
ing to his rank was distinguished by marks of my princely favour. 
Marching forward I halted on Saturday, the Ist of the month 
Safar, in the plain which lies before the fortress of Tulamba. 
My wazira had fixed the ransom of the people of the city at two 
lacs of rupees, and appointed collectors; but as the Saiyids^ who 
are the family and descendants of our Lord Muhammad the 
chosen, and the *Ulamd of Isldm, who are the heirs of the 
prophets (upon him and upon them be blessings and peace), had 
always in my court been honoured and treated with reverence and 
respect, I gave orders, now that a ransom was about to be levied 
from the citizens of Tulamba, that whatever was written against 
the names of the Saiyida and ’ Ulamd^ should be struck out of the 
account, and I sent them away, haviuj^ filled their hearts with 
joy and triumph by presepts of costly dresses of honour, and 
Arab horses. A reinforcement of troops arrived about this time, 
BO that my army became more numerous than the tribes of ants 
and locusts, causing scarcity of provisions, so that there was a 
dearth of grain in my camp, though the people of the city had 
quantities. Since a part of the ransom, consisting of coin, had 
not yet been collected, and since ray troops were distressed on 
account of the scarcity of provisions, I ordered that the citizens 
should make payment in grain instead of money; but they per¬ 
sisted in storing up their com, totally regardless of the sufferings 
(ff my troops. The hungry T4t4rs, making a general assault 
upon them like ants and locusts, plundered an enormous number 
of granaries, so numerous indeed as to be incalculable, and 
according to the text, ** Verily, kings when they enter a city 
utterly ruin it,** the hungry T&tirs opened the hands of devas- 
taUon in the dty till a rumour of the havoc they were making 
reached me. X oi^ered the Biydmh and Tawdchh to expdi the 
troops from .the city, and commanded that whatever com and 
other property had been ^undered shotdd be tahsn as an equiva- 
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* lent for so much ransom. At this time it was rejoresented to me 
that some of the chief mmkndan of the environs of Tulambay at 
the time when prince Pir Muhammad was marching on Mult&n, 
had presented themselves before him, walking in the path of 
obedience and submission, but when they had received their dis¬ 
missal and returned to their own home they planted their feet on 
the highway of contumacy and rebellion. 1 immediately gave 
orders to Amir Sh4h Malik, and to Shaikh Muhammad, the son 
of Aikd Timur, to march with their iunidns and kmhiins against 
these rebels, and to inflict condign punishment upon them. 
Amir Sh4h Malik and Shaikh Muhammad, taking a guide with 
them, instantly commenced their march, and having arrived at 
the jungles in which these wretches, forsaken by fortune, had 
taken refuge, they dismounted, and entering the jungle slew two 
thousand of these ill fated Indians with their remorseless sabres, 
carrying off captives tl|||ir women and children, and returned 
with a great booty of kine, buffaloes, and other property. When 
on their victorious return they displayed in my sight the spoils 
they had won, I ordered them to make a general distribution to 
the soldiery. When my mind was satisfied with the extermina¬ 
tion of these wretches, on Saturday the 7th of Safar I set my 
foot in the stirrup and marched from Tulamba. I halted at a 
place called J41, which is on the bank of the river Biy&h, opposite 
to Sh4hpur. It was represented to me that in this country there 
was a certain zamindAfi by name Nusrat, of the tribe of Khokhar, 
who, having established himself with two thousand bloodthirsty 
soldiers in a fi^rtress on the bank of a lake, breathed out defiance 
and rebellion. Leaving a body of men in that place, 1 imme¬ 
diately inarched to atta^ this Nusrat Khokhar. 

Account the utter annihilation of Nuerat Khol^r^ 

Leaving behind the heavy baggage with a select body of meh, 
I commenced my march. I appointed AmirJIhaikh NdrQ-d'd& 
and Amir ASahdid to the command of the right wing iff ^ 
army, and Amir ipUdi Mritk and Amir Shaikh Htffiaaimad 
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were th« leaders of the'left wing. 1 took up My own position in * 
the centre, placing in my van *Ali Sult&B vHth the infimtry of 
Khnr4s&n. When 1 arrived at the heavy swampy ground on the 
bank of the lake, where the God-forsaken Nusrat had taken up 
his position, 1 found that he was there with his two thousand 
men drawn up all ready to receive me. *Ali Sultin, with the 
gallant infantry of Khur&s4n, immediately entered the marshy 
ground, and, attacking those unsainted Indians, succeeded in 
forcing his way half through the difficult ground, and though he 
and several of his men were severely wounded, kept up a spirited 
%ht. I immediately ordered Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din and 
Amir Allahd4d with the troops of the right wing to hasten to , 
his support, and as soon as they had succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulties of the ground, they charged full upon Nusrat and his 
men, who, already worsted, were totally unable to stand the 
second attack, and were routed with^reat slaughter.. Nusrat 
himself fell among the slain, but it was not known how he had 
been killed, or whether he eifected his escape. My victorious 
troops entered and set fire to the residence of Nusrat Khokhar, 

and having plundered the wealth and property of those Indians 

^ ** 

and taking an immense booty of flocks, herds, buflaloes, etc., 
returned to my presence. 1 immediately left the place and halted 
at IShdh Naw&z, which is a populous village on the bank .of the 
Biy&h, where there was a great quantity of grain stored up in 
magazines and granaries. My soldiers and I carried away as 
much as ever we irere able, and as for what remained I ordered 
them to set fire to the granaries, and detached a portion of my 
gallant army in pursuit of some of Nusrat's followers, who had 
escaped across the river Biy&h. My troops crossed the stream^ 
overtook the army, slaughtered a great number of them, and re¬ 
turned with many prisoners and an immense booty. Op. ^es- 
day, the ISth of the month, I set out fix>m Sh4h Nawiz, on my 
return to the bag^|ge, and pitched my camp on the b^ of tha ' 
river Biy&h, opposite to Janj&n, in the place where &1|[ my’heavy 
baggage and snpplies wer% oallected, and gave ’orders that 
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trboh army and baggaga*sh<mld cross the rlret to Jmjdii, and 
that they should Mt up«<Dy tent on a little eminence outside the 
town, at the feet of which was a lerdant garden, and when 
thi^ had done this 1 myself crossed and mounted to the top of 
this Uttle^nii^enoe, from whence a ^een pleasant plain met my 
view. I returned to my tent in time for mid-day prayer, after 
which one of prince Sh&h Bukh’s senrants, by name, Pir Malik, 
brought me letters from the prince in Khur&s&n. These letters 
I frund to oontiun assurances of his own well-being mid that of 
the country intrusted to his care. 

• I 

i 

Account of the atrivalMf the news of the conqueat^f Multdn. 

At the same time, intelligence arrived from my prosperous 
son, Pfr Muhammad Jah&ngfr, and the other nobles who were 
besieging Mult&n, **that, by the mercy of God, and the good 
fortune of the great king, Victory has shown her face, after we 
have been employed six months in the siege of Mult&n. Sdrang, 
the ruler of Mult&n, with his army and people, were reduced to 
such straits that nothing eatable, not even a cat or a mouse, 
remained alive in their city. When Sdrang found himself 
reduced by ftimine to such extremity, he was forced by sheer 
weakness and exhaustion to surrender, .bargaining only for his 
life. On this condition being granted, he came out of the city 
and made, it over to us, as has been mentioned before. Now 
the rainy season had by this time set in, and the rain kept con¬ 
tinually flailing in torrents, so that most of the horses of my 
own stable, and those of great numbers of the nobles and soldiery 
died, mid we were obliged, by the heavy rains, to shift our 
quarters from our camp into the city. When some time had 
elapsed manner, and scarcely a horse remained among us,. 

the uu^ibq^liring waminddrs and chieftains who, by way of obe¬ 
dient and'seibpission, bad entered the boose of subjection, and 
had all'osme offers of service, when tb^^dtw our apparent 
iBstress, eU wiiM^ir 4hrir fret frem the highway of obedieiiod£^ 

rWMu m. “ ,27. 
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and many of these perfidious chiefs brought dosth upon them*^ 
selves. Now, pnuse be to God, that at the time when, on ac¬ 
count of the mortality among our horses, and the rebellions 
‘conduct of the saminddra, we were reduced to perplexity and 
distress, the report has been spread through the counky of the 
arrival of the victorious standards of the great king, infusing 
joy into the heart of his servants and inspiring the wretched 
enemy with penitence for their evil deeds. We shall follow close 
upon our petition to the glorious threshold.” On reading these 
letters from Prince Pir Muhammad Jahdngir, 1 returned thanks 
to Almighty God, and on the very next day, having received 
intelligence of the prince‘*s near arrival, 1 sent out a plentiful 
supply of fooi and provision for each of the princes and nobles; 
I further ordered‘that all the nobles who were attendants on 
my stirrup should go forth to pay honour to Prince Pir Mu> 
hammad, and that all the nobles and army, tumdn by tirndn^ 
and hushun by kmhiin^ should go forth to meet him. This being 
done, the prince presented himself in my presence. First, 1 
sent for Prince Muhammad Jahdngir, and, affectionately em¬ 
bracing him, gave him a place before myself. I then ordered 
the admittance of the nobles, who knelt and saluted me. ^fter 
this, ordering the attendance of Muahk^hMhia and F^-5ds^i«, 
I saluted them all. I then entered my private tent, tiding the 
prince with me, and stationing the othei nobles outside. I 
alleviated the toils and fatigues which they had undergone in the 
Mult&h war, and then, after affable conversation, I dismissed 
them to their own tents. But keeping with me Prince Pir 
Mohammad Jahingfr, 1 entered into a detiuled inquiiy of the 
circumstances of the army, and the behaviour of each of the 
nobles, and the services which each had rendered, together with 
any cowardice or short-coming on their part; to all which ques¬ 
tions 1 received satisfactoiy answers, and he gave me &U the 
information I i^^q^red concerning the behaviour of the funay, 
and the conduct of 0m war, and the particulars of the.conquei^ 
of the mountain ef J^ulaifii|in» with the {dnndering cf 
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' cottntry, and iSie passagb of tho riyer Indus, and the conquest 
of the oitj I7oh, and the detuls of the siege of Mult&n, and the 
defeat of Sdrang the brother of MalM Kbin, and Tarious other 
matters winch put me to sleep. 1 rewarded the prince for the 
conquest of MuMn with a title and other favours, making him 
excessively joyfiil; and I honoured with prinosly benefits and 
fevours all the nobles who had done good service under him. 
Some chiefs who, in the expedition against Khw4rizm, had de¬ 
serted from Jah&n Shih’s army and fled into Hindast&n, were 
now, after committing sundry acts of rebellion, reduced to great 
distress, and at the time that Prince Pir Muhammad Jahdngfr 
undertook the siege of Mult4n they presented themselves before 
him, seeking hb protection, which he graciously accorded to 
them. When the prince came to my camp, he entreated my 
forgiveness for them, and presented them to me with a petition 
that their lives might be spared. To gratify him, I agreed to 
overlook their offences, and ordered that they should be released 
after the bastinado. 

On Saturday, the 15th of the month Safer, I issued orders 
that my troops and baggage should cross the river Biyfih, and 
then crossing over myself, 1 halted at Janjin, which was stated 
to be eight miles distant from MuUin. At this place I halted 
four days, in order to give my troops time to effect the passage 
of the river, and here Prince Pir Muhammad Jahfingir had pre¬ 
pared a sumptuous entertmnment, and presented me with valuable 
gifts, such as crowns, inwrought girdles, and money, and priceless 
jewels, and Arab horses, with housings inlaid with gold and 
jewels, and various kihds of embroidered cloths, and precious 
lari^M, and specimens of gold uid silver work, such as plates 
and ^shes and covers and beanUfolly wrought urns and ewmv, 
and thaib in sudli quantities that all the scribes attached to HSy 
r^inne wei^ employed two whole days in taking a detailed 
vmftory of them. When I had inspected rthem, I dlstrihdtkd.'; 
.Ahesa among the and others who were preset at the luh 

aM in the partition, ^ 
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Aeeomf of my presenting 30,000 horeee to the itmy of Prkm * 

PIr Muhammad. 

Now since the nobles and the soldiers of Prinoe Pir Mu¬ 
hammad had lost all their horses daring the rains, and had 
undergone much toil and fatigue in their mareh, and had pre¬ 
sented themselfes at my camp, some on foot and some riding 
bullocks, I gare orders to my master of the horse to produce 
30,000 chargers, which I presented to Prince Pir Muhammad, 
thus furnishing his whole army with a remount. When 
all my troops, some by boats and some by swimming,. had 
effected the passage of the rirer Biy&h, I marched forward &om 
Jaiij&n and arrived at Sahw&l. Leaving this place on Friday, 
the 2l8t of Safar, 1 arrived at Asw&n, where 1 halted for one 
day; continuing my march on the next I arrived at Jahwil, 
where 1 pitched my camp. It was here brought to my notice 
that the taminddre and nobles of the city of Dibklpdr had at 
first come to Mult&n and tendered their allegiance to prince Pir 
Muhammad Jah&ngir, beseeching a governor from him. Yield¬ 
ing to their entreaty, he appointed Mus&fir K&buli to be Ddroghd 
of Dib&lpdr, and gave him the command of a thousand men; 
but in the rainy season, when the horses of the soldiery were in¬ 
capacitated, the people of Dib&lpdr entering into a conspiracy 
with the servants of Firoz Shdh, made a sudden attadL upon 
Mus&fir K&buli, who was unprepared for any such treachery, and 
put to death both him and the thousand men who were under his 
command; but (said my informants) now that the Great King 
has paid these oountries the honour of a visit, these rebels have 
deserted thrir city and taken refuge in the fort of Bhatnir, which 
is one of ^e most renowned fortresses of India, and the of 
the fort is an important person, fiimous throughout the whole 
country. 

Ammt of tM capture of iheforUrete of Bhatnir. 

On hearing this nehriiQni the fire of my indignatimi was ex¬ 
cited, and I a^KHiited Amir Sh&h Malik and Dsalut Ximdr 
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*Taw4ehi to march forward with a laige army, by way of Dib&l- 
pdr, towards Dehli, and ordered them to wait for me at S&mfoia, 
which is a place in the ndghbomhood of Behli. 1, myself, in 
the meanwhile, poshed forward upon Bhatnir with a body of 
10,000 picked caralry. On arri?ing at Ajodhan, I found that 
among the shaikhs of this place (who, except the name of 
shaikh, hare nothing of piety or devotion about them) there 
was a shmkh named Manda, who, seducing some of the in¬ 
habitants of this cHy, had induced them to desert their country 
Mid ,accompany him towards Dehli, while some, tempted by 
Shaikh Sa’d, Ms companion, had gone to Bhatnir, and a number 
of the wise men of religion and the doctors of law of Isl&m, 
who always keep the foot of resignation $rmly fixed in the road 
of destiny, had not moved from their places, but remained quietly 
at home. On my arrival in the neighbourhood of Ajodhan, they 
all hastened forth to meet me, and were honoured by kissing my 
footstool, and I dismissed them after treating them with great 
honour and respect. I appointed my slave, Nisini-d din, and 
Shah&b Muhammad to see that no injury was inflicted by my 
troops on the people of this city. I was informed that the 
blessed tomb of Hazrat Shaikh FarSd Ganj-shakar (whom may 
God bless) was in this city, upon which 1 immediately set out 
on pilgrimage to it. I repeated the FStiha, and the other prayers, 
for assistance, etc., and prayed for victory from his blessed spirit, 
and distributed large sums m alms, and charity among the atten* 
dants on the holy shrine. 1 left Ajodhan on Wednesday, the 
26th of the month, on n^ march to Bhatnir, and, passing by 
Budanah, I halted at'Khilis Kotali, which is a place ten hos 
distant. At this placr. 1 made inquiries concerning the fort 
IKiatidr. The people of the country informed me that Bhatnir 
was about fifty hos off^ and that it was an extremely strong and 
wdl-foriified place, so much so as to be renowned throu^out the 
whole of Hindnst&n. All the water nsed by its inhabitants eomee 
ftoin a reservoir, whidi if fiBed with rain water during 
season, and a supply for ^e whole year.^ The. 

]b;,Clhi^8U|rf ttmslation ten^^ 
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extends for many ko9 around, and water is not to be obtuned. * 
The people who had fled from Ajodhan had come to Bhatnir, 
because no hostile army had ever penetrated thitiier. So a great 
concourse of people from Bib&lpiir and Ajodhan, with much 
property and valuables, was there assembled. The town and 
fort were full, many could find no room in the city, and remmed 
outside with their property and goods, so that the roads were 
choked. Immense numbers of cattle were collected in the 
neighbourhood. 

The r^a of that place was called Dul Ghain.^ He had as¬ 
sembled a body of RdjpiiUi ^ d^ss which supplies the most 
renowned soldiers of India, and with these he waited ready to 
do battle. When I had ascertained all about Bhatnir, after 
noou-day prayer I mounted my horse and rode out from Khdlis- 
Kotali. The remainder of that day and all that night I pushed 
on, taking no rest anywhere until I had passed the ChoU and 
morning broke out. I had sent on an advance guard, which was 
attacked several times by the enemy’s van. Shaikh Darwesh 
displayed much bravery, overthrowing and killing two of the 
enemy's men. Bui Chain’s advance guard then retreated. I 
pursued my journey, and at break&st time I reached Bhatnir. 
I gave orders that the drums should be beaten, the instruments 
sounded, and the war cry raised. Immediately afterwards all 
the vast quantities of goods and property that were outside Bie 
city were plundered by my soldiers. B&o Bui Chain, having 
secured the fort and walls, prepared for his defence, and I, at 
the same time, resolved to attack and conquer the place. 

Siege gf Bhatnir. 

Mnben I name to the determination of taking the fort of 
Bhatnir, I appointed Shaikh Nfiru-d din, Amir Sulairnfm, Amir 
All&h-did, and othcff amirs, to direct the attack upon tire right 
of the fort, and to endeavour to make themselves masters of the 

* The ealls him "OSl CSukn;’* file Chain or Oh»n bdng moit pnn 
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Vails. 1 appointed Priaoe Klialil Snlt&n, Shiukh Mahammad, 
son of Aikn-tfindr, and some other commanders of regiments, 
to make the assault upon the left, and try to take the fort. I, 
myself, led the centre of my army against the gate. My brave 
soldiers stormed the ftrt and walls in all directions, and at the 
very first assault the fortifications and walla (hisdr wa sftaftr- 
band) were wrested from the hands of the Hindus and the town 
was taken. Many were put to the sword, and all the 

enormous wealth and property which was in the city fell as 
spoil into the hands of my soldiers. My brave men showed 
much courage and determination in this capture of the .fort. 
B&o Dul Chain, with his fighting drew up at the gate 

of the fort to dispute the entrance. 1 then directed the generals 
of the division of Prince Shih Bukh, Amir Sulaimiu Sh4h, and 
Amir Jah&n Malik to fall upon Bdo Dul Chain and the men 
who had rallied round him. They engaged in the conflict, and 
showed much intrepidity and valour with their flashing swords. 
Jah&n Malik fought like a lion, and Saiyid Khwiya cut down 
several of the enemy. All my officers and brave soldiers swarmed * 
round the fort like ants and locusts; some advanced to the edge 
of the ditch, and some passed over it. When E&o Ddl Chain 
perceived that his fort was being taken by the valour and prowess 
of my men, he raised a cry for quarter, and prayed a cessation 
of fighting, declaring his determination to come and make his 
submission to me. He sent a %aiyid to intercede for him. When 
the miyid came to me and represented the forlorn and miserable 
state of the B&o Dill Chain, my respect fift the gray beard of the 
intercessor, and the reverence which 1 have for miyidi in general, 
led me to give the comnvKnd for my soldiers to leave off fighting, 
telling them that the Bdo had determined to come and surrender 
on the following day. In consequence of this order the soldieiv 
withdrew finom the fort and took up their quarters outside the 
towq. The ni^t passed with much vigilance and caution oxi ottr 
part. When morning came the Bdo broke his word, and did, not 
eome to pay homage, to me. I gave the order ffir again attadjong 
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tbe fort Tigoroosly, and I directed that eveiy man cAioiild atriv# 
to mine the wall in i^nt of him, and to make a passage under¬ 
neath. In execution of this order, the sddieni pressed forward 
to make holes under the wall, and a terrible fight ensued. The 
besieged cast down in showers arrows and stones and fireworks 
upon the heads of the assailants, but my brare men reoeired 
these missiles on their heads and shoulders, and, treating them 
as mere dirt and rubbish, pushed on their work. The enemy 
found themselves hemmed in on all sides with breaches^ open, so 
fear took possession of them, their hearts fell, and they gave up 
resistance. B&o Dul Chain and his followers {aipdh) came out on 
the top of the battlements, and with many signs of distress and 
trouble begged for mercy, promising that if I would graciously 
pardon their offences they would surrender, and faithfiiliy wait 
upon me to pay their homf^e. I knew very well their hope¬ 
less condition, but 1 remembered the saying of the wise, that 
“ Clemency is better than victory,” so I granted the prayer of 
the enemy and returned to my camp. In the evening of the 
same day, B4o Dfil Chain sent his son and his deputy to my 
tent, bringing with them some head of game and some Arab 
horses as presents. I received the youth with kindness and 
princely distinction, gave him a robe and a sword with a golden 
scabbard, and sent him back to his father. 1 enjoined him to 
warn his fiithm** against giving way to any suggestions of de¬ 
ception mid fidse play, but to come in and mdce a firank si^i* 
mission; I woidd then treat him with &Tour. If, however, he 
made any delay, he shbuld see what wonld happen. 

Hie. son returned to his &ther and told him all that he had 
seen mid heard. B&o Dfil Chain had no resource Idt, so ew 
Friday, the 28Ci Safiir, at break&at time, he came^out of his' 
fort and approached my trat. He brought with hun Shaikh 
S'ad Ajodhani, and, being introduced by the amhu, he was ad¬ 
mitted to the honoiBT tti kissing my &et. He presented me with 
twenty-seven Arab hcmaes with gold-mounted harness, and 
sevend sporting hm^ t ootn^nted him, and hestowad itm him 
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*a robe of gold brocade, a cap and girdle of gold work, and a 
gold-moiiiri>ed sword. 

A nnmber of the zaminddra and chieib of the sorroimding 
oonntiy had put to death the goyemors, especially the men of 
Dibilpdr, who had slain Musifir K4buli with a thousand other 
persons. These men had fled, and had now taken refuge in 
Bhatnir. 1 accordingly ordered Amir Sulaimin and Amir 
Allah’did to take their regiments into the town and to bring 
out all^the strangers th^ could And, with their property and 
goods. In execution of the order, they went into the town, and, 
driving out all the refugees, they brought them, with thmr pro¬ 
perty and goods, to my tent. On the 29th Safar I distributed 
these people in lots amopg my amirs, and I confiscated all the 
money and valuables of these daring men for royal uses. Three 
hundred Arab horses, which had been taken in the fight, I dis¬ 
tributed among my soldiers. In retaliation for the murder of 
Mus&fir K&buli and his thousand followers, I ordered 500 men 
k,j! 'tKb&lpur to be brought to punishment (ydsd/t), and their 
wives and children tcf be made slaves, that this might be a warn¬ 
ing to other daring men. The men of Ajodban and other places 
I punished according to their offences. Some received chastise¬ 
ment (ydsdk), and their wives and children were enslaved, others 
were set free. 

When I had inflicted this chastisement on the malefactors, 
£am4lu-d din,^ brother of B4o Dfil Chain, and the Mdo't son 
were stricken with dismay. Although Ddl Chain was in my 
c«np, they fled into the fort and dosed the gates. As soon as 
1 heard of their proceedings, 1 wdered the JRdo to be placed in 
confinement, and the flames of my wrath blazed high. I eom- 
Humded n^ officers and men to direct their efforts to the redika* 
tion of the fort by breaching and scaling. When the gaivismt 
perceived my men advuieing bravely to assault the finrt, the, 
ihio'i brother and soh again raised the oiy of alarm and diatieal, 
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and begged for mercy. They put their swords npm their nodes,* 
came into my camp to make excuses for thdr folly, and pesented 
the keys of the fort to my officers. I spared their lires. 

On the 1st Babi’n-l awwal I gave instractions to Amir Shaikh 
Ndru-d din anfl Amir All&h-d&d for realizing the ransom money, 
and sent them into the city. The rdis and and chieffi 

of the city did not act fairly in paying the ransom money, al¬ 
though it was a matter in which honourable dealing was neces¬ 
sary. Contention and fighting arose between the collectors and 
the evil-minded rdis. When intelligence of this reached my 
ears, I directed my brave fellows to punish the infidels. In 
obedience to the order, the soldiers pressed towards the fort, and, 
fixing their scaling ladders and ropes to the battlements, they 
carried the fort by escalade. The infidels and Musulm&ns in the 
fort now found their case desperate. The infidels shut up their 
wives and children in their houses, to which they set fire, and 
they and their families were burned altogether; those who called 
themselves Musulm&ns, but who had strayed from the Muham¬ 
madan fold, killed their wives and children* with the sword, and 
then boldly fiudng death rushed together into the fight. My 
men entered the fort on all sides, and plying their swords and 
daggers fell upon the ffie. The men of the garrison were young 
and vigorous, active and daring. They fought manfully and a 
desperate conflict ensued. Some of my renowned and brave men 
performed prodigies of valour, and received most frightful wounds. 
The amirs midntiuned their character with their swords, and 
fought and strove with manly vigour. Amir Shmkh Ndru-d din 
maintidned, on foot, a fierce conflict with the infidels, and many 
fell und^ the blows of his sword. Several of them then joined 
and made a simulianeoUB assault upon him. The anUr was alone 
and they wme many, so these demons in looks and demons in 
temper seized him and were ratdeavouring to take him prisoner. 
Just at the eriticai moment Firoz Sist&ni and Auzfm M^d 
Baghd&di out Hak vnqr ^ the side of Ndm-d din, and after 
bunging ^the infidels once anfi l^gais, they forced them to fidi 
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^adc, and thna they teacned thdr oomndes firom the hands of 
the ^a5re. ^ in all direotions the bmye warrion of lal&m at¬ 
tacked the infidela with Hon-like finy, until at length by the 
grace of God, yictory beamed upon the efforts of my soldiers. In 
a short space of time all the people in the fiirt iKre put to the 
sword, and in the coarse of one hour the heads of ten thousand 
infidels were cut off. The swoi^d of Isldm was washed in the 
blood of the infidels, and all the goods and effects, the treasure 
and the grain which for many a long year had been stored in the 
fort became the spoil of my soldiers. They set fire to the houses 
and feduced them to ashes, and they razed the buildings and the 
fort to the ground. YHien this victory had been aceomplished I 
returned to my tent. All the*princes and amirs waited upon me 
to congratulate me upon the conquest and upon the enormous 
booty which had fallen into my hands. It was all brought out and 
I distributed it among my brave amirs mad soldiers; I bestowed 
great gifts and rewards on Mazid Baghdddi and on Flroz Sist&ni 
who had rescued Amir Ndru-d din, and I promoted them to a 
high rank. * 

When my heart was satisfied with the overthrow of the rdis 
and rd^'ds and turbulent dwellers of these parts, on the 3rd 
Babi’u-l awwal the drums of departure sounded; I mounted 
my horse, and, after marching fourteen kos^ encamped on the 
borders of a tank, near which was a jungle full of grass. Next 
day 1 again marched, and passing by the fort of Firoz I arrived 
at a town called Sarsuti. 

Conquest of the Tom of Sarsuti, 

When 1 made inquiries about the city of Sarsuti, 1 was in¬ 
formed that the people of the place were strangers to the religion 
of Iri&m, and that they kept hogs in their houses and ate the 
fiesh of those animals. When they heard of my funival, they 
abandoned their city. I sent my cavalry in pursuit of them, aatd 
a gr«^ fight ensued All these infidel Hindus were shns, 
wives and drildrm were made prisoners, and their pn^ecty 4^' 
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goods became tbe spoil of the Ticton. The scddiers then retnrnedy 
brio^g with them several thousand Hinda women and children 
who became Muhammadans, and repeated the creed. Of all the 
iMraves who took part in this action, ’i^dil Bahddur Farrdsh was 
t^e only one #ho fell. 

The following day I rested in the town of Sarsuti, and on the 
next day, the 6th of the month, 1 marched eighteen Ixm, and 
came near to the fort of Fath-&b&d, where I encamped. The 
people of Fath-&b&d also, by the suggestion of Satan, had fled 
from the town and taken refuge in the deserts and jungles. I 
despatched some commandere of regiments after them who over¬ 
took them and slew great numbers of them. They took all their 
property and goods, horses and cattle, and returned to camp 
laden with spoil.* Next day I marched from Fath-db&d, and 
passing by the fort of Eajab-pdr, I halted in the vicinity of the 
fort of Ahruni. The people of this town and fort did not come 
out to meet me and make their submission so as to escape from 
the rigour of the army of Isl&m ; so some savage Turks entered 
the town and began plundering. Some of the inhabitants who 
resisted they put to death; the others were made prisoners. The 
soldiers brought away great quantities of grain, and set fire to the 
houses and buildings of the town. 

On the 8th of *the month 1 marched from Ahrdui, through 
jui^le to a village called Tohdna. In answer to ^e inquiries 1 
made about the inhabitants, 1 learned that they were a robust 
race, and were called Jafs. They were Musnlmdns only in name 
and had not iheir equals in theft and highway robbery. They 
plundered oaravazui upon the road, and were a terror to Musul- 
md ps imd trav^eis. Th^ had now abandoned the village and 
had fled to the sugaivcane fields, the valleys, and the jnnglM.^ 
When these foots rea(foed my ears I prepared a force which 
I placed under the direction of Tokal Bahidur, son of tiie 

^ Frio«dmmtotlwRegttHqw«^lmtaUfi»aiakuRitiwa (See Pnw iii 248.) 
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Hiiidii Karkairra,^ and sent H against 1^6 Jait. They accordingly 
mwched into the sngaivcanes and jungles* I also sent ManUni 
N&rim-d din in pursuit of them. When these forces overtook 
the (Tofo titiey put to the sword and made the rest prisoners. 
A large stock of cattle was captured, and my soffliers returned 
to camp. 

It was again hrought to m^ knowledge that these turbulent 
Jati were as numerous as ants or locusts, and that no traveler 
or merriiant passed unscathed from their hands. They had 
now taken flight, and had gone into jui^Ies and deserts hard to 
penetrate. A few of them had been killed, but it was my fixed 
determination to clear from thieves and robbers every country 
that I subdued, so that the servants of God, and Musulm&ns 


and travelers might be secure from their violence. My great 
object in invading Hindust&n had been to wage a religious war 
against the infidel Hindus, and it now appeared to me that it 
was necessary for me to put down these Jata and to deliver 
travelers from their hands. 1 consequently placed the care of 
the baggage and of all the plunder which had been gained in 
my victories in the charge of Amir Sulaimin Sh6h, to convey 
it with the heavy baggage to the town of S&m&na. 

On the 9th of the month I despatched the baggage from 
Toh&na, and on the same day I marched into the jungles and 
wilds, and slew 2,000 demon-like JaU, I made their wives and 
children captives, and plundered their cattle and property. Thus 
I delivered 'the country from the terror it had long suffered at 
the hands ofi the marauding Jah. On the same day a party of 
wiyidBy who dwelt in the vicinity, came with courtesy uid 
humility to wait upon nm, »nd were very graciously received. 
In my reverence for the race of tiie prophet, 1 treated their 
chiefii with great honour. I gave tiiem all valuable robes, and 


I appmnted an officw to go to their abodes and protect them, so. 
that none of my soldiers should do them any injury. 


I xUarched from this place to the banks of the river 
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¥rhere I halted, and Amir Snlaimin Sh&h anf^ed there alee 
vitib the baggage on the 11th of the mouth. S&m&na was near 
to this place, and as the heary baggage had not yet oome np, I 
halted several days. On the 13th I marched again, and halted 
near the bridge of Kotila,^ an ancient stractnre over the river 
Ehagar. At this stage Snlt&n Mahmdd £h4n, Prince Bnstam 
and other commanders of regiments of the left wing, whom 1 had 
directed to march to India by way of K&bul, rejoined me. 1 re> 
ceived them graciously and enquired about the incidents which 
had happened on the march, and they informed me that wher¬ 
ever the people of any city, or .village, or fort, made their 
submission and offered tribute, they gave them quarter; but 
whenever any city or fort offered resistance they conquered it, 
put the inhabitants to death, plundered the goods and property, 
and divided the spoil among'the soldiers. 1 approved and ap¬ 
plauded them. 

Next day I crossed over the bridge and halted. Here I was 
joined by Amir Sh4h Malik, who brought up the heavy baggage 
safe by way of Dib&lpdr. The following day I remained in the 
same position, but on the 18th I marched from the bridge of 
Kotila and the river Ehagar and encamped at the end of a 
march of five ko8» Next day I reached the town of Kaithal, 
which is seventeen koa distant from S&mina. T had now come 
near to Dehli, the capital of Hindust&n, and began to prepare for 


Pr^fKirationa for Conquest qf JDekU, 

For my .intend^ attack upon Dehli 1 arranged my forces in 
the following maauOr; The right wing 1 placed under ihe com¬ 
mand of Prince Pir Muhammad Jah&ngir, Prince Eustmn, 
Amir Sulaimfoi Shdh, and • • ♦ ; the left I gave to SulUn 
Mahmfid £h&n. Prince SJialil Sultin, Prince Sult&n Husam, 
Amir Jah&n Sh&h and * * *. Fnder my own direerion l kept the 
grea^ the Hmdm of Sofi-sir (F) of Amir Alilh-d4d, and 
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** * * the as thus distributed, extended over a distance of 
twenty ko 9 . Being satisfied as to my disposition of the foiees, I 
b^n my march to Debli. On the 22nd of Bahi*o4 awwal I 
arriyed and encunped at the fort of the Tillage of Aspandi. In 
answer to my enquiries about this place 1 found that S&m&na 
was distant seven ho»» The people of S&m&na, and Kaithal, and 
Aspandi are all heretics, idolaters, infidels, and misbelievers.^ 
They had now set fire to their houses and had fled with their 
children, and property, and effects, towards Dehli, so that the 
whole country was deserted. Next day, the 23rd of the month, 
I started from the fort of Aspandi, and after inarching six kos 
arrived at the village of Tughlik-pur. I encamped opposite the 
fort bearing that name. The people of the fort on hearing of the 
approach of my army, had abandoned it, and had dispersed over 
the country. From the information supplied to me 1 learned 
that these people were called aanavA (fire-worshipers). Many 
of this perverse creed believe that there are two gods. One 
called Yazd&n, and whatever they have of good they believe to 
proceed from him. The other god they call Ahriman, and what¬ 
ever sin and wickedness they are guilty of they consider Ahriman 
to bo the author of. These misbelievers do not know that what¬ 
soever there is of good or evil comes from God, and that man is 
the mere instrument of its execution. , 1 ordered the houses of 
these heretics to be fired, and their fort and bmldings to be raaed 
to the ground. 

On the foUowirfg day, the 24th of the month, I marched to 
P&nipat, where I encamp^. 1 there found that in obedience to 
orders received from the ruler of Dehli the people had deserted idl 
their dwellings and had token fiig^t. When the soldiers entered 
the fort tiiey reported to me that they had found a lai^ store 
of wheat amounting to some thousmid mam* I ordered it to be 
weighed to ascertain the real weight, and then to be distiihuti^ 
amoi^ tlm soldiers. When it was weighed it was found tq 
amoUBt to lOytHK) mam of the great weight 
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or iHOyOOO of ’the . legal standard (8ang~i thdra^W On the fid-* 
lowing day 1 marehed from P&nipat six kotj and encamped 
’ (HQ the banks of a lirer which' is on the.road. I mardmd 

s « 

from this place on Friday, the 36th of the month; and 1 g^e 
orders that the officers and soldiers of my army should put on 
their armour, and that every man should keep in his proper 
regiment and place in perfect readiness. We reached a village 
called K&nhi-gazin and there encamped. I issued my commands 
that on the morrow, the 28th of the month, a force of oavaliy 
should proceed on a plundering excursion agmnst the palace of 
Jah&n-numd, a fine building erected by Sultfin Firoz Shfih on 
the top of a hill by the banks of the Jumna, which is one of the 
large rivers of Hindust&n. Their orders were to plunder and 
destroy and to kill every one whom they met. Next day, in 
obedience to my commands, the division marched and proceeded 
to the palace of Jahin-numa, which is situated five miles fi^m 
Dehli. They plundered every village and place they came to, 
killed the men, and carried off all the valuables and cattle, se¬ 
curing a great booty. They then returned, bringing with them 
a number of Hindu prisoners, both male and female. 

On the 29th 1 again marched and reached the river Jumna. 
On the other side of the river I descried a fort, and upon making 
inquiry about it, I was infermed that it consisted of a town and 
fort, called Loni and that it was held by an officer name<i Maimfin 
as kotM on behalf of Sult&n Mahmud. I determined to take 
that felt at once, and as pasture was scant where I was, on the 
same day 1 crossed the river Jumna. I sent Amir Jah&n Shfih 
and Amir Shfih Malik and Amir Allah-dfid to besiege the fort of 
Loni, and I pitched my camp opposite to the fert. They in^' 
tested ^e fort which was under the command of the kpMl named > 
Maimfin. He made preparations for resistance. At this time 
a holy ihaikh who dwelt in the town came out 'very wisely 
and waited upon me. Altibough the thaikh was greatly honoured' 
'by. the people, stiU, they would not listen |o his ad^^, hut 
determined to ^ht ja|the| than snztender to me; T^iese .people 
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Vere Hindus *and Wonged to the iuction of Malld Shin. 
They despised the counsels of the Tenerable £ither and resolved 
to resist. When I was informed of it, 1 ordered all the amin and 
soldiers to assemble and invest the fort. They accordingly 
gathered with alacrity round the fort, and in the course of one 
watch of the day they carried the place. It was situated in a 
dodh between two rivers, one the Jumna, the other the Halin, 
the latter being a large canal which was cut from the river Kalini 
and brought to Firoz4b&d, and there connected with the J umna 
by Sult4n Firoz Sh4h. Many of the RdjpiiU placed their wives 
and children in their houses and burned them, then they rushed 
to the battle and were killed. Other men of the garrison fought 
and were slain, and a great many were taken prisoners. Next 
day I gave orders that the Mu&ulmin prisoners should be sepa> 
rated and saved, but that the infidels should all be despatched to 
hell with the proselyting sword. I also ordered that the houses 
of the saiytdif Bhaikhs^ and learned Musulindns should be pre> 
served, but that all the other houses should be plundered and the 
fort destroyed. It was done as 1 directed and a great booty was 
obtained. 

When my heart was satisfied with the conquest of Loni, I rode 
away from thence on the 1st Babi'u-l &khir to examine the fords 
of the Jumna, and proceeded along the baiik of the river. When 
I <»me opfosite the palace Jah4n-num4, I found some places 
where the river was passable. At the time of mid-day prayer, 1 
returned to the camp. I gave orders to the princes and amira^ 
and then held a council about the attack upon Behli and the 
operations agiunst Sult^ Mahmfid. 

OomcU of War oti the attack of Dehli, 

After much discussion in the Oouncil of War, where evexyone 
had something to say and an opinion to offer, it appeared that 
the soldiers of my army had heard tales about the strength and 
prowess and appearance of the elephants of Hindnst&n. Thny 
had been t<dd that ^ the fight one would take up a horseman 

voz. xtaa’ , 28 
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and his horse with his trunk and hurl thom in the lur. These 
stories had been met by suitable answers from some of the bold 
troopers. The Oounoil of War at length agreed that a plentiful 
supply of grain must first be secured, and stored in the fort of 
Lonf as a provision for the army. After this was done, we mi^ht 
proceed to the attack of the fort and city of Dehli. When the 
Council was oyer, I ordered Amir Jah&n Shfih, Amir Sulaimdn 
Shdh, and other amirs to cross over the Jumna mad to forage in 
the environs of Dehli, bringing off all the com they could find for 
the use of the army. 

It now occurred to me that I would cross over the Jumna with 
a small party of horse to examine the palace of Jah&n-nuro4, and 
to reconnoitre the ground on which a battle might be fought. So 
1 took an escort of 700 horsemen clad in armour and went off. I 
sent on "Ali Sult&n Tawfichi and Junaid Bnivuldai as an advance 
guard. Crossing the Jumna I reached Jah&n-num& and inspected 
the whole building, and I discovered a plain fit for a battlefield. 
'All Sult4n and Junaid, my advance-guard, each brought in a 
man belonging to the van-guard of the enemy. *Ali Sultdn's 
prisoner was named Muhammad Salaf. When 1 had interrogated 
him about the matters of Sult&n Mahmdd and Mallu Khdn, 1 
ordm?ed him to be put to death as an augury of good. My soouts 
now brought me information that Malld Khin with 4,000 horse¬ 
men in armour, 5,000 infantry, and tweuty-seven»fien» war 
elephants fully accoutred, had come out (ff the gardens of the city 
and had drawn up his array. I left Saiyid Khw&jah and Mubashar 
Bahfidur with 300 brave Turk horsemen on gray horses 

i Tt^k) in the Jah&n-nnmfi luad withdrew tonmids my camp. 
Malid Khdn advanced boldly towards Jahdn-numi and Saiyid 
£.hw|pah and Mubashar went forth to meet him. A conflict 
ensued, and my men fought valiantly. Immediately I heard of ^e 
action .1 sent Sdnjak Bahddnr and Amir All&h-ddd wi^ two 
regimmits (kushiin^ to tb^ support. As soon as praeticalde, 
they assSiled the vavaij with anows and then charged them. At 
: second ai^d t^iid ehatgsenemy was dialed and-fisd 
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*towards Dddi in disorder. Many fell noder tbe swords and 
arrows of my men. When the men fled» an extraordinary in« 
eident occurred: one of the great war elephants, called Beng&lis, 
fell down and died. When 1 heard of it I declared it to be a good 
omen. My Tietorions troops pursued the enemy to the vicinity 
of the city, and then refnmed to present themselves at my tent. 
I congratulated them on their victory and praised their conduct. 
Next day, Friday the 3rd of the month, I left the fort of Loni 
and marched to a position opposite to Jdh&n>num4 where I en¬ 
camped. The officers who had been sent out foraging brought 
in large quantities of grain and spoil. 

Tim&r irntructn the Princes and Amirs about the conduct of the war, 
I now held a Court. 1 issued a summons to the princes, amlrst 
nhydnSf commanders of kushhnSf the commanders of tumdns, of 
thousands and of hundreds, and to the braves of the adrance- 
guard. They all came to my tent. All my soldiera,were brave 
veteitns, and had used their swords manfully under my own 
eyes. But there were none that had seen so many fights and 
battles as 1 had seen, and no one of the amirs or braves of the 
army that could compare with me in the amount of fighting I 
had gone through, and the experience I had gained. I therefore 
gave them instructions as to the mode bf carrying on war; on 
making ai)|iL meeting attacks; on arraying their men; on giving 
support to each other; and on all the precautions to be observed 
in warring with an enemy. 1 ordered the amirs of the right 
wing and. the left wing, of tbe van and the centre, to take np 
their propm* positions. Not to be too forward nor too backyrard, 
but to act with the utmo^ prudence and caution in their opera¬ 
tions. When I had finished, the amirs and others testifmd their 
approbatiim, and, carejfuUy treasuring up my counsel, tney de¬ 
parted expressing their blessings and thanks. 

Massacre of 100,000 Hindus, 

At this Court Amir Jahdn Sh4h and Amir Snlaimdn 
and' other mkH of ai^leriefiee, bronght to my that, feom 
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the time of entering Hindustin up to the |»re8ent time, we had*' 
taken more than 100,000 infidels and Hindus prisoners, and 
that they were all in my camp. On the previous day, tvhen the 
enemy’s forces made the attack upon us, the prisoners made signs 
of rejoicing, uttered imprecations against us, and were ready, as 
soon as they heard of the enemy's success, to form themselves 
into a body, break their bonds, plunder our tents, and then to 
go and join the enemy, and so increase his numbers and strength. 
1 asked their advice about the prisoners, and they said that on 
the great day of battle these 100,000 prisoners could not be left 
with the baggage, and that it would be entirely opposed to the 
rales of war to set these idolaters and foes of Isl4m at liberty. 
In fact, no other course remained but that of making them all 
food fi)r the sword. When I heard these words I found them 
in accordance with the rules of war, and 1 directly gave my com¬ 
mand for the Tawdchis to proclaim throughout the camp that 
every man «rho had infidel prisoners was to put them to ^^th, 
and whoever neglected to do so should himself be executed and 
his property given to the informer. When this order became 
known to the ghdzia of Islim, they drew their swords and put 
their prisoners to death. 100,000 infidels, impious idolaters, 
were on that day slain. Maul4n4 N4sira-d din 'Umar, a 
counsellor and man of learning, who, in all his life, had never 
killed a sparrow, now, in execution of my order, slew with his 
sword fifteen idolatrous Hindus, who were his captives. 

After the whole of the vile idolaters had been sent to hell, I 
gave or<|ers that one man out of every ten should be told off to 
guard the property, and cattle and hdhses,^ which had been 
captured in the invasion; all the other soldiers were to march 
with At the time of mid-day prayer the signal was given 
for the inarch, and 1 proceeded to the spot selected for erossing 
the Jumna, and there encamped. The astrologers who accom-<> 
panted the army Consulted their books and almanacs as to the 
time propitious for battle, and they represented that the aspects 

^ bafesn,p. 2U 
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*<»f the stars made a short delay advisable. In aU matters, small 
and great, I placed my reliance on the favour and kindness of 
God, and I knew that victory and conquest, defeat and flight, 
are each ordained by Him, so I placed no reliance on the words 
of the astrologers and star-gazers, but besought the giver of 
victory to favour my arms. 

I did not wish the war to be of long continuance; so as soon 
as night was Wver and morning came, I arose to my devotions. 
1 said the morning prayers in the congregation, and I repeated 
my private prayers, then I took the holy book, which I always 
carried with me, and sought a fdl^ on the subject of the war. 
The verse which appeared was one in the chapter of the. Bee.® 
I immediately sought the interpretation of this verse from those 
who were present, and they replied that the nfbnifest meaning of 
it was V * • I received this /dl as a propitious indication, and 
acted in full reliance on its command and on the favour of God. 

On the 5th of^Babru-1 4khir 1 passed the Jumna by a ford, 
and pitched my tents on the (other) side of the riyer. I gave 
orders to the amirs and other officers to station their men as 
close as possible round my tent; and I also directed that the 
ground round the camp should be parcelled out among them, 
and that each one should have a deep ditch dug in front of 
his allotment. AU the soldiers, great and small, assembled 
en ttfbsse to dig the ditch. In two watches of the day the ditch 
round the whole camp was complete. 1 rode round to inspect 
it, and 1 ordered that the trees in the vicinity should be cut 
down, and brought within the ditch; that their branches should 
be formed into a stroi^ abattiSy and that in some places planks 
diould be set up. 

It had been constantly dinned into the ears of my soldiers that 
the chief r^ianee of the armies of Hindustan was on thdr 
mighty elephants j that these animals, in complete armour,. 

* AWtn. 

* Sde’0KoT8%YQLn.,diapkTrri,Tene~*‘Oodprq)oiuideda0 apanl^ 

fte appUisation of irlueh it jpofe yery obvioitt, and reqnirkl the exercise of anna ^ 
imsil^oafliepactof itoin^andew. , 
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marched into battle in ihmt of thdr forces, and that arrows and' 

swords were of no use against them; that in height and bnlk 

th^ were like small mountains, and. their strength was such that 

at a given signal they could tear up great trees and knock down 

atroiigly built walls; that in the battle-field th^ could take up 

the horse and his rider with their trunks and hurl them into the 

air. Some of the soldiers, in the doubt natural to man, broi]^ht 

some little of what they had heard to my attention, so when 

I assigned their respective positions to the princes and amirs of 

the right and left wing and of the centre, 1 enquired of the 

learned and good men that accompanied my army, such as * * * 

where they would like to be placed in the day of battle. They 

had been with me in many campaigns, and had witnessed many 

a great battle, butHhe stories about the elephants of India had so 

affected them that they instantly replied that they would like to 

be placed with the ladies while the battle was in progress. So to 

allay the apprehensions of this class of men Ijgave orders that 

all the buffalos which bad been taken and placed with the 

baggage should be brought up j 1 then had their heads and necks 

fastened to their logs, and placed the animals inside the aMtis^ 

$ 

. Defeat of Sultdn MahmM qf Dehli, 

I gave orders for the camp to be cuefuUy guarded all n^^ht to 
prevent a nocturaal surprise by the enemy, ai^ the nightawas 
passed with the caution and care which are necessary in war. 
When the mom of victory dawned 1 said my prayers in the con¬ 
gregation;, and after I had discharged that duty 1 gave directions 
for the drums and other warlike instrumeitB to be sounded. The 
princes, nmirs and ndyans, armed themselves completely and 
marched with their reapecrive forces in regular order. I mounted 
my horse and rode forth to marshal my anay. When 1 bad 
arranged my right and M wings I placed the right iring under 
the edmmand'of Prince Pir Muhammad Jahdngix^ Amir YA%4r * 
Birl^ ek. The left wing I put under ^e command of 
Stt]t&ia Sfusid&i P^hioe Sult4n, Amir Jahin afo. 
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TUm advaiiee-gaard I plaeei^ under Prince Bustem, Amir Shaikh 
Ndru'd din, etc. I took my own place with the ceutre. When 
all the f(»%es were arrayed I ordered the advanoe-guard to go * 
forward and obtain some knowledge of the enemy. One of the 
adTance-goard captured a man belonging to the enemy's van mid 
brought him in to me. When I enquired about the positioxf of 
the enemy, he told me that Sultkn Mahmdd had drawn up his 
army with th» intention of fighting. His right wing was com¬ 
manded by Ma'inu-d din, Malik H6di, and other officers. His 
left wing was under Taghi Bh&n, Mir 'Ali, and others. The 
Sttlt&n had taken up his own position with the ^entre, and had 
appointed a body of troops to act as rear-guard. His whole fbrce 
amounted to 10,000 veteran horse, and 40,000 warlike infantry. 
He had also 125 elephants covered with armour. Most of them 
carried hotodaa in which were throwers of grenades (r’ad~andaz% 
fireworks {dtash ids), and rockets (tak^h-anddz). Thus they 
came up to battle. 

The enemy's ffiroes now made their appearance, and for better 
reconnoitering their order 1 rode to the top of a little hill which 
was hard by. There I carefully scrutinized thrir array, and 1 
smd to myself that with the favour of %od 1 would defeat them 
and gain a victory. I alighted from my horse on the top of that 
hill and performed my devotions. I bowed my head to the 
ground and bi^ught the Almighty for victory. As I did this 
1 pererived signs that my prayers were heard. When I had 
finished, I mounted my horse in the full assurance of Clod’s 
assistance. 1 returned to khe centre and took np my porition 
under the Imperial stafidiud. 1 then gave orders for 'Ali Sultfm 
Tawk^ Altdn Bakhshi, ete., to march with their regiments to 
strengthen the right vring. 1 also (sunmanded the other officers 
to prooeed vri^ riieir men to the support of the vanguard. It so 
happed that just at the same time Ailir Yidgfhr Birlkc mid 
Snk^mdn Shfih, who were wiUi the right wing, and Amir Shailth 
l|d]^<rd din Amir 8h4h MalSc, who were with 

M&emv^^he idim had observed to earii^^diier 
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that they should look upon any reinforcement received from thff 
centre as a presage of victory. It was just then that the 
' Almighty put it into my mind to send them assistance. 

The two armies now confronted each other, the drums were 
beaten on both sides, shouts and cries were raised, fi, trembling 
fell upon that field, and a great noise was heard. At this time 
Sdnjak Bah&dur, Saiyid Khw4j&, All&h-dad, and others, separated 
firom the advance-guard, and when they perceived that Sult&n 
Mahmud's forces had drawn near, they moved off to the right, 
and getting secretly behind the enemy’s advanca>guard as it came 
on unsuspecti^, they rushed from their ambush, and falling 
upon them in the rear, sword in hand, they scattered them as 
liungry lions scatter a flock of sheep, and killed 600 of them in 
this one charge. Prince Pir Muhammad Jahingir, who com¬ 
manded the right wing, moved forward his own forces, and with 
Amir Sulaim&n Sh4h and his regiments of brave cavalry, fell 
upon the left wing of the enemy and poured down upon it a 
shower of arrows. They fell boldly upon this di^sion of the 
enemy, which was commanded by Taghi Kh4n; and Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jah4ngir with great courage and determination at¬ 
tacked one of the fierce dibphants and cut off its trunk with his 
sword, so that the severed part fell upon the ground. My brave 
soldiers pressing like furious elephants upon this wing of the 
enemy compelled it to take flight. 

Tim left wing of my array, under Prince Sult4n Husain, Amir 
Jah4n Sh4h, Amir*Ghiy4su-d din, and other amirs, bravely 
attacked the enemy’s right wing^ which was commanded by 
Malik Mu'inu-d din and Malik H4di. They so pressed it with 
the trenchant sword and piercing arrows that they compelled the 
enemy to break |nd fl.y. Jah4n Sliih pursued them, and at¬ 
tacked them again and again until they reached the gates of the 
city (of Dehli). ^ - 

fiimultaneousiy, Sultin Mahmdd, with Malid Kh4n and the 
army of the centre, with its and soldiers more nuo^rm^ 
id^an ants or locusts^ and with its strong war ele^iants, made ^ 
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* attaci;: upon (my centre). Prince Bostam^ Amir Bhrikh N^ra-d 
din, etc., met it with a brave and resolate resistance. While 
they were thus engaged, Daulat Timdr Taw&chi, Mangali 
Khwija, and other amin came up with their respective forces 
and assaal^ed the enemy. I now gave the order to a party of 
brave fellows who were in attendance upon me, and they cut 
their way to the sides of the amirs, who were fighting in the 
hront of the battle. They brought the elephant drivers to the 
ground with their arrows and killed them. Then they attacked 
and wounded the elephants with their swords. The soldiers of 
SaU4n Mahmud and Malld Kh4n showed no lack of courage, 
but bore themselves manfully in the fight, still they could not 
withstand the successive assaults of my soldiers. Seeing their 
own plight and that of the soldiers and elephants around them, 
their courage fell, and they took to flight. Sultin Mahmdd and 
Malld Kh&n reached the city with a thousand difficulties, and 
shut themselves up close in the fortifications. 

Prince Khalil Sult4n captured one of the famous elephmits of 
Sult4n Mahmud, having brought down its driver with an arrow. 
He brought the animal to me, and I embraced the lad, and gave 
him some fine presents, for he was only fifteen years old though 
he had exhibited such courage and manliness. 

The whole of Sult4n Mahmdd's army was defeated; part was 
slain, and part had found refuge in the fort, and I, exalted with 
victoty, marched towards the fort. When I reached itf gates 
I carefully reconnoitred its towers an4 wahs, and then returned 
to the side of the khdis. This is a reservoir, which wiui 

constructed by Sultin Efrox Shfih, and is faced all round with 
stone and cement {gach), Eaidi side of that reservoir is more 
thw a bow-riiot long, and there are baildings placed around it. 
This tank is filled by the rains in the rainy season, and it sikp* 
plies the people of the city with water throughout the year. ' 
tomk of Soltfn Eiroz Bb4h stands on its bank. When I 
pit^jed my here, the prinosB and amirs and 

t^ generali aaid^^ce^, caste to wait n^u me to ]^y 
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respects and offer their coogrstnlatioaB on this great fietofy. I' 
emhraeed the princes and amin, and I praised them all ff>r thrir, 
exertions and cootage which I mjrself had seen. When 1 re* 
counted the &voars and mercies 1 had received firom the Al¬ 
mighty, my excellent sons, the brave and renowned amirs, who 
served under me, and the great and glorious victories 1 had 
achieved, ray heart melted, and the tears burst from eyes. I 
oast myself upon the ground and poured forth my thanksgivings 
to the All*beneficent. All who were present raised their voices 
in prayer, and in wishes for the oontinuauee of my pro^erity 
and the prolongation of my reign. 

1 called up the heavy baggage and here formed my camp, and 
1 issued orders for my soldiers ^ to be very cautions and watch¬ 
ful. Sultdn Mahmud and Malld Kh&n, after their defeat, had 
taken refuge in the fort in a wretched state. They now rented 
of the course they had taken, and regrettedf that they had not 
made submission to me, and so avoided the evil whi<di had be- 
fidlen them. They saw that if they stayed in the fort they 
would be captured and made prisoners, so in the middle of that 
night, 7th Eabi’u*l 4khir, Sultan Mahmdd and Malld Kh&n left 
the frrt of Jtui&n-pan4h and fled towards the mountiuns and 
jungles. When I heard of this I immediately sent Amir Sa*id 
and * * * other officers in pursuit. They followed with all 
speed, and, coming up with the fugitives, they killed many of 
them,%iid obtained great spoil. Malik Sharfn-d din and Malik 
Ehud&i-d&d, sons of ^asl^^d Malld Khdn, were taken prisoners, 
with numy others, and brought bade to my camp. On the same 
night that I heard of the flight of the Sait6n and his generals 
from DahU, I sent Amfr Allih^4dd and other officers to watch 
the gate of Haaz|^ni, through whidt Mahmdd had escaped; 
and that of Banka) by which Malld Shan had gone ont. I 
also sent men to all ^ other gates, with ordtrs not to let the 

‘ TbimhaMiiiiiiiMlMrf»ukldil4eamsi^^ ^ ^ 
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* 1 mounted my h<aa» aod m>de towerds the gate of the maidtkf, 
Ji alighted at the a loftjr and extensive building, and 1 

gave orders Ibr my quarters to be moved there, and for my throne 
to be set up in the *id~g&h, I took my seat upon the throne and 
held a Court. The myida^ the the *ulamd (leumed Musul- 
m&ns), the ahaikhst and the great men and Chiefs of the (Muham¬ 
madans of the) oity assembled and came out to attend my Court. 

1 had them introduced one by one, and they made their obeisances, 
and were admitted to the honour of kissing my throne. I re¬ 
ceived every one of them with respect and kindness, and directed 
them to be seated. Fazlu-llah Balkhi was mM and ndib of 
Malld Eh&n, and he came out to wait upon me and do homage, 
accompanied by a party of tie officials and clerks of the govern¬ 
ment of Sultdn Mahmdd and Majild Khdn. Hereupon all the 
aaij/ida, *ulamdi ahaikha, and other leading Musulmdns arose, and, 
making the princei^ their mediators, they begged that quarter 
might be given to the people of Dehli, and that their lives might 
be spared. Out of respect to the aaiyida and *ulamd^ whom I 
had always held in great esteem and honour, I granted quarter* 
to the inhabitants of the city. I then ordered my ensign (Imk) 
and royal standard to be raised, and the drums Wbe beaten and 
music played on the tops of the gates of Dehli. Bejoicings for 
the victory followed.* Some of the clever men and poets that 
accompanied me worked the date of the victoiy into a vmve, 
which they j^resented to me. Of all these memorial verses 1 
have introduced (only) this one into my memoirs— 

** On Wedneodaj, fbe eiglilih of Rain’ second (17tih Dec., 1398),^ 

The Rnqperor 86hib.!Xiita took the eity of Dehli,” etc., etc. 

I rewarded and hononraMy distingaished the literary men and 
poets who presented these vetses to me. # 

I sent a party of men into the dty to bring out the elsphaiiti 
whidi Sultin Mahmdd had abandoned when he fled. Tk0^ 

t 

^ Hdc agrees with tiie Smauftht Safif translated by Frioe’lhad tpillowsil ^ 
mpbwwtaaM. Feddita nakea It a nwmffi later.—See griet Wiflwinw e fl ti 

m., p. aesj Bcigg^ i.,f, eoi. 
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foand 120 enormoas elephants and several rhinoceroses,, which' 
they brought out to my Oourt. As the elephants passed by^ 
me I was greatly amused to see the tricks which their drivers 
had taught them. Every elephant, at the sign of the driver, 
bowed his head to the ground, made his obeisance, and uttered 
a cry. At the direction of their drivers they picked up any 
olject from the ground with their trunks and placed it in their 
driver’s hands, or put it into their mouths and kept it. When 
1 saw these mighty animals, so well trained and so obedient to 
weak man, I was greatly astonished, and I ordered that they 
should be sent to Tdr&n and Trin, to F4rs, and Azur, and Bdm, 
so that the princes and nobles throughout my dominions might 
see these animals. Accordingly I sent five to Samarkand, two 
to Tabriz, one to Shir&z, five to Hirat, one to Sharw&n, and one 
to Azurbaij&n. 

When Friday came, I sent Maul&nd N&sira-d din ’Umar, with 
some other holy and learned men that accompanied my camp to 
^the Ma^id-i jdmi\ with. directions to say the prayers for the 
Sabbath, and to repeat the khutha of my reign in the metropolis 
of Dehli. Accordingly, the hhutha^ with my name, was repeated 
in the pulpits of the mosques in the city of Dehli, and I rewarded 
the preachers with costly robes and presents. 

When the preparations for holding a couH in Dehli were com¬ 
plete I gave orders for the princes, the amirs, the niiy&m, and 
other of my officers, and the saiyids, the 'uUmd, the shaikhs, 
and all the principal^men of the city to attend my Oourt. When 
they had all arriv^ I entered and took my seat upon the 
throne. The Turk and Tijik musicians and singers began to 
play arid sing, Wine (sAardft) and sharbat, and sweetmeats, and 
all kinds of bread end meat were served; I bestowed rich robes, 
and caps, and ^rdles, and swords, and daggers, and horses, etc., 
etc,, upon the princes, and amirs and other leading men of my 
army, esperiidly upon those braves who had distinguished them^ 
selves hf de^ valour nnder my own obser^tion. To some. 

1 gave re^ments and tiused ^eur dignity. Upon the sfdjfkk and' 
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of the city I bestowed robes and presents. I ordered my 
secretaries to draw up despatches announcing my yictories in 
Hindnstin, mid to circulate them with all speed throughout my 
dominions. And 1 ordered my revenue officers to m^e pro¬ 
vision ffir collecting the ransom-money assessed upon the city» 
excepting the aaipukf \lamdy and &haikh». The collectora pro¬ 
ceeded about their work, and 1 remained in the same quarters for 
several days, holding courts, giving.feasts, and pprtaking of 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

Sack of the City of Dehli, 

On the 16th of the month some incidents occurred which led 
to the sack of the city of Dehli, and to the slaughter of many of 
the infidel inhabitants. One was this. A party of fierce Turk 
soldiers had assembled at one of tlffi gates of the city to look 
about them mid enjoy themselves, and some of them laid violent 
hands upon the goods of the inhabitants. When 1 heard of this 
violence, I sent some who were present in the city, to 
restrain the Turks. A party of soldiers accompanied these amirs 
into the city. Another reason was that some of the*ladie8 of my 
harem expressed a wish to go into the city and see the palace of 
Hazdr-mtiin (thousand columns) which Malik Jaunfi built in the 
fort called Jah&n-pan&h. 1 granted this request, and I sent a 
party of soldiers to escort the litters of the ladies. Another 
reason was that Jal&l Islim and other diwdns had gone into the 
city with a party of soldiers to collect the contribution laid upon 
the city. Another reason was that some thousand troopers with 
orders for grain, oil, sugar, and flour, had gone into the city to 
collect thmie supplies. Ahother rmuson was that it had come tb 
my knowledge that great numbers of Hindus and gdbrs^ wi& 
thear wivM and children, and goods, and valuables, had ootue 
into the city from all the country round, and consequenUy I bid 
sent.^some taobv with their regiments ijtushim) into the 
and directed, thmn to {»y no attention to the remonate^oet^ql^'' 
thainhabitantfl, but te aeize ^ bring out these fngitiveii. 
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these several reasons a great number of fierce Tuifd soldiers wer^' 
in the city. When the soldiers proceeded to apprehend tiie 
Hindus and gahrt who had fled to the city, many of them drew 

k 

their swords and offered resistance. The flames of strife were 
thus lighted and spread through the whole city from Jahfin- 
pan&h and Siri to Old Dehli, burning up all it reached. Hie 
savage Turks fell to killing and plundering. The Hindus set 
fire to thei% houses with their own hands, burned their wives and 
children in them, and rushed into the fight and were killed. 
The ‘ Hindus and gahrs of the city showed much alacrity and 
boldness in fighting. The amirs who were in charge of the gates 
prevented any more soldiers from going into the place, but tbe 
flames of war had risen too high for this precaution to be of any 
avail in extinguishing them. On that day, Thursday, and all the 
night of Friday, nearly 15jD00 Turks were engaged in slaying, 
plundering, and destroying. When morning broke on tbe 
Friday, all my army, no longer under control, went off to the 
' city and thought of nothing but killing, plundering, and making 
prisoners. All that day the sack was general. The following 
day, Saturdly, the 17th, all passed in the same way, and the 
spoil was so great that each man secured from fifty to’a himdred 
prisoners, men, women, and children. There was no man who 
took less than twenty. The other booty was immense in rubies, 
diamonds, garnets, pearls, and other gems; jewels of gold and 
silver; tankas of gold and silver of the celebrated 'AUi 

coinage; vessels of gold and silv^; and brocades and silks -of 
great value. Gold and silver ornaments of the Hindu women 
were ol^ned in such quantities as to exceed all account. Ex¬ 
cepting the quarter of the saigids, the *ulamd, and the other 
Mnsulm&ns, the whole city was sacked. The* pen of &te had 
written down this destiny for the people of this city. Althou^ 
I was desirous of (^ring *^103 1 could not succeed, for it was 
the will of God that this cakunlty should fidl upon the city. 

On the fifllowiiig day« Sofiday, it was brought to my know¬ 
ledge that a groat fiiiiinhap of infidel Hindus had assembled iii 
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*the jdmi* of Old Dohli, cortying with them arms li&d 

IHPovieioiis, and were preparing to defend themsdiyaB. Some of 
my people who had gone way on bnainess were wounded by 
them. I immediately ordered Amir Sh4h Malik and ’Ali Sult&n 
Tawichi to take a party of men and proceed to clear the hduse 
of God from infidels and idolaters. They accordingly attacked 
these infidels and put them to death. Old Dehli then was 
plundered. 

I ordered that all the artisans and cleyer mechanics, who were 
masters of their respectire crafts, should be picked out from 
among the prisoners and set aside, and accordingly some thou¬ 
sands of craftsmen were selected to await my command. All 
these I distributed among the princes and amirs who were 
present, or who were engaged officially in other parts of my 
dominions. I had determined ter build a Ma^id-i j&m^ in 
Samarkand, the seat of my empire, which should be without a 
rival in any country; so 1 ordered that all builders and stone¬ 
masons should be set apart for my own especial service. 

By the will of God, and by no wish or direction of mine, all 
the three cities of Dehli, by name Siri, Jahdn-patiih, and Old 
i)ehli, had been plundered. The khatha of my sovereignty, which 
is an assurance of safety and protection, had been read in the 
city. It was therefore my earnest wish that no evil might 
happen to the people of the place. But it was ordained by Gk>d 
that the city should be ruined. He therefore inspired the infidel 
inhabitants udth a spirit of resistance, so that they brought on 
themselves that late which was inevitable. 

When my mind was no longer occupied with the destruction 
of the people of DehU, X took a ride round the cities. Siri is 
A round city (shahr). Its ]»uildings are lofty. They are 
rounded by fertifications (hila*K), built of stone and bnudc,. and 
they are very strong. Old Dehli also has a similar stoo^g 
but it is l»*ger than that of Siri. From the fort of Siri to : 

cf Old Dehli whhdi is a considerable distance, 

cement. The pmt eaiM! 
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pandh is situated in the midst of the inhabited dt^ (s^r-t" 
d&dc^n). The fortifications of the three cities have thirty gates. 
Jah4n>pan&h has thirteen gates, sev^ on the south side bearing 
towards the east, and six on the north side bearing towards the 
wedt. Siri has seven gates, four towards the outside and three 
on the inside towards Jah&n-pan&h. The fortifications of old 
Dehll have ten gates, some opening to the exterior and some 
towards the interior of the city. When I was tired of examin¬ 
ing the city I went into the Mas^id^i jdmC^ where a congregation 
was assembled of saiyids^ lawyers, ahaikhSf and other of the 
principal Musulm4ns, with the inhabitants of their parts of the 
city, to whom they had been a protection and defence. X, called 
them to my presence, consoled them, treated them with every 
respect, and bestowed upon them many presents and honours. 
I appointed an officer to protect their quarter of the city, and 
guard them against annoyance. Then I re-mounted and re¬ 
turned to my quarters. 

Campaign against ike Infidels c^r the conguest of Dehli, 

1 had been at Dehli fifteen days, which time 1 had passed in 
pleasure and enjoyment, holding royal Courts and giving great 
feasts. I then reflected that I had come to Hindust&n to war 
against infidels, and my enterprize had been wo blessed that 
wherever I had gone 1 had been victorious. 1 had triumphed 
over my adversaries, 1 had put to death some lacs of infidels 
and idolaters, and 1 had stained my proselyting sword with the 
blood of the enemies of the &ith. Now this crowning victory 
had been won, and 1 felt that I ought not to indulge in ease, 
but rather to exert myself in warring against the infidels of 
Hindnst&n. 

Having made these reflections on the 22nd of Babi’4-1 ikhir, 

1 agun drew my sword to wage a retigious war. 1 started ftom 
Dehli and marched three Jm to the fort of Firoz-&b4d, which 
stands upon the banks of the dnmna and is one of the edifices 
Srectod by Sult&n Flros Sh&h. There I halted and went in to 
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*«xaiiime iho place. X ptoeeeded to the Ma^^i jihnP^ where I 
aald mj prayers end offered up isy praiaes and thaaikigiviiigs for 
the merciee ot the Almighty. Afterwards I i^in mounted, and 
proeeeded to pitch my camp near the palace of Jahfin»num&. 
On this day Saiyid Shamsn-d din Tarmnzi and ’Al6u-d din, 
ndlh^karkaH, whom I had sent on an embassy to Bah&dur Nihir 
at the city of Kdtila,^ returned to my camp, and presented to roe 
a letter which Bah&dur had most respectfully written to me to 
the following effect: I am one of the most insignificant servants 
of the great amir, and will proceed to his court to wait upon 
him.*' The ambassadors informed me that Bahddnr N&hir would 
arrive at my court on Friday. Bah&dur N&hir sent to me as a 
tribute two white parrots which could talk well and pleasantly. 
The envoys presented them to me, and told me that these two 
parrots had belonged to Sult&n Tughlik Sh&h, and that they had 
lived at the courts of the Snlt&ns ever since. The sight of these 
parrots and the sound of their voices gave me great satisfoction, 
so 1 gave directions that they should be brought before me in 
their cages every day that 1 might listen to their talk. 

Next day I crossed the Jumna and marched six k08 to the 
village of Mfidfila. There I halted and encamped. On the 
following day, Friday, I again marchei^ and after going five 
or six ko8^ arrived at the village of Katah,’ where I pitched 
my camp. Bidi&dur N&hir, with his eldest son, named 
Ka lnfoih ,* arrived to pay their respects, and I received 
thma with due courtesy. They brought rare and suitable 
presents firom Hindust&n, but I looked upon the two parrots 
as the best of their gifts, .^ter I had ascertained their sincerity 
foom i&rir words and actions, I honoured them with my royal 
fovour and bcrunty, and having raised their dignity, I removed 
all doubt and i^^iehension firom tbeir minds. On the foUowing 
day I marriied, and, after going six kosy I arrived at the town 

y 

1 « Or^'XsMli.'* / 
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of where I encamped. Next day^ Bnnday the 

I again moved, and, after travelling five Area, arrividd at the 
village of Aa&r, which is sltnated in a tract called dc^. 

Capture of IRraU 

I now learned that there was in the vicinity a city called Mirat, 
having a very strong fort. The fortress was one of the strongMt 
in Hindnst&n, and it was under the command of Ily4s Afgh&n 
and his son. Mania Ahmad Thdnesari. There was also a g(d>r 
named Safi, who, with a large body of gcibra^ had gone into the 
foA to aid in its defence. They had also plenty of the munitions 
and implements of war. When I heard all this, I instantly sent 
Prince Bustam, Amir Taghi Bughi, Amir Sh&h MaUk, and 
Amir All&h-d4d against this fort of Mirat, with orders to grant 
terms to the place if Ihe inhabitants showed due submission and 
obedience; but if not, to inform me and proceed to invest the place. 
These officers marched on the 26th of the month, and, arriving 
at Mirat, delivered my message, calling upon the inhabitants to 
capitulate, and to trust their lives, property, and honour to my 
protection. They replied that Tarmsharin £h&n, with a host 
beyond all number and compute, had assailed their fort, but had 
retired from it baffied. My envoys reported to me the d^Bant 
answer of the inhabitants, and when I read the insolent reftrenoe^ 
they made to Tarmsharin Kh&n, who was a great king, my anger 
was roused, and T mounted my horm and gave orders, ffir my 
forces to march against Mirat. On that same day, the of 
the month, aftsf xnid«>day prayer, 1 started with 10,000 pidmd 
horsemen. Having one night upon the road, I accomplished 
the diitanee of twenty and arrived at Mirat on the BOth. 

In the aftcAoon I ordered my officers to set the men of thmr 
divisions*' to sap holes under the widls of the fimtafioations. In 
exeoution of this order th^ set to work, and in the course 
one night each party had puidied th^ mine twelve yards forward 
under .^^0 deMceSt; Wh'<p ^e besieged disoovnred t^ they 
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lost all nerve and were quite cast down and bewildered. At this 
time the devoted regiments (hteh&n) of Amir AUdh-did Kdrhin 
assaulted the gate of the fort, rushing against it shouting their 
wai>ciy. Sar&i Bah&dur, son of Kalandar Bahddur, one of the 
followers (naukar) of Amir A116h-ddd, was the first to hriz^ up 
a scaling ladder, attach it to the walls, and mount to the summit. 
A number of brave men rallied to support him, and, with the 
aid of their ladders and ropes, they mounted the walls and 
entered the fort. They then spread themselves in the interior, 
and, ^fighting vigorously and bravely, Bustam Birlfis at lenjrth 
encountered fly&s Afgh&n and his son, Maul&nd Ahmad ThAe- 
sari. He fought valiantly, and made them both prisoners; then, 
binding their hands to their necks, he brought them to my pre¬ 
sence. Safi, who had fought well, was killed. The braves and 
soldiers of my army spread themselves over every part of the 
fortifications, and put all the gabrv and people of the place to 
death. Their wives and children were made prisoners, and all 
their property was plundered. When my mind was set at rest 
by this conquest of Mirat, I gave orders that the wood used as 
props to support the mines under the walls should be set on fire, 
and that all the towers and walls should be levelled with tlie 
ground. The houses of the gahra were set on fire, and the great 
buildings were razed. Divine favour hod thus enabled me to 
obtidn an easy victoiy over Mirat, a place which Tarmsharin 
Eh&n, a prince of great dignity and power, had besieged with an ' 
enormous army and foiled to capture. With a small force I had 
made a rapid inarch upon the place, and my brave fellows, by 
edieer courage and det^mination, had planted their ladders and 
scaled the walls in broad daylight, and had carried the place Bk 
the point of the sword. For this signal success 1 offered my 
devout thanks to the Almighty. 

JBaUka (m ike Ganges, 

On tiiie 1st d^umida-l awwal I placed the left wing of the 
under the eommand of Jaktai Sh4b, with ordeia to mardk 
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ap the Jamna, to take every fort an4 town and village he emff 
to, and to pat all the infidela of the countiy to the swofd. The 
am^ led off hia army to execute my comraande. X ordered Amir 
Shaikh N5ra-d din to take charge of the heavy baggage, and 
oonj^ it to the banks of the river Kaii-sd.' I, myself de- 
terimned upon directing my arms against the infidels on the 
Ganges. I accordingly marched towinris that river, iriiidi is 
fourteen kos from Mirat. Amir Sulaim&n Sh&h, whom I had 
left with the baggage, came up according to order, and joined me 
on the march with his division. The first day I marched six 
ko9 and halted for the night at the village of Mansfira. Next 
day, the 2nd of the month, I arrived early in the morning at 
Piroz'pfir, and then 1 proceeded for two or three ko^ along the 
bank of the river in search of a ford. At breakfast time X 
reached the place of transit, but found no ford. A party of 
my men entered the river on their horses and crossed by swim¬ 
ming. I also was about to guide my horse into the water to 
cross in the same way, when the amiri and niydm oast them¬ 
selves upon their knees, and represented that Prince Pir Mu¬ 
hammad and Amir Jah6n Sh&h, with the right wing of the 
army, had crossed the river near Piroz-ptir, and that it was 
advisable for me not to cross over that day. I assented to thrir 




<1 


representation, and encamped on the bank of the river, but X 
ordm^ Amir Jah&n Malik, and others belonging to the dtrilsion 
of Prinoe Shdh Eukfa, to cross over and pass the night there. On 
the loUowkig day, the 8rd of the month, X marched .up 4he river 
fbr a dislanee of fifteen ko», towards Tughlikpfir, and that plaoe 


was ftllFA INm distant, .when I heard that a large bofy of infidel 
Hindus had cdleoted at ^e ibrds of the rivw. X immediately- 
ordered Mubdelmr Bahidur and *AU Snlt&r Taw&chi to proceed 
with 5,000' h(^ to ohastise these infidris, and I proceeded on 


ny way to Tei^ikpfir. . As X went on, the air and riie wind 
iffected me, and X ftlt a pain in my right arm, which evevy 
noment much snffer^, and 
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tiot api^ioadoiui^ were aj^Ued. 1 was now informed that there 
was a force of Hindus coming down the river in forty^eight 
boats with the intention of fighting. This intelligence acted as 
a cure for my pun, and eagemen fi>r the fight made me foiget 
my suffering. 1 mounted my horse, and, tdung with me 1^000 
troopers, who were at hand, we struck our heels into the flanks 
of our horses and hastened to the side of the river. As soon as 
my braves saw the boats, some of them rode their horses into 
the river and swam to the vessels; then, srizing fast hold of 
the sides, they defeated all the efforts of the Hindus to shake 
them off. They forced their way into some of the boats, fut 
the infidels to the sword, and threw their bodies into the river; 
thus sendiif^ them through water to the fires of hell. Some of 
my men dismounted, and, proceeding to the ford, assailed the 
enemy with arrows. The occupants of the boats returned the 
arrows, but the vessels were at length wrested from their posses¬ 
sion, and were brought with their contents to my presence. The 
enemy had lashed ten of their boats together with chains and 
strong ropes, and these vessels maintained the fight. My men 
plied them with arrows till they slew many of them; they then 
swam off, and, boarding th^ boats, put every living soul to the 
sword, sending them through water to the fires of hell.* 

When 1 was at leisure, after this affiihr with the boats, I, on 
the same day, marched on to Tughlikpdr, and there encamped. 
I sent on Amir Alldh-d&d, B&yazid Knehin, and Altfin Bakhshf 
with a ft«ce as an advaaoe<guard to cross the river and to obtain 
information for me of the wherasbouts of the enemy. After 
their departure, when ^see watdies of the night had passed, 
two horsemui came in firmn Al!lh-d4d to report that the re- 
eonnoitring party had discovered a ftrd by which they had 
passed the river, and had found on the other side a large body 
of infidel Hindus, with a great amount of prop^y and good% 

^ «splaiatd a$ apkes, cIotw, ete.** Itedr irai 
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unddr the command of a man named Mub&raik Kh&n. Oonfidfflf^ 
in their numbers, they were ready to fight. Aa soon as I learned 
this^ I ordered my forces to be drawn out, and I mounted my 
^horse and started off greatly incensed. Before morning broke 
I passed the Ghmges with 1,000 horsemen folly equij^ed for 
service. After proceeding a ftos, the time for morning prayer 
arrived, so I alighted from my horse in the plain, paid my de¬ 
votions, and offered my praises. I then again mounted, in full 
assurance of the favour of the Almighty, and went on towards 
the enemy. Mub&rak Khdn was informed of my apjwfoach, and 
stood, with 10,000 fighting men, in battle array, prepared to 
fight. 

. Three great rietorm in one dag. 

Attended by my escort, I was carefolly examining and scruti¬ 
nising the enemy, and the whde of my 1,000 horsemen had not 
come up. Tlie great bulk of the army was engaged in plunder¬ 
ing expeditions at a distance. I had but 1,000 men, and the 
enemy numbered 10,000, still I put my tiust in God and prayed 
to Him for victory. By a wonderful coincidence, just at this 
juncture, Saiyid Khw&ja and Jah&n Malik with 5,000 horse, 
whom I had sent on a plundering excursion, having made a 
sweep, came up in my rear just in the nick of tinie. If it had 
not been so 1 might here have said farewell, for I could hardly 
have escaped. I deemed their arrival a most fortunate oinen, 
offered my thanks to God and fooed the foe. 1 ordered Amir 
All&h-d4d and Amir Sh&h Malik to make a charge %pon the 
«aemy with the thousand horsemen of my escort, and not to be 
dismay^ by the numbers of their antagonists. When, in obedi- 
, encfe to my command, they dashed forward, the enemy did not 
await their charge, but wavered and turned and fled. My 
brave follows pursued and killed many of them, ma^e thmr wives 
, and xfoildren piisonma, jilunderod thrir property and goods, and 
secured a vast nniubwf cows and bn&los. Whjfn,. byr 
favour af God, 1 Imd secured ^ victory, 1 got m/hanaitod 
' .ptosirated mysetf gwufid to pay my thanl^. ■ ^ ■ 
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’ MHbile the soldien were eeeupi^ i& seeuring the epoH, t eat 
dk>WQ to take a Uttle reet, but some of the reooimoitrisg party 
oame in with the information that there was a large nnmber of 
Hindne aaaemDled in the yalley of Edtila^^ on the aide of that 
ChingeS) having made that valley a place of refuge. I instantly 
monnted, and leaving the greater part {tamd/mi) of tny force to 
secure the apoili I started off for the valley of Kdtila with only 
five hundred horsemen. When 1 reached the place I found an 
immense number of gabra assembled in the dan'a. Instantly I 
ordered Amir Sh&h Malik and ’AU Sult&n Taw&chi to charge 
the enemy without paying the slightest heed to their numbers, 
although they were twenty to one. Spurring their horses, 
shouting their war<ery, and brandishing their swprds, they fell 
upon the forces of the enemy like hungry lions upon a 

flock of sheep. At the first charge the ranks of the enemy were 
broken, and many of their men fell under the blows of the sword. 
God thus gave me victory with such a small band of followers 
over such a numerous^host of the enemy. After many of them 
had been shun, those who escaped kept in the thickets and defiles 
(darraM), skulking like foxes and jackals. An immense booty 
was left, and my braves were busy in securing it. Only one 
hundred men remained with me as a guard, the other four 
hundred were engaged in collecting the plunder. At this con¬ 
juncture Malik Shaikha, commander of the infidels, with five 
hundred horse and a large force ci foot, knitting their brows with 
hatred, ladvaneed against me. 1 perceived this force coming 
to attack me, and my warlike spirit was roused, so, with the 
hundred men who supporj^ me, I spurred on to meet the fbe. 
When about the distances of a bow-shot remained between us, 
one of the horsemen, who was in advance of me, tnmed rou^ 
and told me^that it waa a force belonging to Shaikh Kfikar, 

* Ztt fts tee MS 8 . ef tiik voik Oil nsiae is writtea 4 !^ and dlgf, bit fib 
1IS8. gmmSif luwi 4 !^ which b ss dt ni|ASe,e 

HisAwlr, sad foe d ifoc (Iwe ia pcfc 40S IcsTM iw 
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of my dependonts and semnta, who was eoming to jmn my* 
camp. These words, so far firom the truth, readied my ears, 
and I was satisfied and turned baek. But Malik 69udkha drew 
Jjiis sword, and came dashing on with his men aj^inst my fol¬ 
lowers, of whom several received wounds. When I aseertaiiied 
the foot that these were foes, and not the people Shwkh 
Kfikar, I turned rein, and charging the enemy despatched many 
of them at the first attack. Malik Shaikha received a spear 
thrust in his stomach, and a sword cut on the head. He fell 
from his horse, and my men made him prisoner. They bonnd 
his hands to his neck and brought him to my presence. Many 
of the gabra were killed and wounded; a few escaped half dead 
(with flight), Malik Shaikha, a very large and powerful man, 
was brought Cefore me, wounded as he was. The awe of my 
presence added to his wounds, took such an efieot upon him that 
when 1 asked him a question, he surrendered his soul to the 
Lord of HoU before he could answer me. God thus granted me 
two great victories in one day, and 1 offe#ed my thanksgivings 
for his favour. 

Again 1 mounted my steed, and as 1 did so intelligence was 
brought to me that in the valley {darra) of Kdiila, two koa 
distant, a huge number of infidels and gabra had collected with 
their wives and children, and with property, goods, and cattle 
beyond all estimate. The road thither was arduous, through 
jungles and thickets. When I heard my first thought was 
that I had been awake since midnight, t had travelled a long 
distance without any halt, and had eormonuted many diffieulties, 
1 had won two s^dendid viotoriee with a few brave sokiien, and d 
was very tired, I wnnld therefore stop and take reet. Bat then 
I remembered that 1 had drawn my sword, and had come to 
Hind with the resolntwm of waging a holy war against itj in- 
fidels, and so long as it was poanble to with them, test was 
nnfawfol for me. Althonglt 1 M only a fow amira and 
. soldiace with me, I placed tmst m God» and detenniiied to 
attach the enemy, parting my heme) I started, and adien 1 
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gone a fittla way, 1 lamemhered how ihiee days before I had 
sent Prince P(r Muhammad and Amir Sulaim&n Shdh aoroas the 
river from the village of Pirospdr, and I thonght how opportune 
it would be if th^ were now to join me. Bat then I said how» 
' can ihey know that I have crossed the river, or how can they 
conceive that I am engaged in this distant placed in action with 
the mildels. I was going along with my head bent down, en¬ 
gaged in these refleorions, when suddenly a large body of men 
came to view in the distance, and every man had something to 
say about them. I sent forward some scouts to ascertain what 
force it was, and as they drew near they discovered that it was 
the division of Prince Pfr Muhammad Jahdngir and Amir 
Sulaim&n Sh&h. The scouts immediately proceeded to the 
prince and told him of the state of afiBurs, how I had already 
won two great victories that day, and that for the third time I 
was marching against a numerous body of gabra collected at 
Kdtila. The prince and his men had previously heard nothing 
of me, and now, on^tting this timely information, they were 
very glad, and turned to wait upon me. The scouts whom 1 
had sent to reconnoitre returned, and t(dd me that the prince 
with his division in martial array was coming up. They added 
that the prince knew nothing ifoout me until they informed him 
of the enterprize 1 had in hand, and that he was now on the 
way to meet me. This information, so in accordance with my 
wUdies, r^oioed me greatly. It was qnite beyond my ezpeeta- 
tions, for I had no idea of the prince being near; so I was glad, 
and prostrated mysrif on the earth in thanks to God for haring 
granted me what my heart derired. It was now the time of 
alhanooA (asr) prayer, and’^t wa* the fourth of the month. The 
prince and Amfr Sulatm&n Sh&h came up with their ammeroiia 
fofoa^mA wwe honomred with an interriew. Pressh^ on wll|i 
aQ haute I paamd the jungles md thickets, and arrived in frani 
of the^ hifidela. After a sU^ reustance the enemy teof W 
Mzlit, hut matnr of them foil under the swords of n^ sold^aHh 
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AU the wivA 0 and children of the infidels were made prisoners,' 
and thttr property and goods, gold, money and grain, horses, 
camels {ihutur\ cows and buffalos in oonntleas numbers, fell as 
spoil into the hands of my solders. Satisfied with this rout of 
the enemy, 1 said the afternoon prayers in public in that desert, 
and I returned thanks to God for that I had fi>ught three times 
with enemies outnumbering my men by ten and twenty to one, 
and that in each battle I had gained a signal irictoiy. 

The day now drew to a- close and night came on, but in that 
desert there was no place for me to alight and pitch my camp, so 
I turned back with my enormous booty, and encamped in the 
field where 1 had won the second victory. There I passed the 
night in repose. 

At this place information was brought to me that fifteen ha 
off*, up the river, and near the mountains, there was a place in 
which there was the image of a cow, carved out of stone, and 
that the river (46) ran from its month. In the belief of the 
people of Hindust&n the source of the ri^ Ganges was in this 
same mountain. The Hindu infidels worship the Ganges, and 
once every year they come on pilgrims^e to this place,^ which 
they consider the source of the river, to bathe and to have their 
heads and beards shaved. Th^ believe these acts to be the 
means of obtaining salvation and securing future reward. They 
dispense large sums in charity among those who wear the Brah- 
manieal thread, and they throw money into the river. When 
infidrii die in distant parts, th^ir bodies are burned, and the 
ashes ixe brought to this river and are thrown into it. This 
they Icids i^on as a means of sanctification. When 1 leamed 
these fimts, I resolved to war against the infidels of this ^acb, 
so that 1 might obtain the merit of overthrowing them, 

Infonnation was also hroi^ht to me that all the men ^om 
I had defeated in the vallsy of Kfiti]% befere coining hither, 
had not been kUled* The di^ having drawn to a close, many 
had escaped and were hidiaig hi the tiiioltets and broken gromuL 

^ Ssfieir. 
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* Neither had all their property been plundered. So 1 leeolved 
to go again next day to that rall^, and to pat all the eanriving 
infidels to death. At dawn on the 5th Jutn&da-l awwal I said 
my morning prayer, and started with a snitable fbroe fi>r the 
valley of Kdtila, wMah lies at the foot of a lofty mountain and 
on the banks of the Ganges. Daring the night all the gabra 
who had been scattered reassembled under their chiefh, and as 
they had no place of refuge more secure, they resolved that if 
the Musulra&ns returned, th^ would fight till they died. So 
th^ were prepared for battle. When 1 approached the darra^ 
1 made the following disposition of my forces for conquering 
the infidels. I placed my right wing under Prince Pir Muham¬ 
mad Jah&ngir and Amir Sulaim&n Sh&h. The left wing I gave 
into the charge of several amira of iumdna, 1 gave the command 
of the advance to Amir Shdh Malik, and I kept the centre 
under my own orders. Upon entering the valley the infidels at 
first, having drawn up tl^ir forces, put on a bold appearance and 
advanced to the attadk. 1 restrained the braves of my advmioe- 
guard, and of the right and left wings, and, having massed them 
together, chaiged the enemy, shouting aloud our war-cry until 
the hills and valleys resounded. The sounds of the kettle¬ 
drums and other warlike instruments fell upon the battle field, 
and at the first and second charge disma]^ seized upon the enemy, 
and they took to flight. My bravo men displayed great courage 
and daring; they made their swords thdr bagners, and exerted 
themselvef in slaying the foe. gfThey slaughtered many of the 
infidels, and pursued those who fled to the mountains. So many 
of them were killed that thrir blood ran down the mountains and 
the plain, and thus (nearlji) all were soit to hell. The few who 
escaped, wounded, weary, and half dead, sought refuge in the 
defiips of the lulls. Their property and goods, which exesedod 
all ixaaputarion, and thrir eonntless cows and hnffidoa, fiid{ m 
spmi pto the hands of my 'riotorions soldiers. 

When X was satisfied with the destmotion 1 had dealt sui to 
the infidels, and the land was deansod fiem the poUurion of 
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their existence, I turned hack Tictorioiu and triamphaot, laden' 
wi& spoiL On that same day I crossed the Ganges, and said 
my mid-day prayers in the congregation, on the bank of that 
rirer. I prostrated myself in humble thanks to God, and after*- 
wards again mounting my horse, marched five miles down the 
river and then encamped. It now occurred to my mind that I 
had marched as a conqueror from the river Sind to Dehli, the 
capital of the kings of India. I had put the infidels to the 
edge of the sword on both sides of my route, and bad ecoured 
the land; I had seized upon the throne of the kings of India; 

I had defeated Sultdn Mabmfid, the king of Behli, and triumphed 
over.him; I had crossed the rivers Ganges and Jnmna, and I 
had sent many of the abominable infidels to hell, and had purified 
the land from their foul existence. I rendered thanks to Al¬ 
mighty God that I had accomplished my undertfdcing, and had 
waged against the infidels that holy war I had resolved upon: 
then I determined to turn my course Rewards Samarkand, *my 
capital and paradise. On the 6th of the month I mounted and 
proceeded towards the heavy baggage, and, having travelled 
several kot^ 1 micamped, and sent some yUruiehit (quarter* 
masters) to go and bring up the baggage. 

Victories the SiiodUk kills. 

On Tuesday I marched six Aios, and the heavy bai^age was 
now four kos distant. I now learned that an immense number 
of ififidbls had collected in tho^iw&lik hiUs. TJpoif inquiring 
into the nature of these hilb, 1 was infimned that tiie people of 
G^dustliU compute this mountain region at one lae and the 
four& part of a kte,^ It has narrow and strong valleys (derrs), 
in whi^ the isfideb had assembled. When I reorived this in- 
fbrmation 1 immediately ordered the troops, with the baggi^ 
to march towards the l^wilik hills, and X, mysri^ proceeded in 

A* C^LiliL > 
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flireetion. Marohiag in ihe er^Qing and into the night, I 
ooooBiplished five ioit and ^en encamped in the hillt. At tiue 
halt Prince Khalil Snli&n and Amir Shaikh Num-d din, who 
had been with the bi^ge, and to whom I had imbed my 
order, came v$. When 1 was seated on my cushion of royalty, 
with all the princes and amirt around me, Amir Solaimin Sh&h, 
Amir Shfih Malik, Amir Shaikh Ndru-d din, and other cimim, 
rose from their places, and, coming forward, bowed tlieir knees 
before me and said: ** So long as we, your serrants, are able to 
moTC hand and foot, we will execute your orders, but what 
necessity is there for our great amir to take all this toil and 
hardship upon himself, and that he should now order 09 to 
march against the infidels of the Siwdlik, and to rout and destroy 
them P” I replied: My principal object iti coming to Hindus¬ 
tan, and in undergoing all this toil and hardship, has been to 
accomplish two things. The first was to war with the infidels, 
the enemies of the Muhammadan religion; and by this religious 
warfare to acquire some claim to reward iu the life to come. 
The other was a worldly object; that the army of Isldm might 
gain something by plundering the wealth and ralnables of the 
infidels: pinner in war is as lawful as their mothers' milk to 
Muiftdmins who war for their frith, and the consuming of that 
which is lawfhl is a means of grace.*' When the amin received 
this answer, they maintained silence. 1 now despatched some 
horsemen with all speed to Amir Jah&n Sh&h, whom I had sent 
off a week^ovB to plunder the|brtB and towns on the Jutsma, 
ordering him to rejoin me with all speed, that he and hU men 
might also share in the merit of fighting against the hafidele. 
Tim emir came iu directly and |^ed me. Then, placing my 
trust in God, 1 mounted my charger, and, on the 10 th llm 
month, mar^fiied towards the Siw&lik hOls. 

In a valley (dbrs) of tibese bills there was a 1*^1 named 
the number of whoie foroee, and whose lofty, rugged, narraa^ ^ 
strongpje^tkm, made him superior to aU the ohiefr of ibe^h|l3j|^t 
an^ of most ^ HMustda. At the present ttae W 

V * 
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peeiallyt haring heard of my approach, had done hie best to*’ 
Btrmigthmi his position, and all the malignant rdia of the oountiy 
had gathered round him. Proud of the number of his men and 
soldiers, the height of his darra and abode, he stood firm, 
resolred Upon fighting. On the other hand, I resolred upon 
attacking Bahrdz and conquering the Siwdlik hills. 

Conquest of tite SiwdUk. 

On the 10th Jum&da*l awwal I mounted my horse and drew 
my sword, determined on fighting the infidels of the Siw&lik. 
First I attended to the disposition of my forces. I gave the 
command of the right wing to Prince Pir Muhammad Jahingir 
and Amir Sulatmdn Sh&h; and I placed the left wing under 
Prince Sultdn Husain and Amir Jah&n Shdh. I sent forward 
Shaikh Ndru-d din and Amir Sh&h Malik in command of the 
advance-guard of the centre. When my arrangements were 
complete, we marched, and on approaching the valley, I ordered 
the drums to be beaten, the instruments to be sounded, and the 
war-ciy to be raised, until the hills and valleys echoed with their 
sounds. I proceeded to the mouth of the darra^ where X 
alighted fiwm my horse, wd sent forward my amirs and soldiers. 
They all dismounted, and, girding up their loins, marched forward 
to the conflict, full of resolution and courage. T!h» demon-like 
Hindus were lurking in places of ambush, and attacked my sol¬ 
ders, but these retaliated with showers of arrows, and Mling 
^upon them tnth the sword forced their way into the valley. 
There they ehMsed with them, and^ fighting most bravely they 
ide^htered the enemy with sword, knife, and dagger. 8o many 
fen that ^e blood ran down in streams. The infidel were 
dismayed at the sigM, and took to flight. The holy warri^ 
pursued them, and made heaps of slain. A few Hindus, in a 
wretched plight, wounded and ha^ dead, escaped, and hid them^ 
selves in holes ahd eaves. An Immmise spoil, beyond ah com- 
qmte, in money, goods ei^ejE^ eows and bu^os, hoitu 
the h^ds ^ my iiddk 4 |i^ y A^ j^e Hindu women and . 
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*m the valley were made pneonem. IVheii 1 was fiilly satiafied 
with the defeat of the insdlent infidels of the Siw£lik, and with 
the victoxy I had gained, I returned triumphant, and encamped 
in the same place. This night 1 passed as a guest in the tents 
of Prince PIr Muhammad Jahfingir. 

When morning came I ordered all the plunder that had fidlen 
into the hands of my men to be collected, for I understood that 
some had obtained much and others little, and I had it all fairly 
divided. On that day, the 11 th of the month, I marched and 
joined the heavy baggage. I encamped at the village of Bahraii, 
in the countiy of Miyapdr. Next day I again marched, and 
accomplishing four koSf halted at the village of Shikk Sir. An 
enormous quantity of plunder, goods and articles, prisoners and 
cattle, was now collected together with the heavy baggage, and 
the people of the army were very heavily laden; consequently 
it was difficult to march more tlian four or five koa in a day. 
On the 13th I encamped at the village of Kandar. 

On the following day, the 14th Jumida<l awwal, 1 crossed the 
river Jumna with the baggage, and encamped in another part of 
the Siwilik hills. Here 1 learned that in this part of the Siwilik 
there was a rq/ah of great rank and power, by name Batan 
Sen. His valley (darra) was more lofty and more narrow, and 
his forces more numerous than those olf Bija Bahruz. The 
mountains i^uud are exceedingly lofty, and the jungles and 
woods remarkably thick, so that access to the valley was im* 
possible, except by catting through the jungle. When I under-^ 
stood these facts about Batan Sen, I felt my responsibilities 
a warrior of the Frith, and I was nnwilling that the night should 
pass in ease; so I issued H summons for the attendance of 
asrirt and other officers. When they were all present, I direol^ 
.them to pn^pare their men Ibr battle, and that th^ should eamy 
hatchets and bills, etc,, for clearing away the jungle. I dlmlad 
some riioaniiids of tonfees to be lighted, and the drams el di» 
pavturu to be aounded. So at night 1 mounted my 

I iMbed the I ordered my warriorB to sat 
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the jongUt and make a way through. They ptooeeded to exeente 
my order, and all night long they were oocnpied in olearing a 
passage. I went on to the front, and as morning broke I had 
trayersed twelye ko9 the way that had been pierced throQ|^ 
the jangle. When I emeiged from the jnngle, the dawn ap^ 
pemed, and I alighted from my horse and said my morning 
prayers. Then I again mounted, and on the morning of the 
15th, I fonnd myself between two mountains, one the Stw&Hk 
mountain, the other the Kdka mountain. This 'was the ralley 
($amt), and it was exceedingly strong. The hills on both sides 
raised their heads to the clouds. In the front of this yalley 
B4ja Batan Sen had drawn out his forces, as numerous as ants 
or locusts. There he had taken his stand, prepared for battle 
with an advance-guard, a right wing and left wing, in regular 
martial array. 

As soon as my eye fell upon the dispositions pf Bdja Batan 
Sen, I ordered my warriors to shout their battle-ciy aloud, and 
the drums and other instruments to be sounded. The noise 
reverberated through the hills, and filled the hearts of the infidels 
with dismay and trembling, so that they« wavered. At this 
moment I ordered my forces to make one grand chaige upon the 
infiddUi* At the first onset, the Hindus brake and fled, and my 
victorious soldiers pursued, slashing their swords, klfting many of 
the fugitives, and sending them to hell. Only a few of them 
escaped, wounded and dispirited, and hiding themselves like 
foxes in the woods, thus saved their lives. When the soldiers 
gave up killing the infidels, they Secured great plunder in goods 
valuables, prisoners and cattle. No one cf them had lesa 
one or two hundred cows, and ^ or twenty slaves-^'^be 
other plunder oxceeded aU calculation. On this day, Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jah&ngbr and Amis Sulaim&n Shih, with the 
wing of the amy, and Pijime Bnltdn Husain and Amir Jah^n 
Sh&h, %iih the left wing, tetarned and joined me. > 

drders thegr had parted fim^ilie, and had penetrated the 
an my right and left, M sneoimtered and roated^nNriqr 
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infidels, and had slain great numbers of them, but they had not 
gained so much spoil (as my division). I was satisfied with 
the victory I had won over Satan Sen and his forces, and all 
that he possessed had fidlen into the hands of my soldiers. Day 
came to a close, and I encamped between the two mountains. 
The princes and of the right and left wing, whose way had 
lain through other valleys, came in to me in the evening, which 
was the evening of Friday, the 16th,^ and reported to me their en¬ 
gagements with the enemy, and the men who had distinguished 
themselves by feats of valour. After a night’s rest, on the 
morning of Friday, 1 arose, and after saying my prayers I 
mounted and rode towards the valley of those two mountains, 
intent upon the conquest of the Siwdlik hills. 

Capture of Nagarkot {Kdngra). 

When 1 entered the valley on tliat side of the Siw&lik, infor¬ 
mation was blought to me about the town (shahr) of Nagarkot, 
which is a large and important town of Hindustdn, and situated 
in these mountains. The distance was thirty kosy but the road 
thither lay throughjungles, and over lofty and rugged hills. 
Every rdi and rdga who dwelt in these hills had a large number 
of retiuners. As soon as I learned these facts about Nagarkot 
and the country round, my whole heart was intent upon carrying 
the war against the infidel Hindus of that place, and upon suIh 
dtting the territory. So 1 set spurs to my horse, and wended 
my way thither. 

The left wing of my army, commanded by Amir Jah4n Sh4h, 
had obtained no booty on the previous day, so 1 ordered his 
division to the front to l^^ttle with the infidels, and to capture 
spoil to cmopensate them for the deficiency of the previous 
day. 1 sent S4in Timdr with a party of soldiers forward as 
an advoDce-gUard, and then 1 followed. \t break&st time Sifn 
Tiigfir, the commander of the vanguard, sent to inform me that 
tlier% was a*veiy large force of infidels in front drawn in ofdm^ 

* It toast lie batna ia stflfd tkstihe Mehaiainadan day beglng at iuoaet. , 
hb 80 
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of batt^ I instantly ordered Amir Jabin Sbdh, whom 1 bad * 
sent to the front with the forces of the left wing and the aro^ 
of Ehnr&s&n, to attack the enemy. The amir, m obedience to 
my order, advanced and charged the enemy. At ^e veiy first 
charge the infidels were defeated and pnt to flight. I%e holy 
warriors, sword in hand, dashed among the 'fugitives, and made 
heaps of coipses. Great numbers were slain, and a vast booty in 
goods and valuables, and prisoners and cattle in countless num¬ 
bers, fell into the hands of the victors, who returned triumphant 
and loaded with spoil. 

A horseman belonging to the kmh&n of Amir Shaikh Ndru-d 
din and *Ali Sult&n Tawdohi now came galloping in to inform 
mo that upon my left there was a valley in which an immense 
number of Hindus and gahrs had collected, and were crying out 
for battle. Vast herds of cattle and buffalos were grazing around 
them, in numbers, beyond the reach of the imagim^on. As soon 
as I heard this, I proceeded to the place, and having said my 
mid-day prayers with the congregation on the way, I joined 
Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, and I ordered him, with ’All Snltdn 
Tawdchi, to march with their forces agi^t the enemy. In 
compliance with this order they went boldly forward, and by 
a rapid march came in sight of the infidels. Like a pack of 
hungry shai^-clawed wolves, they fell upon the flock of fox-like 
infidels, and dyed their swords and weapons in the blood of those 
wretches till streams of blood ran down the valley. I went to 
the front fiom the rear, and found the enemy flying on all sides, 
and my braves splashing, their blood upon the ground. A par^ 
of the Hindus fled towards the mountain, and 1 taking a body of 
soldters pursued them up that lofty^jpountain, and pnt them to 
the swo^. After mounting to the summit I halted. Finding 
the spot verdant and the pleasant, I sat mysrif down and 
watched the fighting and the valiant deeds my men wmre per¬ 
forming. I observed thtir conSuet witii my own eyes, and how,, 
they pnt.the infidel Hindus to, the sword. The soldiers eQgf^ged 
f m cpUeoting the hontyr and> caUle, and prisoners. Tl^ espe^ied 
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*a]l calciiUitioii, and they retnined Tiatoiioas and triolkiphaDt. The 
INnnoes and amin and other offiem eame np the mountain to 
meet me* and* to eongratnlate me on the victocy. I had seen 
splendid deeds of valoiiri and I now promoted the performers and 
rewarded them with princely gifts. The enormoos numbers of 
cows and buffalos that had been taken were broi^ht forward, and 
I directed that those who had captured many should giro a few 
to those soldiers who had got no share. Through this order, 
every man, small and great, strong and feeble, obtained a share 
of the spoil. 1 remained till evening on the mountain, and after 
saying evening prayer I came down. I encamped in the valley 
where there were running streams. Several times when 1 en¬ 
camped in these mountains great numbers of monkeys came into 
the camp from the jangles and woods, both by night and day, 
and laid their claws upon whatever they could find to eat, and 
carried it off before the faces of the men. At night th^ stole 
their little articles and curiosities. 

Since the 14th Jum&da-l awwal, when I entered the Siw&lik 
hills, I had fought the enemy several times, I had gained vic¬ 
tories and captured fonts. From that time to the l7th Jumida-l 
ikhir, one month and two days, I had been ongi^ed in fighting, 
slaying, and plundering the miscreant Hindus of those hills, until 
1 arrived at the fort of Jammfi. 1 reckoned that during those 
thirty-two days I had twenty conflicts with the enemy, and 
gained as many victories. 1 captured seyen strong celebrated 
forts belonging to the infidels, which were situated two or three 
Jfios distance apart, and were the jewils and beauties of that 
region. The people of these forts and countries had formerly 
pmd the (poll-tax) to %he Salt4n of Hindust&n; but for a 
long time paet they had grown strong, aud casting off their 
ellegjanee to those sovereigns, they no longer paid the but 
indnlged in aU sorts of opposition. 

One of ^hese eight forts belonged to a chief named ShaiSchay a 
lOlalioir iff Malik Shaikh Kdkar. The people of the fort madO 
seine HusnUnfins who ware direUing amongst them their media* 
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tors, and sent offers of submission and service. Bat I saw looks* 
of deception and treachery in the &ces of the people of the fort. 
When my ministers had settled the amount of the ransom 
money, mid the officers proceeded to collect it, these had people 
evaded payment. On being informed of this, I gave orders that 
all kinds of articles should be taken at a good price instead 
of money and specie (Jim). When this was understood, they 
brought forth all sorts of things and gave them over at a high 
valuation, so it came to pass that all the bows and arrows and 
swords that they possessed were surrendered instead of money. 
I now issued an order that forty of the Hindus of the fort should 
come out to serve Hindd Sh&h, my treasurer. Being of a dis¬ 
obedient rebellious spirit they resisted, paid no respect to my 
order, and even killed some of the Musulmdns who were in the 
fort. Directly I heard this, I gave orders for the amin with 
their respective- forces to advance boldly against the fort. In 
execution of this order all my forces assembled en nmse to storm 
the place. They assailed it on eveiy side, and fixing their 
scaling-ladders they mounted the walls and penetrated to the 
interior. The men of the garrison having been guilty of conduct 
worthy of death, were killed. Two thousand thus perished and 
were sent to hell. The women and'children were made prisoners, 
and the buildings were levelled with the ground. By the fovour 
and grace of God my heart had thus been gratified with the over¬ 
throw of the vile infidels of the Siw&lih. I had subdued their 
strongholds, and there remained no other contumacious rdi or 
rdfa to conquer. 1 inqg^d of the people who were acquidnted 
with this region if there were any more infidels in the vicinity 
against whom I could cany the scourge of holy warfore. 

qf Jammit. 

In answer to my inquiry I was informed that .the castle of 
Jammd was near, that it was connected with the Siw&lik and 
Kdka mountains, and that ihe inhabitants were not submissive 
and obedient to the Baltdns of Hindustdn. These foots being 
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* made known to me, I on the 16th Jam&darl ikhir 802, marched 
fbm the tUIi^ of Mane^r detennined to cany my anns against 
the infidels of Jammd. After marching six koa I encamped at 
the village of B&iht, in the territoiy of Jammfi. 1 sent Amir 
Shaikh Muhammad, son of Amir Aiku-timfir, and some other 
officers, at the bead of a body of horse against the village of 
Bdila. The people in that village confideift in their numbers, in 
the density of the jangle, and in the altitude of the position, had 
placed themselves in ambush in many places along the borders of 
the jangle prepared to give battle and offer resistance. The 
afnira who had gone on in* advance reported these facts to me, 
and asked for permission to attack and defeat the enemy. I 
returned answer that I myself was desirous of sharing in the 
merit of the holy fight, and, therefore, the battle must bo defeiTed 
till the morrow until I should arrive. When my orders reached 
them they postponed operations for that day. On tho next day,, 
the 17th, I marched towards B4ila. When the eyes of the 
enemy fell upon my royal banners, and the cries of my warriors 
sounded in their ears, they wavered and fled, seeking refuge in 
the dense jungles and thickets. 1 directed the amlra in the front 
to advance and seize the mouths of the jungle and woods so that 
the troops might enter the village of B4ila and plunder it in 
security. No man was to enter the jhngle and woods. The 
amira carried out these orders and the soldiers obtained groat 
quantities of grain, sugar, and oil. After that they set fire to 
the housea and destroyed the buildings. 

The same day I advanced fonr koa and then encamped. Uljah 
Timfir Tfinkatir, Fulid Bahfidur, and Zainu>d din whom 1 had 
sent as ambassadors from Bebli to Sh&h Iskandar, king of Kash¬ 
mir, now returned to me with the Sh&h’s envoys, bearing a letter 
from him. I read the letter from beginning to end. It was 
couched in the most respectful terms, the king declaring himself 
to be my humble servant, and stating his intention to follow Id# 
letters and to he honoured by waiting upon me. The ShfilC# 
Mubassaffimi bant the knee, and after offering their hmisdttcdo##, 
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informed me tbat their master had oonie as &r as fhe 'dllage of* 
Jah&s to meet me. 


hkandar, Sing ^ Kashmir, 

I was now inibrmed that MnlliL Ndra-d din* the ambassador 
of Sh6h Iskandar, who had been in attendance upon me, had 
retnmed withont lea*v% to his master at the village of Jabh&n, to 
inform him that my mmisters of finance had determined that 
when he shonld arrive at my conrt there should be demanded 
from him a contribution of 80,000 horses and a he of silver tankas, 
each tanka weighing two and a half mhkdk, Sh&h Iskandar, in 
order to provide for this payment, had returned from Jabh&n to 
Kashmir. When I heard this I called for my financial officers 
and told them that they had put too heavy a burden'on the neck 
of Sh&h Iskandar, that the tax and tribute to be demanded of 
^ every country ought to be in proportion to its income and cultiva¬ 
tion, and that they had exhibited their own ignorance in making 
such a demand. I immediately reassured the ambassador of the 
Sh&h, gave him a robe and presents, and sent him with Mn'ata- 
mad Zainu-d din to his master with a message that he was not to 
consider himself bound by the demand made by my officers, but 
to trust in my royal favour and to return without fear. It was 
then ^e 17th of the month, and when tweoty^<e^t days had 
passed, on the 15th of the month of Rajab, he must come to my 
camp upmi the banks of the Indus. 

At the foot of a mountain in the vimnity of my camp there 
was a flourishing village, and I sent a force to plunder it. When 
they reached it, the Hindus of the place who were numerous, 
assembled to resist, but on the approadi of my fear M upon 
thmr hearte, and they set fire to their houses and fled to the 
mountmns.! My victoiidus soldiare pursued them and slew many 
of them. A large boo^ in and property fidl into our hmids. 
There were two othm' laige vUh^ in the vidnity of this village. 
These also were a huge amount of spoil 

neeuidd. (k tide was wounded. ; 
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' On the 19th I again marched, and came uf ^^porite to the 
eitj of Jammd, and there OKsamped, my royal tents and oauopiee 
bmng set up. The five or six ko8 whieh 1 tiarened in thie 
day's mardi was entirely through a eultifated country; nowhere 
did 1 see any dry (X*^«sAjk) or ifaste (khdli) land, and so in the 
place where I encamped tiiere was no necessity for any man to 
go out into the fields In aearoh of fodder for his horse or camel, 
for there was grain and grass enough between the tents to foed 
the animals. On the next day, the 20th, after resting for the 
night, I again moved with the inten^on of attacking the towu of 
Jammfi. I came into the valley where the source of the river 
of Jamrafi is ntuated, and there I pitched my tents; but I sent 
my army over the river to the foot of a mountain, on the left of 
the town, and to the village of Manu on the right. YIThen my 
forces had secured these positions, the demon-spirited Hindus sent 
off their wives and children from their villages to the tops of the 
monntmns, and they fortified themselves in their village. Their 
rdJOf with his warlike gabra and athletic Hindus, took his post 
in the valley, where they howled like so many jackals. I com¬ 
manded that not a soldier should go towards the mountain, or 
liave anything to do with these gabra, but that they should 
attack and plunder the town of Jammu and the village of Mand. 
Accordingly my forces fell to plundering, and secured an enor¬ 
mous booty in grain, goods of all kinds, and cattle. 1 returned 
victorious to the baggage^ where 1 entered my tents, and passed 
the night in pleasure and rest. 

As soon aa morning broke the drums sounded. I selected 
certain kuaMma whidi I plased under the command of experienced 
vetenm ambra, and 1 intiukted them to go and conceal themselres 
m the joDg^ while 1 maxched away with drums playing. The 
Hindus and gain, viho had fled to the hills in alarm my 
approarii, would then come down from the mountains in fimeied 
seovity, and my tro(^ in ambnsh might fall upon the ini^ 
and out them to pieces. In execution of this order the tmepe 
west and conoealfid tl^^emeeWes, and I mounttog my hone mmH 
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the river of Jamm^, and marched four hos* All this distaiioe 
was through arable land, and a green and fertile eountiy. Z 
encamped on the banks of the Ghin&wa^ on a piece of onltivated 
ground, and set up mj tents with all the baggage around. Some 
horsemen now arrived in haste firom the amirs, whom 1 had left 
in ambush, to inform me that, after 1 had\)arched away, the, 
B&ja of Jammd and other devilish gabra came down confidently 
from the tops of the hills. When they reached the plain the 
amirs rushed suddenly from their ambush upon the infidels, and 
killed a great number of them. A few of them, worn out and 
wounded, had escaped to the jungle and woods. The Zl4ja of 
Jammfi, who was ruler of the country, with fifty JRdoa and 
MdjpiiU had been made prisoners by Daulat Timdr Tdwachi 
Husain Malik Kdchin and others belonging to the Hm&n nf 
Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, and the whole force was co’^Wg up 
with the prisoners. I gave thanks to Almighty God 'ha* t»ie 
enemies of the Muhammadan religion had been smittet v' 

the men of the faith, or had been made prisoners. T 
before, proud of their numbers and confident in the density of the 
jungle and the altitude of the hills, they had raised their cries 
of defiance, and now, by the grace of God, they were prisenem in 
my hands. I immediately gave orders that the fifty prisoners 
should be put in bonds and chains. When my eyes fell upon the 
B&ja of Jammti, who was wounded and a prisoner, fear took 
possession of his heart, and he agreed to pay certain sums of 
mon^ and to become a Musulmdn if \ would spare his life. I 
instantly ordered him to be taught the creed, and he repeated it 
and became a Muhammadan. Among these infidels there hi no 
greater crime and abomination than eating the fiesh of a cow “ 
kiUing a cow, but he ate the flesh in the* company of Musulii^ms. 
When he had thus , been received into the fl>ld of the fidt^l, I 
ordered my surgemis to attfmd to his wounds, and 1 honoured 
him with a robe and royid flivours. , 

1 OMh 411 vm ChituUL It is ooW dUndiMf lad ' 
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* On Uie 23rd Jnin&da-l ikhir I remained stationary, and 
messengers arrived firom Prince Pir Mohammad and Prince 
Biistara and Amir Jahdn Sh&h, whom I had sent some days 
before with a force to L4hor. They brought me the information 
that the princes had arrived at Ldhor upon the busi¬ 

ness on which 1 had sent them. Malik ^haikha Eokhar was 
brother of Nusiat Eokhar, who was formerly governor of L&hor 
on the part of Sult&n Mahmdd of Dehlf. After I had defeated 
his brother Nusrat Shaikhs Eokhar, he had been the drat of all 
the zaminddrs and governors of Hindustan to wait upon me and 
make his submission. From my capture of the city of Dehli till 
my passage of the Jumna he remained in attendance on mo. In 
the middle of the Do&b he asked permission to return home to 
l'4hor. I liad always perceived the signs of hypocrisy upon his 
countenance, and 1 knew well that he had submitted from neces- 
sit;- and was false in his professions. Still he was the first to 
yi'Id, and I was very considerate for his suljects, and whenever 
any zaminddr of that oountiy represented himself to be a depen- 
da. Siiaikha Eokhar, I protected him from the assaults of 
my toilowors, and from pillage and plunder. When I gave him 
permission to leave he proceeded to L4hor, and there forgot his 
protestations of service and devotion, and the duties imposed 
upon him by my ihvour and kindness. 'He kept not the pro¬ 
mises he made when he waited upon me, but when a party of 
my followers, such as Maul&ni ’Abdu-Uah, etc., passed through 
L4hor on their way from Samarkand to join me, he showed them 
no attention, and never asked them why are you come f where 
do yon come from I or, where are you going to ? The dribction 
oif ^aikha Eokhar had becWe clear to me, and 1 had sent the 
princes and mtra to take that ungrateful man prisoner, and to 
levy « Ransom from phe city of L&hor. 

Wh^ I read the letters firom the princes and I 
that in joecurion of my orders they had gone to L&hor, and bii);^: 
^ed the amOipaV,of ransoin to be levied from the 
They had frond l&aiklia Eokhar remiss an 
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Um contribution, and so in eomplianee with my oidm* tiiey had* 
madt him prisonw. They had collected the whole of the xvaom 
and weie eoming np to join me. In mply to their report 1 wrote 
tiut he Shdkha had proved false to his engagement and had 
acted inimieally, his country was to be plundered and he himself 
should be sent in wWiw to my presence. This order 1 sent 
off by the hands of messengers. 

Next day the 24th of the montii, I crossed the river Ohind,^ and 
after a march of four or fivo kos, 1 encamped in a verdant plmn. 
Some messengers now arrived from Prince MIrdn Sh&h in Ksox- 
biuj&n all was leeHJ] On the 25th I again marched. 

There was a river in the way, which 1 crossed over and en¬ 
camped. On this day some of the sick men {za*^(in) were 
drowned in crossing the river, so 1 directed that all my own 
horses and camels should be need for carrying the sick and feeble 
over. On that day all my camp crossed the river, and on the 
same day m^engers arrived from Persia. * * I sent my 
treasurer Hindd Sh&h to Samarkand to announce my retam 
home, and 1 also issued a notification to the princes and imir$ 
of the army, recounting how I had achieved great vktorieB in 
Hindast&n; how I had taken Dehli the capital of the Sult&ns, 
and other cities, towns and renowned fertresses; how by the 
grace of Gk>d I had overran the country mtd the hills, and how 
my men had seonred an immense booty in money and gold, 
jewels and stdh, high-bred horses and elephants, and cattle in 
oennllees numbers. We had returned thus fer, and I had sent off 
messengers to all parts of my dominions to announce my return 
home, so that the princes might come oat to receive me as 
quickly as possible. X now thought it would have been better 
not to have sent the messengers, and that, having left the hsg- 
gage behihd, I should go on in advance. Accordingly, mounting 
my horse 1 crossed the river which lay in my route. On the 
27th I travelled dx itot and encamped on the e^ of a jungle. 
Thi men of my advanee-gnoid hronght me infermation that there 

> ms.; InttiMCUft&bkiittoBfea. 
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* was a bndes near at kutd in w!n<^ there was a large tiger. 

’ Wlien I arrived there my daring Mows sorroonded the brake ^ 
on all sides, and Amir Shukh Kdm-d din quickly sprang forward 
and attacked the beast with his sword and slew it. I^ndly 
praised the prowess of that brave man. 

When I returned foom the hunt Prince Pir Muhammad 
Jahdngir, Prince Bustam, Amir Suloim&n, and Amir Jahfin 
Sh&h returned from L&hor with much wealth and property and 
were received with idl honour. The plunder which they had 
obtmned at L&hor in money, goods, and horses they presented 
to me, and I divided and gave all the goods and effects among the 
amir* and councillors who were in attendanco at the court. * * * 

Ttmiir holds a Court, 

On the same day 1 ordered preparations to be made for holding^ 
a splendid court. * * * After bestowing many rewards, r(foes 
and girdles, swords and quivers upon the amirs and others, I 
ordered that the right and left wings of the m'my should march 
towards home by certain prescribed routes. The saij/ids, and 
"‘ulamdi mad saminddrs, and gentlemen, natives of Hindust&u who 
had joined and accompanied my camp, all received presents and 
tasted of my royal bounty. I then issued orders for them all to 
return home. Khizr Kh&n, who was one of the principal men of 
Hindust&n, had been made prisoner by S&rang, the governor of 
Mult&n, and kept in confinement. But he escaped from prison 
and took refi^fe with Ahodan, governor of Bay&na, who was a 
Musulman and an honest ntui. When I was marching victorions 
through Hindast&n, Khizr Kh&n hastened from Bay&na to wait 
upon me, and 1 received him with honour and kindness and tock 
him into my suite. I now appointed him governor of Mult&a. [and 
defter he&Uwing the umtal tnarks qf honour^ I sent him thither* . 

ffunting qf the Rhinoceros, etc, 

* * 9 On Fridi^ the of the month I again marched, 
after accomplisiiii^ eig^ kae, arrived at the viU^ of JabhiHli, In 
tlm tenitories of KiMftMiilr. 
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Detmption of Kathtnir, 

^ At this stage I made inquiries about the country and city of 
Kashmir from men who were acquainted with it, and from them 
I learJed that ♦ • Kashmir is an incomparable country. « • • 
In the midst of that country there is a very large and populous 
city called Naghaz. The rulers of the country dwell there. The 
buildings of the city are very large and are all of wood, and they 
are four or five stories high. They are very strong and will 
stand for 600 or 700 years. A large river runs through the 
middle of this city,* as large as the Tigris at Baghdad, and the 
city is built upon both sides of it. The source of this river is 
within the limits of Kashmir in a large lake, some parasangs in 
length and breadth, which is called Vir-n&k. The inhabitants 
have cast bridges over the river in nearly thirty places. These 
are constructed of wood, stone, or boats; seven of the largest are 
within the city, and the rest in the environs. When this river 
passes out of the confines of Kashmir, it is named after each 
city by which it passes; as the river of Dand&na, the river of 
Jamd. The river passes on and joins the Ohin&b above Multdn. 
The united waters pass below Mult&n and thei^ join the B4wi. 
The river Biy&h comes down through another part and joins 
them, and the three united rivers frll into the Sind or Indus in 
the neighbourhood of Uch. All these (united) rivers are called 
the Sind or the Panjftb, and this river frUs into the Persian Golf 
near Thatta. ♦ • * 

On the 29th Jum&da-l 4khir, 1^ started from Jid»b4n and 
muxhed five bos and encamped on the banks of the Dand&na. 
There I ordered a number of boate to be collected and a bridge 
to be ibrmed. 1 ordered Amir Sh&h Malik and Jal&lu-l Islam 
to take their post at the head of the bridge and carefully superin- 
* tend the passage of the army. When all the soldiers and bag¬ 
gage had crossed in safety, I also passed over and encamped. 
Next day, the 1st Bqjab, I placed the heavy baggage in chaige 
df e«E^ oMlra, who.w«e to frOow in the rear. Then X started 
the seat of my empire^ h^dkig to travel ^idly. That diiy 
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I accomplished twenty ifcos, and rested at the village of Samhaaty 
in the Jdd mountains. On the 2nd I again started, and travel* ^ 
ling one and a half watch of the day, I reached the Tioinity of the 
fort of Bardja, where I halted for an hour, and after saying noon¬ 
day prayers, I again started, and entering the Ohol-i Jid&li, 1 
continued my coume until, at the time of evening prayer, I 
emerged from the desert, and encamped on the margin of a lake 
which had been filled by the rains of the rainy season. On the 
3rd I again set off, and at breakfast time reached the banks of the 
Indus. I had sent orders to Pir *Ali Salandoz, and other amirs 
who had charge of this territory, to construct a strong bridge of 
timber and boats over the river. They had executed my orders, 
and I passed over the bridge immediately. 1 ordered Amir 
AIl4h>d4d to guard the bridge for the transit of the forces and 
baggage which were coming up. I halted by the river till noon¬ 
day prayer, which T said in public; then I again started, and 
travelled ten kos more before halting for the night. On the 3rd 1 
marched again, and, travelling rapidly, 1 reached the fort of B&nu, 
and there encamped. * • • 
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09 

SHARAFU-D DfN, YAZDf. 

“The Book of Victory by MaQl&ii& Sharafu-d din *Ali Yazdi, 
who died A.D. 1446. This work, which Mirkhond declares to 
surpass oTeiything that had up to his time enlightened the world 
in the department of history, is a very partial biography of 
Timdr, written a.d. 1424. It is interspersed with &bles, and is 
well known to the Orientalists of Europe by the accurate French 
translation of M. Petis de la Croix {Eiatoire de l^mitr Bec^ 
Paris, 1722, 4 toIs. 12mo.), which is one of Gibbon’s chief 
sources respecting this hero. 

The translation of M. Petis de la Croix does not contain the 
seo(nid and third parts of the Zqfar~f€dmai nor does it contain 
the supplement of the original written by T&ju-d din Salmini, 
who continued the history to the time of Sh&h Rukh, a.d. 1410; 
and as the Ze^ar^ndtna does not commenee till the twenty-fifth 
year of Tlmfiris age, the translation is by no means to be ecm- 
sidered a complete Uography, more esperially as it is an abridged 
rather.than a ftdl Torsion of the original. The t^nch vernion 
was translated into English by J. Darby in 1723. There is 
also'an Italian translation by BraduttL 

[As stated in the foregomg notice of the Malfiadt-d ZIMH, 
the 2k^ar-n&nui is based upon that autobiography, and so fiur as 
the expedition to India is .concerned, it is merely a polished ie« 
production of that work. This may be seen on a oomparmon 
; of the following Extracts with "Uiose which precede this from the 
Thukri, are th^ that the Extracts 
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•which follow mightdispeased with. But the Zqfar^ndma 
enjoys suidi a high reputation, and has been so largely used and 
quoted as an anthoiity hy writers, both in the East and in 
Europe, that it cannot be passed over in a comprehensive woric 
like the present, 

[The translation has been made by the editor, and he has had 
the use of four MSS. belonging to the Library of the India Office. 

In one of these (No. 985), the work has been stripped of much of 
its florid and redundant ornament—in ikct, it has been subjected to 
a treatment closely resembling that which Petis de la Oroix found ^ 
to be necessary in i^ing his French translation. This abridged 
MS. does not appear to give any account of the writer by whom 
it was prepared, but the following extract of a letter to Sir 
H. Elliot flom the late Professor Duncan Forbes in all pro* 
bability refers to this same work. Another curiosity (in the 
British Museum) connected with Timdr is a very plain and 
sensible paraphrase of the Zqfar-ndma, done, by command of 
Jah&ngir, by ’Abdu-s Satt&r K&sim in the city of Ajmir, a.b. 
1024 (1617 A.D.). The doer of the thing says very sensibly in 
his introduction that Yazdfs book is very flowery and pedantic, 
written in the *%hdraH mumhxy&m^ which wo may felicitously 
translate the Jedediah Gleishbotham style, which he, 'Abduls 
Satt&r aforesaid, improves marvellously by leaving out all Arabic 
and Persian verses that are not to the point, and enriching 
the narrative from other sources.'^ The editor has, in general 
followed tMs Ids., but he has constantly referred to the other ** 
copies, and hts occasionally introduced from them names mid 
passages whidi seemed worthy of notice.]^ 

uf 

EXTRACTS. 

(km6 qf TimAr*» Inmsum of Hindmt&n. 

Timdr, the invinmble and world-conquering, had given to ^ 
Prince Pir Muhammad J^&ngir the provinces of Kundna, 

1 A tnaibtioii ef part of die by Uiyor Holiings, wsi priAMf ^ 

the Ddilt Anbwolei^ lewpl, 1^, bet 1 bare not aeon ti—En. 
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Bakalin, Kdbul, Ghazni, and Eandahir, 4 Rth alt thehr dep«n-« 
deneies as far as the confines of India. The prinoe aoeordingly 
took possession of these territories, and ruled 'vrith jnstiee and 
liberality. Under the orders of the Emperor he collected the' 
troops of his prorinoes, and marched forth to conquer other 
countries with a large army and valiant chiefii. * * * He plun¬ 
dered the Aghanis of the Eok-i Sulaim&n, and crossing the 
river Indus he took the town of Uch by storm. Prom thence 
he marched to Mult&n and laid siege to it. Multkn at that time 
was governed by Sdrang, older brother of Mallu £hdu. After 
the death of Sult&n Firoz Sh&h these two brothers raised his 
grandson Sult4n Mahmud to the throne, and seized upon the 
government of Hindustan. Mallu remained at Dehli in attend¬ 
ance on the Sttltdn, and S&rang had taken possession of Multan. 
The prince's forces having invested Multin, they every day made 
two vigorous assaults. The intelligence of these proceedings 
being carried to Timdr was tho cause of his going to Hindust&n. 
Just at that time he had resolved to assemble forces from all his 
dominions, and to march against China,^ with the intent of de¬ 
stroying the idol temples, and of raising mosques in their places. 
He had previously heard that the stai^rds of the faith of 
Isl4m had been raised in Dehli and other places, and that its 
profession of faith was impressed upon the coins, but that the 
country in general was polluted by the inhabitants being infidels 
and idolaters. Impelled by the desire of waging a religious war, 
he resolved to march against Multdn and Dehli. He consulted 
with his nobles and chiefe, and riiey concurred Hb the propriety 
of making the invasion. 

In the m(mth of Bajab, 800 h. (March 1398 a.d.), nearly cor- 
reeponding to the year of the Leopard, he began his march towards 
Hindust&n, with an army as numerous as the leaves of the trees. 

* * * Whmi he arrived at Indar&b, the chiefe of that country came 
and oast themselves at his feet, saying that they were Musuhn&ns, 
and that the infidel Kators and Siyah-poshes exacted sums of 
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•money every year ae tribute from them; and in de&nlt of pay- 
meat^ the infidele slew the men, and made their women and 
children prisoners. Their statements kindled the rager of the v 
omperor» and he resolved to suppress these infidels. * * * He 
arrived at Eh&wak, and ordered the fort of that place, which was 
in ruins, .to be repaired. The soldiers and many of the amirs 
left their horses there, and ascended the mountun of Eator on 
foot. * * * The infidels of this country are tall, stout, and 
vigorona* They generally go about naked. Their chiefs are 
called ’lldfi and 'TTddshd.' They have a very peculiar language, 
different from Persian, Turki, and Hindi. Most of them know 
no language but their own. If men of the neighbourhood had 
not mixed with them, and learned their language so as to be 
able to interpret, no one would know anything about this lan¬ 
guage. • ♦ * After three days* continuous fighting Tim dr's 
troops prevailed, and the enemy sued for quarter. Timdr sent 
to them Ak Sult&n, proposing that if they would surrender and 
become Musulm&ns, he would spare their lives and property, and 
confirm them in the possession of their country. When they 
were informed of these terms by means of interpreters they, on 
the fourth day, hastened with Ak Sult&n to the court of Timur, 
made their profession of the faith, and with tears offered excuses 
for their conduct. They declared themselves to be his slaves, 
and ready to obey .his commands. Timur, in his kingly gene- 
rosity, gave them robes and dismissed them. When night came 
on, these black-hearted renegades made an attack upon Amir 
Sh&h Malik. Some few of tiiem, wounded and maimed, escaped, 
but 160 of them were taken prisonei’S, and were despatched to 
hell with the sword. The whole army of Isl&m then ascended 
the mountain and put all the men to the sword, and carried 
off the women and children. On the summit of the mountain 
pyramids Were Imilt with ^e heads of these infidels, who had 
never bowed their heads in adoration of QodL An aooouni 

1 TldiiunwkvNjoirdtaUf writtoahitwoofihdMBS., and iheysgteewttli^ 
xeadiigf of Feik fe la OnKx« 
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of ihe victoi^ wu engmed upon stone, with the dale ofe 
the month Bfunaz&n 800 h., together ^th the dste used in ihe 
elocnlity. • • • 

Postage of the Indus. 

Timdr mardbed from Bdnd, and on the 8th Mnharram he 
reached the hanks of the Indus, at the place where Snltin 
Jahda-d din Khw4rizm Sh&h flying from Ohangiz Khdn oast 
himself into the rirer and swam oeer. Ohangiz Kh&n did not 
pass the river, hut halted there and then returned. Timdr gave 
orders for the construction of a bridge over the river. The work 
was immediately commenced, and in the course of two days a 
safe bridge constructed of three-legged trestles (eih-pdgah) and 
boats was completed. ♦ • • 

On Monday, 12th Muharrain 801 H. (24th S^t. 1898), 
crossed the river with his army and encamped on the bordeis of 
the Ohol,^ which is a large desert, called in books of history the 
Ohol-i Jalili in consequence of Sult&n Jal&lu-d din's escape 
thither. The rdfr and chiefs of the Jdd mountain came respeot- 
fhlly to pay homage to Timdr and make presents. Some time 
before this Amir Bustam Taghi Buk4 Birl&s, under the orders 
of Timdr had marched towards Mult&n. He passed near the 
mountmn of J dd and remaiued there some days. Th^ rdk had 
then ^earefnlly attended upon him and had sopplied him with 
provisions. This was the reason why Timtir now treated them 
with such fiivour. They returned home happy and lull of joy. 

Contest with Shahdbu-din Muhardh Shdh TamtmL 

Shab4bn-d din was ruler of an island* on the banks of the 
river Jamd. He was rich and had numerous Iblkwen and 
eoldi««, by means of which he was disringaished above the Pdii 
of Hind. When the Prince Pir Muhamniad Jahangir arrived 
m the vicinity of Mttltin he came in mtd prid homage. He was 

* u iritiid a bead 

M idik aklce. lAS inn«W flwerj (i^m^ 
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* nerved atbong t}i« adherents x)i the prinee and was treated with 
|i;reat kmdness. For some time he remained in attendance on 
the prinee, bat after a while he obtained^ leave of absence and' 
returned to his government. He was deluded hy the devil, and 
being puffed Up with pride of the strengtii of his place and the 
river, he set himself in opposition. When the army had crossed 
and was encamped on the banks of the Jamd, this revolt wa| 
communicated to Tim dr. He then ordered Amir Shaikh Ndm-d 
din to march with his t&mdn against the island, and to extermi¬ 
nate rile whole band of rebels. When the Amir arrived near tlie 
island, he found that Shah&bu-d din had dug a deep ditch and 
had raised l?igh walls as means of defence. There was a large 
lake there, but the assailants plunged instantly into the water* 
ftsd kindled the flames of war. A fierce conflict followed which 
lasted till night, and the assailants then retired to take rest. 
Daring the night Shalidbu-d din fell upon the camp of the 
besiegers with 10,000 men and a groat fight took place. Amir 
Shaikh Ndru-d din met the attack with a det|rmined resistance, 
and the assailants being disheartened by this vigour fell back 
dispirited. Some of them cast themselves into the water and 
with difficulty brought the ship of life to the shore of safety. 

Timdr« then came up with his army and encamped near^the 
island. Shah&bu-d din by a prudent precaution had kept 300 
boats ready for such an emergency. When he retreated beaten 
frmn his night attack upon the besiegers be embarked with hia 
ffirnUy and followers in the boats, and proceeded down the Jamd 
towards XJch, which is one of the towns of Hind. Amir Shaikh 
Kdfu-d din, under the orders of the emperor, pursued them 
wirii his victorious forces along the banks of the river, and 
IdUed a good number of them. On his return Timdr bestowed 
rewards and honours upon those who had fought so valiantly 
and had been wounded in repulsing the night attack. When 
Shab^bu^d din came hear Multdn, the Prinee Pir Mnhamufad 
and Amir Sulairoda Shih with their detachment opposed hi| 
progrsBS and eat of the fugitives to pieces. Shirii4bn-4 
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din oast his wife and children into the river and with great 
diflScuIty brought them half-dead to land. Tim dr sent Sl^ 
Malik into the jungle#in pursuit of the fugitives. He killed a 
great many of them and their allies, and returned laden with 
booty and with boats full of corn to the royal* camp. The 
Emperor marched from thence, and in five or six days arrived on 
the banks of the Chinawa^ (Chindb) where that river unites with 
the Jamd. He encamped near the fori of Tulambi, and ordered 
a bridge to be thrown across the river. It was finished in three 
days. 

'Conquest of the Fort of Tuhmhi. , . , 

Timdr passed over the bridge with his army and pitched his 
camp on the bank of the river near the town. The malike and 
rdie of the place with the saiyide and learned men came forth to 
wait upon the emperor. They paid their homdge and were well 
received. On the 1st Safar 801 h. in the plain of Tulambi the 
officers and ministers being assembled a ransom of two lacs was 
demanded from thf inhabitants of the city, but orders were given 
that the saiyids and learned Musulmdns should be exempted 
from payment. The collectors busied themselves in the work of 
collection, but the whole was not realized, when a large division 
of the army arrived in great want of grain and provismns. The 
royal order was given that they were' to take grain wherever 
they found it. With savage ffielings the soldiers entered the 
town on the pretext of seeking for grain, and a great calamity 
fell upon it. They set fire to the houses and plundered whatever 
they could lay their hands dn. The city was pillaged, and 
no houses escaped excepting those of the saiyids and learned 
Musulm&ns. 

Timur was now informed that a party of the chiefs of Tulambi 
who had formerly submitted to Prince Pir Muhammad had 
broken out into revolt and open violence. This greatly incentod 
him, and he sent Sh&h Malik and Shaikh Muhammad .Aiku-tamdr 
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* -with their i&mdnt to chaetise these revolters. These ekiefe ac¬ 
cordingly entered the jangles and killed about 2,000 of them. 
Then they retamed laden with booty to the royal oatnp. On 
the 8th Sa&r the army i^n took to the march and pitched 
their camp near J&l, upon the By&h rirer, opposite the town of 
Sh6h-naw6z. 

March agaimt Nuttrai Kitkati {Klwhkar). 

While encamped on the river the emperor was informed that 
Nusrat Kdkari, brother of Shaikha Kukari with 2,000 men had 
constructed a strong river fortress (titd-khdna^faxim) on the 
banks of the river and was there posted. Tfmdr instantly 
marched against him with a strong force. The right wing he 
placed under the command of .Amir Shaikh Ndru-d din and 
Amir Allah-dad; and the left under Amir Shdh Malik and 
Amir Shaikh Muhammad Aikd-tamur. Ali Sult&n Tawdchi at 
the head of the infantry, marched with the centre in battle array. 
Nusrat Kdkari with great presumption and ignorance had col¬ 
lected a force of 1,000 Indian warriors, anddiad drawn them up 
to meet Timur on the banks of a lake.‘ Ali Sult&n Tawdchi 
attacked them with his in&ntry of Kliur&s&n, and after several 
assaults he overthrew them and put them to flight. Shaikh 
Ndru-d din and Allah>ddd pursued the fugitives and slew many 
of them. He who bore the name of Nusrat (victory) could not 
save himself from this disaster, but went to hell with many of 
his followers. The soldiers secured great booty, and they set 
fire to tite hous^ of the enemy. On the 10th Safar the army 
marched by a difiicult road to Shdh*nawdz through mud and 
dirt. This is a considerable village where huge stores of grain 
were flrand. The men (uurifd off all they could, and under the 
royal command set fire to what was left, so that it might not 
benefit the infidels, from thence the army marched to the river 
Biydh, and encamped opposite to the village of Janjin,* where 

Om US. »Kun.” **X<a’* 
it fluty poaoUf Iw tlM BMiit of s titer. 
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the baggage waa collected. Here an opportonitji of croasii^ vm * 
found, and Timdr aviuliiig himself of this advantage, ordered 
his forces to cross the river. 

0 

Artival of Prince Pir Mukammadffim MuUdn. 

It has already been recorded how Prince Pir Mohammad had 
besieged Mult&n, and how his forces were assaulting the place 
twice daily. The contest hud lasted six months. Provmons 
had become so scarce in the place that not a dog or a cat was 
left, and the inhabitants being compelled to abandon the place, 
the prince had obtained possession of the country. He imme¬ 
diately sent a despatch of this victory to the royal camp. At 
this time heavy rains came on and lasted for several days, it 
being the season which in Hindustan is called the Bareh-hdi, 
This caused a great mortality among the men ai^d homes of the 
prince, and so he entered the city with all his forces. The chiefs 
and rulers of this country of Hind who had made their sub¬ 
mission, now cono(^ved ideas of throwing off the yoke. They 
killed the governors of several places, and the soldiers being 
dismounted were unable to move against them. This gave the 
prince great annoyance, and he was a prey to constant anxiety, 
when the news of the emperor's approach struck dismay into the 
hearts of the enemy. ^ 

The prince being thus delivered from his difdculty proceeded 
with his officers and followers to the royal camp. On the 14th 
Safhr he reached the camp on the banks of the Bi^&, when the 
emperor reoaived him honourably and affectionately.'* * * On 
the 15th Saffir the emperor crossed the fiiydh, and encamped 
under the lort of Jaojdn. There he remained four days. Burinig 
these days all the men of the army crossed, some in boats and 
some by swimming, and net one individual was lost. * * * An 
the soldiers of the prinee had lost their horses in the rainy seascm, 
and through the hardahipt of the campaign had been reduced to 
tide on bollocks and to walki ^ omperor presented ihe4 with 
thi^ Umnsand homHn Th# loyal army then marchod from 





* Jamjftn Co BaittwH ; Mi iilie l^lsi H proceeded to Aewto, where H 
Meted one day, end then marched to Jahw&l. ^ 

The ehieh of Dib&lpdr had prerioiialj made thw enbm&eioB 
to Pjnbowe Pir Muhammad, who sent Mus&fir K&buU, with a 
thenaand moa, to aet as governor of the place. When the army 
of the prtnee was reduced by the effeeta of the rainy season, the 
men of that place, combming with the eoldiers of Ffros Sh6h, 
put Mus&fir and Ins thousand men to death. Upon the iutelli- 
gence of the emperorVi progress to Mult&n and Dehli reaching 
this neighbonchood, all men iVom the highest to the lowest were 
in Ihe greatest consternation. Fearing for their lives they 
abandoned all else, and fled to the ibrt of Bhatnfr. At Jahw&l 
the emperor left Amir ShAh Malik and Danlat Timdr Taw&ehi 
with the baggage, with orders to proceed by way of Dib&lpdr, 
and to join him at SAm&na, near Dehli. He set off with 
10,000 men, and by forced marches hastened to Ajodhan, which 
he reached early in .the morning of the 24th Safor. Previous to 
this Shaikh Munawwar and Shaikh Sa'd, both men of evil cha¬ 
racter, had seduced the people of this place from their allegiance, 
and had incited them 40 leave their qountry. Some of them 
went off with Shaikh Sa’d to Bhatnir, and others accompanied 
Shmkh Munawwa^to Dehli. But the Saiyids and learned 
MosnlmAns of the place had heard of'the kindness of Timdr, 
amd resolved to remain patiently at home, and await the course 
of events, ^s soon as they were informed of his arrival they 
went to wait upon him, and were received with great fevour. 
Timdr appointed ManlAnA NAaimHl din 'Umar and Muhammad, 
son of IB^w&ja Muhammad Shah&b, to be governors of the town, 
and enjoined them not allow the saiyids and learned Mil* 
haminadaxiB to he hurt by the people of the army. 

Capiitre qf oify waih {shahr^band^) and the fort ^ BheMt* 
Mrtermmation qf the inhabiiatUs qf thai 

Tiievlbft <f( Bhatnfr wae extoemely strong, and was oclidmilei, 
aeone of thoftronn^ in Hind. It is situated for 

!IM 4|1a€n|s a nsiB^ and ttauaUtsd h 
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road on the right hand, and it is snrronnded hy the desert ef * 
ChoL m^r fifty or a hundred hoB round there is no ^ter. The 
inhamtahts obtain iheir water from a large lake at the gate elf 
the city which is filled in the rainy season. No foreign army 
had ever penetrated thither, nor had any sovereign of India ever 
led his forces to that place. So the inhabitants of Dib&lpdr, 
Ajodhan, and other places fled thither for refuge from the in¬ 
vading army. A very large number of people thus assembled 
t^ere, so much so that the city would not contain them, and 
carts and vehicles with large quantities of goods and fiimiture 
had been left outside in the vicinity of the fort. On the 2dth 
Safar, Timdr reached Ajodhan, and paid a visit to the shrine of 
Shaikh Farid Shakar-ganj. From thence be started for Bhatnir, 
and crossing the river,^ he arrived at Kh&lis-kotali, two hot from 
Ajodhan, and fifty from Bhatnir. Three kos is equal to one 
legal/arsuM or parmang, 

Timfir said his mid-day prayers at Eh61is-kotali, and then 
mounting he travelled the remainder of the day and the whole of 
the night without resting, thus accomplishing this long distance 
in one march. On th^ next day, at breakftst time, he was 
within sight of Bhatnir. The drums were beaten and the shouts 
of the warriors rent the air. All that was outside of the city 
was plundered. The prince of that country and city was called 
B&o Ddl Ohand,* B&a being a Hindi word meaning brave 
He had h large number of soldiers, and the whole 
neighbourhood vas under his command. He used to levy tolls 
from travelleis, nor could meichants mid. caravans escape from 

^ Fnoob vendoa sap, be "oroMed the river of Deae,** end there ia anffirient 

‘WanMri Atr tbit in the IdSS., so tvo of which agree. The troe readsig ei^peen to be 
** M *• be the river; ** bnt the word rid (river) is written nbM 

ridad end ridL** Two of the lt8S., and. both thore of &e MaIJitdt-i Ttmitri, 
inaert the negative, and any «a lieA **did not eroea the river," wfaidi 

was evidently the readii^ of Petis de In Oxoix*s HB.; bnt thie ia sumifeatly wtoaigj> aa 
the Gharm nuu between and Xotalt Mr. Chapman, in his travlafion ti 

the (p. 421 Mjprd),r«i4 aiidtrattriited|t,^*pmiai 0 g 

vhyBndimah!" hot this KaotWmadiiglherivSr," 

thoQgh, as abim idMcaveiL riaghfive it eeatiiBl^ 





* his ezaetioQS. Wb^ Timikr approached the city tlie i2do, ooo- 
fideat m the strength of his ihrtress and the numher of his 
followers would not submit. The army was at ones brought up, 
and fiercely attacked the city both on the right and on the left. 
At the first assault the walls of the city were taken and many 
Hindds were slain. Qreat booty fell into the hands of the 
soldiers. The officers l^iding on their men with axes and pikes 
advanced to attack the ibrt. B&o Ddl Ghand, with his brave 
Indian warriors, drew up ready for combat at the gate of ^e 
fort. Amir Sulalmdn and other intrepid officers of the titmdn 
of Sh&h Bukh went forward sword in hand and fought most 
valiantly. The fort was on the point of being taken when fear 
and despair fell upon the heart of Ddl Ghand, and he sent out a 
miyid to beg an armistice for that day, promising to eome out 
on the day following and make bis submission to Timdr. The 
emperor, relying on the promise brought by the sotyuf, a 
descendant of the Prophet, granted the demand. He withdrew 
his men from the walls, put a stop to the fighting, and went ont 
to his tents. When the next day came Bdo Ddl Ghand failed 
to keep his promise, and orders were given that each amir should 
sap the wall in front of his position. They set diligently about 
the work, and bravely persevered, although fire and stones, fund 
darts and arrows were rained down npon them from the top of 
the walls. When B&o Ddl Ghand and the chiefs of his party 
beheld these proceedings they were filled with dismay. They 
came to the tops of the bastions, and with cries and lameDta- 
tions called aloud for mercy. They acknowledged their fault 
and admitted they had done wrong in not submitting to the 
emperor, but they begged Ins forgiveness. He was gracioiudy 
plMsed to grant their petition. On the same day the Sdo sent 
out hit son and his deputy with splendid presents and valuable 
offerings. Timdr gave the yonng man a robe of value, a awor^- 
beU» etc., and sent him back to his father. Next day Bde XMl 
Cffiaud, being encouraged by this kindness and genemal^ ef 
Timdr, came out of ^e fort accompanied by Shaildi Sa''dtt-d <&i 
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oil the 138th Sa&rf and thioarii^ himketf i^np^lpl' 
ground b^bie the rojal tent) he preBonted eevetel &Mi 
and three Arab henee with golden eaddfes. T(mdr jjiiiiddhid^ 
aeeepied these preeente, tnd in return gare him gidd|||jiiDhrmd#ed 
rohes, ete. A large bodj of people from msnj jpm of India, 
eepecjaHy from Dibilpdr and Ajodhan, had’ tiinn refhge th«Fe 
from the ums of the conqueror, so Amiir^ Sulidstdii fihidi and 
Amir Allah-ddd were careful to guard gate. On the imct 
d» th^ brought out to the royal caiinp the strangers who had 
twn refuge in the town. F|i>e hundred men belon^ng to 
Bib&lpdr, who had taken p^ % the murder of Mus&6r Kdbuli 


Bib&lpdr, who had taken ^ the murder of Mus&6r Kdbuli 
and of a thousand ot^ serrants of Prince Pir Muhammad, 
were put to deathip ^^iation. Their wives and children were 
made sUva^ ^ ^E^veral men of Ajodhan also had deserted the 
Timur, and had fled frr security to Bhatnfr. 4ome 
wibese were brought to punishment, pthpiv Jiaremade prisoners, 


,i'M» 




h,^l>iother of E&o Ddl C9iand, and his hon, when 


they saw Timor’s severity towmds the guilty, being filled 
with terror, lost their judgment. On the Ist Eabi*u4 awwal, 
although Ddl Gbaud was in Timdr^s camp, they closed the gates 
of the oity, and opened the gates of sorrow and trouble^r ihmr 
selves. The wrath of Timdr was kindled; ho ordered his aol- 
dters to i^n invest the place, and to carry on th^r mining and 
Boaling Iterations. The men set zealously aBbut the work, and 
the besihged soon perceived that there was no hope for them, 
and that it was uselras to stmg^ against their fiite. The 
brother and son of the Sdo went forth humbly from the town, 
and hast^ed to east themselves upon the earth before Tlmfir, 
and implore his men^. They gave up the keys of the town to 
the servants 'of the emperor. On the find of the mimth Amir 
ShatMi Nfim-d din and Amir Allah44d went into the oitf to 
receive the ransom moiii^, but IhS evil^mhided rdli nsdsfod' 


^yment of the tribute^: l^ve trsfe in riie city pafo« afo| ;. 
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w1m> te( tbemselfii w oppoaito sod made opm iwist* 
Timdr heard of this he uwoed a stiitigeni order to 
hii ntoillja at^taok the tot, eod pat the ocenpaats to the eword. 
The<J|plw^L«M^ eoaled the phwe by Bieane ladders 
and ropes, gabrs set fire to the j^aoe, aod east their wiyes 
and ehildren inuNha fire a&d oonsamed them. A party of them 
who called themselhM Mosalmins, oat off Ahe heads of thto 
wives end children lil^ many sheep. The two parties then 
joined and prepared to a^%sperate resistance. They were veiy 
namerous, and veiy re8olateSiii|d savage. According to com¬ 
mand the soldiers entered the c^^K^jaad shooting their war ciy 
ftll upon the defendera. A de8perate^i|)i^ot ensued, and many 
of the Bsaiulants were slain and many wouM|^ Amir ShyV h 
Ndru-d din had entered the city on foot, BWordmtoj|^tofifbt 
with the infidels. He was surrounded by a number 
and was in imminent danger, when Aux&n Maaid Baghd&df a^ 
Firoz Sistdni rushed to the reseue, and 
the infiddis they rescued him firom his peril 
&voared our arms. Ten thousand of the infidels were slain, the 



houses were set on fire, and the whole place was destroyed. 
Notiring was left but a ftw heaps of ashes. The gold and silver, « 
ai^d horaeaand spoil of every sort that fell into the hands of the 
oapton was by order of Timfir divided among the soldiers. He 
solaced the wounded by his royal munifieenoe, and he showed 
great toour and lilterality to Anadn Mazid and Firoz, who had 
rescued Abir Hfim-d din at the risk of their own lives. 


Marek qf 7%m&r against oth$r cities o/lndia^ and supprmion qf 

\ the /ats. 

After the deetruerion of the town of Bhatnir the air 
ptfiloted by the pntreQring bodiee of slain, so ou the 4tb ef ? 
the monUi Ttoto etdmred his army to march a^unet othar plaeei ^ 
of India. Haring adeaneed fenrteen ito, it reached a plaee eeBed: 

of tiu reeorvoir), uid there encnmpeA : 
ibe fith It igaihi a^ came to the fiui <ff Ftoeah, tom 
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whentM H proceeded on the same day to the town of SfltsntL' 
The inhalntants of this town were for the most part infidels and 
kept pigs, whose flesh they ate. On hearing of the approMh of 
Timfir they took to flight. A detachment was sent in pursuit, 
which orertook them and put many of them to the sword, and 
plundered the property which they had earned off. The detach¬ 
ment returned si^ to camp with its plunder, all except 'Adil 
Farr&sh who was killed in the fight. Timur rested one day at 
Sarsuti and on the following day marched eighteen T:o» to Fath- 
db&d where he encamped. The inhabitants of this place had also 
abandoned their homes and fled towards the desert. Th^ were 
pursued by a party of our men who OYortook them, killed many 
of them, and plundered their goods. On the 7th of the month 
Timfir marched by the fort of Rajab-ndr and came to the fort of 
Ahrdni where he pitched his camp. This place did not contain 
any men of sufficient shnse and intelligence to come out and 
secure protection by making their submission, so, some of the 
inhabitants were killed and others were made prisoners. The 
soldiers set fire to the fort, plundered the houses, and carried off 
the grain. Not a house was left standing. 

On the following day the army marched into the desert to a 
village called Toh&na. A body of the people called Jots had 
made themselves masters of this neighbourhood and for a Icmg 
time had committed depredations on the roads. They had cast 
aside all the restraints of religion, plundering the caravans and 
merdiants with violence and murder. When they heard of the 
advance of Timor's victorious host to Hindustan, they fled into 
the deserts and into ymigles filled with sugar-canes (nai-^Aoiar), 
Orders were issued !ffir pursuiug them, and Amir Tokal Hindd 
Karkarra,^ and Mauldni Ndsiru-d din wme sent in commmid of 
the detachment. They penetrated the jungles and klUed SCO of 
them, and having taken many prisoners they returned with the 
cattle and other i^ioil to %0 royal oan^. 

‘ The %kel Mn of flloda Karicans,** leeeiaNIp. 439. 
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March the Jot ^pbbm. ) 

■ One of Ttn^r’a chief ol^ects was to break np tbe bands of 
robbers and to make the roads seenre. On the dth of the month 
he le^ Tohina, uid he sent on Amir Sulaim&n Shdh with the 
bag[gage and with the plunder that had been collected towards 
$6m&na. On the same day he himself passed the fort of Mung 
towards Sdm&na and encamped. From this place he made a 
rapid march against the retreats of the Jata in the deserts and 
jungleSf and falling upon these wild demon-like men he put 2,000 
of them to the sword, their wives and children he took captive, 
and their cattle and effects he plundered. He thus delivered 
the country from the fear of these robbers which liad so long 
oppressed it. 

Ill that neighbourhood there was a party of distinguished 
caiyidc who had taken up their abode in a certain village and 
sustained tlie honour of their religion. They came full of hope 
and confidence to wait on Timur who received them kindly and 
bestowing on them his princely bounty, he gave them a governor 
to protect them from the violence of soldiers. 

On the 10th Babru-1 awwal Amir Sulainidn marched with the 
baggage from the vicinity of Mung to the neighbourhood of . 

He halted for the night and on the 11th reached the 
river Khagar. Timur who had made a forced march against the 
JaU rejoined the army on the banks of the Khagar which m 
near S&m&na. He rested there four days awaiting the arrival of 
the heavy baggage. On the 15tb he marched from thence and 
halted at tlie bridge {/hi) of Kfibila.^ Here he was joined by the 
princas and nobles of the left wing of his army whom he had sent 
by miothflv route flirough the valley {murgh-%dr) of Kfibul by the 
ordmary-cbad to India. Whenever in their march they canm to 
a hostile town or fort they subdued and plundered it. Th^, new 
rejoined the. imperial standard. On the 16th Timfir marched, 

» Vw. •JKttpila,” Kswila.** The Malfiadt, (p. 430 $t^d) »yi, TMoe 

•nd Petti'de la have SCbili, thongb in the latter it is somewhat dh|g^ SI 
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•Dd ero«sqd ilie bridge %f Kdbila. The beavy baggage ant ibe ^ 
remainder of the army coming np iirom Dibilpdr under 
Malik, here joined the main army. On the 1?th Tiindr halt^ 
but on the 18tb he marched from the bridge of Edbtlai and 
having marched five koSf axrived at the bridge of Yakrd# wbMe 
he rested. On the 19th he marched to the town of Ealtal. The 
distance between Kaital and S&m^na is seventeen Aws, ue,, five 
legal fartakhi and two miles.* 

Array and March of the Army. 


When the princes and amire of the mrmy who had under the 
imperial command marched by different routes, had all joined the 
imperial standards, every officer of the right and 1^ wing was 
ordered to his own post. The Princes Pir Muhammad, Bustam, 
and Sulum&n Shih with several amirs, were placed over the 
right. Sult&n Mahmdd Eh4n, the Princes Ehalil Sult&n, and 
Sultan Husiun with amirs were in command of the left. In the 
centre were the timndns of Allah-d&d, of’Ali Sult&n Taw&chi, and 
of other amirs, A march of six standard/arsoibAs and two miles 
towards Dehli was made. On the 22nd they arrived at the Ibrt 
of Asaadi, seven kos from Kaital. The inhabitants of Sim&na, 
and Aaandi who were mostly fire-worshippers, burned their 
houses and fled to Delhi, so that none of them were met with. 
On the 2drd they marched from Asandi and arrived at the 
fort of Tughlikpdr, six kos distant. The infideU. of thm place 
brionged to the religion of the Magi {sanawiya) whose eyes had 
never been en%htened with the rays of the true religip*. la the 
beli^ of these pet^ie there are two gods, one called Yasdah the 
other Ahi^tnan whom'tiiey typify by light and da rkn es s . They, 
snppoM ail good to pnmeed from the one and all evil ftumJbe 
other. The people of this place who were also called Sifimi had'' 
left it empty' and fled, ^e scddiers set fire to the place and 
reduced it to ashes. . > 


i "tUfMuxt •*/U MMnr 
« » Ttas fiageh 

'C ;'v, ■ 
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On tiie iitii the anny anivedi at ^e^town of Panipat, a & 
tance of twelre Aoe from Tn^ikp&r. The inhabitanli of th» 
place alao had taken flight and not a aoul waa frond there. In 
the frrt there teas a atore of wheat more than 10»000 heavy eaniA 
in weight or 160,000 of the legal or atandard man, Thia waa 
given to the aoldiera. (hi the ^th Timdr marehe<| aix ko9 from 
that place and encamped on the river of Panipat. On the 26th the 
anUrs pat on their aqnonr ready for battle. On the 27ih the 
order waa given frr the generals of the right wing to proceed to 
Jah&n-nom&i, a building erected by Firoz Shdh on a hill two 
fartakhi from Dehli. The river Jumna rana at the foot of thia 
hill. They accordingly ravaged the cotintiy from the village of 
Kanhi-gazin to Jahdn-numii. The people were killed or made 
prisoners and great booty waa carried off to tbe camp. 

On the 29th Timdr passed the Jumna near the village of 
Palla and marched towards the frrt of Loni which ia in a great 
pasture country. This fort is situated in the dodb between tbe 
riven Jumna and Halin. Tbe latter is a laige canal whidi Sultdn 
Sb&h brought from the river K&lmi, and it joins the river Jumna 
nepr Firoz&b&d. Amir Jah&n Shih, Amir Sh&h Malik, and 
Amir AU&h-d&d under Tiipdr's orden, advanced to the frot of 
the hill of Jahdn-nam&. Maimun Maishdm the oommandant 
of the fort, unmindful of Tirndr'a strengtlf, would not capitulate, 
but prepared to offer resistance. As soon as Tlmdr approached, 
a wise and venerable old man came out and surrendered, but the 
other inhabitants who were gabrs and servants of MaM KMo is 
their folly* asd presumption resolved to defimd the place. The 
Boldime were immediately CHTdenad to ilfrest the fort «id to take 
it by minmg the walls. ^CheyacoordiDgly commenced sapping 
m vmioin pbees, asd towards evening they took it. The gatra 
had piovioQsly aet 'flre to thrir hxttam in the fort and had 
burnt them with their wives and ehildren. Timdr rasahiril 
outside of tlm fort that night. On the last day of 
he gata^ardeia that anoh of the aerraots of Nankar Khfri ditt «tf 
the inhihitanti of the place aa were Muha mm ad ana 
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and thai all the rest, gabrs and infidels, should he |mmuc 4 
under the sword of IsUm. All the inhabitants of the place were 
plundered except the miyidH who had been glorified with the light 
of the fikith. The fert was burnt and laid waste. 

On the Ist Babi’a4 &khir, Timur mounted his horse and. 
leaving the fi>rt of Loni he went forth to reconnoitre. He pro« 
ceeded to the river Jumna near Jah&n-numfii, and carefully 
examined the fords. He then retumed^to the camp, and as 
Dehli was near he held a council with the princes and nobles as 
to the manner of besieging it. The decision arrived at was that 
plenty of grain and fodder should first be provided for the supply 
of the army and that th4n the siege should be entered upon. In 
pursuance of this plan Amir Sulaim&n Shah, Amir Jahin Shiyh, 
and others were sent out to plunder the environs of Dehl! and 
bring in corn. On the following day he determined to pay a 
visit to the palace of Jah&n-numdi. He set out with 700 
men clad in armour, and passing the river Jumna he carefully 
examined the palace. Firoz Sh&h had given to the place the 
name of Jahfin«num£i by inspiration as it was to become illus¬ 
trious by the visit of the Sovereign of the world. ^ 

After inspecting the place he looked around to discover the 
ground most suitable for a battle-field. *Ali Sult4n Tawfichi and 

<9 

Junaid Bfii^uldai who had marched with the advance-guard new 
retnmed; the former brought in Muhammad Salaf, and the 
latter another person as prisoners. After qaesrioning*tbom 
Muharmnad Salaf was put to death. At this juncture Mfdlfi 
Sih&n was descried vnth 4^000 horse, 5,000 in&ntry, and tw^ty- 
seven idephants issuing Ifrom the groves near the city. They 
drew hear, and Timfir passed over the river to his eainp. The 
advance-guard of Ihe. army, 300 men, under the command of 
Saiyid Shwija and SSub&shar met said attached them, leading 
t^em to the ride of tiie river where a warm conflict took j^aoe, 
Timi^ ordered S^ak Bah& da r and AI14h-d4d to support Satyid 
> Khwfija. They crossed the ri?er wirii the utmost orieifty,^ and 
joining thrir comiadoh the miemy with ihoveri 
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• of snrovi. When the enemy msv the boMneee tad Tigotr of 
theif tesaiUiite, they eonld not hold their ground, bat broke tnd 
fled at the first charge* Saiyid Khw&ja pursned tad killed many 
of them. In the flight a war elephutt fell down and died { an 
inddent from which wise men drew an aoguiy of viotoiy. 

a 

Meuvh to the eaet of Loni-^Maaeaore o/Smdu pmomen. 

On the Srd Bdd*a-t siai Timfir marched firom Jdita-nnm&i, 
tad pitched hie camp to the eastward of Loni. All the princes 
and amire who had been engaged in different expeditions assem¬ 
bled here under the royd banner [and harat^ued them <m 
the operatione of ioar\. 

On the same day Amir Jahdn Sh&h and other amire repre¬ 
sented to Timdr that from the time he crossed the Indus a 
handled thousand Hindu prisoners, more or less, had been taken, 
and that these gabre and idol-worshippers were kept in the camp. 
It was to be feared that in the day of battle with the forces of 
Dehli they might join the enemy. This opinion was confirmed 
by the joy which the prisoners had exhibited when MaUd Khin 
marched against the imperial forces at Jah&n>nam41. Timdr 
considered the point, and deeming the adrice of his officers to be 
wise, he gave ordmrs for all the Hindu prisoners to be put to 
death. Ereiy one who neglected to conjply with this command 
was to be executed, and his wires, children, and goods were to 
become the pn^erty of the informer. In pursuance of this order 
100,000 infidel Hindus were put to the sword. Maul&ni 
N4siru-d din, a most distinguished ecclesiastic, had fifteen 
Hindus in his train, and ho who had \ 1 e 7 er caused a sheep to 
be slaughtered was obliged to hare these fifteen Hindus killed* 
Timdr also iSMied an order that one man out of erery ten ahondd^ 
be left in cmnp to guard the wires and children of ^ ^ptsooenb 
and the capiutod cattle. .. 

On the same day Timdr resoWed npon marching to 
and settUig off after mid-day prayer he encamped on the hanha 
of the Juinna. The astrologen and eootheayen disputed whfo 

» IS 
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eaci^ other as to whether the etara and presages were i&fOi^ahle., 
Timur placed no reliance on their predictions, bnt put fais trust 
in God, without whose pleasure nothing happens. Next mom* 
ing, after praymrs, he took the hol^ book and opened it for a fM. 
The Terse which came out was &Tourable to his enterprise. 
Trusting in|hi8 omen he crossed the river Jumna, and encaiuped 
on the other side on the 6th BabiVs sdni. The soldiers by 
way of precaution intrenched thdir camp, which was near a little 
hill called Pushta-bihdli, and they fenced it in with branches of 
trees and palisades. In front of the ditch they frstened buffidos 
together by their feet and necks, and in8i4e the fence they raised 
pent-houses ihhamha). 

Battle with the Sultdn of Hindmidn. 

On the 7th Babi’n-s s4ni Timur settled the array of his army. 
Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir, Amfr Y4dg&r Birlis, and 
others, were placed over the right wing. Prince Sultan Husain, 
Prince Khalil Salt4n, Amir Jah4n Shih, and others, had com¬ 
mand of the left wing. The van-guard was placed undmr the 
command of Prince Rustam, Amir Shaikh Kdru-d din, and 
others. Timdr himself commanded the centre. In this order, 
full of spirits and courage, the soldiers marched to the battle field. 

The enemy also came out in battle array. The centre was 
under Sult&n Mahmud, grandson of Sult4n Firoz Shib, and 
Mallfi Kh&n. The right was commanded by Tsghi BUi4n, Mir 
AU Hauja, and others, and the left by Malik Mu’inn^ din, 
Malik Hfini, and others. The enemy’s army consisted of 13,000 
veteran hotfemen and 40,000 in&ntiy, with all the aj^fianeeB 
of wah> Thus they advanced to the field of batU«. ' 1%e 
enemy’s great relkmoo was on his enormous mx ele^i^tsi, 130 
in number, tniey ware covered with armour, and on ^h^ badks 
was a kind of littw or cage, in which cross-bow men and disons 
throwers were conned. Sharp poisoned points were fimteaiad 
firmly to thrir tusks* Bocket-men {takhehrffgm) and griRDade- 
toiowers by their sides. ^ 



JMthoQgh the txafy of Timi&r was weak eompsred with thii 
In^aii annj, still his soldiers did not rate th»f enemy vary 
highly. Bat althoogh they had ifought in many a hattle» and 
oYerthrown many an enemy, 4hey had never before encountered 
elephmits. They had heard by report that the bodies of these 
elephants were so hard that no weapon would piero^ them; that 
they could tear up strong trees with the wind {bdd) of their 
trunks; that they could knock down strong houses with the 
pressure of their sides; and that in battle they could lift horse 
and horseman from the ground with their dragon-like trunk and 
raise them in the air. Exaggerations like these had raised ap¬ 
prehensions in the hearts of the soldiers. When Timdr pro¬ 
ceeded to appoint the places for the various officers of the Court, 
he, in his princely kindness, asked the learned doctors of the 
Law who accompanied the army in this invasion where he shonld 
place them. They, terrified with the stories they had heard of 
the elephants, answered: “ In the same place as the ladies and 
women.” 

When Timur perceived this terror and alann of his followers, 
to allay their fears he directed that they should fix palisades, 
and dig a trench in front of the army. In front of these he 
ordered buffalos to be placed side by side, and fostened firmly 
together by the neck and feet with leather thongs. He had 
strong iron claws made and given to the infontry, who were 
ordered to throw them on the ground in front of the elephants. 
Maiil&n& Shah&bu-d din J4mi has celebrated these devices m 
oM of his odes. Heaven was always fovourable to Timdr, and 
now gave him success without using any of these stratagemi^ 
He had on horseback as^ded an eminence between the two 
cnhnis, and examined all abound. When he saw the op{M»i^ 
forces h^ihli^iled from his'^horse, and turning the foce of sup- 
pliehtion to heaven he offered his prayers, and begged for viehMy 
ov«r las enemy. It was not long before a sign was gpvea 
aeoeptilpoe of tiiis prayer. While Timur was offering lus 
to heaven, it came into tbs minds of Amir Shaikh 

' ■' ‘ f 
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•sd the other offioen in conunand of the iran-gnerd, if 
Timdr leiit a remfiiroeme&t to the right wing and to the advaoee 
gnard it woold be a enre presage of vietorj. When Timdr had 
finished ins prayer, he sent Salt&n ’Ah Taw&cM esid others from 
the centre to the support of the right wing, and another party to 
the support of the Tan-gaard. These moreroents cheered up ^ 
spirits and strengthened the courage of the men. Th^ drew 
their swords and mshed fearlessly on the «temy. The el^hants 
of mighty form and craven epijit ran off, and Timfer thus ob> 
tabled the victory. 

The van-guard under Sdnjafc Bah&dur and other officers, 
when they saw the enemy advanciug agunst the right wing, 
placed themselves in ambosh, and when the advance-guard of 
the en«ny had paesed by, they rushed out in their rear with 
swords drawn and arms uplifted, and m one charge killed mom 
than 500 of them. On the right wing the Prince Pir Muham¬ 
mad having advanced his men charged the enemy. He was 
supported by Amir Sulaim&n Shdh, and aided by fortune he 
used his swords upon the elephants.' The men of the right wing 
with one accord advanced against the left of the enemy, which 
placed its reliance on the bravery of Taghi Kb&n, and drove it 
back as finr as the JJoss-t Khd»^ wbidi is a wide and deep well, 
one of the works of FIroz Sh6h. The left wing, under Frinoe 
Sttltfin Husain and others, charged with each feiroe and bravery 
the enemy's right wing under Malik Mn'ina^d din, riiat it was 
broken, and Amir Jahfin Sh5h pursued its scattered fttgitives to 
the very gates of 1)^1. The centre of Ihe enemy suf^ited by 
the elephants advanced to attacdc in good order, but Prinoe 
Bui^taui and his csad^utors met them and made a stoat resis- 
tanee. The various oflieerB broo^t thsir men into action and 
cut their way to the elephants. Tl^ kfiiled the.driveis, wounded 
the tranks cff the animals arith swords and arrows, and despahdied 
them. 

> F«m dels Orem Im femilbw dsftet of tiw depliiim^ tot Ife aeeoani li 
luit to to SnsAisssy eae wm |Mtr HSS. 1 tort oasi. 
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* Th» MUdkri of IiidiA foagbA hn^al^ Sht their lives, but tlie 
frail insect cannot oontend vitli the lagUig wind, nor ^e freble 
deer against the fierce lion, so th^ were compeUed to take to 
flight. Soltfin Mahmdd Kh4n, ilfiaUd £h4n, and those who fled 
with theso, entei^ the <dty and closed the gates. Prince Khalil 
Saltin, of the right wing, notwithstanding his yonth, attacked 
one of the monster elephants, cut down his driver, and led the 
animal, as a hosbandman drives a baflalo in the plough, to Timdr. 

When by the fiivour of Gbd the enemy was defeated and put 
to flight, Timdr advanced to the gate of Pehli. He carefully 
examined ^e walls and bastions of that noble city, and then 
returned to the Satu-i KMm. This is a reservoir constructed by 
Bttltfin Firoz Shfih, so large that an arrow cannot be shot from 
one side to the other. It is filled by the rain in the rainy season, 
and the people of Dehli obtain water from it all the year round. 
The tomb of Firoz Shfih is by its side. Timfir encamped tliere 
and the princes and nobles and officers wuted upon him and 
offered congratulations upon the victory. They then prmsed the 
bravery and reported the valiant exploits performed by the 
princes and officers. Timfir on hearing these reports was moved 
to tears, and gave thanks to God who had distinguished him 
above other monarchs by granting hkn such valiant sons and 
sneh fiiithftil servants. * * *■ 

Fliffki 8uUdn MahmAd and MdUU Khdn. Ck^iure 

After iheir defrat, Solt&i Mahmfid and Malifi Eh&n went to. 
DehU andrepetfted of the course th^ had pursued and of the radw 
nem they had displayed. But repentance aftm a disaster is ef im 
a^aiU tesoureii but ftij^t left. So in the darknesa oC 
ilm nij|ht Snlt4n Mjahmfid kit the dty the pd/t of Hauzi^iial 
end Siaflfi Khfln by the Baraka gad», both of which ate to 
south of tbo'^sih&n'fMuiih. They fled into the dessrt, 

. wf» ii^rmed of 4heir flight he sent Ajnfr Sa*id aiid 
^ Tkese offit^ eaptiured 1 ^ 

tiyes and seeu^ a Jfgft fao^ They m naxk priiqiij^ 
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Malld Kh&n's sons, Saif Kh&n entitled Malik Shaifu-d dint ^d ' 
KhadM&d. On the same ereniiig orders were given to Allah* 
d&d and other officers to take possession of the gates of oitj 
and to prevent the escape of any one. 

On the 8th Babra-s skni, Timdr hoisted his victorions on 
the walls of Behli. He then went to the gate of the VM^n wd 
took his seat in the 'Tdgdh. This gate is one of the gates of 
Jahdn-pan&h and opens towards the Bauz-i Khdss. There he 
held his court; and the saiyida^ the Mzh^ the nobles and die great 
men who were in the city, hastened to pay their homage to him. 
FazlU'llah Balkhi, deputy of Malld Khdn, with all the officers of 
the diwdn^ proceeded to make their submission. The the 

'ulamd^ and the shaikha sought for protection tluDUgh the inter- 
vention of the princes and officers. Prince Pir Muhammad, 
Amir Sulaimkn Sh&h, Amir Jahdn Sh&h, and others interceded 
for them in due season, and gained their object. The st^dard of 
victory was z|ised and drums were beaten and music played to 
proclaim the conquest to the skies. A poet also wrote scmie lines 
eontaining the date of the victory,—8th Babi*u-s s4ni, 801 
(Dec. irth, 1398). 

The elephants and rhinoceroses were brought ffirth with their 
trappings and paraded before the emperor. The elephants all m 
token of submission bowed their heads to the ground and raisin a 
cry altogether as if thej were asking for quarter. There were 
120 war elephants captured, and on the return home of the army 
some were sent to different parts of the empire ibr the use cf the 
princes, and the others were sent to Samaricand. * « * Mauldna' 
Nitsim-d din was ordered to go with othm* learned doctdrs and 
great into ihe mosque on the Sabbath, and proclaim the 
name of the S&hib-kiida Amir Timdr'GiiigdB in the 


the same way as the name ^ Fl^ l^fth and other. Snhfiw 
been prochdmed. , 

On the 10^ of the a number of soldiers eolieeti^ it the 
pte of Dridi and thiiblaibitants. When ^ditir heatd 
of this he direoled aoaiie to put a st<^ to it ^ k 
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* vn» the diTine ploMore to rain the oity and to punish tho inhid>it* 
ants, and that was brought about in this way. The wife of 
dahdn Malik *Agb4 and other ladies went into the oity to see the 
pjdaee of the Thonsand Columns (JBas(^*ni/4n), which Malik Janni 
had built in the Jahdn-pon&h. The offioeni of the Treasury had 
also gone there to ooUeet the ransom money. Sereral thousand 
soldiers, with ordmrs for grain and sugar, had proceeded to the oity. 
An order had been issued for the officers to arrest every nobleman 
who had fought against Timdr and had fled to the city, and in 
execution of this order they were scattered about the city. When 
parties and bands of soldiers were going about the city, numbers 
of Hindus and in the cities of Dehli, Siri, Jah4n-pan4h, 
and Old Dehli, seeing the violence of the soldiors,^ took up arms 
and assaulted them. Many of the infidels set fire to their goods 
and effects, and threw themselves, their wives and children, into 
the flames. The soldiers grew more eager for plunder and de¬ 
struction. Notwithstanding the boldness and the struggles of 
the Hindus, the officers in charge kept the gates doled, and would 
not allow any more soldiers to enter the city, lest it should be 
sacked. But on that Friday night there were about 16,000 men 
in the city who were engaged from early eve till morning in 
plundering and burning the houses. In many places the impure 
infidel gabrs made resistance. In the morning tho soldiers who 
were outside, being unable to control themselves, went to the city 
and raised a great disturbance. On that Sunday, the 17th of the 
month, theft whole placed was pillaged, and several palaces in 
Jah4n-pan4h and Siri were destroyed. On the 18th the like 
plundering went on. Every soldier obtained more than twenty 
persons as slaves, and aome brought as many as fifty or a 
hnadrad men, women, and chUdren as slaves out of the 
Tim other plunder and spoils were immense, gems md jewds d 
all sorts, rubies, diamonds, stuffii and fiftbrics of all kinds, vases 
and Teasels of gold and silver, sums of money in 'ofo*! tankMfUiaik 
other 'coins beyond all computation. Most of the woman wlm 
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yren iQiide fqriflooeni wore bracelete of ^Id or silTer on Uidr ^ 
wrists and legs and Taloable rings npon their toes. Medioines and 
perfumes and unguents, and the like, of these no one took any 
notice. On the 19th of the month Old Oehli was thoun^t 0^ 
for many infidel Hindus had fled thither and taken refhge in the 
great mosque, where they prepared to defend themselFos. Amir 
Sb&h Malik and ’All Sultan Tawdchi, with 500 trusty men, 
proceeded against them, and flailing upon them with the sword 
xiespatched them to hell. High towers were built with the heads 
of the Hindus, and their bodies became the food of ravenous beasts 
and birds. On the same day all Old Hehll was plundered. Such 
of the inhabitants as had escaped alive were made prisoners. 
For several days in succession the prisoners were brought out of 
the city, and every amir of a tAmdn or kushim took a party of 
them under his command. Severe! thouse^nd craftsmen and 
mechanics were brought out of the ciiy, and under the command 
of Timur some were divided among the princes, amirs, and '« 
who had assilfced in the conquest, and some were reserved for 
those who were muntoining the royal authority in other parts. 
Timdr had formed the design of building a MayuH jam* in 
Samwkandfhis capital, and he now gave orders that all the stone- 
masons should be reserved for that pious work. * * * 

The three cities mentioned are thus desmibed-^-Slri is 
rounded by a round wall. Old Dehli by a s^ilar w^, but 
huger. From the wall of Sir! on the nmrth-eastto the wallof 
Old jDehli on Uie south-west, a wall has been ereet^ on both 
sides, and the space between is called Jahin^panMi. It is 
laigsr thpn Old Dehli. Three gates of Slri open towards Jahin- 
panih and four towards the open eoun^. Of Old Dehli five 
gates open into Jahfin-pan&b and thirteen^ to the outride, dabln* 
pan&h has thirteen gates* six to the north-east and leven to the 
south-west, making in all thirty gates to these three dries known 
by the eommon name of Dehli. . ^' 

^ S<o. in two 1IB8., Iwt liM sembwd flw gfUM d OH Ikbtt ii wAgifmtitla 
'^oibwtwo. giUMd OUli^ wara 

IttittinsdiWysdfldsvMmrfoitdiitliOd liw^uwddMecniiste. 
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Thn&t mar^i»§Jhm DM to ^thir plam tn SindmMn. 

Tfnttir raniftm^d at DeUl fifteen days, and then raanhed out to 
oonqaer other places in India, and to put down idolaters and rebels. 
When he iras about to depart he directed that all the saiyids 
and idahf and doctors and ^onld assemble in the great 

mosque of Jah&n-panfih, and he appointed one of his own officers 
to be tl^etr keeper and prevent their being molested by the 
soldiers of the army. On the 22nd Babi'u-l ikhir, 801, in the 
morning, Timdr began his march and proceeded three koi to 
Firos4b4d. He halted there for an hour ip view the beauties of 
the place. He then went to the mosque of Firoz&b4d, which is 
buil* of hewn stone, on the banks o? the Jumna, and there per¬ 
formed his deyotions, after which he mounted his horse and went 
oUbSioe of the town. 


Aiyid Shamsu-d din Turmuzi and 'Al&u-d din, deputy of 
Sh.i1i\ Kdkari, whom he sent as envoys to the city of Kdpila, 
no' returned, and reported that the prince of that place, 
riahitdur liihir, had made bis submission, and would come in 
E, i..e Friday to pay his respects. Timfir encamped beyond 
Jah&n'num&i, near Wazir&bdd. There his envoys presented to 
him two white parrots, which had been smit by Bahfidur Nih&r. 
These two parrots survived ftom the time of SuHfin Tughlik 
Shfih, and had often exhibited their powers of speech in the 
assemblies of kings. Timdr considered this offering as very 
auspicious, and graciously accepted it. The distance from Dehtt 
to Wksirdbdd is six koa. On the 2drd he marched from Wfwiiv 
&b4d, and, crossing the Jumna, he proceeded six Asm to the village 
of Mdddla. On tike 24th he marched six hw, and encunped «t 
Sidah. Hmre Bah&dur Ni|i4r and hia son, Kidtfiah,^ arrived with 
tribute and preamita. They were admitted to an andienee when 
they paid their homi^, and were ttsnted with ffivonr. On ^ 
26th he made a ^y*a mandi to Bdghpat, six dee distatit. 0$ ' 
the next &y Im proceeded to the village of Aadr, winch ia aftaite^,. 


Imfcwaainkwo rivnca. add ‘Aeam encamned. 
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Capitm of ihe Fort of Mirat, 

The fort of Mirat was one of the moot fimoos in India. On 
the 26th Babi*u-1 dkhir Timdr sent Bustam Taghi Amir 

Shfih Malik, and Allah-d&d from As&r to the gates of that fort. 
On the 27th those officers reported that lly&s Agh&ni and his 
son, Maul&n4 Ahmad Th&nes^, with a gahr named Safi^ and a 
body of gahri^ had fortified themselves in the place and had 
raised the standard of resistance, boasting that Tarmsharin 
Kh&n had attacked the fort, but was unable to take it. This 
defiance greatly incenaed Timfir, especially the reference to the 
fiiiluro of Tarmsharin Khdij^ On the same day, after mid-day 
prayer, he mounted his horse, and, taking with him 10,000 men, 
he marched rapidly to Mirat. That night he halted midway, 
and on the following day, the 29th, in the afternoon, he arrived 
at Mirat. He immediately issued orders to the commmiders of 
regiments that each should begin mining the wall in front of his 
position, and when night came on it was found that an extent 
of ten to fifteen gaz had been sapped under each bastion and wall. 
The gabra perceived this, and were so frightened that they lost 
all courage and ceased to defend themselves. Next day Amir 
Altah-d&d, with his regiment of KiteUtw^ called ** the faithful,** 
advanced to the gate of the fort, shouting the ciy of victory. 
One of his followers, named Sar&i, son of Kalandar, a brave 
young fellow, first raised a scaling ladder against the batdements 
and mounted the wall. Other brave men Allowed him. They 
soon to^ llyfis Aghfini and his smt Thfinesari, the commanders 
of ^e fi>rt, and, putUng ropes round thdr necks, brought them 
to Timfir. Saffi, the gabr, one of the diieffi of the fbrt, was 
m the engagement, and was puhi^ed by the ire he hi 
error adored.* Next day, the remaining were brought out 

* AinbecfTsfls. 

9 SkH. Effirt,iaIik61oinr7,TiAlnp^rtftt9aiitMapMWgefirontli0 2UI<^ 
«i‘^iupra«iiia^bejosddiqmtathrttlwaaavw«fin-woii%^ 
it dni?ed du«^ or inhraet^. fnm fits os* bofon w, ud dmo is ae jnistsWiw its, 
woids. Tiiadr, b kit siilaliiAgaiid^ liiMr odk bt eun^a 

tMtt “laia^ibgsiNnd.'' 
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and pat to the eword* Their edtee and ^ildroa were made 
■laves. By the imperial order fire was then placed in the mines 
and the baationa, and the walla were thrown down and levelled 
with the g^nnd. * * * Thus the fort which Tarmsharin Kh6n 
had fidled to oaptoie had been taken by a detachment of the im¬ 
perial army at the first assanlt. * « * 

Battles mth the Oabrs on the Ganges, 

Timdr having reduced Ae fort of Blirat on the 1st Jam&da>l 
awwal, gave orders for Amir Jah4n Sh&h to march with the left 
wing of the army {^inst the upper parts of the river Jumna, 
to plunder the country and vex tht infidels. He accordingly 
set off with all speed, and his baggage was sent after him, under 
Amir Shiukh Ndru^d din, with orders to proceed along the river 
Sar&'Sd. Timdr himself marched towards the Ganges, fourteen 
koe distant from Mirat. On his march he was joined by Amir 
Sulaimdn Shdh. Eesolved upon carrying the war against the 
gabrs of those parte, he proceeded six kos^ and rested for the 
night at a village called Mansura. Early in the morning of the 
2nd, he agmn set off towards the Ganges, and at sunrise reached 
a village called Pirozpur. He marched three koe along the 
bank, seeking a place to cross. At breakfast time the place of 
transit was found, but there was no ford offering an easy passage. 
Some hftrsemen passed over by swimming. Timiir was about to 
cross in the same way, but the amirs who were present fell upon 
their knees and represented that Prince Pir Muhammad and 
Amir Sulaimdn Shah had passed the river with the right wing 

of Shat«fli<d dte thon ong^t only bo rewudsA ** * riietorioal flonririi, and dMioiigii 
attboeqaant lariten bwra copied t)|Mi ia esniMt, they are too vegae to be depend 
on. Ia Tindc** Kemrin, hoveMr (h^rd p. 481), then is s mnoh moto ptooise 
shrteHwna when the faiiMd* wo not oriy ooUed Hre^vonhippon, bat thrir Ua^ are 
dflocribod; nd this psnwgo is Nprodoeed in I3ie ^oge 494, eiwrd). 

Bat, to there being fliO'Vonhiiweii in this pwt of laitta 

inlteai^tdii^ tiWreweio iiifMs3s,and so^Mosttlmla intoleiuee and eoB^^ 
aado sQ gein. Tbss it ms eaqr ibr one mm to osB tiie Shriu isiwl 

by tern fair or sWuHri in o looee genersl wqr, mmAsg aoMlf 

mnolfcm aafi-lfanhate, sad ftv motbor to ondsntaad fhoio tinns ia 4lMi|t tCMi 
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of the amy near Pirozp6r. It would therefore he better fer hie 
mi^eety to remun. for a day on that aide of Uie river. Timdr 
consented to this proposal, hut gave orders that some brave men 
should cross. Saiyid Khwija, and several other bold men be- 
longmg to the division of Prince Shih Bukh, according^ crossed. 
Timdr then marched two hot on the bank of the river and en¬ 
camped. On the 3rd he marched towards Tughlikpdr, which is 
situated on the upper part of the Gsaffes, at twenty ko9 distance. 
When he had made fifteen koB a repoff was brought in that there 
was a Hindu force assembled by the side of the river. He then 
directed Amir Mubfishir, *Alf Sult&n, and other chieft to march 
against them with 6,000 horse, while he went on to Tughlikpfir. 
As he proceeded he was taken ill suddenly, and a swelling rose 
in his arm. The doctors and attendants exerted themsrives to 
alleviate the malady. 

While be was ixuthis condition intelligence was brought that 
a large body of gahra vna coming on the river in forty-eight 
boats. When he heard this, the prospect of fighting against the 
infidris made him forget his malady. He mounted his horse, 
and, with a thousand of his guards, went to the bank of the 
river. When they caught sight of the enemy some of Timur’s 
brave followers, heedless of their own safety, threw riiemselves 
into the river and swam to engi^ the enemy. Othos kept up 
a dtschaige of arrows against the enemy from t)ie busks dt the 
river, who^ in th^ir ignorance, did nothing but put their 
riiields ever their heads and discharge arrows in return. The 
body men who' had entered the river on horselmek and swam 
off to the boats now reached them, and grappling the sides with 
their hands they hoarded them. Having thus taken meat cf 
the hoata they put the umn to the sword^ and made prisoners of 
the women and ohildfeiu With Ihe captured boats they made 
^e best of thrir way to tha rsmaining boa^ ten' in ntuifoer. 
These the enemy lashed together >in the nuddle of the ami 
prepared for renstaneu imr men ragaged them^ and da> 
' spatohed all the infidris either %lth their arrows on their 

^ One eapraiigft’**two*'<mlj. 
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nHikM three AHaeke upwe the JSnemy In wm Dny. 

Aft BOOH ftft Tlmdr hod dofeftited these boats on the Ganges, he 
Idfi the river and marohed to Tughlikpdr, where he meamped. 
On the same night, the 4th of the month of Jurndda*! awwal, two 
persons arrived from Amir AUah-did, Biyisid KdoMn and 
Altdn BakshT, commanders of the advance-guard, bringing 
intelligence that they had found a good ford and had crossed 
the Ganges. There the^ had found a large body of the 
enemy, confident in numbers, and prepared to fight, under the 
command of a leader named Mub&rak Eh&n. As soon as 
Tintdr heard this, he resolved to march against the infidels, 
and, before break of day, he mounted his horse, and crossed 
the river with a thousand horsemen. After marching a Acs he 
halted for the morning prayer, and his men harnessed on their 
cuirasses, in readiness to encounter the enemy. As they ap¬ 
proached, they found Muhammad Kh&n, with 10,000 men, horse 
and foot, drawn up in battle array, ready for the fight, with 
drums beating mid banners fiying. 

Timur perceived that the foe, the en«nies of religion, were 
numerous and bold, while his own frllowers were few. The two 
wings of the army were fisr away, and there was no help for 
it but to put his trust in God and fight bravely. While he was 
thus in anxiety, 5,000 horse belonging, to the timdm of Prince 
6h4h Bukh, who had crossed the river with Saiyid Ehwija 
and Jah&n Midik, now came up and joined him, as if by ar¬ 
rangement. Such was the special mercy of God. Timfir first 
offered his thaid[8givings. Then he ordered Amir Sh&h Malik 
and Amir Allidi-did to attack the enemy with a thousand horse¬ 
men of his guard, and to^ do so without any fear of their numbm^ 
and strehgth. These without hesiti^ion, drawing their 

swords and placing themselves at the head of their tbousuid tneh» 
ruriied towards the enemy. This bold charge filled Mub&nik 
Ehin and the enemy with fiw, so that th^ turned and 
without waiting for the attack, j^iey made for the jua^'lmt 
our men pursued tiiem and killed a great number, and 
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in th«r viveB and children ae prisoners, as well as Tast spofl in 
cattle. * 

Timdr halted there for a little while, but intelligence was socm 
brought to him that there was a large body of assembled in 
the valley of Kdpila,^ on the banks of the Ganges. He set off 
thither immediately with 500 men, leaving the lest of the army 
occupied in securing the spoil. When they approached the valley 
of Kdpila, they perceived a large body of the enemy. Amir Sh&h 
Malik and ’AU Sultdn Taw&chi, notwithstanding their scanty 
followers, charged the enemy boldly sword in hand and cat many 
of them down, so that, notwithstanding the superior numbers of 
the enemy, they were defeated and put to flight, and large booty 
was found. While the men were engaged in securing the spoiL 
Timdr was left with only a hundred of his guards, when an 
oflleer of the gahn^ by name Malik Shaikha, with a hundred* 
men, horse and fbot, made a charge upon him. Timdr faced his 
assailant and hastened to meet him, but when they were about 
an arrow’s flight apart, one of the soldiers, without having well 
ascertained what he asserted, told Timur that it was Shaikh 
Kuharl, one of his faithful adherents, who was advancing to meet 
him. Timdr consequently turned back towards, the hill The 
gabr Shaikha then cut down several of the soldiers, and Timflr, 
perceiving this, turned against his enemy. Shaikha was wounded 
in the belly with an arrow and cut down with a sword. He was 
then bound with a cord and brought into the presence of Timdr, 
who wished to interrogate him, but he died before he could r^ly. 

Intdligence was now brought that about two distant, in the 
valley of Kdpila, ^ere was a large body of infidel Hindus as- 
semUed. The way thither lay through a jungle which vtas thick 
with Uses and hard to traverse, such as the morning breeite could 
hardly penetrate. Timflr had already undergone the toil of 
fighting twice before that day and wanted a little rest, but 1^ Ae 

' *«.w 
» - 

* Esrdwtr. Sm aota p. A&t. * 

* Hera one MS., and thKt aort Mto Mie, augnifiet die aMtOiBli into 

' thonaend inm firoid ts 
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Fill of God, beioK thus agftin sammoned, ho set off with » party 
of guards and se?erat oommanders of regiments, and marched 
against the enemy in Ml reliance upon Divine support. The 
road to the vidley vras difficult, the enemy numerous, and his 
ffillowers few. Beviewing these oiroumstanoes, Timdr could not 
hd^ thinking how fortunate it would be if his son Pir Muhammad 
and Amir Sulaim&n Sh4h should come up. Three days before 
Timdr had detached them to ravage the countiy and plunder the 
infidels and fire-wiershippers. They had crossed the Ganges at 
Firozpdr, and had no knowledge of Timfir having also crossed 
and being near them. But soon after afternoon prayer the wish 
which Timur had conceived was realized, and the pnnoe came 
up with his detachment and joined his father. They advanced 
togethef against the gabra, assailing them with arrows and the 
sword. They killed a great many of them and secured a large 
booty, including a vast number of camels and cattle. In that one 
day Timur had fought in three different engagements. When the 
day drew to a close he found himself victorious and the infidels 
discomfited, but there was no place in the jungle where he could 
encamp, so be returned with his spoil to the place where he had 
won his second wictory. 

Jkatruction of Cfabra in the Valleg of K&pila.-^Aeoount of a 
Stone Cow worahipped hf/,the Qahra, 

The vslley of Eupila is situated at the foot of a mountain by 
which the river Ganges passes. Fifteen koa higher up there is a 
stone in the of a oow, and the water of the river flows ont of 
the mouth of that cow. The infidels of India worship this cow, 
and c 0 «a^ hither from all quarters, firom distances even of a year’s 
joianuay^ tp visit it. Thcqir bring here and cast into the river the 
adiea of their dead whose oorpsmi have been burned, believing 
thia to W the means of salvation. They throw gold and aU^or 
into tbaiiver; they go down alive into the river, bathe their foet, 
aprinkl^ wdtor on their heads, and have their heads and banilda 
awed, ^tobis they consider to be an act of devotion, as 
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the MtthamiaaduiB ooWider the pilipimage to Meeea a pion^ 
work.‘ 

__ 4 

In this valley there was a Itfge eonooniee of Hindna, having 
great riches in cattle and movables, so Timur resolved te attaek 
them. On the 5th Jnmdda-l awwal he set his army in; motion 
towards £dpila. It was the will of Heaven that these hifidkda 
should perish, so in the pride of their numbers and strength they 
awaited his approach, and had the temerity to resolve upon rens^ 
tanoe. At the rising of the sun our army Reached tiie vall^. 
The right wing was under the command of Prince Pir Mnhaai'* 
mad and Amir Sulaim&n Shdh, and the left under some renowned 
leaders. Amir Sh&h Malik and other officers with the centre 
began the attack. When the cries of our men and the noise of 
our drums reached them, the courage of the infidels fidled. ,,In 
their tesror they fled for refuge to the mountains, but they were 
pursued and many were slain. A few who, half>dead, escaped the 
slaughter, were scattered abroad. All their property and goods 
became the spoil of the victors. 

The country having thus been cleansed from the poU^ion of 
infidels, the army returned back on the same day and recrossed 
the Ganges. Then Timdr returned thanks ibr his victoriea, 
after which he mounted his horse and marched five koa down thii 
river and there encamped. ' 

reaoUtiion to retire J^m JSKmiustdn. 

Wheii Dehli and its territories had been purged from the-finfl; 

pollution of gabre and idolaters, Timdr fbrmed the resohje *nf 

returning home. On the 6th Jum&da>l awwal, 801 b.^ d^ 

parted firom the banks of the Ganges. Orders were issued fi>r'tl|ia 

march) and for the tmodehk to bring up the heavy baggyge! 

the 6th a march of six ^ was made, and then a ha)t was caiyi^,; 

the baggage in this march being four ko$ in the rear, 

stage Timdr learned that in the vallcya of tiie ffiwdlik / 

• ’ 

^ Tvo of ae MSS. hen nftr to*1JIMfwadiottaotiMof MebjatA^t eostha^ 
which the other two neaMcriyti enit. 
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Ibere wm eollected a lai^e ntmiber of Hindus ready for battle. 
Timdr then gave orders that the troops in charge of the baggage 
idionld inarch to these mountains. He himself having marched 
rapidly thither, mioamped in the hills of Siw&lik. In this march 
Prince Khalil SuU&n and Amir Shaikh Ndru>d din came up 
hroni the ba^age and joined Timdr. * * * On the same day an 
order was issued tliat Amir Jahdn Sh&h, one of the officers of 
the left wing, who had been absent for a week in a raid upon the 
upper parts of the Jumna, should come in and take part in the 
operations against the infidels. In compliance with this order 
he hastened to the royal camp. 

Raid into the Siwdlik hills. 

On the lOth Jum&da-l awwal Timur marched to attack the 
Siw&lik hills. In that mountain valley there was a rdf named 
Bahrdz. He had collected a great number of people around him, 
and had formed a numerous army. Belying besides upon the 
strength of the position which he occupied, lie was bold mid 
resolved upon resistance. Timfir appointed Prince Pir Muham¬ 
mad and several amirs of the right wing, and Prince Sult&n 
Husiun and sundry officers of the loft wing, to march and attack 
the infidels. Amir Shaikh Nfiru-d din led the advance-guard of 
the centre. Thus they marched against tho enemy, whilo Timfir 
halted at tho mouth of the valley. The soldiers fought most 
valiantly and made dreadfiil slaughter of the enemy. They 
obtained a decisive victory, and acquired a great booty in 
vahuibles, slaves and cattle. With the desire of doing justice, 
TimUnt ordered that the strong mon of the force, who had secursd 
al their share of the spoil three or four hundred head of oatBe 
shoolJ give up part of them to the weaker men, so that idl 
Slight obtain a share in the fruits of the victoiy, and no man 
, re&Mlh empty-handed. This decision gavo great satis&ctioti. 
Tike'victorious^ force marched and joined the royal camp at tho 
vjlUigo of .Bahrah, a dependency of Bakri, well known as tho 
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country of Mij&pidr.^ On the 12th he marched four hot from i 
Bahrah and encamped at the village of Shikk-Sdrsiwa. In ooii«bi> 
quence of the immense booty which the army had gained, it was 
impossible to march more than fonr ko8 per day. On the he 
marched and encamped at Kandar, a distance of nearly four ko». 


Raid into other parU of the Siwdlik hilk. 


On the 14th Jumidarl awwal Timur passed the Jumna and 
proceeded to another part of the Siwdlik hiUs. There he heardf 
that one of the mis of Hind, c^led Batan, had assembled a great 
number of Hindus, and had taken post on the lofty heights in the 
thick forests. The hills were so high that no eye could see from 
the bottom to the top, and the trees so dense that the rays of 
the sun and moon could not reach the ground. It was impos> 
sible to make a passage without cutting down the trees. But for 
all this Timdr did not hesitate, and without even waiting for the 
night to pass, he, on the 15th,’ gave his order for the advance. 
The troops accordingly marched on by the light of torches, 
and employed themselves in cutting down the trees and clearing 
a way. In that night they made a progress of twelve koe, and in 
the morning of the 15th they penetrated between the Siwfilik 
mountain and the Kdka mountain. Here Bdi Batan had taken 


up his position, with his forces drawn up in regular battle amy, 
with right wing and left wing, and centre and supports.* But 
when Uie noise of our music and the cries of our soldiers rmched 


the ears of the Hindus, they wavered and fled without wmting for 
the attack. Our officers and men pursued them, and put many of 
them to the sword. All their property in movable^ and catUe 
fell into the hands of the victors. Every soldier obtained a 
hundred to two hundred head of cattle and from ten to twen^ 
slaves. 


* ItBmrt^twrsmwbcfedatottteMii bMnin adandayb^jMatwuMwt 

* 
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^ On ih« same day Prince Pfr Muhammad and Amir Sh&h 
Malik, in command of the right wing, went to another valley, 
where he destroyed many Hindns and obtained great spoil. The 
left wing, also under Prince JTah&n Sh&h, attacked and destroyed 
a body of Hindus in another direction, but they did not obtain 
BO lai^ a booty. On the night of the 16th both wings came 
up and joined the main body. In the morning Tim&r left the 

valley between the two mountains and returned to the Siw&lik 

<) 

mountain. From this encampment to the country of Nogarkot 
there was a distance of fifteen paraaanys. In this valley there 
are many dense jungles, and the mountains are high and difficult 
of ascent. Timdr heard that there were great numbers of infidels 
in the mountains, and he detennined^o disperse and destroy them. 
The men of the left wing under Amir Jah&n Sh&h, and the army 
of Ehur&s&n, had acquired but little spoil, so he sent them out 
to make a raid and collect plunder. Early on that day S&in 
Tam&r,^ commander of the advance-guard, came in to report 
that the number of Hindns in front exceeded all calculation. 
Tim&r therefore held his ground while the left wing was absent, 
engaged in its work of plunder. The men of this force put a 
great many infidels to death, and acquired great spoil in wealth 
and cattle. On the same day, at noon, news came from the 
regiment of Amir Shaikh Ndru-d din and ’AH Sult&n Taw&chi 
that there was, upon the left, a valley in which many Hindus 
had gathered, having with them much wealth and cattle. Timdr 
imm'ediately proceeded thither, and ordered the two officers who 
had made the report to attack the infidels. They accordingly 
Ibll upon tHe enemy and put many to the sword, and while they 
did so Timdr stood upon the summit of a hill watching them 
•ad encouraging them wirii his presence. Many of the infidels 
were killed and wounded, and those who were able fled, leavii^ 
• great booty behind, which the victors brought into the preseheo 
id Timfir, whp warmly praised their braveiy. Vast quoarite 

* Tbe priatw of tbo Fraorii tnadotUta ha convertad maa fate 
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of cattle were taken, uid Timdr stayed upon the mountain until 
evening, in order that the booty might be &irly distributed, aud 
each man get his share. Every man got as much as he could 
take care of. That night they encamped in the valley. In the 
jungles there were many monkeys, and when night came on they 
entered the camp and carried off the things of the soldiers. In 
the course of one month, from the 16th of Jum4da-1 awwal, when 
Timur was between the mountains Siwilik and Kuka, to the 
16th of Jumdda>8 s&ni, when he arrived at Jammd, he had 
twenty conflicts with the infidels and took seven fortresses, each 
of them a Khaibar in strength. These forts were situated one 
or two parmangs apart, and their occupants were all at war with 
each other. In the days ofthe old Sultdns they had paid the 
jizya, but they had broken away from their allegiance to the 
sovereigns of Isldm, and w'ould not now pay the tax, so the 
slaughter and plunder of them was lawful and laudable. One 
of thoBO fortresses belonged to Shaikh u, a relation of Malik 
Shaikh Eukar,^ and he, by means of a few Musulm&ns who 
dwelt there, had induced the inhabitants to make submission to 
Tim dr, and outwardly to admit their subjection. But proofs of 
their aversion and hatred soon become apparent, for when the 
ransom money was assessed upon them, they made all sorts 
of excuses and evasions. One of Timur's officers thereupon 
resorted to a clever stratagem. He gave ord^ts that cast-off 
clothes and old bows should he accepted in payment of the 
ransom, and as he offered a good price for these things of little, 
value, they brought forth their damaged weapons of all descrip¬ 
tions and sold them for a high price. By this sharp device they 
wmre led to strip themselves of their arms, so that they had no 
weapons left. After this an imperial order was issued that fhrty 
persons should be sent in to \>e the servants (khuddm) of Hindd 
6h6h, the treasurer, one of his majesli^ courtiers. The infidels 
resisted this order, and killed some Mffsulm&ns. It thus became 
, necessaiy for the soldiers of the Faith to exact vengeance. They 


I Or«*S)udkhaKCluri.'’ 
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assaulted the fort and took it. 2,000 infidels were put to the 
sword, and the smoke of their consniniug goods rose from their 
roofe to the sky.' 

Of these forts, the fort of Deo R&j and five others were all 
taken; and in a short time the country was cleansed from the 
wickedness of the idolaters and infidels. The foundations of 
idolatry were uprooted, and the basis of the true religion and 
law was firmly Imd. 

« 

Inroads info the territory of Jammh. 

When Timfir had completed his campaign in the Siwdlik, he 
resolved to march against the county of Jammu. On the 16th 
Jumada-l 4khir he left tlie village of Mansdr. After a march of 
six A’os, ho arrived and encamped near the village of B&ila, in the 
Jammu territory. On the same day he sent Amir Shaikh Mu> 
haminod Aikdtmiir and other officers against that village. The 
men of Bdila were very brave, and they had some strong jungles. 
They placed palisades {chapar) along the edges, and thou stood 
ready to fight and slay. The brave warriors of Isldm were about 
to attack them without hesitation, when an order arrived from 
Timfir ordering the assault to bo postponed till the morrow, as 
he himself intended to be present. 

On the 17th Jum&da*l dkhir, Timfii; mounted his horse and 
arranged his forces in order of battle, with right wing, loft wing, 
and centre. The soldiers rmsed their war-cry, which resounded 
to the sky, and the infidels on hearing it were filled with terror 
and fled to the woods, abandoning their village. Thither the 
soldiers pursued them, and pulling up tlie palisades they took 
their post on the border of the jungle, while other soldiers 
plundered the village in safety. Great quantities of grain and 
fodder were secured, sufficient to supply the wants of the array. 

^ The editor of the rerued adds: "The writor of theee ebeete coniddeni 

that, although hiatoriaiii hare ciedited the atory of the peo^e of tiie fort Jurdaig 
hroi^'hi out aQ their anaa and sold them to pay the ranaom, still it does sot appspr 
to be so probable as th^ repreaeai it. There were quite aufBoient piooft^of the 
maliee^ bad foith, and rebeOioua i^nt of the infidelfl. Ood knows Uie truth.** 
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On the tame day the army marched four hot and encamped. It 
wat then joined by Ulj^ Tamdr Tonkatir, mid Fdl6d, and by 
Prince Buetam’s confidant Zainn-d din, who had been sent at 
ambassadors on the part of Tlmfir from Dehli to Kashmir. 
They brought with them letters to Timfir from Iskandar Shfih, 
king of Kashmir, and were attended by ambassadors from him. 
The letters were presented, and Timfir was informed that the 
king made his submission and had come as fiu* as the Tillage of 
Jahin.^ At this stage Haul4n4 Ndru-d din, the ambassador, 
represented to his majesty that the officers of the Exchequer had 
called upon his master for a contribution of 80,000 horses and 
100,000 durusia of gold, each duntai weighing two and a half 
miakdk. He (the Sh4h) had therefore gone to Kashmir to 
endeavour to provide for this demand, and would return when 
ready to dischaige it. When Timur heard of this, he disap* 
proved of the demand made by his revenue officers, saying that 
they liad pressed too heavily on Sh4h Iskandar, and had 
demanded more than the country of Kashmir could fiimish. It 
was unjust and improper to demand from any country more than 
its extent and resources could pay. The ambassadors represented 
the ready submission of Sh4h Iskandar, and Timdr was pleased 
to act liberally towards him. He ordered the ambassadors to 
tetum to their master, and tell him on no account to fiul in obey¬ 
ing the orders he should receive. On the following day, 18<h 
Jura4ds*l ^hir, the ambassadors were sent back, with the faithfhl 
Zainu-d din, with directions that in twmity-eight ihye firom that 
date he ehould come and wait upon Timdr on the banks of the Indus. 

Near this camp there was a village, at the foot of a mountain, in 
wldeh were many pebple. The soldiers attacked it, put the 
Hindus to the sword, and set fire to tibe village. Th^ curied 
]denty of grain and frdder. On the same day, in the after¬ 
noon, they attacked two other villages which were nemr, and again 
found abundance of prorisionB, ^shich they carried o£ In Hus 

> VsrkntiK The leel naaw iq^pens to he 

Jehhfai. 8ee pp. 479,4?«, end SSI. ^ 
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^ niairdi AjrA^tamiir, on« of the emperor'i offieen, wu weuoded with 
ftn atrow. On the Idth^ Timdr marehed again a diatanoe of fbaa 
or &tBji>onmng» throngh a weli-onltivated conntiyf where plenty 
of paatnre waa fonnd for the horaes. On the dOth, the army 
marched towards the town of Jammd, which is siinated in a 
wriley where the river Jammd rises. The army passed the river 
several times, and encamped at the foot of a monntain on the 
left of the town of Jammd. On the right was the village of 
Mand. These places where inhabited by robust, tall, and power¬ 
ful Hindus; brave but ignorant. They considered their moun¬ 
tains and jangles to he so strong and secure that they could not 
be penetrated, and they sent off their wives and children thither. 
The rdi, with a force of bold and fearless men, had tricen his stand 
in a strong position on the moantain,where they discharged their 
arrows and kept on shouting like dogs baying the moon. Timdr 
resolved to proceed against them by stratagem, so he gave orders 
that they should be left alone, and that the village of Mand 
should be attacked. The soldiers accordingly plundered that 
village, and as they were returning they entered the town of 
Jammd, and carried off a large quantity of grain and provisions. 
Timdr then ordered several regiments of active men to place 
themselves in ambush in the groves, and to remain there while 
he marched away with the (rest of the) army. On the 2l8t he 
passed the river of Jammd, and marching four kos through culti¬ 
vated lands, he encamped in a pasturage.on the banks of the 
river Chin&wa.^ When he had left the valley of Jammd and Mand, 
rile Hindus, like foxes, thinking that the mighty lion had left 
the ffrid, came out of tbrir holes in the jungle, quite unaware of 
riie ambuscade prepared dar them. They were suddenly assidied 
by the eeatoealed troops, vfho pot numbera of riiem to the sword* 
DaUlat4amdr Tawdriii and Hnsain Malik Kdchin made flie f4i 
Jammu prisoner, with fifty of his infidels, and brouglft riieni to 
Timdr [who praUed hit officers and gem ihmdts to flW.] Thisa 
men wwe put in chains and bonds, but the rdi, who waa womriUd* 

* 9m p. 479, mgrd. 
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was carefnllj tended^ for the sake of getting the ranBom^money. 
By hopes, fears, and threats, he was brought to see the beauty of 
Isl&m. Ho repeated the creed, and ate the flesh of Ihe cow, which 
is an abomination among his compatriots. This obtain^ for him 
great honour, and he was taken under the protection of the 
emperor. On the 21st the army halted, waiting for the arrival 
of the division which had marched against L&hor. 

Proceedings at Zdhor^ with Shaikha Kitkar. 

At this place intelligence arrived that tlie princes and officers 
who had been sent against L4hor had taken possession of that 
city, and were engaged in realizing the ransom-money. They had 
also taken prisoner Shaikha Kukar, who had not been true to his 
professions. * * The history of this is, that Shaikha Kukar, 
brother of Nusrat Kukar, of whom mention has been made in the 
early part of the history of this invasion, had been taken into 
honour by Timur, and had been marked with great favour, so 
that wherever in Hindustan any people were found who declared 
themselves to be his subjects and dependents, they W'ere exempted 
from pillage and from being made prisoners. In the Do4b, 
between the rivers Ganges and Jumna, he sought permission to 
return home, ibr the purpose of raising his contribution and 
tribute, promising to rejoin the camp of Timdr on the river 
Biyih, which is also called the river of L&hor. When he obtained 
permission and rotuimed home, he forgot his promise, and gave 
himself up to pleasure and dissipation. He allowed the ap¬ 
pointed. time to pass by, regardless of his oaths and promises, 
and he entirely neglected to show any attention and honour to 
sevend of Timur’s officers who passed through Lihor on their 
way to join their master. In consequence of this conduct, l^mflr 
gave orders for ravaging his country and making him prisoner. 

On the 24th of the month the army crossed the Chin&wa, and 
encamped after a inarch of five hos, * * On the 25th, several oi 
tlie sick soldiers were drowned in the river. Timdr ipm 

* Tlw aaawh iffil WiittOB "Lahivur.'* 
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Sony for the poor men, and ordwed that his own horses and 
eamela should be used to 6 ari 7 the survivors over. On the 26th, 

' Timur left the shores of the Chin&wa, and after a march of six Jtroe 
encamped in a desert. * * He here detemined to cross the river 
Dand&na before his army, and started off in advance. On the 
27th he was carried in a litter for six koa^ and encamped on the 
edge of a jungle. In the course of this day a tiger (sAcr) was 
seen and was hunted. It was killed by Shaikh Ndru-d din. 
Prince Pir Muhammad and Prince Bustam, accompanied by the 
Amirs Sulaim&n Shdh and *Jahdn Shdh, arrived from Ldhor. 
They had slain many infidel Hindus, had gained a large booty, 
and now returned to the imperial presence to offer their spoil. * * 
On the same day an order was issued that the amira of the left 
wing and the amira of regiments should all proceed to their 
homes by certain settled routes. The princes, the nimidna^ the 
amira of tumdmy of thousands and of regiments, all received robes 
and gifts according to their merits. Prince Pir Muhammad 
Jahan^r received a jewelled girdle and diadem. The Indian 
chiefs and all the officers and attendants and aaiyida who had 
accompanied him received princely gifts and permission to return 
home. Hhizr Kh&n, whom Sprang had taken and confined in a 
fort, and who, having made his escape, fled to Bay&na, a depen* 
dency of Dehli, to Ahodan, the Musukn4n governor, and who 
there came in and made Ms submission to Timdr, was appointed 
governor of Multan. 

great hmt in which many rhinoceroaea were kiikdJ] 

On the 28th Jum&da*! &khir, after the hunt was over, the army 
marched eight koa^ to a place called Jabhdn, on the frontier of 
Kashmir, a very lovely and pleasant spot. 

JTaahmir, 

[Deaeration of Ktahmir."] There is a city named Naghas, 
which is the readenoe of the rulers {hukkdm) of the eountry. 
like ^l^hd&d, the mty has a large river running throngh it, 
hut tho.'waters of tlw river exceed those of the Tigris. Xi is 
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extraordiaaiy that the waters of so great a rim all springftom 
one source, which source ie situated in Uiis country itself, and is 
called Vfr. ♦ • ♦ This river, .after passing from the confines of 
Kashmir, is known by different names in different places. First 
it is called Dand&na, then Jamd. Above MuUin it joins the 
Ohin&wa, and the two fi^ow together past that city, and below it 
join the river Bdvi, which passes on the other side of the city. 
Afterwards the river Biydh joins them, and the united streams 
pass by IJrii and join the Sind or Indus. * * * On the 29th 
Timdr marched from Jabh&n, a dfbtance of four ko»^ and then 
encamped on the banks of the Danddna. He ordered a bridge 
to be thrown over the river, which was a great relief to the 
infiuitry, both Turks and T&jiks. * * * 

Return of Timiir to hie capital. 

On the last day of Jum&da-l dkhir, Timdr set out in advance 
of his army towards Samarkand. He marched twenty kos down 
the rivw Dand&na to the village of Sambast, belonging to the 
Jdd mountains. On the 1st Bajab he proceeded to the vicinity of 
the frrt of Bardja, and there halted; but on the same day, in 
rile aftmmoon, he mounted his horse and entered the desert called 
Oliol-i Jal&li. Making all possible speed, he came out of the 
desert in the evening, and encamped by the side of a pool 
{maghdk) which still retained some of the wat^ of the rainy 
season. This place is three koe distant from Bardja. On the 
2nd Bajab, at breakfast time, he reached the river ^d. The 
ofiScers who had been i^pointed to guard the way fr^m Kaghaz 
to Bind had built a bridge with tripod trestles over the river. 
Timdr pused over this bridge, and rested on the bank of the 
river till noon. Amir AUah-did was left in charge of the bridge, 
to ke^ it fiir the transit of the baggage and the arn^ eomii^ 
up beMnd. In the afternoon Timdr marched ten koe^ and then 
encamped, and marriiingagw on thedrithemadeadt^’sjonm^ 
to Bdnd.* 
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A.-.POEMS OF AMfB KHUSEIT. 

pnie following analysefl of Bome of the poetical works of Amir 
Ehusr^, with the oopioas extracts, are all the work of Sir H. Elliot 
Mr. Bloohmann, the present learned and active seoretarj of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, bos joat declared that ''it would be of 
interest to examine Ehnsru’s Kltazdinu-l futdh and the Kirdnu-» 
Sa*dain from a historioal point of view." * That examination Sir 
H. Elliot made twenty-five years ago, nor did he confine his investi¬ 
gations to these two works of the great poet. He oarefolly perused 
other poems of this most copious writer. By his brief abstracts 
he has given a general notion of the character and contents of each 
work, and he has translated those passages which have an historical 
interest 

in the notice preceding the extracts from the Tdr(kh-i *AZd< (sttprd, 
p. 67), he has given a short account of the author, and of that prose 
work, which after all is more of a poem than a history. Amir 
Ehusru, the "Parrot of Hind," whose name was Yaminn-d din 
Mohammad Hasan, was one of ihe most prMifio poets that the world 
has ever produced, for he is sold to have left behind him "some 
hfcif million of verses."’ Without answering for the accuracy of 
this prodigious number, a mere glance at tbe list of his productions, 
or a perusal of the ibllowing extracts, will establish the boundless 
fertility of his muse. He was bom in 651 a.r. (1253 a.i>.), and 
died in 725 h. (1325 U).). VHis fa&er was a military chief, and he 
himself was attached to the Court. "He lived in a stirring time," 
when the Mnghals were TniJrmg reitetated et&its to work their way 
into India. He &U a prisoner into theii' hands, as we have 
told 1^ Bami (si^ p. 322), and the ficequent xeferenoes madete^hitl 
by ihsit author prove the eeteem and honour in which he wae heliL|' 

» Jeunoil, Ke. 1. 1870. * GomU, Joan. jU. floo. xhAp. ^. 

' 'T-S ■ 
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1. KIRANir-S SA-’DAIN OF AMtE KHTTSEIT. 

[“ The Conjunction of the Two Auspidous Planets/* the poem in 
which Khusru celebrates the meeting of Sultan Kai-kubad, with his 
father, Nisiru-d din, Sultdn of Bengal. This poem was completed 
in Bamaz4n 686 n. (September, 1289 a.i>.). Professor Cowell has 
given an account of it, with some specimens, in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1860, and from that article the fol¬ 
lowing criticisms are quoted: “ The style of the poem (as of all 
Khusru^s works) is full of exaggeration and metaphorical descrip¬ 
tion, but the foots of the history aro generally given with tolerable 
fidelity. In fact, few historical poems in any language adhere more 
closely to the actual order and character of the events; and when 
we oompain Forisbta’s account with the poetical vei-sion, we are 
struck by their groat agi'oemont in the main points.*’ “ Every now 
and then, at the end of many of the chapters, there is given a 
ghazal, which is supposed to express the poet’s feelings contemporary 
with that part of tho story which has just been described, something 
like the songs introduced between tho parts of Tennyson’s Princess. 
These ghazah are in various metres, and serve admirably to diversify 
tho poem, while at the same time they form a running commentary, 
lilm the choruses of a Greek play, on the progress of the action, and 
the hopes and fears which it may be supposed to excite in the minds 
of the spectators. Tlie poet, having actually been present through¬ 
out the campaign, is in tUs way enabled to throw himself into the 
scene, and wo have thus mi interesting mixture of the epic and lyric 
elements, each portion of the action being represented from an 
objeotive and subjective point of view.”] 

ABSTRACT. 

Praise of God and the Prophet, and panegyric upon Mu’izza-d 
din Eai-knbdd, kiz^ by virtue of three descents: the first from 
Sultan Shamsu-d din Altamsh, the grandfather of his grandmother; 
the second from Kosira-d din Mahmud Shah, the father of his grand¬ 
mother; the third ficom Ghxydsu-d din Balban, his grandfather. 
Praise of the city of Debit, which has three large forts and thirteen 
gates; of the Jdma' end its lofty minaret, built by Shamsn-d 
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• din; of the Eavx-i Shami, the terrace and 'dome which are in the 
centre of the J9atM. Fraue of Hmdhstdn, and the inhabitants of 
Dehli, its learned doctors, poets, singers, and chiefs. 

When Saltan Kai*knb&d suooeeded his grandfather Balban on the 
throne In h. 686, there were nearly five thousand nobles in attend¬ 
ance upon him, with on army of one hundred thousand men. His 
kingdom extended from the borders of Bengal to the river Sind. 
Upon receiving the news of his accession, his &ther, Baghra Klian, 
the son of Balban, advanced from his capital, Lakhnauti, to Oudh, 
with a powerful army, had the khutha road in his name, and pro¬ 
claimed himself king under the title of N^siru-d dfn Sultdn.* 

Eai-kubdd, on receiving intelligence of his father’s having marched 
to Oudh, ordered his officers to collect an army, which amounted to 
one hundred thousand horsemen. despatohod his orders to 

every country, bo summoned a chief from every city. Tlie nobles 
of the land were assembled together; Maliki, Khdns, Princes, and 
Kings; all the swordsmen of ti»e country of Hind, all the spear¬ 
men of the province of Sind. The horsemen were so many that 
Ehaspas were of no consideration, and Pdlks and Afghans were 
without number.” 

“ On the forenoon of Monday, at the close of the month Zf-1 hij, 
the victorious banners were displayed, and tKe moon-standard was 
exalted to the heavens. ' The king rode out from his fortunate 
pdace, preceded by the star-banner and the cow-tail.” TIis right 
wing was at Tilpat, his left wing at Indaqtai, and the Pdtgdh-i khdn 
at Sirri, and his elephants occupied a breadth of three miles at 
E&pur. The king mounted Ms horse and went to Eilokhari to 
hunt. Praise of the new palace which he built there on the bank 
of the Jmnna, and a description of the festivities he enjoyed there, 
and the charms of the season of autumn. 

The Mughal Jneanon. 

«The king was thus enjoying lymself at this season, whan the 
repmt of a Mughal invasion fell ujton the earth. Several messengcae 

* Abeut tins period the title of ** Defoider of the Faith*’ appears to have btoa a 
&Toimte irifh Einga. We find Khusra in the ]}iwd» called WMtu-i hoffdtf i^ssk- 
toy Ilf Balban ai Ntirira-d din, iriuchwaa the diatinctiTetitto of hiipiidceMitir.’ 
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axri^ fwift as an arrow from a bow, and kissed the ground like a 
barb, reporting that the Hngbals had arrived from beyond the 
border, with an army as dmise as the sands of the desert, and tamnl* 
toons as boiling water in a cauldron; the people of that country 
were ground down to the dust, and slaughter accompanied the devas¬ 
tators wherever they went. The impetuous torront of invasion 
swqit on, and the inhabitants of Lahnur (Lahore) fled to Multdn.** 

. •('When the king learnt from his messengers the disobedience of 
Aose wretches, he laughed bitterly like a lion in anger, and ex¬ 
claimed, 'This is indeed ridiculous that, during my reign, foreigners 
should dare to make a commotion in my cradle. If my holy warriors 
should not be able to protect me, infidels may well commit their 
ravages in my country. Dominion over all the world is mine, why 
should I feel any anxiety about the designs of others? What will 
the people of every kingdom say ? I am king, and destroy the forte 
of enemies. How can the owl dare with long talons to snatch prey 
from the nest of the frloon ? A dog may be very bold after a deer, 
but how can ho contend with a lion ? It is I who take every year 
from the rdis of Hind tribute in elephants and money. Sometimes 
I pay my army by assignments upon Gujarat, sometimes upon 
Deogir.* All my swift horses I obtain from Tilaug, all my vigorous 
elephants from Bengal. Treasures of mine are deposited in Malwa 
and J&jnagar. My tunics are obtained from KhitA, the borders of 
Giin are tied in my waistband. Shall I take the cotton from my 
ears and attend to this perfidious tribe with their quilted dresses ? 
The bones of tiieir army will I pound into flocks of cotton. Though 
their hordes be like ants and locusts, I thaU tread them under foot 
Hke insects on the road. My heart disposes me to leap from my 
throne and lay the head of Kari KhAn beneath my feet; but again 
I should feel foul soom that my sword should be tamisbed with the 
blood of a dog. No one would condescend to shoot an.arrow at a 
dead body; it is only a peUet-ball that is fit for such vile game 
as this.* ^ 

**When he had finished these words, the wise *A'm summoned 
the army. The king said, * I desire that thirty thousand servioeahle 

^ This is also so spelt ty Badr-ChAih, saA n the usual mode adopted by XhasrA 
sad other milssi of this parioA It is idio sHthnised bj odns. 
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. oftvalxy may bd told off for the pniemt of the Mughalt. Ait the 
head of them set tiie awordsman, B^bi^ Khan-i Jah&Qy the aotrve 
defeater of armies.* Then the vise *A.'rts, hj order of the Shih, 
detached the army in pursuit of the enemy. The Bdrhak took p<wt 
in the centre, and prepared for fight, and a hundred chiefs of lofly 
stature were under his orders. ^ * They proceeded foom place to 

place with such expedition that th^ outstripped the morning hreese. 
In that countay not a name or vestige remained of any huUdiim 
where the vile feet of the Mughals had trod. From the houndi^ 
of Samdna as far as L&hndr (Lahore), not a house was left standing 
except at Kasdr.** 

2^ Muffhal Army Itepuhei. 

** When the army of Islam reached its destination, it was as a 
river watering a thirsty soil, for the deserted country was again 
inhabited, and when the ungodly infidels heard of its arrival, they 
fled swifter than on arrow from a bow. They turned away from 
their plunder to flight, and thought themselves fortunate in escaping 
with their lives. Notwithstanding that Tamfir exhibited activity 
and strength, he became soft as wax, though as firm as steal.* 
Sarmak, Kilf, Khajlak, and Baidfi, fled away hastily and shamelessly 
all of them, as if a stone had fallen among a brood of chickens* The 
whole tribe turned up their garments and fled to the foot of the 
hills in all directions. The Mughals turned their backs to the ad¬ 
vancing army, and when their faces were seen they were black and 
harsh. Barbak was behind them with relentless revenge, putting 
all to the sword who fell in his way. ^ * Their cheeks were as 
broad as an inverted bowl, and their eyes and heads looked as if 
they bad been bathed in gore. « o o rphe army of Isl&m in pur¬ 
suit dyed the lulls like tulips with their blood. Some few of these 
ass-bodied fools managed to effect their escape, but the rest, both 
old and yonzkg, were put to the sword, or taken captive. Khtn4 
Jahfin retomed bi^py and triumpbani He bound the Hujg^bal 
oaptives in a string, andPled them camel-huarted like a drove of 
those q^nadrupeds. Not one of those marauding Turks wua idaift 
until the skin had been flayed from his head.*’ 

' la aUsnouto tbs TamOr, wkich ia TarU vmai vm. 
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“When the world had ddmed benefit from this victory, the . 
leader of the army indolged in wine. He convened on asaembly, 
after the manner of the Kaianidns, and the golden goblets oiroalated 
freely. A drop of fragrant wine was first poured on the earth. 
The barbat and the timbrel resounded. Many presents wore given 
to his friends and to the soldiers, and many excuses were offered on 
their part. Every one arose from that assembly happy and rejoiced, 
and took the way to their own homes. When the guests had all 
departed, the master of the revels sat down to drink wine. A few 
of his intimate friends wore invited to this private feast. The wine, 
which quivered in the cup like tlie heart of an infidel, was drunk off 
in the name of the King of Islam.” 

In oolobration of Spring.—The festival of the new year.—^The five 
loyol umbrellas, black, rod, white, grein, and rose colour. 

The king sot out for his Eastern expedition in the middle of 
Tlabi’u-1 awwal, 687 h. The first march was made from the Now 
City to the borders of Tilpat and Afghdnpur. On tho army’s return 
from tho expedition against the Mughals, tho booty and captives 
were presented before tho Sultan, Tatar! horses, and other rarities. 

DetcripUon of the MughaU. 

“ Barbak advanced straight to tlic place of salutation, and bowing 
his body, brought his forehead to the earth. From the common 
soldier to the lord of tymbals, all obtained the honour of kisring 
hands, and received royal rewards without measure for their ser> 
vices,—standards of golden cloth, horses, and other ranties. There 
were more than a thousand Tatdr infidels and warriors of other 
tribes, riding on camels, groat commanders in battle, all with steel¬ 
like bodies oluthed in cotton; with faces like fire, with oaps of 
she^-skin, with their heads shorn. Their eyes were so narrow 
and pieitnng that they might have bored a hole in a brazen vessd. 
Their stink was more horrible than their oolour. Their iGsces were 
< set on their bodies as if they bad no nook.^ Their cheeks resembled 
scfft leathern bottlea, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses ex¬ 
tended from oiheek to oheek, and their mouths from cheek-bone to 
<bheek-bone. Their nostrils resembled rotten graves, and from 
the hair d^foended w &r as the lips. Their moustadies were of 
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^ctravB^^t lengUu Tbey HuA but bends abcmt tbeit «3iii».» 
Tbeir dietts» of a oolonr half bikok, half white, were so oovhred with 
lioe, that they looked like sesame growing on a bad soil. Their 
whde body, indeed, was oovered with these insects, and thoir skin 
as ioagh<.grained as obagreon leather, fit only to be converted into 
shoes. They devoured dogs and pigs with their nasty teeth.” 

I have heard another stdty about them, that what one man 
vomits another eats, bnt this is no great wonder, for they are Turks 
of Kai.’ Their origin is derived firom dogs, but they have laiger 
bones. The king marvelled at their beastly countenances, and said, 
that God created them out of hell'fire They looked like so 
many white demons, and tlie people fiod from them everywhere in 
affright” 

Thetr Pmahment. 

When they were carried out from the ro^al presence they were 
put to the slaughter. ** Spears withdht number bore their heads 
aloft, and looked denser than a foiost of bamboos,” others were 
tiodden to death by elephants. After He\eral had boon slaughtered 
in tills manner, “the remnant were reserved to bo paraded about 
from city to city; sometiraes they had respite, at others punish¬ 
ment.” The king then called for wine, and devoted himself, os 
usual, to pleasure and revelry. ^ 

Th$ arvuM of Ihhh and Bengal advance to the Ghdgra. 

«The conntry-oonqnoring army advanced*, and heaven and earth 
beoame as one through the dust which arose.” After two marches 
the Jumna was ocoased at Jawar, ** which place, from the encamp¬ 
ing of the simy, was denuded of com and grass.” Birbak was 
aippointed to the command, and he arrived with the army on the 
banka of the Sard (Saojfi). He was joined by Ohhajjd, the Xfafin 
of JEarva, at the head of seem] thousand horsemen, and by the 
EMb of Ondh and his party. 

When Ntknni-d din, the Sing of the Ssst, who was enosmped oh 
the other mdaef the river, heard of his arrival, he sent S hamst s- d 

> lliBBiBg b(^'*‘^voiiih'* end **a tribe of Mitghsli.” In the next fine, 
iwaafheaawefBin»esla»eeiriBg,4k«ebeiaf ilsoaMiighsltnbeofaig. ItsiM 
sjrsafBllis^teepalhorriKnridMHDefiaMoenifoaad theTwkesodltb^ hirtHk* 
yiaagM he dbcriiBilistsi Teqr tecontdy hefeeeen them. « < 

veani. * _ 
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din Dali4 with a mesBage inciting to peace, bat he xetonijed without 
effecting anything. Description of ttie hot season. 

Mu*izzu*d din Eai-kubdd, on his arrival from Dehli, pltdied his 
camp at Oudh (Ajhdhya), on the bank of the Ghfigia. K&8im*d 
din, from the oj^osite side, sent his chamberlain to deliver a mes¬ 
sage to Eai-kub£d, who, by way of intimidation, himsdf disdhaiged 
an aiTow at him, which induced him*to return to his master with¬ 
out crossing the river, at which the King of the East was much 
grieved and angered. 

Next day the King of the East sent another officer to convey a 
threatening message, mentioning, amongst other things, the number 
and power of his elephants. He was answered by the son i^ a 
similar spirit. 

He then tried the effect of sending a message of reconciliation, 
and requesting an interview, which was acceded to. The Eiz^ of 
the East sent his youngest son, Eai-kdhs, to Eai-kub^, with jewels 
and elephants. In return, Eai-kubdd sent his own son, Eaiomars, 
accompanied by the ’A'riz, with some rare presents. 

Interview* hetmen the Father and Sm, 

Each is invited by the other to asoend the throne. The son said 
to the father, “ Here is the throne, it is thy seat, 1 am a slave ready 
to obey orders.” The father said to the son, ** This is a mistake, it 
is of you that this honour is worthy.” Again, the son said to the 
ffither, ** Advance and asoend, for the throne will be exalted by thy 
presence.” Again, the fathm: said to the son, " Oh, thou that wearest 
a crown, my empire will be establislmd through the credit of thy 
name.” 

Long they oontih^^ gentie altercation, and no one could 
see the step of eittiet^vanoe. And whmi the fatirer saw that the 
respect of hu son exceeded all bounds, he said, *1 hate one desin 
near to my heart, and, tiumks be to God, that it now appxoaxdies 
fulfilment, and that is, oh, fortunate one, tiiat 1 may place time On 
the throne with my own hand; beeause thou didst asoend the tiiipne 
in my absence, and I was not there to take thy lumd,*ihougb» it m 
.true, thou hadet no need of my aid, for by thy own power didst titOu 
estoblish Ihysdf in tim khogdmn.^ ' 
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tiien feised hit ion’t halide and sMied him cm the throna, and 
when he had descended again from it, he stood with Hs hands 
joined, and all were astonished at the scene. The son sat bat a short 
time on the throne, when he descended, and approached his father. 
The officers of state stood on each side, holding trays of jewels in 
their hands, whicdi they poured upon the heads of the two kings, and 
the gnnmd befow them w« etrewed irith n^ee, pearly aaver, «A 
gold." 

When the father had confirmed the possession of his son upon the 
throne, be excdiumed with a loud voice before the assembled throng, 
*‘Thi6 day enough has been accomplished, to-morrow we will con¬ 
vene another assembly. Thanks be to God, that I have attained my 
wishes, and I have seen the desire of my heart accomplished I *’ He 
then kissed his son’s head, and returned in bis boat to the other sido 
of the river, and again the son filled his own boat with a flood (of 
wine). A torrent flowed from the ocean of wine, and all immersed 
themselves in it till they became drunk, and lost all respect for their 
king, as well as their own senses. 

Nozt day, the Sult4ii selected some horses, and sent them os a 
present to his son, and at night the King of the East again em¬ 
barked on a boat, and visited Kai-kubdd. A full description of the 
festivities on the occasion. The father gave the son a valuable 
Bengal elephant, ** a jewelled crown, lofty on all sides,” and ” a 
throne made of wood, but covered with gold, standing on four feet, 
with supports for the arms of the king.”» The crown was placed 
upon the son’s head, and they sat together upon the throne. 

The father requested from his son the gift of a white canopy and 
black cap, both of which had been used by Balban. Thase were 
promised to him, and he retired, dealing bis intention of retnming 
the next day. The Sultan then returned to his usual enjoyments. 

Kext morning, the Saltdti sent the white canopy and black cap to 
his fisther, and the bearer was rewarded with a robe of honour and 
presents. 

In the evening, the father again embai ked (m a boatp to have 
interview with his son, wh^ he took oocnsion to instil into his esMI 
good idnos respecting ^ fntnre management of his eooiitty, mid 
xetamed at midnight to his own camp. 
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The next dny, boUi amiee prepared to xetara te tiie&r tespeoiive 
oonntriee. ** The army of liie east, towards the east, the army of 
the west, marohed towards the west” An affeotionate interriew 
first took plaoe between fiie two kings, and tbey finally parted from 
each other. No one else was allowed to be present A bridge was 
made over the river, to facilitate oommnnioarion between the two 
armies. Deep grief 'vw expressed on both rides, on taking leave, 
and, locked in each other’s arms, the father reiterated the advice 
he had before given. On the departure of his &ther, the son solaoed 
his woes by drinking wine. 

As tho rainy season had commenced, and the river Glrigra began 
to rise, the Sultfin’s army moved from the bank of the river towards 
Oudh, and encamped at Eantpur. Khrii>i Jah&n was appointed to 
tho government of Oudh, and directed to remain there. 

The Author epeaka of himelf. 

“ 1, who had been in the service of Ehdn-i Jahrii, previous to this, 
received from him now greater kindness than ever. He took me to 
Oudh with him, and treated me with sudh oonsideration, that I 
forgot my own country. There 1 remained with him two years, 
and knew no sorrow or want. I left my family, to attarii myself to 
^him. My mother, who was old, and riways telling her beads, 
remamed at Dehli, distressed at my absence. Night and day rite 
was WKCTOwful that this worthless person was not near her, and used 
always to write letters inviting me to return, my heart 

was wounded at her grief, 1 did not like to aric her to oome to me, 
’When I was deeply grieved at these pmpetnal xmnonstrmtoei, and 
<tty heart was greatly unsettled, I mentioned the circumstanom to my 
master, and showed him my mothers letters. He, with his usual 
greatness, granted my re«|ue8t, and allowed me leave to return to 
fay home^ and sent me two trays of gold to enable me to proceed on 
uy journey, whudi 1 proseouted with the tupidi^ of an anew, as 
my mother’s grief had filled my heart with anxiety.” 

**1 had travriled a whole month, without drawing rrin, and mr 
rived in the montli of Sfi’i^SA’da at ih^ city. Smiling like a fiower 
* in a gardien, 1 visited my friends, and thus firifiUed uy lisaiEfa 
deriire,«nd was xestmeed to Nfb after death. 1 jdsieed my head 
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> tile iMt of my motlier, who, when tiie mm me, emhraoed me with 
team in her eyea, and whmi relieved &om her aolioitade, fulfilled tiie 
vtmni which ahe had made, in oonaideration of my aafo retain.’* 

** Two daya after, the news of my arrival was conveyed to the long, 
and the chamberlain oame to oiJl me to his presence. 1 went and 
placed my face upon the earth, while my heart was in trepidation. I 
drew out from my waistband the paneg 3 rTio I had written, and read 
it out with a loud voice. The king was greatly pleased at my verses, 
and hononred me in the eyes of my oompauions. He treated m$ 
with great kindness, and gave me a dress of hohour of his own 
wearing, and two bags of dirhanu, end enrolled me amongst his special 
attendants. My heart was replete with joy, and my poor house was 
filled with gold. His majesty said, ‘Oh, most perfect of poets, 
whose very crumbs other poets are glad to pick up, if you will, the 
wish of my heart can he accomplished. I will give you as much as 
you like, and no desire of yours shall be left ungratified.’ I bowed 
to the ground, and replied, ‘ Oh, king, what am I capable of, hut 
writing a few laudatoiy verses, that 1 should he treated with such 
condescension 9 Your majesty bestows eveiything upon the needy; 
what need then oan you have of such poor services as mine? My 
imaipnation is not lively, and I have no accomplishment, bat that of 
being able to write some indifferent Persian. If the wish of hia 
muyeaty con he gratified by such poor attainments, I am ready to 
he honourod with his commands.’ ” 

“When I had thua offered my excuses tb the king, he thus ad> 
dressed me: ‘ It is my desire, that you should undertake the trouble 
of writing in verse an account oi the interview between the two 
kings, namely, my honoured fathet* and myself.’ When he had 
said this, he pointed tp the tznasure before him, and told me to take 
it away, beetowii^ upon me at the same rime a dress of honour.” 

He delMrmhied to effect whet the king desired, and affc^ giving the 
saihjeet much conriderarion, and eaduding himself from all sootetyr 
and trus^g in Qod, after levolvmg the sul^eGt in hia mind fyr 
three mi m t ha^ he oompleted the poem in rix mcmiba, in 8944 rettm, 
in the aumth ef Bamarsfin, 688 a.b. (Septomher, 1289 a.m), and ^ 
the Sfiihfner of Ida age. 

tmm^oahmpmh i9kMmad,aiidpeper> Entry of rite hiitghito 
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city of Befali, Conduflioa, in which ha expreraes a hope ihafc his 
cdroTB may be leniently dealt with. 


2. GHUBEATU-L-KAMXL, 

MTFTAHU-L FUTITH. 

The Ghurraiu-l-hamdl is the third and longest of the four Dliedns 

of Amir Khusrh. The Mift&hu-l futiih^ is a J/tawaiA inclnded in 

the Diwdn, but most commonly considered to be a separate po«n, in 

consequence of t3ae extreme rarity of such an arrangement. I haws 

seen respectable copies of the Ghurraiu-l-kamdl, in which this poem 

is inclnded, as well as other Masnavis, from one of which the second 

extract which follows is taken; but in a very beautiful old copy of all 

the Dkedns, in the possession of Nawab Ziau-d din Eh^n of Dohli, 

and which bears the seal of the Tarkhfin prince, J6ni B^g, being, 

tlierefore, about one hundred and fifty years old, neither this nor 

any other Mawavi is included. The first Ditodn of Amir Ehusrfi 

is the Tiihfatvrs Bighar^ “the present of youth,” containing the 

poems which he wrote from the 16th to the 12th year of his age. 

lliese were written in the time of Sultan Balban, and contain 

several panegyrics addi’essed to him. In compliment to his sovereign 

title, he here frequently assumes to himself the poetical designation 

of SvlUSni. Thus, in one passage he says:— 

* 

Most of the htuidas in this Ditodn, which are not devoted to the 
Sult4n, were written in celebration of new year festivals and the 
Tds, or addressed to the king's eldest son, Nunemtu-d din Sult&n 
Muhammad E£4n, known better as Kban-i Shahid, or the Martyr 
Khin, and to oontemporaxy mimsters and nobles. The Taijis are 
addressed to the author’s spiritual teacher, NuB&mu-4 din Aidy4, 
Sult&n Balban, and his K>n above named. It includes also a poem 
in praise of M^ik Ikhtiylru-d din, the *A'rh, 

The second IHwdn is the "the middle of 1^,” 

containing the pomns writton fmox the 24th to the 3^d year dt his 
• life. These are in joaise ohiefiy of NidLmu-d din Anfyd, and^^ 
1 Tksn k S work of ^ Sint OB SiiKslfe, ky Sheikh *Abda4 Balk efDiAS^ : 
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prince ebove named, then Ooreznor of the Panjdb and Mnlt&a, who 
was slain in an action with the Mnghals at Depilpfir, at the olose 
of the year 683 h. The poet was in his servioe. One panegyric 
is addressed to Sult£n Mn’izzu-d din Eai>kubad, and another to 
IkhriyAra-d'danla Ohh^d Khiin-i mn’aazam, the son of Kishlfi Khto, 
nephew of Snlt^ Balban, and Ckwemor of Karra Manikpnr. Others 
are addressed to the *Xriz lVijn*d«din, Fathu4 mulk Sharfu-d-din, 
Alp Ehdn Oh&zi son of Azhdar Malik, Kafl> Shdh Malik Ikhtiy&ra-d 
din ’All bin Aibak, and other nobles. 

The third Ditedn is the Ohurrata-l-kamdl, '‘perfect light,*' oon> 
taining poems written from the 34th to the 42iid year of his life. 
It opens with an interesting preface, containing some antobio- 
graphical notices, of which I have availed myself in another article. 
These poems comprise paneg 3 rrics upon NizdmU'd din Aulyd, Siilt&n 
Kai'knbdd, Shayisia Eh4n, who for a short time mlod the state in 
the name of Shamsu-d din, the son of Eai>kub&d, and afterwards 
became king under the title of Jalulu>d din, Sult4n Kuknu-d din 
Ibrahim, youngest son of Jalalu>d din, who sat for a short time 
on the throne of Dehli after the murder of his father Sultdn 'Aldii'd 
din, Ikhtiyaru-d din *Ali bin Aibak, Saifa*d»daula Barbak, T^ju-d 
din. Alp Khdn Gh4zi, and Tdjtt<d>daula Malik Ohbajjd; an elegy 
upon the death of Kh&n*i Ehandn Mahmud, Sultan Ikhtiydru-d din 
the son of Jal&lu*d din, and benediotions addressed to his other sons, 
Khdn>i mu’aEzam Arkalah Ehan and Ehdn-i 'a'zam Eadr Khda. 
This DiwdM contains also odes on new yeat festivab and the 'Pda, 
and, besides the Masnavit mentioned above, iho poet addresses one 
to his brother Zahid Ehdn, descriptive of his accompanying the 
royal army in 637 b. to Oudh. Another is in praise of the palace at 
Kilhkhari and Cf its founder Sultdn Kai-kubdd. Size of the work, 
4to.; 694 pages of an average of 15 lines. 

The fourth Divdn is colled the SalUya naliya, " the pure iem> 
nant^” oontaining poems written by Amir Khnsrd firom the 5(hdi to 
the 64th year of his age. There are in it panegyrics on Kiz4iaa*d 
din Anlyd, Shaikh *Aldn>d din, grandson of Shaikh Faridu.>d din 
Qai^4 shakar, Sulhb *A]iu-d din, Sidtan Eatbn>d din Mutrirak Shih, 
Sbuttsvd Hakk Khizr Eh4n, eldest sou of SultAn 'AUtt^^d din, 
Kai^4-Mtilk HAji, Hamida<d>daula, T4ju>d*dattla, Faklmi<4 din 
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FuMd Togfalilc, Ma’uisa>l Hakk, A*zam Alp IfaJilc l]dttij4ra-d 
din Sa*dl, Malik Hia^U'd din EMn4 ’a’zfun and K&nitt4 ‘ 
Hion is an elegy on the Snltdn’s death on the 8th of Shaww^l^ 
715 B. and some Ifasnat^s on Ihe marriage of the prmoes and other 
matters. 

ABSTBACT. 

Preface. 

Praise of God and the Prophet—Panegyric upon Snltdn Jal&Iu-d 
din Firdz Shi£h Khilji,—Concise account of the four victories of 
Fir6z Slrih. 

** Hail to Snltdn Fi'roz! who rapidly accomplished four victories 
in one year. In the first victory, he made the head of one rebel roll 
upon tlie dust In the second victory, he moistened the point of 
his spear with the head of a second rebel. By the third victory, ho 
cleansed Hindustan from the darkness of his enemy. The fourth 
victory was achieved in another way, when he fell like a hurricane 
on Jbdin. But what are fijur victories for such a hero aa his 
majesty 1 he has a thousand others in his sleeve. Long may he 
survive to rule with conquest and kingly pomp, mid may the key of 
the capital of the seven climates remain secure in the hands of his 
slaves 1 ” 

Victory over Chhajflki Ooo&mor of Karra. 

The accession of Firoz Sh&h to the throne of Hehli, on Tuesday, 
the 3rd of the seoond Jumad, 689 h. He deepatchod his ordara to 
the comers of the world, and established the hhtff>a €m a new fiEwn* 
^tion. The turbulent throughout the whde world rubbed their 
faces upon the earth in respect and obedience. They girt up their 
loins and placed Iheir heads upon the ground, and then stood 
obedieot in the audienoe«Ghamber. They prodsatned ^ sound of 
the hlwAa above the moon. They distributed gold m the name of 
the king of kings. Hiey all taada effort to riiow their qbedkume, 
ezoept the faithlem Ghhi^fi, the Mir of Karra. Pride had inflatsd 
hia bram with wind, whidi eztingaiahed the l^ht of hi» intel¬ 
lect, and a few sijpdMs fnun l^^baddirt&n, without any rdighm, had 
supported the credit of his aniiiosify. Neither fear nor hc^was 
. able to infom them that a parfinla eaniiot contend with the anil.** 

** The Shth xsoeived inkUigenea of that aew dt8toihahoe,‘aad h0w 
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ihaHi Cblwjjfi ivas ftdvsaoiag ccKpedHtooftly with the Hhidh 
Ottteagpottt Hke • male lion* ha beeune grenAly pertuihed, and ex- 
<dMitted» in the Tioleittse of hie engWi * Bravo I le there any man in 
in the world who daiea to raiee dnet in my plain ? 'What weiJenees 
has that wretch seen in me, that he dares to peer where my mow 
can penetrate ? If he has not seen the splendour of my sword, ho 
must have beard its renown from afar. He must have heard how 
from Qhasna, EJrm&n, and Bargfaand, I have extended my conquests 
as frr as Barband; how 1 have issued orders for the shedding of the 
blood of my enemies, who have become like worms, when they hear 
the whizzing of my Kirmani blade ; how, at one time, from the 
heads of the Mughals, I have filled ray oup with blood, and stuck 
their inverted skulls upon the top of my standards; how, at another 
time, my spears have wounded the Afghans, until the hills rmounded 
with lamentations (flfghdn); how, at another time, I made the blood 
flow in Jdnjuha, so that a boat might have glided within the hills 
of Jfid. The Hindds themselves oannot oonoeive how full I have 
made hell. What did that ignorant thoughtlese man imagine, that 
he dared advance his foot into my territoiy ? ’ 

When he had thus given vent to his anger, ho forthwith ordmed 
the prince to advanoe. Arkali Ehan proceeded, swift as the wind, 
accompanied by an army like a hill of steel. He then directed that 
gold, to any amount that was necessary, should he distributed to the 
army, frrom the treasury of his mercy. Although only eight months’ 
pay was doe from the royal coffers, yet tou months’ pay was bestowed 
upon the tro(^. The body of each man as he carried away his 
wealth was bent down by the load, like the crescent of the new 
moon. The np4M» stood ready before the commander, as a hill of 
iron or a sea of flame.” o e • «In this order, the king of the fourth 
inhabited portion of the esyth carried forth his standards outride the 
capital. He made one or two halts to adjust the affiun of the 
amy.” • • • 

** The king remained in the rear, the prince was in advanoe. The 
king made two maijpbes in one, and the prince marched even quicker. 
Mile after mile he hastened on, and rapidly paased the Jumna and 
Gangea tewarde hia deatination,” and then encamped on the hmk of 

*«b«Banb. 
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Tlie enemy mtbb encamped on the oppodte ride, and bad seiaed ril 
the boats on the river, but “ the royal army crossed the riyer on n 
few boats, called zaurah, like the wind, and spread confusion thtoug^ 
the camp of the enemy. Ihey fell on the evil'disposed crowd, and 
dyed the earth everywhere with their blood. When they were 
satiated with that victory, they returned in triumph. On their 
arrival, they placed their heads on the ground in token of raipect, 
and proclaimed the first victory of the king, who rewarded them with 
gifts beyond calculation. • ® In the depth of night that stony>hearted 
rebel, oppressed with grief, fied towards the hills, leaving his camp 
on the bank of the river, mid took the road of Jubata. Tlie com¬ 
mander remained two days plundering the comp, and then, hastening 
in pursuit, came up to them while retreating in confusion.” ^ 

“ In the oontro of the line was the great Arkali Eh4n, whose stan¬ 
dards were united with victory.” Mir Mub&rak Barbak commanded 
the right wing, and Malik Mahmfid the left. On the left the 
prinoe, was Malik Fakhr Dawwal, and Mu*azzam Ahmad on his right. 

In the front of the array were two champions, the nephews of 
the king: one Malik Eatlagh-tigin, “ who could split a spear with 
an arrow; ” ^ the other ’Aldu-d din. Another attendant was his eon 
Kdji ; another, Eiki Malik, the governor of Eol; another was Malik 
Nnsiat Mu’azzam, the chief ddwat-ddr. The contending parties 
fought the whole day, ** during whidi the sword found no rest,” and 
at night the Ehan of Earra, hearing that the king himself was on 
the point of joining tho prince’s army, fled with a few attendants to 
Inji, oonoealiiig his departure by the beating of drums, as if he was 
preparing to renew the combat on the morrow. 

His army, thus deserted by its loader, came over to the king end 
begged forgiveness. Some were bound as prisoners, and some kept 
undo: surveillanoe, but the rest were admitted into the favour of 
the king. 

Vidury over Alp ffidAJ 

The Sultdn, on leaving the city, went towards the Gat^es, and 
remained some time encamped at BagUna. After that he departed 

* The same expression occurs in ihe AtUht. 

^ * In the Khnsrili eiUs hhn Jblitii-e tiari, King of the Best, aadL 

the son of Axhdar Kh^ ^ 
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toward! Bbojpdr/ sad his light iUimuiiQd tho honks the Changes. 
By his hands a work was oompleted, which had been difftonlt of 
aeoomplishment to former kings; for when he arrived at the Jumna 
and Ganges, by the power of his art he constructed a bridge over 
both those rivers. He collected gold froin the rdU of the Ganges, for 
he had the power of crosring the river at his pleasure. Like 
he went on fhll of hope, and his faithful ripd&fo accompanied him 
as far as Etibar.* When the 8h£h arrived at the land of Kdbar, a 
contest ensued, and the ** Musnlmdns made their swords rusty with 
the blood of the Hindus.** The king was here joined by his son, 
** who gave the first congratulation after the victory, and was then 
appointed to the government of the Province of Mdltdn, and his 
father gave him power from the river to the hill df Jfid.** 

** Whatever live Hindu fell into the king’s hands was pounded 
into bits under the feet of elephants. The Musulmins, who were 
Hindis (country•bom), had their lives spared,** and wore distributed 
amongst the chiefs as slaves; and he made many over to the son of 
the koividl, that he might parade them through the cities. *'No 
one of those slaves was slain by the sword, except Alp Ghfizi, who 
suffered on account of his misdoeds; for he had, without just cause, 
killed Ghahaltan,’ and the wretch received this retribution from 
fate.” « « 

When the Slrih had made the country over to his own friends, 
he determined to proceed towards Hindustan, and open a way 
through the forest to Lakhnauti. He ’out the jungle that in* 
tereepted his passage, and oleared the road of the robbers who 
infested it, and suspended them from boughs, so that they looked 
like the trees of Wdkw&k.* *• When the Sh£h had cut down this 
jungle of Tsnya, he created an earthquake in the walls of life, 
that is, slaughtered many of the inhabitmts, and as he was about 
to lay his axe upon Bfipfl, that chief protected himself by an 
advance of g^d. His heaven-like umbrella then advanced to Kaidifin, 


* This is not file Bhcjpftr of Bdiir, Imt s plsse near Fsmkfatbtd, in fiio saatial 
Doth. 

* Stbar is hi BoUIkliaiid. 


’ persMs f] 

, < Ssssxtnotfiqni XssfrfBt in GUdsmsister, Itefskii/ftiiM*, p. 196, nifsetlsgtl|| 
Used of Wtkvtii, and the trass vhirii prodooed that soniid. 
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for the purpose of plunder and punishment, and he ocdleoted en^ 
wealth from the rdis, rdos, and rdaos, that hia treasm^ 
flowing.” 

“ Thenoe he went towards Bdl^hatrak, as it was neoesaazy to dis- 
oharge his arrows against the Mughals. Hail glorious mom of 
prosperity, for tirnt sun rose on highl His standards asomtded 
rapidly, stage by stage, for a period of one month, and the road 
was illumined by the light of his army.” 

**Ou Monday, the last day of Muhmrram, 690 b., the neighbour* 
hood of the city was blessed by the king’s arrival. He did not 
delay and plant his flags in the oity, booause another victory was 
urging him on; but during the month of Safar he gave himself up 
to enjoyment at Sifri, near the city.” • 

Advance upm Rcmthmhcr,'^ 

On Thursday, the 18th of Babi’u-l-awwal, the Shdh held a darhdr, 
distributed robes of bouour, and gave red umbrellas, Mrbdahec, and 
standards to two of his oonfldential servants, and selected also 
Bnknu-d din Ibrahim for marks of special favour. '^The inaUhs 
of the kingdom, aooording to their respective ability, showered gold 
upon the head of the king.” 

The king then marched from Siri towards Bantl^nbor. The 
first march was to Sohi4it, thenoe to Ghandawal, ** where he 
encamped for some time.” e o o Thenoe to Bewdrl in two 
marohes. Thenoe to the country of Ndmaul. << Thenoe the march 
w» to Beohdn, where the people^ had their mouths shut through 
thin^ The earth was dry, and in it not a blade of grass had 
sprung up anywhere, through drought The sipdkk, whom a 
river would not have satisfied, how could they procure enough 
water foom two or three wells?” A hundred cam^ however, 
were here laden with water, to satiafy the neoessitiea of the 
army. The king killed several tigers on this ezpaditiom HSs 
were on ea(^ side covered with peacocks. ''Two weeks he wa^ 
employed in passing this hilly tract, when the SlUfii arrived tm the 
borders of Banthambor.” ISre Turks began to plunder on javety 

* Thtonginol nyi **toavMilot Baettaaibor,*' bat fiuahMjffiag iii JiotiaiiHd to 
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**and the king sent out horsemen to oolleot information.*' The 
Hindus were killed or enslaved, as for as within tom par&aanga oC 
Jhdin. 

From this place, Karri Bahadur was sent on with a few anfoers 
to xeeonnoitre as far as the hills of Jhdin, from wMoh place 600 
Hindhs made a sally. "They were wounded with the poisoned 
arrows of tiio Turks, and exclaimed in Hindi, * Strike, strike.' 
Seventy were killed and forty wounded, and, though they were 
reinforced, tirey retreated to the hills, and the royal troops returned 
to camp, and reported to the king what hod oocurred. Next day, 
the king despatched 1,000 men under'Malik Khurram *Ariz Malik, 
the chief Earfbak, Malik Eatlagh>tigin, 'Azam Mubiirak, the amir of 
of Ndmaul, Ahmad Sarj4nddr, Mahmud Sarj&nddr, the obief hunts- 
man Ahmad, and Anku and Ab&j( Akhurbak. They advanced at. 
foil speed to within two paraaanga of JhiUn, when they entered a 
narrow pass in the hills, and alarm spread in Jhdin." 

The rdi was in affright, and sent for Qurdan Saini, vi^o was the 
most experienced warrior amongst the d0,000 r&asalB under the 
rdi, and “had seen many fights among the Hindus. Sometimos be 
had gone with the advance to Malwa; sometimes ho had gone 
plundering in Gujar&i” The Saini took 10,000 r&waU with him from 
Jhiin, and advanced against the, Turks, and, after a severe action, 
he was slain. Upon which tiie Hindus fled, and in the pursuit 
many were slain and many taken prisonens but only one man Was 
wounded among the royal troops. 

Great oonsternation spread in dPh^n, and at night the rdi, and all 
the Hindfis with him, fled to the hills of Banthambor, and foe 
victorious tioqips returned to the king, and presented the plunder, 
they had obtained, foe beads which foey had out off, armour, hovias, 
swords, and " a string of with their hands bound." Tim 

king allowed foem to retain their booty, and distributed gold lb 
them beridea, and robes of honour. 

The Oaiptm'e of Jhdin, 

Three days after tiui^ foe-king entered Jh&in at mid-dsy^joiid. 
. oooupied foe private iqpaatiaimiti .of foe rd^ where he admi^ 
update cofours and cocvl^ on the ^e, "«m wUbh foe 
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80 beautifully oat, tbat they oould not be exceeded in wax. Tbe 
plaister was so beautifully made, that it reflected the image of one 
looking at it, and the mortar was mixed with sandoL The wood* 
work was all of *dd (aloe*wood).*' 

He then visited the temple which were ornamented with dabo* 
rate work in gold and silver. Next day he went again to the 
temples, and ordered their destruction, as well as that of the fort, 
and set fire to the palace, and “ thus made a hell of paradise.** The 
foundations of Jh4in were so destroyed, that the army of the Shfih 
was enriched by the discovery of burnt treasures, and “so much 
gold was laden upon elephants, that who could tell its amount? This 
enormous wealth made rich men of beggars, for in eveiy ruin a 
treasure had been found. While the ^Idlers sought every oppor- 
tunify of plundering, the Shfih was engaged in burning the temples, 
and destroying the idols. There were two bronze images of Brahma, 
each of which weighed more than a thousand mans. These were 
broken info pieces, and the fragments distributed amongst the 
officers, with orders to throw them down at the gates of the Meugid 
on their return.” 

Malik Khurram then departed in pursuit of the infidels to their 
retreat in the hills, and took countless prisoners. Another party 
was detaohod under Sarjdnddr, “across the Ohambid and Euwari, 
to plunder Mdlwa, and shed the blood of the false religionists. When 
he was two paraecmgt beyond the Knw&ri, he oame' upon an open 
plain to which a narrow pass led. Here he found a crowd ooUeoted 
who had escaped tiie sword of the maUk, and he plundered them to 
such an extent, that it is beyond my power to describe.** The party 
return^ and met the king on tlie banks of the Oh^bal, to which 
river hd had moved his oamp. Thence Mubart^ Barbak was 
detached, in another direction towards the Bands, where he phm* 
dered acoording to the fashion of the time. Malik Jdndaibak 
was detached in another direotian. He also plundered and massacred 
“ ficom the hill of L&ra to the Orders of M&ra.” 

Tlu King*§ ntum to DehU. 

The king returned towards.Dehli, witii “an army so encumbered 
hs ^>ooty, that it oot^d not store than a atfl a day,** Hn 





first Tisited on his route the hills of and as the road , was 

** diffioult on acoount of rivers and hills/' he allowed his officers to 
mandi in any direotton they chose. The Sult&n proceeded more 
leUnrely in the rear. 

On the king's retnm to Dehli, he held the second anniversary of 
his accession, on the Srd of Jum&da-l &khir, in the’<palao^ of SIri. 
Description of the festivaL ** Each bride who witnessed the pro* 
cession from ihe housetop, when she gazed at the countenance of the 
king, tore up her marriage settlements,” in love and despair.—Oon* 
duding praises of the king, who achieved two victories in diffisrent 
quarters of the country in one year.'* The author speaks of his 
work. “When I oonynenoed this history, I thought of writing 
falsehoods, but truth seized my hand and restrained me.” The poem 
was finished on the 20th of Jumada*! &khir, 690 h. 

Conquetit of Sult&n *Aldu-d din Khilji. 

a o o o o 0*0 

“ 'AlaU'd din, that king whose court is like Jamshid's, who has 
conquered the east and protects the west, whose fortune is lofty, 
whose commands are obeyed.” • • • « He who has been honoured 
by the chief of the 'Abbdsis, who has destroyed the country of the 
Bun^worshippers. When the arm of his fortune was raised, he 
became the ruler of Hindhst&n. When he advanced from the 
capital of Karra, the Hindus, in alarm, descended into the earth 
like ants. He departed towards the garden of Behdr, to dye that 
sml with blood as red as a tuHp. He deared the road to Ujjain of 
vile wretches, and created consternation in Bhilsan. When he 
effected his coniquests in that country, he drew out of the river the 
idols which had been concealed in it. 

As this was but a small a^^ture in his sight, he determined to 
proceed towards Deogir, wh^ he overcame Bdm Deo.” '*But see 
the mercy with which he regarded the broken*hearted, for, aftep 
seizing that rdip he set him ftee again.' He destroyed the templei 
of the Bolsters, and erected pulpits and arches for mosques, He 
oa^rtnied two*and*twenty efephants, in battles raging like the stream 
of the 1^. He eiiptured also Bengal elephants from Laltit&aiiti, 
Isit those of Deog& of a diffisrent staimp,>~not sutdi as know 
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only, ho^ to eat their full, bnt anoh as could disohaige anew* and 
hrandish swords.^ Were 1 to to recount the plunder of 

jewels and gold, no measure or balanoe would suffice, for the 
treasure had been accumulated by the rdU from of dd. Oanmis 
and mules were laden with rabies diamonds, and every kind of 
|»eoioaB|,6tonef and the most experienced jewellers were unable 
even to guess at their value, and who can tell of the heaps of amber, 
and the costly silks? He returned viotorions with this booty, in 
order to accomplish now conquests.*’ 

He advanced again from Karra, with iron in one hand and gold 
in the other; ho gave a crown to one chief, while he took off the 
bead of another. He marched to Dehli and set np his kingly throne, 
while all the world were in astonishment at the marvel that Dehli 
should be taken by Karra. The whole city dedared that no one 
had ever been blessed with such good fortune. When he had es¬ 
tablished himsolf upon the throne, he began to think ol* the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. All the independent chiefs bowed down their 
heads, except tho ill-fortuned Mir of Hult&n. That wretch was not 
of such importanoe that the Shdh should himself undertake any 
expedition against him.” So Ulugh Kh&n was despatdied with 
or^rs to conclude the business speedily, and, on its aooomplishment, 
he returned to Court; and ''all, both young and old, were astonisbed 
at the sueoesB of the univorse-oonquering Snltin.” 


3. 'ASHTKA OF AMfE KHUSKU:, 

[‘’jC^mamora^.*’ This, like the JPir4ii»>s 8a*dmn, is a kind of 
epic or: historical poem, having fur its nudn subject the loves of 
Deural B&rii, dai^ter of the Bdi of Gffjar&t, and Khisr BLhIn, 
eldest sett of Ssdtan *Al4u-d din. Khizr Khin, as told by Bami,, 
fall under his flather^s displeasure and waa^put in ooufinenHoril 
Upon the death of *A14u*d din, the traitor and wonld-be-usutper, 
MAlik K4ib' Ktfffir, caused the eyes of the prince to be put out. 
‘When Kutbu-d din Mabdiuk Shdh had ascended the thrcHoiv to 
secure his own postrion, W had KMar Kh&n and other of his 

' Tbri 4ei{&anttir«MaaoSt^^ umMI mreuM is eiideni 'frpmadaiiilit 
pMttga.b the dtta wd s rsi lwia Nls(tasL 
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brotiheFS mnrdeied. The fate of Dewail Efiai is doubtful. Ebusr^ 
(fnjfrd p. 665) aajB &at her hands were out off while she was 
dinging to her haslnuid’s and implies that she was left among 
tibe dain, thoii^ he sajni not so distinotlj. Firishta asserts that she 
. was taken into Kntbu-d din’s harem, and that she was also taken 

A 

after his death by the villain, Khusrn Eh&n. Bami, who was 

i. 

intimately acquainted with the facts, is silent upon the subjeot, so 
that it may be hoped that the high4>om damsel escaped that union 
with “the foul Parw&ri,” ui:hich would have been worse than death.] 

e 

ABSTRA.OT. 

Praise of God and the Prophet.—^Panegyric on the author’s 
spiritual teacher, Nizdm-d din Aulya'»and on the Emperor ’Alau-d 
din Khilji. 

Tie author a captive in the hande of the Mughde. 

, “ At the time that this learner of evil, the author, was a captive in 
the hands of the Mughals,* may such days never return 1 tiavolling 
in a sandy desert, where the heat made my head boil like a cuxuldron, 
I and the man who was with me on horseback arrived thirsty at a 
stream on the roadside. Although the naphtha of my life was 
heated, I would not inflame it with oil by drinking a draught 
of water. 1 merely wotted my lips, and obtained a little relief after 
my es^austion. But my thirsty guard dismounted from Ids horse, 
and both he and his horse dnsnk their fill of water and expired 
immediately.” * 

The Author relates the cause of writing this Poem. 

He states that he went one day to visit Khizr Eh4n, who asked 
him to write a poem upon that prince’s love for Dewal Ij^dni; imd 
EMzr Khan causing the account which he liad himself written 
descriptiiTe of his own passion to be produced, he consigned it to 
the author, who agretfi to versify it. 

JSneemium on Sindhstdn. 

** Happy Hmddst&a, the splendour of Religion, where the. "Law 

^ He gives a brief notieo of eaptivify and of the hardships which he endured 

ftaia exponee, btnhi upon his feetii &tig;iie, and thirst, in his second cafied 

He was t^ken pzison^ on the borders of Mnlthn, m the year 
of hU age, or 68i b. {1285 aj>.). Bee et^wd p. 122. 

TbOm ni. K 
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finds perf^t honour end seourity. In learning Behli can now 
compete with Bokhard, for IsMm has been made manifest bj its 
kings. The whole country, by means of the sword of our hdy 
warriors, has become like a forest denuded of its thorns by fire. 
The land has been saturated with the water of the sword, and 
the vapours of infidelity have been dispersed. The strong men 
of Hind have been trodden under foot, and all ue ready to pay 
tribute. Islam is triumphant, idolatiy is subdued. Had not the 
law granted exemption from death by the payment of poll-tax, the 
very name of Hind, root and branch, would have been extinguished. 
From Ghazni to the shore of the ocean you see all under the 
dominion of Mam. Cawing crows* see no arrows pointed at them; 
nor is the Tarad (Christian) there, who does not fear {taraa) to 
render the servant equal with God; nor the Jew who dares to exalt 
the Pentateuch to a level with the KuiAn; nor the Magh who is 
delighted with the worship of fire, but of whom the fire compliuns* 
with its hundred tongues. The four sects of Husulmans are at 
amity, and the very fish are Sunnis.”* 

The Ohorian JEmperora of DehU, 

Mu’izzu-d din Muhammad bin 8dm, Kutbu-d din Aibak; "That 
fiaming wave drove the Bdi of Eanauj into the Ganges, wh^re he 
was drowned, and took from him fourteen hundred elephants.” 
Shanisn-d din Altomsh.—^Buknu-d din Firdz.—Sultdn Baziya.— 
Mu’izzu-d din Bahram.—’Aldu-d din Mas’ud.—^Nusira-d din Mah- 
mdd; "It was a wonderful time, one career of victory; in every 
house was joy and gladness. The Musnlmdns were powerful, the 
Hindus p^oeful, and no one knew even the name of Mughal.” 
Ghiydsu-d din Balban; "He was a king bounteous and powerful, 
an elephant in his time would avoid treading on an ani Daring 
lus reign the Mughals found entrance to these parts, sometimes Uiey 
ravaged the country, sometimes they professed allegianoe. In anger 

* HiadaB. Badr Cb&ch has the aame expreenoii to signify Hin^; and Hasan 
Nistiof, m the prefiM» to the Ma-dritf speaks of the 

" crow-Uke Hladas;" and again in the chapter on fits conquest of Ajmlr " Hiadas 
erow-lhoed,” 

* Aplayi^oatheiroMagnifyiiigMsly. 
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oame they on with inflamed visage and obtained gifts from the king. 
Whether this invasion was a loss or a benefit, it passed away, and 
what was destined came to pass.”—^Mu*isszu-d din Eai<kubud.-- 
Shamsu-d din Kai<kub4d. 

0 

din I'irdt Khil^, 

He made the blood of the infidels to flow in streams, and formed 
bridges with their heads. He went from Multan to Ohazni, and 
tlienoe invaded the Tatars, dyeing the country with their blood and 
covering the whole land with their heads. He made Turkistfiu so 
entirely Hindi, that he took the life from the Turks by means of his 
Hindus. When he again turned his face this way from that country, 
he stretched his arm to slaughter the Khokhors,* and shed blood on 
all the five rivers of the Panjab.” ‘‘By his wise measures ho 
forged for the Mughals chains both of iron and gold.” 

• 

'Aldu-d din KJnIji. 

“He was the first who, wliile yet only an Amir, placed an 
*amdri tipon his elephants.”^ On his advance to Dehli he lavished 
money profusely on the way. “ Tlie fort of Dehli fell before the 
mangonel of his gold. Ilis largesses offered him the aid of catapults, 
and presents of jewels yielded him as much victory as balisios.” 
Shortly after his accession, ho despatched troops to Multdn and 
Sind, whore he was victorious. . 

The Mughal Invaeiom. 

“Shortly after, the Sultdn of religion determined to wreak tho 
vengeance of a hundred years upon the Mnglials. They wore 
coming on to be destroyed by his beheading sword, like moths in 
the of a candle. First they came to the borders of Manjfir* 

> The Oakkhon most probably are meant 

* It is usual in India to say that 'Aiau>d din was Iht first who used on 
or canopied seat upon an elephant, but, as here stated, ho was the first to use one 
wbUe yet only a Frinco. In the preceding reign we read in the JRftdhnd FutiA of 
golden ’omdrif. 

b*U3 
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and Chdmi, and UlngU Kh4n^ attaoked tkem like Kiran, and bj the 
force of his sword made them food for jackals. 

** After that, the audacious infidel Katlak Ehwdji^^ one of the 
strongest branohes of that accursed tree,^ adranced that year to 
Eaili, and the Shdh regarded that boldness as a happy omen. The 
king moved on for two parasanga, in order that he might come to 
action within the borders of Kaili. The vile Eatlak Khwdja was 
confident and bold, but it was as if an owl were contending with 
a falcon. The king ordered Ulugh Eh^ and Zafar Ehan to advance 
with determination to the fight, and those two rapid dragons made 
the hills and forests quake. Ulugh Ehan pursued the Mughals like 
a panther after its prey, and those who escaped the sword fell viotims 
to the arrows. The hill of Eaili* was drowned in a torrent of blood 
and the heads of the gahra rolled down like a weighing pan (haiiy* 

After that, Targhi, the headstrong, bit the dust when he was 
struck with a hatchet, and for a time religion was freed from the 
troubles caused by the infidels.’* 

“ Afterwards the sand of the desert was saturated with the blood 
of the armies of Tuitak and ’AH Bog.® The army of religion oame 
rushing on like a river, overwhelming the Mughals in its waves. 
Ihe two Turk Khans were suddenly captured by a Hindu servant Of 
the Court.” 

“ Subsequently, three other active warriors, who outstripped the 
wind in their fleetness, came rapidly to the neighbourhood of Mult4n, 
and lit up the flame of insiirreotion on the banks of the Bdvf. One 
was Tihu, another Ikbdl the stubborn, the third Eabak determined 
both in fight and hatred. Their soldiera were countless as the sand,. 
and infuriated by the fate of Tart.;k and *Ali Beg. His majesty 
despatched his principal minister, E^fir (oampbor), the splendour 
of Isl&m, agsioBt them, in order that by his fragrance he might 

* [I have no o(tmplete oopy of this poem, hot only some extraots and abstracts. 
In some the name is written Alaf Ehftn, in others Ulugh Ehhn; the latter is certainly 
right. See wpra pp. 43 and 162.] 

* [This is here the spelling; not Saflagb.*'] 

^ He was son of Amfr Dhad for Daw&] Kbhn, ruler of Turkistan, and M&warhu-h 
nahr. 

* [This name has lutberto been given as ** Eili,” but this shows what Sbnsrfi's 
^pronunciation was. See wjprd p. 166, and fiei:^. Jour., 1869, p. 199.] 

* Boe p. 198. 
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offentave tmell arigmg from their dead bodies. He 'went 
so expeditiously that, in ten nights, he performed the journey of a 
whole month. The blood of the Tatars flowed in suoh torrents that 
it reached to the girths of tlie horses. Ikbal and Tfhd fled together 
towards the rivers, and were glad to save their lives by abandoning 
the plunder which they were carrying off. But .Kabak was taken 
like a partridge (hdtak),^ and that loomed dog was sent with a 
collar round his neck to the king of the world. The victory was 
obtained by the aid of God, and the Mughal had enough of his 
attempts at revenge. 

“From that day the torrent of the J(hdn had no power to carry 
away even an ant from Hindushln. Behold a great marvel which 
marked the good fortimo of ’Altiu-d din, may he always remain 
king I A deadly blast from hell blew over that country, and dis¬ 
solved by its fire even iron into wax. They all died, and though 
Buyahia escaped, as he had the life of a dog, yet his power was 
ignominiously destroyed; and so entirely had all their turbulence 
subsided in this country, that no one hoaid anything more al)out 
them.” 


Cotiqueat of Gujardty ChitoTy Mdlway SiwAna. 

The poet passes to the conquests of ’Alau-d din, in Hindust^. 
Ulugh Khdn sent against the Bai of Gujardt, ‘‘where the shores of 
the sea were filled to the brim with the blood of the ya6r«.” The 
conquest of Somndt, Jhdin, and Banthombor, whoso ruler was “Pithti 
Bdi, descended from Pithaura, but an hundred hundred thousand times 
more proud than he. Ten thousand swift Arabian horses were his, 
and elephants with ’awdrts on their backs. Soldiers and rdwats and 
rdnas wore beyond number. This fort was two weeks* journey dis¬ 
tant from Dehli, and its walls extended for three panuanga. Terrible 
stones were sent against them with such force that the battlements 
were Welled with the dust. So many stones were thrown, pile 
T^Kin pile, that it would have required thirty years to dear the road, 
to one of the gates.** Ihe king took the fort in one month, and 
made it oyer to Ulugh Xhitn. 

1 [The nsaw is gir^n m ^'Kaak" (or Eaaak} ia Bami p. 190), bat thhi 
pramiltobeEshsk. flee also 78.] 
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The conquest of Chitor, which was named Ehizrib&d, after Khizr 
Kh&n, who was here honoured with being allowed to bear a red 
canopy over his head. 

After that, ftie king’s attention was directed towards the south, 
in order that he might seize the country of the Southern fdfs. 
Kokd, the wazir, commanded the army, and he was stronger in the 
country of Mdlw4 than the rdi. He had more than 40,000 cavalry, 
and his infantiy were without number. 10,000 men were sent 
against him by his majesty, and they destroyed his entire force. 
The Hindus were captured and slaughtered in heaps, and only the 
rdU Malhak Deo, escaped to toe hills.” This conquest was effected by 
’AinU'l mulk. M4ndd taken, *‘a wonderful fortress foxir jparmangs 
in circumference.” 

Siwdna is next proceeded against by his majesty in person. '*Tho 
Btrong>armed rdi of that place was Satai Deo. Many iron-hearted 
gahra were in his service. The army sat down before it for five or 
six years, and did not, daring that time, succeed in destroying half 
a bastion, but after one attack made upon that hill by the king, it 
was moved from its foundations by toe troops like a flowing river.” 

2%e eonguesf of Telingdnat Ma'harf Fatan. 

The conquest of Tilangf, where the rdi is made to send “ a golden 
idol and on hundred elephants, and treasure beyond all oalcularion.” 

The army proceeded to Ma’bar, that it might “ take toe shores of 
the sea as far as Lank4, and spread the odour of toe amber-soented 
faith,” and toenoe returned to Deogir, from which place the rM fled 
at their approach, and, after plundering the country, they proceeded 
towarda the sea-coast. 

** There was another rdi in those ports, whose rule extended over 
sea and hmd, a Brahmin, named Pandy4 Qurd. He had many 
cities in his possession, and his capital was Patan,’ where there was 
a temple with an idol in it laden with jewels. He had many troops 
and ships; and Musulm&ns, as well as Hindus, were in his service. 
He had a thousand elephants of Ma’bar and innumerable horses. 
The rdit when the mnmy bf toe Sultin arrived at Fatan, fled away, 

' [Or »|laUak.” Sts p. 76.] > [Or««Sotal.” . Beep. 78.] 

’ [See Mfprd p. 82.] 
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and wliat oan an army do without its leader ? The MusulmAns in 
his servioe sought protection from the king’s army, and they were 
made happy with tiie kind reception they met with. 500 elephants 
also were taken. They then struck the idol with an iron hatchet, 
and opened its head. Although it was the vexy Kibla of the ac* 
cursed gahr$, it kissed the earth and filled the holy treasury. 
Wealth and jewels were taken from it in such quantities that they 
would have outweighed a mountain. After the business of the 
rdi of Ma’bar was completed, the army returned Tictorious, and 
received due rewards from the fortunate king. May God grant him 
success, that he may take a whole world without moving from his 
throne! May he, sitting at Dehli, be able to plunder the country 
of Ma’bar and the seas, with a mere movement of his eyebrow 1 ” 

The Capture of Dewal Rdni. 

The author proceeds to the more immediate subject of his poem. 
Shortly after ’Alau-d din’s accession to the throne, he sent his brother, 
Ulugh Khdn,^ with a large army towards Gujarat and Somn^t. The 
ruler of those countries was Bai Karan. In aii action l)etween him 
and the Khan he sustained a defeat and fled, and his treastires, wives 
and concubines fell into the enemy’s hands. On his return from 
Gujarat, (he Kh^ presented all the booty he had taken to the king, 
and amongst other captives was the wife of B£i Karan, Kanwali Di, 
celebrated for her beauly, who was taken intq (ho king’s Seraglio. 

The Bani had two daughters by Bai Koran; both had boon carried 
off by their father in his flight The oldest died, but the youngest, 
Dewal Di, survived. 

Konwali Di solicited of the king that this daughter might bo sent 
for and made over to her, and as the king was well disposed to meet 
her wishes, he demanded her from Bai Karan, who was preparing 
to send her, accompanied with many presents, to the king, when he 
took alarm at toe large army wldch had marohed under Ulugh Khln 
and Fanohami tor the conquest of the whdie of Gujar&t, and fled with 
hw daughter and private attendants to seek the proteetdem of tlm 
rM of Deogir, name Sankh Deo, the son of the Bdi-B&ydn, B|itt 
Deo. 

» 

'When the chief of Deogir learnt the approach of Kerim, 
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be edbt bis brother, Bbelam Deo, to demand Dewel Di in marriage. 
B4i Karan felt bimaelf compelled to aooede to the proposal, and be 
was preparing to send his daughter when be was;^attaoiked by the 
king’s army, and Fanobami, who commanded the advance-guard, 
seized Dewal Di, whose horse bad been wounded and lamed by an 
arrow. She was taken to Ulugh Eban, and Bdi Karan fled. Accord¬ 
ing to the king’s order, Ulugh Khan sent Dewal Di to Dehli, where 
she was made over to her mother in the palace. She was then eight 
years of age. 

Lovet of EMtir Khdn and Dotcal Edni. 

The Sulton wished to betroth Dewal Bdni to his son Kbizr Khdn, 
who was then ton years old, and Kanwala Di agreed to the marriage, 
as she had an affection for Khizr Khan in consequence of his 
resemblance to her brother. The children were accordingly admitted 
to each other’s presence, and indulged in youthful gambols, and 
became attached to each other. 

The mother of Khizr Kh&n objected to this match, and was 
desirous of betrothing him to the daughter of her brother Alp 
Khdn, who was himself anxious to speed the preparations for the 
ceremony. Upon which it was represented to the mother, that as 
Khizr Khan had conceived an affection for Dewal Di, he ought to be 
separated fbom her. This was accordingly done, and they were 
plac^ in different apartments, but as they were able to have 
oooasional interviews, their growing attaohmmit r4»ened, and four 
go-b^weens on each side conveyed affectionate messages from one 
to the other. 

The queen*mother, apprehensive of these interviews, determined 
to send the girl to the Bed Falaco. Khizr Khdn’s dmi^s upon the 
occasion, when he team’his clothes and exhibits other signs of frantic 
grief. The queen foregoes her mtention, whmi Khizr Khan recovers 
his serenity. The young pair oontrive a seoret assignation, whenr 
they become senselms througb enmthm. The queen again detemdnee 
on sending Dewal Di to the Bed Fidaoe. On her way there she 
has an interview wirii Khizr Khdn, when he presents hmr with 
Ha Ibok of hm hair to preserve aa a memento, and she in return gives 
him a ring. 
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Jfarru^ 9fKMiKr Khin mtA ih 0 irn^^kr ofJJp KhAn, 

This marriage was solemnmed in Bamaz&i, 711 h. (Jan. 1812 A.n.). 
The deoorationabf the city upon the occasion. Triumphal arches, 
dancing, singing, musio, illuminations, rope-dancing, jugglery. *'Tbe 
juggler swallowed a sword like water, drinking it as a thirsty man 
wotdd sherbet He also thrust a knife up his nostril. He mounted 
little wooden horses and rode upon the air. Large bodies were made 
to issue oiit of small ones; an elephant was drawn through a window, 
and a camel through the eye of a needle.' Those who changed 
their own sppearanoo practised all kinds of deceit. Sometimes they 
transformed themselves into angels, sometimes into demons. Balls 
were made to be sometimes white and sometimes black, in imitation 
of the fitful vicissitudes we are subject to upon earth. They sang 
so enchantingly that they could make it appear as if a man was 
dying, and as if after an interval he was again made alive.’* 

The marriage of Khi%r Khan with Dmal ^dnl. 

Dewal Di, on learning Khisr Khdn’s marriage, writes him a letter 
full of reproaches, to which he replies by excuses, llie grief of the 
two lovers and their solicitations to heaven. The deep distress 
of Khizr Khdn is reported to the queen-mother, and it is repre¬ 
sented to her, that as it is lawful for a Musulmdn to many four 
wives, be might be allowed to marry Dewal Di also. She relents, 
and as the Sultan has from the beginning given his consent to 
Khizr Khdn’s marriage with Dewal Di, she is sent for from the Bed 
Palace and married to him.—The complete happiness of tiie lovers 
at their union.—^Khizx Kh&a becomes one of the discipleB of the 
Saint Nizimu-d din Aulya. 

Ku^twre ht^woen din and Khizr Khdn, 

The poet agam proceeds ib sons historical details.'^Misttuder- 
between the Sultin and ELhizr Khin, and the impriaonmaait 
of tiio laitt 6 r 4 -<-Tlke oaiuae was this: the Sultan being ill of fever, 
iniiBir iCbfcn made a vow that, in the event of hk recovery, he would 

* ,Tbii is origissl, aod shoira that those who object to the oomaaon resifiiw 
the %ble have no good gmusd for any alteration. The jj^uase ia UBbsmil ia%e 
Buttstn^tesosiif diffiealty. . 
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proceed baie*footed on a pilgrimage to some slmneB. When the 
Solt&n recovered in some degree, Ehizr Ehdn set out on his expedi¬ 
tion to Hatdnphr, but in oonsequenoe of his feet getting blistered he 
was persuaded by his attendants to mount on horseback. Amir 
Khusrd here observes that when the prince had such a spiritual 
teacher as Niarimu-d din Aulyd, he should have performed his 
pilgrimage to him, and not have sought out other shrines; that 
it was to this that his ill-fortune is to be ascribed. Malik KMxa, 
the eunuch, was not slow to take advantage of this indiscretion 
of the Ehfin, and represented that this non-fulfilment of his vow 
was a personal insult to the Sultan. 

The Sultan first wreaked his vengeance on the Ehdn*s maternal 
uncle and father-in-law, Alp Eh&n, who was assassinated in Dehli 
by hie orders. He then caused an angiy letter to be written to bis 
son, telling him not to return to his presence without orders, and 
assigning Amroha to him as a residence, and the country from 
the Ganges to the foot of the hills as his hunting-ground, where 
game was so plentiful that *‘he might kill ten antelopes with one 
arrow.” He was directed to remain there for two months, after 
which he would be summoned, when the king had recovered his 
composure. Meanwhile, ho was to send back the royal insignia he 
had received, the canopy, Mrhdsh, standards, and elephants, which 
would be retained by the king until he had again restored the 
Eh&n to his good graces. 

This farmdn was sent by an ugly courier called ’Ambar, who 
brought it in one night from Dehli to beyond Meerut, whme the 
Prince was encamped. The Prince was deeply afiBUoted at the 
contents, but returned the royal insignia imder the charge of Malik 
His4mu-d din, while he himself, with tears in his eyes. Grossed the 
Ganges and went to Amroha. 

He had only been there two or three* days, wlmn his agitation was 
so great that, without a sumnmns, he determined to return to ln» 
father, who, being on the point of death, received him kindly, his 
affeotioh for him having revived in this extremity. Malik Eifur, 
again snoCessfully priotising his wiles, persuaded the Sult&n that 
' till his reocrvexy it would be wise to confine the Kh&n in the Ibrt 
of Gwalior. Hie Balt&n oonsented, but bound E&f&r ty solemn ' 
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oatibuB not to attempt the* life of the Prinoe, who was aooordingly 
carried off from Behli to Gwalior in two days. Thero his faithful 
Dewal Bdni beoame the oompanion to and solace of his miserable 
imprisonment. 

dkn and wheqmnt fmiooret. 

*Al&o-d din, partly through bodily infirmity and partly through 
mental distress, died on the 7th Shawwal, 715 h. (Jan., 1816 a.d.), 
when Malik Kdfdr placed the king’s youngest son, Shahdbu*d>diu 
’Umar, upon the throne, and despatched Sumbul to Gwalior to blind 
Khizr Khan. When Snmbul had completed his inhuman dcod, he 
was promoted to the oflBce of Ndib-hdjib. 

A short time afterwards, the slaves guards of the late king 
slew Malik Kaffir, and conveyed the intmligence to Khizr Khan, to 
show that the curse that he had pronounced against Kfiffir had 
been fulfilled. 

Kutbu>d din Mubarak Shah then asoonded the throne in the begin¬ 
ning of 716 H. (1316 A.®.). After displacing his brother, ’Umar, he sent 
to demand Dewal Bani from his bnitlier Khizr Khan, who returned 
an indignant refusal. Yexed at this opposition, and determined to 
rid hin^^lf of all rivals, the wretch Mubarak Shah sent a ruffian 
named SMdi to Gwalior, to murder the three princes Khizr Khfin, 
Shfidi Khan, and 'Umar. After this butchery had been committed, 
the garrison violated the ladies of their households. The devoted 
Dewal Bani, in clin^ng to the body of her husband, was wounded 
in the face and had her hands out off by the assassins. Not long 
after the murder of the princes, the villains went into the zendna 
and murdered all the females. All the members of the royal family 
were buried in the Bijymandar bastion of the fort of Gwalior. The 
Gondusion. 

" Prinoe Khizr Kh&n then ordered a oonfidenfad servant to place 
me near the narrative of his love, without attracting the attention of 
the bystanders. When my ^es fell on the heort-exdting tale, 
tears fisU from them involuntarily. I imme<^liately assented with all 
my hearty to the wish of the prinoe, the apple of the eye. My head 
was exalted hy the hononr of my selection, and 1 retired with *the 
naixative in xny hand.” 
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The Hindi Laagva^ 

“ When 1 came to examine it from beginning to end, I found 
most of the names (words ?) in it were Hindi. I pondered a long 
time with myself how I might join the coarse doth with the fine, 
but as some kind of junction was requisite, I thought that no wise 
man would regard a necessity as a fault. But I was in error, for 
if you ponder the matter well, you will not find the Hindi words 
(language) inferior to the Pdrsi. It is inferior to the Arabic, which 
is tile chief of all languages. The prevalent languages of Bai and 
Bdm, I know, from reflecting well on the matter, to be inferior to 
the Hindi. Arabic, in speech, has a separate province, and no other 
language can confine with it. The Fdrsi is deficient in its vocabu¬ 
lary, and cannot be taste(||without Arabic condiments; as the latter 
is pure, and the former mixed, you might say that one was the soul, 
the other the body. With the former nothing can enter into com¬ 
bination, but with the latter, every kind of thing. It is not proper 
to place the cornelian of Yemen on a level with the pearl of Dari. 

“ The language of Hind is like the Arabic, inasmuch as neither 
admits of combination. If there is grammar and syntax in Arabic, 
there is not one letter less of them in the Hindi. If you ask 
whether there are the sciences of exposition and rhetoric, 1^ answer 
that the Hindi is in no way deficient in those respects. Whoever 
possesses these three languages in his store, will know; that X 
speak without error or exaggeration. 

“HI were with reason and justice to speak to you of the merits 
of Hindi, you would object to what T advance; and if I were to 
swear to the truth of my assertions, who knows whether you would 
credit me or not ? It is true, I know so little, that my acquaintance 
with it is but as a drop in the ooean ; yet from tasting it, 1 am well 
aware that the fowl of the desert is deprived of the waters of the 
Tigris. He who is far from the Ganges and EQndustin can boast 
himself of the Kile and Tigris. When a man sees only the ni^t- 
ingale of China in a garden, how does he know what the panot of 
Hindfist&n is ? ^ * He who has placed only guavas and quinces 

in his throat, and has never eatou a plants, wiU say it is like so 
bauch ji^ube. The Ehur^s&ui who considers every Hindi a fixd 
wiUthinkevenajpdiileaf of no more value thi&u grass. A wise and 
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just man, and he who has travelled through several oountries ob¬ 
servantly, will* bdieve these assertions of Ehusrd; for if the oon* 
versation should turn on Hind or Bam, he will speak fairly, an^ 
not without ground asseverate his own opinion, like the man who 
said that Basra was superior to Syria. And if any one chooses to 
speak with partiality, no doubt he will be ready to class my (Indian) 
mangoes below (foreign) figs. They oall Hind black, and that is 
true enough, yet it is the largest country^ in the world. You should 
look on Hindustin as Paradise, with which it is in fact connected, 
for, if not, why did Adam and the peacock come to adorn it from 
that blissful spot ? 

4. NUH SIPIHB OF KHtrS^CT. 

[“The Nine Heavens (or Spheres).” Tins is one of the separate 
poems of Amir Ehusru, written, as he tolls us, in his old age. Its 
historioal notioes relate to the reign of Entbu-d din Mubarak Shah, 
in whose time it was written.”] 

ABSTBA.CT. 

The First iiphere. 

Praise of God and the Prophet, and of the author’s spiritual teacher, 
Nizamu-d din Auly^. Panegyric on the roigning nfonaroh, Mubarak 
Shah. The author tells us that he was more than sixty years old 
when he wrote this poem, and had already written poems on tlie three 
preceding monarobs: Eai-kubad, respecting whom he had written 
the Kirdnv^s 8a*dmn; Jalolu-d din Firoz, on whom he had written 
Keuidaa and Mastuteis, ’Aliiu-d din Khilji, to whom he had dedi¬ 
cated his Khamsa, and addressed panegyrical poems. 

The aocession of Eutbu-d din Mubarak Shah on Sunday, the 24th* 
of Muharram, 716 h.* (April 18^h, 1316 a.d.). After remaining in 
Dehli for a year, he proceeded 4o the Dekhin for the conquest of 
lleogir, at the head of a large anny. His first march was to Tllpat, 
about seven ko$ ftoja Dehli, and, after a marc;h of two months, he 

* A play upon aMPiU^ meaning both « block’' and “coimtry." 

s Forisbta^mya, the 71h. 

4 Thia u dm'date giyen in the MS. used, but in some loose extracts tbe dote is 717 
fAprfl 9tb, 1817 See si^pni pp. 211 and 566. 
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arrived on the borders of Beogir, where he leoeived the enbrnission 
of all the rdti and rdnag of those parts, except B4ghh, the deputy 
and minister of the late Bai Bam Deo. B^hu, on learning the 
approach of the hing, fled to the hills in open rebellion. 

Ehnsrh Khan was detached with a powerful army to repel him, 
and a royal tent accompanied, in order to do honour to the cxpedi- 
tion. One of his officers, named Eatlagh, the chief huntsman, seized 
some of BAghu’s adherents, from whom it was ascertained that he 
had nearly 10,000 Hindu oavoliy under him. Ehusrh Khan attacked 
him in a defile, and completely routed him. “The Hindus, who 
had pretended to independence, were either simn, captured, or put 
to flight. B4ghu himself was most severely wounded; his body 
was covered wiffii blood; his lips emitted no breath. He entered 
some cave in a ravine, which even a snake could scarcely penetrate. 
Khusrd Khan, with thanks to God after his glorious victory, looked 
towards the royal tent and kissed the earth. He made over the 
charge of the army to the *A'riz, and returned expeditiously to the 
seat of the throne, for his majesty had urgently summoned him. 
The king received him with a hundred flattering distinctions, and 
raised him to the highest honours. May his good fortune always 
so prevail, that he may bestow benefactions upon his slaves 1 ” 

* Second Sphwe, 

Ehusru EhAn is despatched for the conquest of Arangal (Warangal), 
in TUang,^ with an army consisting partly of Hindus. “ The king said, 
‘Turn your face to Tilong to demand /wya.’” ‘The royal pavilion 
was ptcdied at the end of the street, and on each side were ranged 
the oilier tents." The army advanced march by march, and the 
Hindus committed as many ravages as the Turks. Wherever the 
army marched, every inhabited spot was desolated. “Arangal had 
two wallsi the centre of mud, the inner of stone." “When the 
army arrived there the Hindu inhabitants concealed themselves in 
the l^ills and jungles." “The Hindu horsemen of the r6i vaunted 
themedves in every direction that they were as bold as lions, and 
the heralds, whom they call hards,* surrounded them, singing their 

^ There is no aeoooat of ibis espedition in Ferishts. 
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pfaises. The ungora kept on resounding the pseans 'erhioh they use 
in the wars of their rd(«. The Brahmans, after their own fashion, 
offered up their prayers, accompanied by the voioes of the nunstr^.** 
''The chiefs, in appearance, were valiant, but trembling in their 
hearts. BQndus made an attack upon Hindus, to try their respective 
strength. If the Turks had charged, they would have annihilated 
the enemy, for, from time immemorial, the Hindus have always been 
the prey of the Turks.” 

The army encamped three bow-shots from Arangal, and the Ehdn 
ascended an eminence from which he might examine the fort. "On 
all sides of it, for the distance of two m^s, there were fountains and 
gardens, calculated to gratify those who are in search of pleasure. 
All its fruits were mangoes, plantains, and jacks t not cold apples 
or icy quinces. All the flowers which he saw were Hindu; the 
champa, heora^ and jasmine. When the great Khan witnessed all 
this, he prayed Almighty Qod for assistance, and then returned to 
his camp.” 

A skirmish described. "The Hindu horsemen were more than 
10,000; the foot soldiers were beyond all calculation. The horse¬ 
men on our side were altogether only 300, or even loss,” Notwith¬ 
standing these disproportionate numbers, the Hindus were completely 
routed, when great booty in jewels and gold fell into the hands of 
the victors. “ They pursued the enemy to the gate, and set every¬ 
thing on fire. They burnt down all those gardens and groves. That 
paradise of idol-worshippers became like hell. ’The fire-worshippers 
of Bui were in alarm, and fiocked round their idol.” 

In the morning Khusrfi Khan attacked the enter wall, and obtained 
possession of part of it, when the Hindus sallied from the inner 
fortress in order to repel the Mnsnlmdns. The Khan ordered many 
of his horsemen to dismount, and made such a vigorous onset that 
he seized the principal bastioii o' the outer fortress, which was 
crowded with fiOndus, many of whom were slain, and many taken 
prisoners; among the latter was Antfl Mahta, tho commander of the 
B&i*s forces. 

Next morning, the Khan advanced to the ditch and besieged the 
innftr fortECML He ordered Ehwaja Hajf, the ’A'ns, "to distribute 
the amy to the proper posts, to dig the toenches, and spring a min^ 
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the laigth of which was equal to 150 yards at that time.** ‘When 
the r6A witnessed these bold adyanoes, he become akrmed, and **sent 
wise messengers with expressions of his'wibmission and duly to 
the powerfol one, saying, *lf 1 have wealth, or elephants, or oouni^, 
it is mine only through the protection of the king. I . will give all 
*my wealth, my gold, my elephants, if 1 am allowed to escape wilh 
my life.* When the great Eh^n heard that message, he thanked 
Almighty God for his victory.’* The Ehan replied: The Khel{& 
who sent me to this country ordered me to demand three conditions 
from the Hindus: First, that they should make profession of our 
faith, in order that its saving tidings may be proclaimed throughout 
the world; second, that, in the event of refusal, a capitation tax 
should be levied; the third is, if compliance with these demands 
be refused, to place their heads under the sword. It is my recom¬ 
mendation that the come forth and place his face upon the 
ground, in front of the royal pavilion.” 

The rdi, in apprehension of his life, refused to leave the fort, but 
sent jewels, clothes, sandal, gold, horses, elephants, and other 
valuables to the Khdn, by way of jizya. There were one hundred 
elephants and twelve tho\^nd horses. The rapacious Khan, how¬ 
ever, was not satisfied with all this, but sent a message to intimate 
that what had been sent was but *'a leaf in the garden of the rdfs 
wealths; ** he therefore enjoined him to send everything in his pos¬ 
session, or to prepare for war. The rdi solemnly afiirmed that 
he had nothing left of all his former wealth, As 1 mn rdi and have 
a regard for my own fmr name, I would not tell a-lie, which would 

la 

not obtdn credence.” 

To this the Kh4n replied that if the rdi were speaking truth, he 
could have no objectimi to submit to on ordeal. “ He should thrust 
Ids hand into hot oil, and if he sustain no injury from the heat, no 
Buq[>ioion will exist against him.” To this the rdi would not 
consent, but on the demand of the Khdn, made over some of his 
relations as hostages, and wrote a letter, saying, " If any concealed 
treasure should hereafter be discovered, the fault will be with me, 
and I am responsible. This written promise soon arrived firom 
Arangal, and it was stamped vriih the seal of Mahfideo.*' 

‘ The Khan then reorived firom the rdij^ye districts (stausa*) of hk 
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coontry (aXitd*), an annual tribute of "more than a hundred atrong 
el^hants, as large as demons, 12,000 horses, and gold and jewels and 
gems beyond oompate. The rdf anented to the wholes with heart and 
sonl, and wrote an engagement to this effect and confirmed it” He 
then made a long speech, entreating the consideration of the king, 
the oonrse of which he observes, that" the relation between Tork 
and Hindu is that of a lion and antelope, and the Turks, when¬ 
ever they please, oan seize, bny, or sell any Hindu.” The Kh&u 
relinquished all the ceded and conquered territory, except " Badr- 
kot, a fort as high as heaven, which the Ehdn had an object in 
demanding.” < 

The rdf then ascended the rampart of the fort of Arangal, and 
turning his face towards the royal pavilion, he bowed to the earth. 

" Thus did he for three days, out of respect to the pale of religion; 
he turned towards the pavilion, and kissed the earth. He then 
again, tremblingly, addressed the commander in these words: 
hold from the late Sult&n several emblems of military pomp and 
dignity. What order is there respecting thorn ? shall I continue to 
use them, or return them to you?’ The Ehin replied, ^As these 
were bestowed on you by the late Sultdn, why should the reigning 
one wish to take them bock from you ? But it is right to pay due 
respect to his majesty, by sending the canopy (durbdth) and standard 
to the royal pavilion, in order that the former may be replaced by a 
new one, as the beams of the former sun no lopger shine.’ ” The rdf 
aooordingly returned the insignia, which were lowered before the 
empty pavilion^of the king, and were then returned to the rdf, with 
the standard unfurled, and a new oanopy. 

Ehusrfi EhAa, after this ceremony, returned in triumph to the 
king, by whom be had been summoned in haste. But befime 
his arrival, Mubdrak Sh&h had departed from Deogir, towards 
Behli, in the month of Junrida-l &khir, 718 h. (At^ust fiih, 
1818 am.). 

When Mttb&rlk Shah arrived at DehH, ho gave orders fi>r 
bmlding of a JdanT Mtufid, by the most skilful architect^ and when 
that was completed, he gave orders for oompleting the city and 
of Dehli, which hb &ther, *AUa-d din, hod left in on unfinished 
state. 
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Tki Third Sjdum* 

Pmii» of Climate.*—Animiilai—Learning and 

Langoagee. 

<<Tliia ie a well-kitoivik faot, that the langnage irpoken hy non- 
gqneron who have eita|>lidied timmselyea, when it hae beeb diaMlsao 
inated amongst people, great and email, haa become the common 
langoage of the country. Just as in Ba^did, where originally bid» 
little Persian was spoken, when the Ehali&'s dynasty was over^ 
thrown, the Pdrsis established themsdves In it. Hienoeforward, 
everything that was Arab, became subject to Pfirsi rules, and the 
herd acquired respect for the language of the shepherda The city, 
which was called Baghd4d in Arabic, became converted in its first 
{^liable into B&ghohad|bd. Turki became just as prevfldent, when 
the Turks conquered the country, and the language of the chiefs 
bore fhdt in a new soil.” 

" Hind has observed the same rule in respect to language. In 
olden time it was Hindfii. When the tribes, great and small, became 
intermixed, every one, bad and good, learnt P&rsi, and all the other 
languages which existed never moved firom their bounds. .As Qod 
had taught them all, it is not proper to call them all bad. With &e 
exception of Arabic, which, in consequence of the Knr4n being 
written in it, is the most excellent and eloqnmit of languages, all the 
ttmgnee differ from one another, and each one has some pedtdiaf 
mwit of its own. Ws one exclaims, * My wine is better thiu eH 
othars.' Svery one loses bims^ in his own cup, Und no one admits 
that his own whto is vinegar. In short, it would be useless to enter 
into further discussion respecting Pdmi, Ikirki, and Arabio.** 

"As I wis bom in BBnd, I may be allowed to tiy a wnrd 
teipeetang its lai^uaget. There is at thie time In every pro* 
t^ince # language peculiar to itself, and not borrowed from any 
other->-^di, Lahori, Kashmiri, the language of Dngar^ BNfr 
Samundar, Tilang, GqjaiAt» Ma*bar, Qaur, Bengal, Oodh, Ilelili 
and its environs.' Th^ site all hnguagm of BBnd, which from 


anoimt times have been appBcd lu every wiy to the oommoaimni 
poses of Hfe. 


* thU' iBsjr bs otundawd tie eoh^ bstva ea Xslum sad Ksdunfr.'. 1!lsa|^T 
ssw ^ tits imtim airiga Wit 
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"Bi^flieMiAaaai&ar kagn^ge mote wiaot ibsii tibe otfadM) '#hiolt 
all tiia Btahnma lue* Ite naiM from of old is Ssliaidkriti and tha 
oommon peopla loow nothing of it« A Biahman knows it, bat 
Btahmanf women do not nndenrfnnd a word ii It beam a re* 
aamblanoe to Axabio in some xespedak) in its pamatataons Of lettors, « 
ite grammar^ its ooi^ngations, and polish* They hsTa four books in 
that langnage, which they are oomtantiiy in the habit of repeating. 
Their name is JM> They contain stories of tiieir godn but little 
advantege oan be deriTed from their perueal. Wbatemr other 
stories and fables they haTO, ie contained in iabiiBt parwdnat, and 
ndmah9. The language possesses rules for composition and eloquence* 
The langnage is yery precious, inferior to Arabic, but sqp^or to 
Bari; and though the latter ie certainly BY||et and naelodiona, yet 
even in that respeot this language does not yirid to it.'* 

Mention of some of the powers of sorcery and enchantment 
possessed the inhabitants of India* "First of all, they oan 
brmg a dead man to life. If a man has been bitten by a ene{Ee and is 
rendered speeohlesB, they oan resnsoitate Mm after eyen six months. 
They put him on a river which flows towards the East, and he 
speeds on his vc^oge as swift as lightnii^. When he arrives on the 
borders of Kihurd, an ezperienoed witch instils life into him." 

«(Another mode is tiiis, and the power is possessed by the Brih» 
tna^m as a ssomt; namely, that they can bring a man to life after Ms 
head has been out o£ I will tell you another story, if you will not 
be alarmed at it, that a demon gets into one's head and drinks as 
much wine as satisfies Mm, and whatever be utters in this state, 
is sure to become true. Anothnr is, that through their art they cast 
pmoure longevily by diminishing the daily number of their ex- 
phations oi breath* A Jogi wSm could restrain his Inreath in thie 
way lived in an idol to an a^ of more than three hundred and 
fi% yens.” A 

"Another process is, that they can tejU future events by tim 
bmtii of their nostrils, aooording as the t%ht or left orifice is more 
or less open. ISiey can also inflate anotimr’s body by tibeir aww 
brsath. In toe Mlk on the borders of Kashmfr them are meoyiada 
people. Astoftoer is, toat toey know how to oonvert tbemselvis 
iMo wolves, dogs, and oati^ They oan also extnot hf their power 
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tiie blood from one’s body and infuse it again. -Tkvy oan also, eren 
while moving, affect a man, whether old cs ymteig, with bo^y 
disease. They can also make a body float liwm diore to ihox» 
They can also fly like fowls in the air, however improbable it may 
seem. They can also, by putting antimony on their eyes, miake 
themselves invisible at pleasure. Those only can bdieve all this 
who have seen it with their own eyea” 

“ Though this be all sorcery and incantation, yet there is one marvel 
which you must aoknowledgo to be foot, that is, that a woman in 
her senses will bum herself on the funeral pile of her husband, 
and that a man will bum himself for his idol or for his master. 
Though this be not legitimate in Islam, yet see what a great achieve¬ 
ment it is t If this pr^ioe were lawful amongst us, pious devotees 
might surrender their lives to the air.” 

When Khusrd Kh&a was returning to the king after the defeat of 
B&ghu, he received iatelligenoe on the road that Bina Harpdl had 
rebelled, |uid taken up a position in the hills at the head of a power¬ 
ful army. The Khan went in pursuit of him, and was vigorously 
attacked two or three times by the rebel, who, in the end beiag 
desperately wounded, was token captive, and his army put to flight. 
He was brought, bound hand and foot, before the king, who gave 
orders that he should be put to death; after which his body was 
delivered to his attendants to be burnt ” Wben his way had been 
taken towards hell by the sword, the king gave his body to the otbrnr 
hellites, that this great infldel and little Satan nught become one of 
its chief ornaments of their kingdom. The hellites who had aooom- 
ponied him out of regard and had fought by his side, also afforded 
food to the flames of the infernal regions. Those hellites did not 
desire that he should be burnt by himself alone, so they acoompaaied 
him into the flames, and heU was gratified by that saorifioe.” 

In the beginning of Hia month of B^ab, 718 s., the kmg, on hia 
return towards Dehli from Deogir, crossed the Nerbadda in a boat. 
” Nerbadda is a river which flows very rapidly, and is so deep 
that it cannot be flithomed. Swifter than an arrow, and about two 
bow-^ots broad from diore to shore, eveu an expert swimmer dare 
not attempt to oross it** On the day of the passage of the river, the 
oaptured elepbrnits arrived in the royal oamp ficom iJelingfoa. 
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^ Fimr^ 8ghfr$, 

Admonitfons and pceoepts ior kings, cdiief^ soidQen, and the 
omnmon people. 

have heard a story that, in Dehli, about five or six hundred 
years ago. thne was a great rdi, called Anangp&L At the entrance 
of his palace he had placed two lions, sculptured in stone. He 
fixed a bell by the side of the two lions, in order that those who 
sought juatioe might strike it, upon which the r<ii would order them 
to be summoned, would listen to their complaints, and render justice. 
One day, a orow came and sat on the bell and strudc it; when the 
rdf asked who the^oomplainant was. It is a fact, not unknown, that 
bold crows will pick meat from between the the teeth of lions. As 
stone lions cannot hunt for their prey, where could the orow obtain 
its usual sustenance? As the rdf was satisfied that the orow justly 
oomploined of hunger, having come to sit by his stone lions, he gave 
orders that some goats and sheep should be killed, on which the orow 
m%ht feed himself for some daya** 

T\e Ftfih Sphere. 

The ling’s fondness of hunting.—^His preserves.-—Praise of tho 
seasons of Hindfistdn.-—Dialogue between the king^s bow and arrow. 

The Sixth Sphere. 

Birth of Prince Snltdn Muhammad on the 23rd of Babf’a-l awwal, 
718 a. (June 25th, 1318 a.]>.).-— The king distrili^ntes gold and jewels 
among the nobles after seeing the oMldL—^Its education. 

The Seoen& Sphere. 

Bnomnium upon q[>ring and new year’s day; on flowers and 
lards.—Tlie king’s pubUo audience, and the honours and robes be¬ 
stowed by him upon the nobles, espooially upon Khusrfi Khin. 

The Kghth Sphere. 

Ihe king^s skHl m the game of ekatt^ds.—Dialogue between the 
bat and the balL 

The Ninth Sphere. 

The poet exalts his own merits, and boastingly says that thon|^ 
at that ifime, in all *Ajam and Txdn, the two poets of chief oelftei^ 
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were Shailch Sa*d{ and TTaIrfm Httuidm TaInrfBi, yet W fst* 

oeOed them both; beoauie, whaterer be the merit of tMr 
▼erees, they pOBsessed not the aame moltifatiouB eopcmi pli e bltte nte 
•ebimeelf. 

He tells ns that he was sixty-^TO years of age, and becoming 
infirm, whmi he oonclnded this poem on the fiOth of Jntn&da-s slnl, 
718 H. (August 24ih, 1318 ▲.!>.), and that it contains 4,509 Unes, 


5. rJAZ-I KHUSEUWr. 

[This work, sometimes called Imhdri dmtr Kkiur^ is a ooUeotion 
of farmdm, despatches, and letters by Amir Ehutartu It is rather 
an extensive work. A MS. belonging to Naw4b Zidn-d din, of 
Dehli, consists of 382 pages of small writing, nineteen lines in the 
page. The documents it ooniains are, as usual, written in tibe most 
grandiloquent style, a very small amount of information being 
wrapped up in a bewildering maze of words. The following 
abstract, made by a munthi, of a portion of one despatch, rdates to 
a matter upon which the historians are sileni Bami says nothing 
of 'Alin-d din’s ascendancy at Ghazni, and Firishta (1# 964) q)eaks 
only of plundering expeditions into that and the neighbouting 
countries.] 

XXTBAOT. * 

Abstract (Book lY., Sec. iji.; Letter 3) part of an 
of Hdjib Badr to the address of Prinoe Ehiar Kb4o> the eldest son 
of Sultdn *AUu<d din Ehiiji. The letter has no date. 

This servant, Badr, begs to state, for &e information of his high* 
nem Prinoe Ehisr Khdn, son of lricaadar4 sdni (*AUu*d dhs), that, 
aocurding to the royal orders, he marched with an amy, and, after 
travriliag Ihrot^h the various stages, he reached the bai4m<i^f the 
Indus. ' He crossed the river in boats, and, proceeding onwards, 
arrived at Qhaanin in vrinter. The season was exoeedin^y otdd. 
The Hughals of the place were in great alarm, from iim.of the 
Husnlmtn army. But when the purport of the nyal jhniidis Vfhs 
read to them, they beosme ecnnftnted, expressed tlufr pbedienee, and 
were happy. As the kfng had ordered that the of ^di^uiAie 
should be read in the Muhammadaji^, who hiA eon«.. 
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oapled in movnliiBs md minesi aa weU aa illtim aljaai 

and piiaeipal Mnaqlm&na of Gbaanin, who weca looking with fha 
eg« of expeotatioii towarda Dehli, aaaemhled in tho JM Ma^ 
oi Iho dty, and on Friday the hhi&o waa read in the name of 
Saltin *Aldii«d din. The noiae of the aoolamatioiui of joy and 
oongyatalatUaia xoae high ftom all quaxtan. The veat of hononr, 
whioh waa aent hy the king fbr fhe nader the hktd&o, waa pvt 
on hia ahonlden. One of the walla of the moaqne, whioh waa 
decayed and had fallen down, was newly laiaed. 

On the aame iViday, befcne tiie aeeemhly of the Muhanunadans, 
when name of the king waa pronoonoed in the i^ufha, he (Badr) 
offered, near the pulpit, the jewels whioh he had hronght with him, 
and also one plate fnll of gold. He threw them down on the earth, 
and people fell on them and picked them up. The Mughals saw 
thia from the top of the walla of the Xa$jid, and iqmke something 
in their own tongue. Tn these days some of the infidels have 
embraced the Muhammadan faith. 


B.—KASiOD OF BADE CHACH, 

[The author of these Odes, whose real name was Badru-d din, 
** the full moon of leli^on,” was more familiarly known as Badrd 
Oh4bh, feom his native country of Ghach, or Tashkand. Ho oame to 
T»di* and attracted some notice at the Court of Muhammad Tnghlik, 
as may be gathered from the foUovring eytreots of his poems. 
TTta Jfofdtd, or Odes, were lithigrsphed at Lucknow in 1845, and 
there is a riiort notice of them in Stewart’s Catalogue of Tippoo’s 
library, and in SIprengeriB (kitalogue of the Onde libraries, p, 867. 
Beyond this, nothing is known of him. The foUowing extracts and 
notes are entirely the work of ^ H. Elliot.] 

(knfrokdaUom cn Ms Arrwal |^s KhWt frm th» *Ahhiai 
Oftfaciel^ feom the firmameni of Heaven, has proclaimed ^ 
ridhogs^ a robe of honour and Patent have reached the SoUAn 
from tha Ehalift^ just aa the verses of the Eurtn honoured |£ii- 
hammfd by their arrival from the Court of the immortal 
• • • ^ ifeUhn has given the Shih abaolnte power over aU the 
wai^ and tint'li^^Uigeiioe has reached all other 9Mha thieei^bffat 
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tile seven oliinates. The Patent of the other sovereigiis oS the 
world has been revoked, fin: an autograph grant has been despatched 
firom the eternal OapitaL The wells of the envious have beoeme 
as dry as that of Joseph, now that the Egyptian robe has be«i 
received in Hindfistfin firom Oanaan. * * * A veritable *J'd has 
arrived to the Faithful, now that twice in one yeu: a hhila*t has 
reached the Snltdn ficom the Amkvi4 Jtfdmmin. * ^ Bigab arrived 

here on his return in the month of Mnharram, 746 e.^ (Kay, 1845 ▲.!>.)» 
• « a The king now never mentions his desire of sitting on an ivory 
throne, since his enemies sit on the point of Ciephants* tusks.* * * * 
Be happy, oh Badr, for by the grace of God, and Uberaliiy of the 
king, your difficulties have ceased, and the period of benefactions 
has arrived. 

Deooratiom of DeKLi i^on the earn oocaeion. 

Yesternight, at the time that the sun, the king .with the golden 
garments, invested itself with a black mantle, and the king of the 
host of darkness,’ whose name is the moon, filled the emerald vault 
with sparks of gold, a robe of honour and a patent of sovereignty 
arrived, for the king of sea and land, from the lord Ehallffi, the 
saint of his time, Ahmad *Abb4s, the Imdm of God, the heir of the 
prophet of mankind. An order went forth that the embroiderers of 

«a 

A 

* This is a very dtffioalt passage, and Tarioualy interpreted. I hare nade aa mmih 
mm of it aa it seems capable of bearing. The literal trantiation is: ** On the ?ery 
date OB vluoh (me month was in exciess of the year 700 from this jonmey, in this 
month of Mnharram, the before Sha’b&n arriTed.** The ohtonogrananatie Talne 
of “one m(mtb** » iBwtymiz; some oopies, by the omisstoii of the «?(f, make it 

and eome only ** nine," which la^ is oat of the qneition. Bigabja 
the moath before Sha’b&n, and that ia also the name of the ambassador who had 
been leiik by MChammad J^hlik to the Khalifh. FiziAta aaye one iMtft anired 
in 744^ and another hnl47 s. Here a eoBtemp(»ary says the eoeond anired In 
740 or, it au^he 740 and tiiat both hhila'U arrired within one year. The 
inkodnotlM of ffie El^ififf name upon Ifnhammad Tnghlik'a ooina hegiu as eai^ 
aa 741 but thia moat hare oooozred before the arrival of an ambassador, aid 
Boffloiently aooonnts for the errors in the name of the reigning Xbalifo, which do not 
ooenr at a period snbseqnent to tiiie embassy. Bee A Thomas, CMu cf '4h$JhtUm 
Sultms, New Editi(m, pp. 204,209, and iFraehn, Becenrio, p. 177. 

* That», your enemiw an ^ao^ hefon elqphaiili, to be gond or tfamphd to 
death by elspbaata. 

* nunis adonhlo mean^ hen^-thi "hostuT darkneai" brings in the. qrijt^tiiii 

army of IGBnd;*’ and the manfli^** *<ffie kMh’f'ef the ^AbbMfii** 
whuh rise tMOon in tim fModtai^ 
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«Bxti^ ahoold pfeptfiB a beautiffil and mstily paTilion in tbe oenti^ 
of four triamp!&d azolm, whufo were so lo% font the vault of 
heaven appeared in oomparison like a green fly. SaUfo aroh was 
adorned with golden vestments, like a bride. The floors were 
spread vnith beantifol carpets, and there were ponds of water to 
orate the envy of Kansar, the rivulet of paradise. In the chambers 
poets recited verses; songsters, like Yenus, sang in each balcony. 
Hie chambrarlains were in attendance, with their embroidered 
sleeves; the judges, with their turbans; the princes, with their 
waistbands. All classes of the people assembled round the1)uildings 
to witness the scene. This gay assemblage had collected because 
a hhila*t and Patent had been sent by the lord Im&m. The con* 
traits of it were: “May everything on the face of the earth, in the 
fire and in the water, remain under the protection of the king— 
Turic, Bum, Ehur&an, Ohfn, and Sh&m—^both that which is good, 
and that which is bod! If an azure canopy be granted, tiie heaven 
is at hia command; if a red crown be desired, the sun will provide 
it Let his titles be proclaimed from every pulpit—the Sult&n of 
East and West the King of Kings by sea and land, the Defender 
of the Faith, Muhammad Tughlik, the Just fo dignity like Saturn, 
in splendour like the Messiah T* The Imim has sent a 1cMla*t 
black as the apple of the eye, calculated to spread the light of the 
law through the hearts of men. For fear of the justice of thy 
government the hart and the lirai consort in the forest. May tha 
eyes of thy enemies shed tears of blood. MAy he who raises his 
head against thy authority, have his face blackened, and his tongue 
slit like a pen-reed; and so kmg as the moon is sometimes round 
as a shield, and sometimes bent like a bow, may arrows pierce the 
heart of thy ruthless enemies. May every Shocess attend Badr 
throng^ thy good fortune, and *may he never be visited by any 
calamities of the time 1 

In Ctkhraium 9fa JFMwU. 

DoubUess^ this festival appears as if it were held in Paradise^ ha 
which prmiea of angels stand on the right and left. A thoui^d 
Clowned heads are bowed in reverence; a thousand thnmed ww&m 
stand awaiting oidsre; a thousand ^tan (armies) are iStmn, wA 
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inader each star ai» anwBged a Xaaae&aoana 

babind the aoieras an a thousand songsten^ mslodioiit as oiig^V 
iagalea. If *the palaoe of a thousand pillars wan not lika Bsradioiv « 
why should rewards and punishments be distributed ^wre lila m 
<mthadaj'(tf jadgmeni? Oertainlj this abode of hai^ess, Kh^ 
nandbUdl is ohosen as a royal residenoe, beoanse there the hang; by 
his exeotttion of the laws, aoknowledges his sobservienoe to the 
Kh a lifa of the world, Ab6>l Babi* SnUimAn,, the oelebrated Imim, 
to whom the Ehnsrd of Hind is a aerrant and slaTe in body, heart, 
and sonL Ibis Ehnsrd is a holy warrior, Muhammad Tngblik, at 
whose ffite the King of Ohin and Ehitf is in waiting, like a Hindu 
porter, see blade of thy awozd amitea the nedza of thy 
enemies, and with equal power does thy hand wield the pen, dothed 
in a yellow tunio, like a Hindu. 

• «««•«« 

On tAa Cytiwv of Nagtwiot. 

'SThsa the sun was in Oanoer, the king of the time took the stone 
fort of Kagarkot, in the year 788 h. (1887 a.d.). • • • It is placed 
between livers, like &e pupil of an eye, and the fortress has so pre¬ 
served its honour, and is so impregnable, that ndther Sikandar nor 
Dfrd were able to take it. Within are the mastocs of the mangonels; 
jfsithin also are beauties resplendent as the sun. Its ohiefis ate all 
strong as bufhlos, with necks like a rhinooeros. Its inhabitants are 
all travelling on the high road to hell and pm^tion, and are ybdls, 
resembling dragons. The exalted king of the kings of the earih 
arrived at night at this fortress, with 100,000 champions. Hij 
army oontained 1,000 stars, and imder mush star 1,000 banners were 
displayed. * * * Muhammad Tughlik is obedient to the laws of 
Muhammad, the iqKNitle, and the orders of his vicegerent, Ab64 
jEUbf ShUim&n MustakH, rite essence of the religion of the proj^t, 
the Hg&t of the family of Khalifas, the Tmdm of God, to whom fao 

king is a servant and slave in body, heart, and souL 

• a • « o • • 

Tka .datfar «i rir y efadsd fa ibeylr. 

On the lat of Shahlfai in Ibeyepr 7i6, represented by the fatten 
faThe pow of the k^** |||din wen issued tfait X a^ 
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tiM floontay of ]>MgCr« and I ifaa tima addmaad: Badii 

aoeompaniad by Jam&l Malik, the poet, and Nokrot, the deve, take 
thydepadnrawith apomp wor&jof Biutancu Maj be wbo aooom- 
^iabea all daaigiii aid thee; mmy the Qod oC both woxidi proteot 
Hiee; bat i^waik not of Beogir, for it ia Baulatdbdd to whiob X 
aUade, a fort exalted to the heaTeaa 1 Althoa^ it is bat a foint in 
mj k i ng d om , it oompriaea what ia eqtnal to X,000 kingdoiBa of Jam* 
shid. * ^ * Go to tike oenrt of the governor of tike oountiy, 
BUktlagh Eh&n, and acquire honour by this presentation, and having 
thy mouth in honey, say time firom me: 'Oh thou, from whose lips 
sugar distils, in whose fortunate* breast the light of the flame of the 
knowledge of God is reflected; thou, that art the best of those pos* 
sessed of gold; thou, that art the enaence of those who are excellent 
among men ; thou, whose bounteous hand is so munifioent that the 
fathomless ocean is but a drop compared with it; come, and gratify 
me by your arrival, as water does the tiursiy. If thou hast any 
desire to reach tho summit of tiiy exaltation, proceed towards the 
north.* Come and feast thy eyes upon the blade JcMaH, so pro> 
pitiously sent by the Im&m of the time, and look with due reverence 
on the Fatmit which has issued from the Khalifa Abi*l ’Abbiis 
Ahmad, the sun of the earth, and the shadow of Qod. It is through 
his justice that an antelope is able to seise the tail of a wolfl 
Use every exertion to come to the royal court, for henoeforward yon 
and I have obtained everlasting salvation.' 

"When thou, oh Badr, hast delivered this address to the Khfo, 
kiae his hands and bow down, like a pen dipping into an inkstand. 
Obey every order that he gives, and deem yourself honoured with 
every gift that he presents. * • When the equipage of Jaldlat 

Khin proceeds in state to the throne of the Snlt^, the king of earth 
and sea, proclaim to the world tiwt the Ehwija is coming, like thb 
tnsptokdent sun, with 100,000'<^K)tmea, 100,000 horsemen, 100,000 
qpears, and 100^000 bowS; sitting in bis silver amhdrit like the motnt 
in the milky way.” 

• ••oca* 

* JfidiMtjsfhePsurisBttaiidstimof 

% tbs snselaitti an sndMioiitotlieZhalSh;” bolftiilia VSqr 

iBnQnwama 
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1% Comm$mrtiU9n of ih» BuUding of KhmiretmAhdi^ 

Tha insoriptions orer its gateway record, in Terse, the praise ol 
the Ehalifo repeatedly; may his throne be established to etemify, 
as well as that of the King of the World, who has declared that it is 
his pleaftire to serve the Imdm of God. The Sh£h has given it the 
name of Khnrramdbid, and Zfdiirad Jaidsh was its architect, the 
slave of the lord of the universe, the prelate of religion, the most 
select among the pious. This fortunate building was completed in 
Mnharram, in the year 744 m (June, 1343 ▲.]>.). Badr has strung 
the pearl of this ode in one night, and made it worthy of ornament¬ 
ing the ears of the nobles of the land. 

On the Bome suJ^eet. 

• 0 « • 0 a « 

Without, though the courts, full of armies, are raising a tumult 
and uproar, yet within it is so q,aiet, that prayers for pardon can 
be offered up.^ 0 0 0 All is so still and dear that the ear of man 
mifi^t hear the humming of a fly's wing revraberate like musio. 
^ * Speak not of a fort, spet^ not of a sar&f, for in appearance 

and stability it is like the Ea’bah of Paradise. Zahiru-d din erected 
this blessed stnioture by the propitious order of the Ehusrfl of the 
time, the director of the ardiiteots, and in the name of tl^ Ehallfs.- 
Hay his life be prolonged for tiie confirmation of the religion of 
Muhammad, the Apostle of €fod. It was completed on the date, 
** Entfflr thon into Paradise," or, that I may explain more openly, 
744 H. I have been entitled by the king, Fakhru-z zamfa; call me 
not by tiiat name, but rather the sweet-noted parrot 

In CtMroUon ofihe Completion if Cte Shah^dmo. 

In the year of Arabia, xeprMented by " the power of the kmg** 
(745 K., 1844 Aj>.), heaven completed the verses which I had strung 
together. Every line was like a pearl, which dazzled the eye in 
the dead of ni^t. * * The whde of the poem is filled with 
praises of the king, Shdh M nhamm a d , the dHender of the Uw 

1 latitadoaiotiwsMdslaiihiihtilswiBidti-editimisdlNdldii^ 
w M W naihr tbs enaraseofartgisata fdnK whib «stans% sfl appem 

4 
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of tiie Froi^et, and by xigbt ibo ndor of esrlb, otder of the 
Imfim. Eveiywhore crowned heads swear fealty to him, every¬ 
where celebrated men are the slaves of his behests. 

o • • • O 0 • 


(k 

0.-HASXLIEn-L ABSiOt FT HAMALIETT-L AHSAB 

or 

SHAHABU-D DfN ABIT-L ’ABBAS AHMAD. 

[« Travels of the Eyes into the Kingdoms of Different Countries.” 
This is the work of Shah&bu-d din ’Abu-1 ’Abbiis Ahmad, also called 
’Umari and Dtmasbki, or native of Damascus. He was bom in the 
year 697 h. (1297 a.]>.), and died at Damascus in 749 (1348 A.n.). 
Shab4ba-d dtm says little about himself and his family, but be 
mentions that his ancestors were, like himself,'employed in the 
service of the Snltib of Egypt. His father, Kdzi Mohfu-d din, was 
secretary of secret despatches at Damascus, and after being dis¬ 
missed from that office, and remaining some time without employ, 
became (ffiief of the department of secret correspondence in Egypt. 
Shah&btt-d din assisted his father in both bis offices, but he incurred 
disgrace, and retired into private Hfo at Damascus, and so lived 
until his death. 

Sbah&bu-d din was a man of very oonsidmrable learning and 
ability. He studied different sciences under men of celebrity, and 
his extensive works testify to his learning, research, and literary 
activity. He is known to have written seven different woriai, 
inolurive of the one now under notice. Most of his writings have 
perilled, or see at least unknown, but the MeudUk, which is the m(»t 
important of them in its extent and research, has come down to us 
in an imperfect state. The ieomplete work consisted of twenty 
volumes, but of these only five are known to be extant. They are 
in the Biblioihi^ne Impfedale at Paris, and in 1836 M. Quatreml^ 
pul^liriied in Tome XHL of the NoUeei et Sxtraiti dei MS8, hh 
dmcription and (^eesmens of the work, from which the preecmf 
notice and tiie fidlowmg extracts have been taken by the ^tm 
So eeriy at 17fi8 Degd^nes gave a short notice of the MS. in ih 
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JowncH ii» Saroffito, iii4 he frequMtHy rtfen ti> entJunr tm^ 
the ettmeme of MarahoiM in his BSaloirt de$ JSGmis; In^ H. QeAtfe* 
mhre shows this iitile d KarahuMf or “nathre of Morooeo/* to be 
a mistake. 

The MS. is a small fdio of 231 leases, and ccnudsto of six oiu^tors. 
1. Desoription of Hind and Sind. 2. The Empire and fiunily of 
ChangiaEhin. 8. TheEingdomof Jfliau 4 TheKtudS)£ini8»and 
other monntain tribes. 6. Tnrk states in Asia Minori with notioes 
of the empires IMbisond and Constantinople. 6. Egypt, Syria, 
and Hijjths. 

At the close of his notices of l^ia, he mentionB the name of 
Muhammad Tnghlik as the reigning sovereign, and the general 
tenor of his observations points unmistakably to that able but 
perverse ruler. The author quotes occasionally the works of other 
authors on geography and history, and among them Ahd4 lld4 ami 
Juwaini; but he depends principally on the oral information sup¬ 
plied by intdligent and learned travellers with whom he had come 
in contact. His method of gathering and using information is 
apparent in the following extraots. The work stood high in Oriental 
estimation, and was often quoted by later writcars—among otiiero 
hy ^ author of the Nuxhatit-l 

XXTBAOTS. 

India is a most important country, with which to olher country 
in the world can be compared in respect of Mtent, riches, the 
numbers cf its armies, the pomp and splendour duq>layed by the 
sovereign in his progresses and habitationa, and the power ci the 
empire. Inhabiteuta are remarkable for their wisdom 

and great inteUigenoe; no people are better able to rastram theit 
psaskma, nor more wfSbg to Aoriflce their Eves, tor whait th^f 
oonrider agreeable in the right d GkriL 

According to the intorinatioa of Sicaju-d dfn Ab4-1 lath Thnar, a 
lawyer, and a native of the province of Ou^ whohad Uvad long at 
the court of the Sdttn of Dehh, the domiiiioiis of that toonardh 
00Briatndoftw6uly4httoprine^|SK>mceB. L Drixli 2. Xknirikfr> 
(Beoghr). 8. Multfa. 4. IfLshrito (Kuhzthn). 8. Sfarina. 6. 

• SwMu. T.Hbl^ b. Haai (Baixri). 9. Sarsuti (Sfrish). 
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11. 9S]»i^(Tdiiig«tt). 12. IS, BaU^ ^14. Ondh. 

1$. Eananj. 16. LalBuuattL 17. Bihfir. IS. Kam. 18. MUma, 
90. ZiOiOb 21. Kalaiior (GiraKorf). 22. J^nagar. 22. TSa^j 
l)ariiflamaiB2 (TeTiagana (t) and Dwdra-sasaadra). 

Aooordiiig to the aoooimt aS Shaikh Mohdcak, the dfy of DahU ia 
the oapital of the kingdom of India. Next oomes IkmUdr (Deogir), 
which was fbnnded by the Stdt&c of that empii»» and named by him 
** JTadata-l liikfm, or the MetropoUe of lahun.'* This place, said the 
Shaikh, is ritnaied in the third dimate. When I left it six 3 reare 
ago the baildings were not completed, and I doubt if they are yet 
finished, the extent it ooverB being so great, and the number^ its 
intended edifices so Test l%e king divide it into quarters, each of 
them intended for men of the same profession. Thus there was the 
quarter of the troops, that of the ministers and clerks, that of the 
kdsfs and learned men, that of the thaikU and /akfrs, and that of 
the merchants and those who carry on tradea Each quarter was 
to contain within it everything neeesaaiy for its wants, mosques, 
minarets, maiketi^ baths, mills, ovens, and workmen of every trade, 
induding even blacksmiths, dyers, and curriers, so that the inhabit 
tants should have no necessity to resort elsewhere for buying mr 
selling, or the other requirements of life. Each quarter was to fbim 
a separate town, entirely independent of those surrounding it 
• « • • o • • 

1 questioned the Shaikh Mub&rak about the pity of DdiU and the 
court of its sovereign, and 1 obtained from him the following details. 
** Dehli consists of several dties whkh have become united, and each 
which has a name ci its own. Dehli, which was one among them, 
has given its to all the vatL It is both long and broad, sad 
OQ|WB a space of about finiy miles in cuoomferenoe. The hoosss 
SM bnQt of stone and brick, and the roofr of wood. The floors are 
{Mved witih a widto stone, Ul^ maride. Hone of the houses am 
mote than two stories h^li, and some only one. It is only hi the 
pdaea^of the Balttn that marble is nse4 for pavement But if X 
can bdfeve the fibaiWi Abfi Bafcr bin Kballfil, this descrip^oki 
ifplies ca^ to ths old housss of DeUi, ibr the new ones an Mh 
difiitteiitly. According to the same informant Dehli oompriees aft 
idlto0de of twsnty-mie oi|iea. Qacdens extend on three sidai Of 
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it» Sn S' ifa^ht line tar ivelTe tlionsand paces. Tlie weiMa^ ilia^ 

is ndb so fomishe^ because it borders on a mountain. DobU oon^ 
tains a tbonsand colleges, one of wbioh belongs to tUs 
rest to ibe Bane^. In it there are about seTUnly hospitals, called 
Ddru^ Shi^d, or houses of <Bure. In the oify, and &oio dependent 
upon it, the chapels and hermitages amount to 2,000. There ase 
great monasteries, large open spaces, and numerous baths. The 
water used by the people is drawn from wells of little depth, 
seldom exceeding seven cubits. Hydraulic wheels are placed at 
their tops. The people drink rain-water, which is 'collected in 
laig# reservoirs constructed for that purpose, the distance across 
each of them being a bowshot, or even more. The chief mosque 
is celebrated for its minaret, which, in point of altitude, is said to 
have no equal in the world. If the statement of Shaikh Burhtnu-d 
din Bdrsi can be believed, the height of this part of the edifice is 
600 ottbits. 

According to Shaikh Mubarak, the palaces of the Sultdn of iMli 
are exolttBively occupied by the Saltan, his wives, concubines, eunuchs, 
male and female slaves, and mamMkB. None of the hhdm and amin 
are permitted" to dwell there. They make their appearance there 
only when they oome to wait upon the Sultan, which they do twioe 
a day, morning and afternoon. Afterwards, each one of them retires 
to his own house. 

As regards the great officers of State, those of tiie highest rank 
are called kkdtu, then the maZtlis,’ th«i the amfrs, then the is/aJk^ 
adldri (generals), and, lastly, the officers (/and). Onie court of the 
sovereign oomptises eighty or even more. The army oon- 

sifito of 200,000 horsemen, some of 'cdhom Ure stationed near the 
pnnoe, and the rest are distributed in the various provinces of the 
empire. All are insoribed in the registers of the State, and pariJIe 
of the liberality of their sovereign. These troops oonsist of Turks, 
inhihitants of Ehatii, Perrians, and Indians. Among them are to 
be found athleta (pa^unkt), mnners, (ahaikhr), and men of every 
kind. They have exOddent horses, magnificent armour, and a fine 
^ costume. • • • The Sult&n haa 8,000 el^hants, which, when aO- ' 

^ The Fnmoh tmuktieiL says "tyt 1 haw no hentatiim in sahathttfiiOg ; 

** vMch h no dflaht ike 0^^ 
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4qnt0Bd foUfhBlhtiBt Ymx a opening of izon ^ ^ * fio iuM 

*Z^fOOO !lSuk ■ x wMJfc j . * * * Xi io not tl)6 ttAw in Itidia •• in 
SIgypf •iid‘'S|ri% whoro Uio molilf, amk$f*vi(i gononli hm in 
dieir aerviee xntn -wlioia they mamtalx^ oot of their own zoaoivoee. 
la Ia£a the (Moeae has ooly to oare for hims^. As to^be soldiezs, 
the 8olt4n smiuacina thotn f»r serv{oe> and they are paid feoa. the 
pnUio treaanxy. The soma granted to a hhdn, a fMlik, an oatir, 
or a genoal, are givea exoluairely for hia own personal maia* 
tenanoe. Hie ohamberlaina and other dignitaries; the Bodiitaiy mm, 
anoh as the hhdm, the mal£k$f and the aintra, all have a rank in 
proportion to the importance of their employ. Hie i$fah‘$ddAn 
(generals) have no right to approach the Sult&n. It is from this 
dasB that governors and other eamilar fonotionaries are oboseo. 
The hhdn has 10,000 horse under his command, the maitk, 1,000; 
the amir, 100 ^ and the i»fak-»dkhr a smaller number. The IA4hii» 
maUkd, am(rs, and i$fah-adldr$ reoeive the revenues oi places as- 
irigned to them by the treasoxy, and if these do not increase, they 
never,diminidi. ^lenerally spei^ng, they bring in mnoh more 
than tbeir e^mated value. The hhdn receives a grant of two hea 
of tonlkas, each tanka being wrath eight dirham. This sum bdrasgs 
to him personally, and he is not expected to disburse any part of it 
to the soldiers who fight under his orders. The malik receives an 
amount varying from €0,000 to 50,000 kupkan, the amir from. 40,000 
to 80,000, and the ^fah-adUr 20,000, or thereabouts. The pay of 
the officer varies from 10,000 to 1,000 tonhoa. A mamidk receives 
600 tankaa, and all xsoeive, in addition, food and raiment, and forage 
fhr Iheir horses. Soldiers and numidka do not receive grants 
Und-revenne, hni draw their pay in money from the public tffiasiay. 
^The {ffibsers have villages of whkh ^y receive the revennes. As 
tifis traveler observed to me, the revenues of these lands, if 
they do not imsrsase, certainly do not decrease. Sonm of the offloeis 
receive donlda^ and even more than that, in excess of the estxmatad 
value of their grants. f 

The slaves of the Suhtb eacffi receive a m(mthly allowsiiee for (heir 
maintenance of tiro mma of wheat and rioe, and p daily alloweitoe of 
three sfrt of mea^ with all the necessary aooompaniments. Beridn^ 
he fCoeives ten tsahos per month, and four snitB (Xt clothes every year. 
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The Sultan has a maan&otoxy) in whidi 400 silk*wea'v«(i am am* 
ph^ed, and where they mahe staffs of all hinds fot the dresses of 
persons attached to the Oonrt, for robes of hononr and presentSi in 
addition to the stnffii which are brought vmry year from China* 
Tiik, and AlmEandiia. Ihreiy year the Sultin dis^butm 200,000 
complete dreosea; 100,000 in spring, and 100,000 in antomn. The 
spring dresses consist prindpally of the goods mannfaotared at 
Alexandria. Ihose of the autumn are almost exolnsiyely of 
mannfactared at Dehli or imported &om China and Irdk. Dresses 
are also distributed to the moxiasteries and hermitages. 

The Sult&n keeps in his service 600 mann&cturers of golden 
tissues, who weave the gold brocades worn by the wives of the 
Sult&n, and given away as presents to the amir$ and their wives. 
Every year hP away 10,000 Arab horses, of excellent breed, 
sometimes with saddle and bridle, sometimes without. « * ^ Af 
to the hacks which the Sultan distributes every year, their number 
is incalculable. He gives them in lots or by hundreds. Notwith¬ 
standing the number of horses in India, and notwithstanding the 
numbers annually imported, the Sultim has horses brought from all 
oountries, and buys them at high prices for presents. These animals 
are consequently always dear, and yield a good profit to the hoxse- 
dealers. 

The Sultim has under him a ndA, chosen fkom among the kkdai, 
who bears the title of Amnya, and enjoys, as his official appanage, 
a o(Huiderable province, as large as 'Mk. Bb also has a waair, who 
has a similar large appanage. This officer haa four deputies called 
sksk, who receive 20,000 to 40,000 ta»hai per annum. He haa fi>nr 
daUir$t or aeamtariea, each of whom reoeivea the revenue of a large 
maritime town. Each of them haa under hia ordere about 300 deika, 
the loweat and worst paid of whom reoeives 10,000 tankas a year. 
Some of the highest rank have towaa and villages, and some hi^e 
both (pay and lands) to the value of fitly (thousand). 

The Sodr-i JaMn, or KdiM kuxdt, which office is held, at the 
time 1 am writing by Eam&lu-d din, son of Barh4nu-d din, has ten 
towns, prodnomg a revenue of about 60,000 tankas. This dignitaiy 
is also called Sadrthl iskfin, and is the chief offioer of justice. The 
Shaihhhl laldm, who oone^ponda to our 8haikkih»k skiydfik, has 
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tbe Hme Mve&iuu The Jfii&lMii, or chief of the police, has cvillage 
which bsrings him in about 800 UaJuu* 

At tiie Court of thia prince there are 1,200 phyrioSana, 10,000 
fUconera, who tide on honebaok, and carry the biida trained for 
hawking, 800 beatora to go in front Ind pat np the game, 8,000 
dealma, who aeiU the artiolea reqaiied fen: hawking, 500 table com- 
paniona, 1,200 masidana, not indnding the mamlik mnaicians to the 
number of 1,000, who are piore eq>eoially charged with the teaching 
of muaio, and 1,000 poets skilled in one of three languages, Arabic, 
Pmaian, or Indian. All these are men of fine taste, who are included 
in the establishment of the Court, and reodve magnificent presents. 
If the Snltdn hears that one of his mnsidans has sung before any 
other person, he has him put to death. I asked my informant what 
pay these varions officers received, but be did not kpow; he could 
only inform me that the table companions of the prince held some 
of them one, and some of them two towns; and that each of them, 
according to his rank, received 40,000, 30,000, or 20,000 tothas, 
without taking into account dresses, robes of honour, and other 
presents. 

According to Shaikh Mubarak, the SnlUn gives two audienoes 
daily, in the morning and in the evening, and a repast is then served, 
at which 20,000 men are present, hhdna, malihs, amir$, t>/aft>f(S/drs, 
and the principal officers. At his private meals, that is, at his 
dinner and supper, the Sultdn receives learned lawyers to the number 
of 200, who eat with, him and converse upon learned matters. 
Shaikh Abfi Bakr bin Khallal Bazzi told me that ho asked the 
Snltfn’s oook how many animals were killed daily to supply (he 
rpyid table, and the reply was 2,500 oxen, 2,000 sheep, without 
taking into aooount fatted horses and birds of all descriptions. ^ ^ 

The amriya bas under his ehaige the army and 'die people at 
huge. Lawyers and learned ^ men, whether inhabitants of the 
oonntiy or foreigners, are imder the inspection of the Sadr-^ Jakdn^ 
The fcMrtf whether natives mr strangers, are under the ShaOchu^l 
I$l6m* Lastly, all travellers, ambassadors, or others, men of letteis, 
poets, both native and foreign, are all under the dabin, or seorsh 
taries. • ^ ^ 

V^hen. the Snltdn. goee huntiug his suite is less nnmerofua Bc 
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only ti^M ^th him 100,000 horsemm and 200 el^lianta. XVmr 
wooden lionses of two stories are carried in his train by 200 osuksis. 
iSTents and pavilions of all kinds follow. When he tmvris fiom one 
plaoe to another, for pleasure or for other motlvei^ he takes wtih 
him 30,000 hcnrsemen, 200^elephants, and 1,000 led horses, with 
saddles and bridles worked wiib gold, and with other trappings of 
gold, set with pearls and jewels. 

The Sttlt&n is generous and liberal, and at the sane time fhll of 
humility. Abn-s Saf& ’Umar bin lB*h&k Shabali informed me that 
he saw this monaroh at the fhneral of a /akir of great sanotity, and 
that he bore the oofBn on his shoolders. He is noted for knowing 
the Holy Book by heart, as also the law book called Bid4ya, which 
expounds the principles of the school of Abd Hanifa. He excels 
in all intelleotual aooompliriunents. He possesses in the very 
highest degree a talent for c^digraphy. He is given to religions 
exercises, and is careful to regulate his pasrions. To these advantages 
he adds literary acquirements. He is fond of reciting verses, com¬ 
posing them, and hearing them read, when he readily smzes their 
most hidden allusions. He likes to consult with learned mmi, and 
to converse with men of merit. He is also particularly fond of 
contending with poets in Persian, a langoage which he knows 
perfectly, and understands all its nioedes of expression. ^ 

The stories I have been told of the benevolence and generosity of 
this Sulton towards stnuigerB, and to all who have reoenrse to him, 
pass all heliefl • • • 

The Sultdn never oeases to show the greatest zeal in making war 
upon the inddels, both by sea and land. * ^ * Every day thon- 
sands of slaves are sold at a ver}' low prioa, to great is die number 
of prisoners. Aosording to tiie unanimous stalemmits ci the travel¬ 
lers 1 have cited, the value, at D^di, of a young slave gud, for 
domestio servioe, does sot exoeed ei^t Those who aie 

deemed lit to fill the parte of domestio end ooncnbine sell for abmrt 
fifteen icmibaa. In other eltiee the piioes are stQl lower. AI4-e 
8al& 'Umar bin lM*h6k Shabalt assured me that he bcK^i a yoang 
slave in the fiower of bis yooth for finir dirkosM. Ibe rest suy be 
underfill frcmi this. But ^11, in spite of the low price oi davei^ 
200,Q(^ tankas, and even moie^ axe paid for young Indian ghla I 
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inqpiired thA tcmoii» * • * and wm told iiiat tiieie young g^la am 
zeeiadubla for their beauty, and the grace of iheir uanneia. o o o 
Aooorffing to what I heard from Shabali, the unalleet quantily o\ 
wine ia not to he found either in diops or in private houaea: ao 
great ia tiie Snlton’a aversion to it and ao severe the puniahmenta 
with which he viaita its votariea, Beaidee, the inhabitants of India 
have little taste for wine and intozioating drinks, but oontent 
themselves with betel, an agreeable drug, the use of which is per¬ 
mitted wi&out the slightest objection. ^99 
Fnm the uafonnation of the learned Siriqn-d din Abh-s Safa 
'Umar Shabali,it appears that the Snlhin is very anxious to know 
all that paasM in hia territories, and to understand the position of 
all those who surround him, whether civilians or soldiers. He has 
emissaries, called intelligencers, who are divided into a great number 
of dasses. One goes among tbe soldiers and people. When any 
foot comes under his notice which ought to be oommunioated to the 
Sultib, he reports it to the officer above him; ibis one, in like 
manner, oommunicatos it to his superior; and so iif due course the 
foot oomes to the knowledge of the Sult4n. For oommnnioating 
the events whidi happen in distant provinces, there are established, 
between the oiqntal and the chief cities of the different countries, 
posts, placed at oertaitt distances £rom each other, which are like 
the post-relays in l^grpt and Syria; but they are less wide apart, 
became the distance between them is net more than four bow-shoto, 
or even 1ms. At each of these posts ten swift' runners are stationed, 
whose duty it is to convey letteirs to the next station without the 
least delay. As soon as one of these men receives a letter, he runs 
off as rapidly as pomUde, and ddiven it to the next runner, who 
Sturts immediately with shnilar qpeed^ while the fonner xetums 
quietly to his own post. Thus a letter foom a very distant place 
is sonveyed in a veqr short time whh greater celerity than if it had 
been transmitted by post, or by camel exprees. At each of them 
post*stations there are mosqaes* where prayers axe said, sad where 
txavelleKe can flndahalter, zeesrvoirs foil of good watev, and markets 
where all things aeoeisaiy for tiie food of man sad beast can ba 
ponhaaedrao that there la very litUe neceaafy for oanyii^watw« 
or food, or tents. 
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All througli Uie ooimtiy wbioh separatM tha t«n> oapitala of the 
empire, DeliH and Deogir, the Sultan has had dmms placed at ereiy 
post-station. When any event ooonrs in a miy, or when the gate 
of one is opened or dosed, the drum is instantly beaten. The nmct 
nearest drum is then beaten, and in this manner the Snlt&i is daily 
and exactly informed at what time the gates of the most distant 
cities are opened or dosed. 

1 will now speak about the mon^, mid afterwards about the price 
of provisions, seeing that these are regulated and calculated upon 
the value of money. Shaikh Mubfrak informed me that the rad 
loo consists of 100,000 temkat (of gold), and the wkiU lae of 100,000 
tankas (of silver). The gold tanka, called the red tanka, is equal to 
three miskdh and the silver tanka comprises eight dirham hashtkdn'i^ 
The dirham hashtkdni has the same weight as the silver diiri^si 
ourrent in Egypt and Syria. The value of both is the same, with 
scarcely the slightest difference. The dirham hmMkdtA answers to 
four dirham suitdnU, otherwise called duikdnie, A dirhem suUdni is 
worth the third of a -dirham shashkini, which is a third kind of silver 
coin ourrent in India, and which is worth three-fourths of the dirham 
hashtkdni. A piece, which is the half of the dirham svMdni, is celled 
yak&ni of one), and is worth one jMal Another dirham, called 
dwikdahkdni (piece of twelve), passes for a hasMkdni and a half 
Another coin, called shdtadahkdni, oorre^nds to two dirham. So 
the silver coins current in India are six, t.s. the dirham shdiudahhdnl, 
the dwdadahkdni, the hashtkdni, the shashkdnk, the ssd^dnk, and the 
yakdni The least of these pieces is the dirhem mdtdnli. These 
three kinds of dirham are employed in oommetoe, and are taken 
universally, but there is no one of more general use than the dirham 
mdtdni, whioh is worth a quarter of the dirham of Egypt and of 
Syria. The dirham saUdMi is equal to eij^t fak [or>W16«]; the,^ 
to four /alsi and the dirham hashtkdni, whkik corresponds exactly to 
the silver dirham of Egypt and Syria, is worth thirty-two Jah, 

The ritl of India, which Is called sir, weighs seventy mkhids, 
whidi, estimBted in dk'hmnt ai Egypt, is worth 102|. Eorty sfirt 

* Inteiftthe orifiiialspdliig,M]Ia!nunittieoateadsthrtUR4sadartf^ 
the tni0 xMdkig. As,1toiram,the Aiiklo lun so y, InitaNf kftr^tliiipans|s 
daoidnaothiBg. See p. W7. 
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malsa one wuol Hbaiy dp not know iho way of meosoring grab in 

Aa to tho pioe of pioviaionB, wheat, whioh ie the deazeit ardole, 
Bella for a Hrhmn hatMM and a half the man, Barl^ ooata one 
dirAem the bmm. Bioe, one dirkm three^uartera the atan; bat aoxne 
aortaof thia grain are hi^er in pzioe. TwoMAMofpeaaooatadiirAMa 
katkikdnl Beef and goata* flesh are of Ihe same prioe, and are acfld 
at the rate of riz strs for a Hrharn nMti, which ia the quarter of a 
dirham AadUAdai. Mutton seUa at four sirs the dirham ntUdnL A 
gooee costa two dirhama haththdnist and four fowls can be bought for 
one huMkdtU. Sugar sella at five sirs the ka^kdnU and sugar-candy 
at four sin the dirham, A wall-fotted sheep of ihe first quality sella 
for a ta/nhot which represents eight dirham hathtidnii, A good ox 
sella for two tankaa, and sometimes for less. Bufhloea at the same 
price. The general food of the Indians is beef and goats' flesh. I 
asked Shaikh Mub&rak if this usage arose firom the aoaroity of sheep, 
and he r^hed that it was a mere matter of habit, for in all the 
Tillages of India there are sheep in thousands. For a dirham oi 
the money of Figypt four fowls can be bought of the best quality* 
Pigeons, sparrows, and othw birds are sold Teiy cheap. All kinds 
of game, birds, and quadrupeds, are extremely plentiful. There 
axe elephants and rhinoceroses, but the elephants of the country of 
the Ziqjes are the most remarkable. ^ ^ ^ 

Oar ihaHh, the marrdl of the age, Shamsn-d din Isfahdni, gaTO 
me the following details. Katba*d din Sfiiidzi ma i nt ai n ed that 
alchemy was a pontive sdenoe. One day 1 argued with him, and 
wdeaToured to prove the falsity of the art. He replied, "You 
know very wdl the quantity of gold that is annually consumed in 
the &bxfoation of various aztldM and objects od many kinds. Hie 
mines are &r from producing a quantity equal to that whioh is time 
withdrawn. At regards Indb 1 have calculated that for the last 
three thousand years that oouatry has not exported gold into other 
oottntirieB, and whatever has entered it has never omne oat again. 
Merehants of all ooontries never oease tooarxy pure gold into In d i a>' 
Sod to bring baric in exchange commodities of herbs and gums. Jf 
^d wefo net produced in an artificial way, it would altogetiier have 
dfaMgpeaied.” Onr «AnSU» Shahibn-d db observed upon tide tigA 
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what tfais author asserted of gold going into India, and nsfvsir omnim 
out again, was perfectly true; but the oonolnsiou whioh he dteir 
fiom this iaot, as to akbemy being a real soienoe, was ftlse and 
iUosoiy. 

He adds the following statement: *'l hsTO faeaard say that one of 
the predecessors of the Sulttn, after making great oonquesis, ouvied 
off from the countries he had subdued as much gold as required 
18, (KX) oxen to oarxy.** 

1 must add, that the inhabitante of India have the diaraoter oi 
Hkin g to make money and hoard it. If one of them is asked how 
much property he has, he replies, I don’t know, but I am the seocmd 
or third of my family who has laboured to uKuease the treasure 
whioh an ancestor deposited in a certain oavem, or in certain holes, 
and I do not know how much it amounts to.” The Indian s are ao> 
oustomed to dig pits fcnr the reception of their hoards. Some fi)tm 
an ezoavation ip. their houses like a dstem, which they dose with 
care, leaving only the c^tening necessary tor introduoing the gold 
pieoea. Thus they accumulate their riches. ^ They will not 
worked gold, either broken or in ingots, but in their fear of fraud 
nftise all but ooined money. ' 

The following mtormation I derived from the Shaikh Bnrbinu*d 
dfn Abd Bakr bin Khallah Muhammad Barai, the 8u/(, The Sultda 
[MuhoAnad Tngblik] sent an mnuy against a country bordering 
iqKm Bepglr, at the *extremity of that province. It is inhabited by 
m fidd i , and all its princes bear the title of rd The reigning 

prince^ fln^Bng himself pressed by the troops cf jhi' Sultka, «Badn 
this ooiumniiMarion: ’'Tell your master that if he wih leave ua at 
paaoe^ I am nady to send him at! the richee he can desire; all he 
has to do is to send me suftoientbeartB to cnny the sum he requires.’* 
The geneidi thto propositiott to his masteov and was ordered to 
ceasehoslBitieBi and to givethe rdS a sato eondiiot. When the rdl 
appeared bsibre toe SuUdn, the latter heaped hcmomra upon him, and 
said: "I have never heard toe like of What yon have pzopoeed. 
What k toe amount^ toen^ of tooee traaBorea thid you undeitidceto 
load wito gold as many bsaale of burden as we like to ieiii^'* ^Hte 
fdi replied: "Seven prinoes have preoeded me in the government of 
mykiugdiNn, Eeeh of them emaseed a timmire amounting to 
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and idl (bate Mraraa ava atiU «t mf ^xpouL” lla "rntd 
klb^ tigttUiflt ft tesf laigft oiatora» into nrliioh there is « deaoent 
ft ladder on eaoli of the tour sides. The SiilUn, delighted by 
this statement, ordered his seal to be put on these treasures, i*hi<di 
^ifts dMM. Then he ordoed the rdi to appoint vioen^ in his 
dominions, and to reride at Behli He also invited him to tom 
Mnsalaidn, bat on bis refdsal he allowed him to adhere to his own 
rriigiaEu The rdi dwelt at the oonit of the Saltdn, and appointed 
vtoeroye to govern his territories. The Snltdn assigned him a snit- 
able inoome, and sent oonriderable sums into his territories to be 
diitribnted as alms among the inhabitants, seeing they were now 
srihgeots of the empire. Lastly, he did not tonoh the ioHnt, bat left 
them as they were, under sesL 


D.—TRAVELS OF IBK BATlTTA. 

Ibn Batata was a native of Tangiers, who travelled over the 
greater part of Asia, and visited India in the reign of Muhammad 
Toghlsk. Elphinstone’s summaxy of the riiaraoter and value of 
this travrileris writings is so brief and so much to the point tout 
it can hardly be improved. He says Ibn Batata oould have had 
no interest in misrepresentation, as he wrote after his return to 
Africa. He oonfirmi^ to the full extent, the native aooounts, both 
of the king’s talents and of bis oximes, and gives exactly sucih a 
piotuie of mixed magnifioenoe and desolatiod'as one would expect 
under suoh a sftvereigiL He found an admixably regulated horse 
and foot post ■from the frontien to the capital, while tiie country was 
so disturbed as to make travelling unsafe. He desoribes Debli as a 
most magnificent diy, its mosque and walls without an equal cm 
earth; but althoi^ the kmg waa then repeopUng it, it was almost 
ft desert. *Tbe greatest city in the world, he said, had the fewest 
biMl!f*tii ****^ * ” 

l^extnoto whtoh follow have been selected as oontainingthemoto 
inqmrtant and intmesting events and feots whufe be has xaoorded 
abofqt India. Hu dstaili do not always preoisriy agree witb tboito 

^ Mdfe ffiaa rifeidtM a ttslft^i hris, and la Hiadu WIri MlM kelp IQtid 
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of the xegular hietoxiaiu. He xeootmted, and no donbi honestly^ tiie 
infiknnation he xeoeived from the rMpeotable and well»iafinmed In* 
dWiduale with whom he was bron^t in oontac^; and theee is an 
air of veraoify abont his statements whioh frvonrably impreMes the 
reader. In his Afrioan home he carefully wrote down that whioh he 
had gathered in the free coarse of conversation. Bni^ while on the one 
hand he doabtLess heard many facts and opiniona whi<dt the speakers 
wonld not have dared to commit to writing and pnblhdi, some de* 
dttotion mast be made on the other side for the loose statements 
and bold assertions which pass corrent when there is no probability 
of bringing them to the test of public judgment. Ihus he distinctly 
relates that Muhammad Ta|^ilik compassed the dea^ of hia &ther 
by an apparent accident, and he ia probably ri^ in his statement, 
but Bami records the catastrophe as a simple accident, and Firiahta 
only notices the charge of foul play to reject and condemn it 
Ibn Batata was received with much respect at the court of Mu¬ 
hammad Tughlik, and experienced in his own person much of the 
boundless liberality and some little of the severity of that lavish 
and savage sovereign. When the traveller arrived in Dehli the king 
was absent, but the queen-mother received him. He was presented 
witib splendid robes, 2,000 dindrs in money, and a house to live in. 
On the return of the Sult&n, he was treated yet more splendidly. He 
received a grant of villages worth 6,000 annum, a preamit 

of ten female captives, a folly caparisoned horse from the royil 
stables, and a fhrther sum of 5,000 dbuirs. BesidM this, he waa 
made a judge of Delhi at a salaiy of 12,000 dindn a year, and waa 
allowed to draw the first year in advance. After this he received 
anofiier present of 12,000 d(ndi», bat he reoorda the fimt that a 
deduction of ten per oeni was always made from fhese piesenta. 
He afterwards got into d^t to the amount of 45,000 dindrs, hut ha 
presented an Arabio poem to the Snltdn in which he reoounted hia 
diffioultias, and the fiultdn undertook to satiafy hia oreditora. When 
the aovereign left Dehli ha received fturther marks of hiafinrOiir and 
libaralify, but suhsequantly ha frll into diagiaoe fiir having visfted 
an ohnoskfua aHuUkk, H3a acoonnt of hia torom ia mthar amuCb^. 
**ThaSiiltdnccdalad fimr of hia slaves never to hmeaii^ of main 
the aadienoe chanfiMT, and whan such an order iaghma, it is vicy 
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Httcly that file ptn/m eeoapea. l%e fiiif day flie ilavee kqpt mtoli 
OTBT me wee a and fbe Ahnighly inapired me to z^taat fheaa 
vends of die Eux&n: * Qod is suffioient for ns, and wbat an exoaUenf 
]?Xoteotorl* On that day I repeated lliis aenteuoe 88|000 timeSf and 
I passed the ni^t in the andienoe <&amber. I &sted five days in 
soooession. Ereiy day I read the whole of the Enr&n, and I broke 
my fut only by drinking a little water. The sixth day I took some 
food, then I fhsted four days more in snoession, and I was released 
after the deaili of the Bhatkh, Thanks be to the Almighty 1” Blis 
danger had snob an effect upon him, that he gave np his offices and 
went into religions retirement, but the Solt&n sent to recall him, 
and appointed him his ambassador to the Eing of China. His ao- 
oonnt of lus journey through India to Malabar where he embarked, 
is ftill of inteiestii^ matter. Dr. Lee made a translation of Ibn 
Batdta for the Oriental Translation Fund in 1829, but the oomjdete 
Arabic text with a French translation has since been published by 
H. M. Deftemery and Sanguinetd. It is ftom this version that the 
following Extracts have been taken by the Editor. 

XXTBAOTS. 

The Shaikh Abu ’Abdudlah Muhammad, son of ’Abdu«llah, son of 
Mohammad, son of Ibr&him A1 Lawtiti, at Tanji, commonly known 
as Ihn Bat&ta, thus declares:—On the 1st of the sacred month of 
Huharram, 734 b. (12th Sept 1333), we arrived at the river Sind, 
the same as is called Fanj>4b, a name signifying ''Five Bivers.*’ 
This river is one of the largest known. It overflows in the hot 
season, and the inhabitants of the country sow their lands after the 
innndatum, as the people of I^ypt do after the overflow of the Nile. 
From this rivw begin the territories of the great Sulthi M uh a mm ad 
Sh4h, king of Hind and of SincL * 

The hoHd or post in Tndb^ ii of two kinds. The horse-post is 
eaBed ahfife, and is oarried on % means of horses belonging totiie 
Snltfn BtatiaBed at every four miles. The foot-post is thus arranged. 
Bash mile is divided ixdo three equal parts, oalled ddwah, wldoh 
sigaifles one-thizdof amila. Among the Indians the mile is called 
hssr At eedh third of a «»il« there ie a village well populated; 
miMde of vhibh act three tanty, in whieh axe menmdy to Ispici 
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Th^e n«n gird up tiidr loixui^ and take In their hands a wldp abcHit 
two onbits long, tipped with brass bells. When Ibe runner leaves 
tiae villagei he holds the letter in one hand, and in the other the 
whip with the bells. He runs with ail his strength^ and when the 
men in the tenta hear the sound of the bells th^ prepare to reonvo 
him. When he arrives, one of them takes the letter and sets off 
with all speed. He keeps on oraoking his whip until he reaches the 
next ddwaht Thus, these oouiiers proceed until the letter reaches 
its destination. 

This kind of post is quicker than the horse-post; and the fruHs of 
Khuris&i, which are much sought after in India, are often conveyed 
by this means. ^ * ** It is by this channel also that great prisoners 
are transported. They are each placed upon a seat, which the run¬ 
ners take upon their heads and run with, o « • 

When the intelligencers inform the Sult^ of the arrival of a 
stranger in his dominions, he takes full notioe of the informatton. 
The writeis do their best to oommunioaie full particulars. They 
announce the arrival of a stranger, and describe him and his dresa. 
They note the number of his oompanions, slaves, servants, and beasts. 
Th^ describe his style of travelling and lodging, and give an account 
d his expenditure. Not one of these details is passed over. When 
a traveller arrives at Multim, which is the capital of Sind, he remains 
there until an order is received &om the Snltim for his proceeding to 
Court and presoribiug the kind of treatment he is to rsoeive. * * * 

It is the oustom of the Sultan of India, Ab6-1 Mqjihid Muhammad 
Shdh, to honour strangers, to favour them, and to distinguish them 
in a manner quite peculiar, by appointing them to governments or 
to plaoM of importanoeb Most of his oourtiem, ohamberlains, wutfrti 
magistratos, and brothers-in-law are foreigners. « • • 

No stranger admitted to Court can avoid offering a present is 
a kind of introduotion, whioh the Snltfn repays by one of mtieh 
girsater value. ^ ^ When 1 arrived Ih Sind, I oheerved this praotiee, 
and bons^t some horses, camtib, and slaves from the dealera. « • • 
Two days* march, after oroering the river Sind, we airived at Janfoi, 
a fine large town on the banks of the Sind. It possesses some tine 
inarkelAanditepopiihitionbeiQiigetoaraoeoaUedSfridrah [Sfoara], 
who have inhabitsd the plaoe for a longtime, their anoeetom having 
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(wtohtiiAftd there linee the time of iti ooaqaeit ia tibe 

time of Hi^6j, wm of Y^f, «if velated bj historiaiif in the eo* 
oooats of the oonq^est of Sind. • * * The people kaown by 
aame of Sfeniiah do not eat wiA any one> and no one mnet look at 
them when they eat They do not ocmneot themwlYee in maniage 
with any other tribe, nor will oihera ally themeelTea with them. 
They had at that time a <diief named Unkr, whose history 1 dudl 
xdate. • • 

We axxiTed at the imperial renidenoe of Dehli, capital of Ihdia^ 
wbioh is a famons and large city nniting beauty and strength. It is 
sorrounded by a wall, the like of whioh is unknown in the universe. 
It is the largest city of India, and, in fmt, of all the countries snlqeot 
to IsUm m the East. 


« Deicription of DeUi. 

Delhi is a city of great extent, and possesses a numerous popn- 
lation. It consists at present of four neighbouring and oontigaous 
ttties. 

1. Debli, properly so called, is the old dty built by the idolaters, 
which was conquered in the year 584 m (1168 A.n.). 

2. Siri, also oaUed Daru*l-Ehil&iht or Seat of the EhaUfat. The 
finlUn gave it to Ghiy4su-d din, grandson of the Kbalif ’Abb&iide 
A1 liustansir, when he oame to visit him* Sult&n *A14tt-d din and 
his son Eutbu-d din, of whom we shall have to speak hereafter, 
dwelt there. 

8. Tugblikibad, so C||^ed from the name of its founder the Snlt&n 
Tqgblik, father of the Sult4a of India whose Court we are now 
visiting* • • * 

4. daldn-panth, Befuge of the World, iqieoially designed fbr the 
mndenoe of the reigning Snlt&n of India, Muhammad Shlh* He 
built i1^ and it was his inleii|tion to oonnect aU these four oU&es 
together by tme and the sam^walL He raised a portion of it» bet 
■bendoneft its oampletkm in oonsequenoe of the enormoua expeiiae 
its Ofectkm would have entailed. 

The vaU whioh furroundo Dehli has no equal. It it devn ei^dti 
tinflk. Obseaben axe oonstmoted in it whkh are ooeupied bf Ihe 
witohimdtibepenotu charged withtheeaMofthogslai. 3k 
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theie oitambers alto there are atorea ci powirioM oaSed 
Tnagarinea of the mnmticaa of war, and othera in iHiioli ava kqA 
nangonela and ra'ddoa (“ thnnderer a machme mployed in aiegei). 

Grain keeps in these ohambera without change or the least deteriom* 
tion. 1 saw some rioe taken out of one of these magazines; it was 
black in colour, but good to the taste. I also saw some millet taken 
out. All these provisions had been stored by Sult&i Balban nin^ 
years before. Horse and foot can pass inside this wall from one end 
of the city to the other. Windows to give light have been opened 
in it on the inside towards the city. The lower part of the wall is 
built of stone, the upper part of brick. The bastioxis are numerous 
and closely placed. The city of Dehli has twenty-eight gates. Firsti 
that of Badd^n, which is the prindpaL « « • 

The chief Aiifri of Hind and Sind, Eamalu-d din Muhammad, son 
of Burhanu-d din of Ghazni, SaAr-i Jahdn, infonued-me how the dty 
of Dehli was conquered from the infidels in 584 (1188 a. 1 ).). 1 read 
the same date insoribed upon the mihrdb of the great mosque of the 
dty. The same person also informed me that Dehli was taken by 
the amir Eutbu-d din Aibak, who was entitled SipAh-idldr, meaning 
General of the armies. He was one of the slaves the venwated 
Shahdbu-d din Muhammad, son of Sdm the Ghorian, king of Ghazni 
and Ehur&siin, who had seized upon the kingdom of Ibrahim, son 
(grandson) of the warlike Mahmud bln Subuktigin, who b^an the 
conquest of India. 

The aforesaid Shah4bu-d din had sent out the tmfr Eutbu-d din 
with a considerable army. God opened for,j|||jun the gates of Lahore, 
where he fixed his residence. His power b^me oonnderable. He 
was ealnmniated to the Sult&n, and the associates of the monarch 
strove to inspire him with the idea that Eutbu-d din aimed at 
becoming king of lhdia» and that he was already in open revolt. 
IhteUigmice of this reached Eutbu-d din. He set of with all speed, 
arrived at Ghazni by night, and presented himself to the Sultan, 
without the knowledge of those who had denounced him. Next day 
8hah4bu-d din took his seat upon the throne, and placed Aibak bdow, 
where he was not visible, The oouriierB and associates who had 
maligned Aibak arrived, and trhen they had all taken their places 
the king questioned them about Aibak. Th^ reiterated thcdr sti^ 
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Mkfc tiuifc Aibttk 'WBM in molt^ and laid, ** We know for certain tint 
he aiina at icjalty.” Then foe Saltan Ubked foe foot of foe forone* 
and clapping hia handa, cried out ** Aibak I '* Here am V rq^lied 
he, and came forth before hia aooaaera. They were confotmded, 
and in their tenor they hastened to kiaa foe ground. The Sultan 
aaid to them, ** I pardon you foia time, but beware how yon apeak 
agoinBt Aibidc again.** He ordned Aibak to return to India, and he 
obeyed. He took foe city of Dehli, and ^foer dties besides. 

8hamtu~d din AltmiK 

Shamsu-d din Altamah was the first who reigned in Dehli with 
independent power. Before his accession to foe throne he had been 
a slave of foe amir Katba>d din Aibak, foe general of hia army and 
his lieutenant. When Kutbu<d din died he assumed foe sovereign 
power, and assembled foe population to take from them the oath of 
allegiance. The lawyers waited upon him, headed by foe E&ziu-l 
Eutat Wigflia-d din al E4s&it They entered into hia presence 
and sat down, the Kuzdt sitting down by his side, accord¬ 

ing to custom. The Sultan knew what they wanted to speak about 
He raised foe comer of the carpet on which he was reclining, and 
presented to them the deed of hie manumission. The Kdd and 
the lawyers read it, and then took the oath of allegiance. 
Altamsh became undisputed sovereign, and reigned for twenty-eight 
years. He was just, pious, and virtuous. Among his noteworthy 

oharactoristicB was foe sseal with which he endeavoured to redress 

» 

wrongs, and to render justice to foe oppressed. He made an order 
that any man who suffored from injustice should wear a coloured 
dress. How all the inhabitants of India wear white clothes; sc 
whenever he gave audience, or rode abroad, ahd saw any one in a 
coloured dress he inquired into his grievance, and took means to 
render him justice against his oppressor. But he was not satisfied 
with this plan, and said: "Sofoe men suffer iiyustioe in foe night, 
ai!||i 1 wifo to give them redress.** So he placed at foe door of his 
palaoe two marble lions, upon two pedestals whidi were them. 
Hiese lums hM an iron round their necks, from which hni^g; 
a great bell. The victim of injustioe came at night and rung fom 
brill, and when the Sultan heard it^ he immediately mquiied foto 
foe UMto and gave isitisfacfom to foe eomplamant 
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SuiMhddin. 

M liit demtSi Snli&t Shamin-d din left three boom : BuknxHl dfa, 
wIk) mooeeded him; Mtt’izzu-d din, and Nieim-d din, end cm 
Slighter named Baziya, fhll aiater o£ Hn’izaa-d dha. When 
Bnknn-d din waa recognized aa after the deathi of hia 

Ihiher, he began hia reign by nnjnat treatmoat of hia brother, 
Mn’izzn-d dbi, whom he oanaed to be pat to deatii. Bariya was 
fall aiater of thia anfortan||e prince, and the r^roaohed Bahnn-d 
din with hia death, which made him meditate her aasaaBination. 
Oa» Priday he left the palace to go to ptaywa. Baziya thmi ao- 
eended to the terrace of the Old Palace, called Davdat-kMnot dcee 
by the chief moaque. She waa clothed in the garments of the 
wronged, and, presenting hmnelf to the people, riie addressed them 
from the terrace, saying “ My brothmr has killed his brother, and 
wishes to kiU me also.” She then reminded tiiem of the reign of 
her father, and of the many bmiefits he had bestowed npcm them. 
Iheienpon the anditors rushed tamnltaously towards Baknu<^ din, 
who waa in the mosque, seized him, and brought him to Bamya. 
^le said, The dayer must be slam.” So they massaored him m 
Z 0 taliati(ni for his murder of his brother. The brother of these two 
prinoe^ K^siru’d din, was yet in bis inftnoy, sa the people agreed 
to roDOgnize Baziya aa Sovereign. 

Tht Bmffm Bastya. 

'When Bnknu-d din had been killed, the aotdieii t^pceed to piktoa 
hia aiater, Baziya, on the throne. They proclaimed her Sovermgn, 
and dto reigned with abaolute authority tor fomr years. rode 
an homdbaok aa meft ride^ anned with a bow and quiyer, and^aw- 
smmdfld with oonztieis. ^ did not veil her tooe. Shajfraa evan- 
taali(y tuapeolad of an intimaoy with one of her alavea, an Ab^^nin* 
ton by birth, and tho people resolved vupen daposing her and givbkg 
her a touband. So die waa deposed and married to one of^nr 
mlationa, and her brother, Bfaiin-d din, obtemed the sa^remepoSw. 


^ ATdmrWdhs SMqfSibiaMHi 
Afttfr.toe depodtionof Baajy% her younger brother, K&dru^ 4% 
aaoended tlto throne^ pd tor me time eserdae^ royal autiwEtjltg^ 
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Bat Baziya and her husband revolted against hlm» moontod their 
horses, and, gathering round them their slaves and such disaffected 
persons as were willing to join them, they prepared to give battle. 
N&Bira>d din came out of Dehli with his slave and lieutenant 
Ghiy&su-d din Balban, who became ^ler of the kingdom after him. 
The opposing forces met, and Baziya was defeated and obliged to 
fly. Pressed by hanger and overcome with fatigue, she addressed 
hm*sd[f to a man engaged in oultivating the ground and begged for 
food. He gave her a bit of bread, which she devoured, and then 
she was overpowered by sleep. She was dressed in the garments of 
a man; but when the peasant looked at her as she slept, he perceived 
under her upper garment a tnnic trimmed with gold and pearls. See¬ 
ing she was a woman he killed her, stripped her of her valuables, drove 
away her horse, and buried her corpse in his field. He then carried 
some of her garments to the market for sale. The dealers suspected 
him, and took him before the magistrate, who caused him to be 
beaten. The wretch then confessed that he had killed Baziya, and 
told his guards where he had Wried her. They exhumed her body, 
washed it, and, wrapping it in a shroud, buried it again in the same 
place. A small shrine was erected over her grave, which is visited 
by pilgrims, and is ^nsidered a place of sanctity. It is situated on 
the banks of the Jumna, about a panuang from Dehli. 

After the death pf his sister, Ndsiru-d din remained undisputed 
master of the State, and reigned in peace for t^renty years. He was 
a religious king. He made copies of the Holy Book and sold them, 
supporting himsdf on the money thus obtained. Kdzi Kam&lu-d 
dfn showed mo a copy of the Kurdn, written by this sovereign, with 
great taste and elegance. At length his lieutenant, Ghiy&su-d dfn 
Balban killed him, and succeeded to his thronel 

V 

Sfdtdn dfn BaXban. 

After Balban had killed his master Nasim-dfn, he reigned w|th 
absolute powek for twenty years. He had previously been lieutenant 
of his predecessor for a similar period. He was one of the ^lest pf 
sovereigns—just, clement (haUm)t and good. One of his aots of 
generosity was thisHe built a house to which he gave the Atone, 
Abode of security.** All debtors who entered it had'their debts 
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disojiaigedy and whoever in fear fled there for refuge found safety. 
If a man who had killed another took refoge theroi tiie Solt&n 
bought off the friends of the deceased; and if wy delinquent fled 
there he satisfied those who pursued him. The Snlt&n was buried 
in this buildingy and I have visited his tomb. 

o e o Sult^ Shamsu.din Altamsh sent a merchant to buy 
slaves for him at Samarkand, Bokh&r^ and Turmuz. This man 
purchased a hundred slaves, among whom was Balban. When th^ 
were presented to the Sultan, they all pleased him except Balban, 
who was short in stature and of mean appearance. The Sultan 
exclaimed, I will not take this one,** but the slave cried, Master 
of the World, for whom have yon bought these swvants ? ’* The 
Sultan laughed and said, “I have bought them for myself.** 
Balban replied, Then buy me, for tiie love of God.” Good,*’ 
exclaimed the Sultib. So he purchased him And placed him with 
his other slaves. 

Balban was treated with contempt, and placed among the water- 
carriers. Men versed in astrology toM the Sultan that one of bis 
slaves would take the kingdom from his son and appropriate it to 
himself. They continually reiterated this prediction, but the Sult&n 
in ms rectitude and justice paid no heed to it At length they 
repeated this prediction to the chief queen, mother of the king's sons, 
and she told the SultAn of it. The words now made an impression 
upon him, and he sent for the astrologers and said, ** Can you recog¬ 
nize, if you see him, the slave who shall deprive my son of the 
kingdom?** They replied that they had a means 1^ which they 
could pick him out The Sultdn ordered all his slaves to be brou|^t 
out and sat down to review them. They came before him, class 
after dass, and the astrologers looked at them and said, “ We have 
not yet seen him.** It^was one'o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
water-carriers being hungiy, resolved upon collecting a little money 
and sending some one to the market to purchase food. So they 
dubbed their dirhma, and sent Balban with them, because tlrare 
was no one among them who was more despised thim he. In the 
market he could not find what his oomj>anions wanted, and so he 
went to another markei This ddayed him, and when it ***»«> to 
the turn of the water-oaxrieni to be passed in review, he had not 
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oome bade. Hia oompaniona took hia water-bottle and pot, and 
patting them on the back of another jouth, presented him as Balban. 
When the name of Balban was called, this youth passed before the 
astrologers, and so the review passed over without their finding the 
person they sought When the review was over, Balban returned, 
for it was the will of God that his destiny should be aooomplished. 

Bventually the noble qualities of the dave were discovered, and 
he was made chief of the water-carriers. Then he entered the army, 
and became in course of time an amir. Sult&n N6siru-d din, before 
he came to the tiirone, married his daughter, and when he became 
master of the kingdom he made him his lieutenant. Balban dis¬ 
charged the duties of this office for twenty years, after which he 
killed his sovereign, and remained master of the empire for ^twenty 
years longer, as we have already stated. He had two sons, one of 
them was "the Martyr Ehdn," his successor designate, and his 
viceroy in Sind, where he resided in the city of Mult&n. He was 
killed in a war which ho carried on against the T4t£rs and Turks 
(Mughals). He left two sons Eai-kub&d and Eai-khusrfi. The 
younger son of Balban was called Nasiru-d din, and ruled as viceroy 
for his father at liakhnautf. ^ 

Upon the death of "the Martyr Ehdn,” Balban named Eai- 
khusrh, son of the deceased, as heir to the throne, preferring him to 
his own son Nasiru-d din. The latter had a son named Mu*izzn-d 
din, who lived at Dehli with his grandfather. This young man, upon 
the death of his grandfather, and while his father was living, became 
successor to the throne under the extraordinary circumstances we 
win now mention. 

Sfdtdm Mu’tzztt-d din, son of Ndiiru-d din, son of SuUdn Ghiydavrd 

din Balban. 

Bultim Ghiyfisu-d dih died in thi night while his son N&nru-dhr 
was at Lahhnauti, after naming as his successor his grandson Eai- 
khuarfi, as we have above stated. Now the chief of the amirs and 
dqmiy of Sult&n Ghiydsu-d din was the enemy of this young prince, 
and he formbd a plot against him which sucoeeded. He drew up a 
doenmenty in which he forged the hands of the chief amirs, atte^ing 
that Ihey had taken the oath of allegianoe to Mu*izza-d din, grand- 
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son of the deceased Balban. Then he presented himself before • 
Kai'khnsrd, feigning the greatest interest in him, and said: *‘The 
amira have sworn allegiance to your cousin, and I fear their detdgna 
against you.” Eai-khusrd inquired what was best to be done, 
and the chief of the amira advised him to fly to Sind and save his 
life. The prinoe asked how he was to get out of the city, as all the 
gates were shut; and tibe chief amir answered that he had got the k^s 
and would let him out. Kai>khusru thanked him for his offer and 
kissed his hand. The amir advised him to take horse immediately, 
and so he mounted his horse and was followed by his connexions 
and slaves. The amir opened the gate and let him out, and dosed 
it immediately he had quitted Dehli. 

* The qmir then sought an audience of Mu*izzu>d din, and took the 
oath of submission. The young prinoe inquired how he could be 
Sultan, when the title of heir presumptive belonged to his cousin. 
The chief of the amira then informed him of the ruse he had used 
against his cousin, and how he had got him to leave the city. 
Mu’izzu-d din thanked him for his exertions, and accompanied him 
to the palace of the king, where he cdled together the amira and 
courtiers who swore allegiance to him in the course of the night 
When morning came, the population followed the some course, and 
the authority of Mu’izzu<d din was firmly established. His father 
was still alive, and was in Bengal at Lakhnauti. When he heard of 
what had taken place, he said, “ I am the heir of the kingdom; 
how, then, oan my s(m have become master, and have gained absolute 
power, while I am alive?” He set off for Dehli with his troops, 
pis son also took the field at the head of his army, with the design 
of repulsing him from Dehli. They met near the town of Earra, 
on the banks of the Gkmges, a place to whidb Hindus resort in 
pUgrimage. Ndsim-d din encamped upon the Earra side of the 
river, and his son, SultAn Mu’izzu>d din, upon the other, so that the 
river ran between them. They were resolved upon fighting each 
other; but Qx>d wished to spare the blood of Musulm^s, and imbued 
the heart of Kdsiru-d din with feelings of pity for his son. So he 
said to himself, ‘*If my son rdgna, it will be an honotir to me; it 
is only right, then, that 1 should desire thai” At the some time God 
filled the heart of Mu’izsU'd din with sentiments of snbmianon to 
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his &ther. liaoh of these two prinoes altered a hoai, and, without 
any escort of troops, they met in the middle of the river. The 
Sult^ kissed the foot of his father and made his exooses; and the 
latter replied, '*1 give thee my kingdom, and confide the govern¬ 
ment of it to thee.” Thereupon he took the oath of fidelity, and 
was about to return to the provinces he possessed, when his son 
said, <'Tou must certainly come intoSa^ kingdom.” The father 
and son proceeded together towards Dehli, and entered the palace. 
The father placed Mu’izzu-d din upon the throne, and stood before 
him. The interview which they had upon the river was called ‘*The 
Conjunction of the Two Auspicious Stars,” because of its happy 
results, in sparing the blood of the people, and in causing the father 
and son to offer to each other the kingdom, and to abstain €rom 
fighting. Many poets have celebrated this incident. 

N&siru-d din returned to his territories, and some years after died 
there, leaving several children, among whom was Ghiyasu-d din 
Bahadur, whom Sultdn Tughlik made prisoner, and whom his son, 
Muhammad, released after his death. So the kingdom remained 
in the peaceable possession of Mu’izzu-d din for four years, which 
were like festival days. I have heard a person who lived at 
this period describe the happiness, the cheapness of provisions 
at this time, and the liberality and munificence of Mu’izzu-d din. 
It was this prince who built the minaret of the northern court 
of the great mosque at Dehli, which has no ^equal in the universe. 
An inhabitant of India informed me that Mu’izzu-d din was much 
given to the society of women and to drinking; that he was attacked 
a malady which defied all the efforts of his physicians to cure, 
and that one side of him was dried up (paralysb). Then his 
lieutenant, Jalalu-d din Fircz Shih Ehilji, rose up against hun. 

Sultan JaldlU‘d &n. 

When, 08 we have just described, Snlt&n Mu*izzn-d din was at¬ 
tacked with hemiple^a, his lieutenant, JaMlu-d din, revolted against 
him, and, going out of the city, he encamped upon a hill in the 
neighbourhood, beside a nuntuaiy ohapel called Jaish&ni. Mu*iaea«d 
din sent M cmAru to attack him, but aU whom he sent with this 
object swore fiddity to Jaldlu-d did, and enrolled themsdves in his 
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army. Tlie chief lebd afterwards entered the city and besieged the 
Sttlt^ in his palace for three days. An eye-witness of the fact in* 
formed me that Sulffo Ma’izsn-d din suffered from hunger^ andcoiild 
get nothing to eat One of his nei^bours sent him some food to 
appease his hungeTi but the rebellious amir forced his way into the 
palace end Ma*izza>d din was killed. 

Jalilu-d din succeeded. He was an amiable and good man, and 
his gentleness made him the Tiotim of an assassin, as we shall 
presently r^te. He continued in peaceable possession of the throne 
for several years, and built the palace which bears his name. It 
was this building which Sultan Muhammad gave to his brother-in- 
law, the amir Ghad6, son of Muhanna, when he married him to his 
sister, an event whidi will be spoken of hereafter. 

Sultan JaMu-d din had a son named Bnknu-d din, and a nephew 
called ’A14u-d din, whom he married to his daughter, and to whom 
he gave the government of the towns of Karra and M&iikpur, with 
the dependent tenitoxies. The wife of ’AUu-d din tormented him, 
and he was contmually complaining of her to his unde (and fsither- 
in-law), Sultdn Jalalu-d din, until dissension arose between them 
on the subject. ’AHn-d din was a sharp and brave man, who had 
often been victorious, and the ambition of sovereignty took possession 
of his mind, but he had no wealth but what he won by the point of 
his sword by despoiling the infidels. He set out to carry the holy 
war into the country of Deogir (or Daulatab4d), which is also called 
the country of Kataka, of which mention wiU be made hereafter. 
Deogir is the capital of Mdlwa and of Marhata (the country of the 
Mahrattas), and its ruler was the mmt powerful of all the infidd 
kings. Li the course of this expedition, the horse of ’Al&u-d din 
stumbled against a stone and threw his rider. ’A14u-d din heard 
a sort of jingling noise made by the stone. He ordered the place 
to be dug up, and a considerable treasure was found under the stone, 
whl(dL he divided among his companions. When he arrived at 
Deogir, the ruler submitted and surrendered the city without fight¬ 
ing, making valuable presents to his conqueror. ’AUu-d din re¬ 
turned to Karra, but did not send any portion of the spoil to his 
unole. Dertain persons stiired the feelings of his imde agaiiut 
him, and the Snltfn snmmonecl him. He lefttsed to go to Oouri^ 
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and the Stiltdn then said, **1 will go and bring him, for he is to me 
aa a son.” Aooocdingly he aet out with his army, and marched until 
he reached the bank of ^ riTer opposite to KartAi at the same place 
wheare Siiltin Mu'usza*d din had encamped when he went to meet his 
fathfr, K&sim-d din. He embarked on the river to go and meet hie 
nephew. The latter also took boat with the* intention of making 
an end of the Sultdn, and he said to his companions, **^'When I 
embrace him, kill him.’* Whaa the two princes met in jhe middle 
of the river, the nephew embraced his unde, and his oompanicms 
despatched the Sultim as he had instructed them. The murderer 
seized upon the kingdom, and took command of the troops of his 
victim. 


SuUdn !dldu-d din Muhammad Shdh Mhdyi. 

When he had killed his unde he became master of the kingdom, 
and the greater part of the troops of Jd&lu-d din passed over to his 
side. The rest returned to Dehli and gathered round3uknu-d din. 
The latter marched out to attack the murderer, but all his soldiers 
deserted to ’Al&a>d din, and he fled to Sind. ’Aldu-d din took pos* 
session of the pdaoe and reigned peaceably for twenty years. He 
was one of the best of Sult&ns, and the people of India eulogize 
him highly. He personally examined the affairs of his people, and 
inquired into the price of provisions. Every day the muhianh, or 
inspector of the markets, whom the Indians cjedled rdis or chief, had 
to attend before him. It is said lhat one day he questioned the 
insjtootor about the dearness of meat, and he was told that it arose 
from the high tax upon bullooks. He ordered the tax to be abolished 
and the dealers to be brought before him. He gave them money, 
and said, “With this buy bullocks and sbeep, and sell them; ^ 
price that they &toh must be paid to the treasury, and you tiiail 
reomve an allowance for seUiog them.” This (order) was carried 
into exeontum. And the ^tin acted in a similar way in respect of 
the fabrice broo^t from Daulat&bad. When com reached a high 
price he opened the granaries of the State, and told their atozes, 
until the price came down. It is said that on one occasion the prloe 
of com rose, and he ordered the dealers to sell it at a price which 
he ffxed. They refused to sell it at the price named. He tiien 
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ordered nobody should pnrohase grain except at ihe goTem- 
ment stores, and he sold it to the people for six months. The 
monopolists were afraid that their stooks would be devoured by 
weeyils, and they begged permission to selL The Sult4n gaye them 
leave, but upon condition that iiiey sold at a price lower than|^y 
had before refused. * 

*Aldu-d din never rode on horseback, either to go to public pra^ 
on Fridt^s, or on festivals, or on any oooasion whatever. The reason 
of this was that he had a nephew, named Sulaimdn Sh4h, whom he 
loved and favoured. One day he mounted his horse to go a-hunting 
with this nepliew, and this one conceived the idea of dealing with 
his uncle as he, ’Alau*d din, hod dealt with his uncle Jaldlu-d din, 
that is, of assassinating him. So when the SultAn alighted to take 
breakfast, he discharged an arrow at him and brought him down, 
but a slave covered him with a shield. The nephew came up to 
finish him, but the slaves told him that he was dead. He, be* 
lieving them„rode off and entered the women’s apartments in the 
palace. The Sultdn recovered from his fainting fit, mounted his 
his horse, and gathered together his troops. His nephew fled, but 
he was captured and brought before the Sultin. He slew him, and 
after that ceased to ride on horseback. 

’Aldu-fl din had several sons, whoso names were—1. Khizr Kh4n, 
2. Sh4di Eh4n, 3. Abu Bakr Ehdn, 4. Mubfirak Eh4n, also called 
Eutbu>d din, who became king, 5. Shah4bu-d din. Eutbu-d din 
was treated unkindly by his father, and received v&ey little notice. 
The 3nlt4n bestowed honours on all his brothers—^that is, he gralited 
them banners and drums; but on him he conferred nothing. But 
one day the Saltan said to him, 1 really must give you what I 
i^ve given your brothers.” Eutbu-d din replied, ** It is Qod who 
will give it me.” This answer alarmed his &ther, who became 
afraid of him, The Sultin was then attacked by the malady of 
which he died. The wife by whom he had his son Ehizr Ehdn, 
and who was called M4h>hakk, had a brother named Sanjar, with 
whom she conspired to raise Ehizr Eh4n to the throne. Malik 
N&fb, the chief of the Sultan’s anUrs, who was called A1 Alfi,^ be* 
cause his master hed bought him for 1,000 (alf) ianhu, that is, 
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2,600 Afii(»ui dfndrs. This Malik N£{b got knowledge of the 
plot and infonned the Sult&n. Thereupon he gave his attendants 
this order: When Sanjar alters the room where 1 am, 1 will ^ve 
him a robe. As he is patting it on, seize him by the sleeves, throw 
him, down, and despatch him.” This order was exactly executed. 

Khizr Kh&n was then absent at a place called Sandabat (Sonpat), 
one day's journey from Defali, whither he had gone on a pjlgrimage 
to the tombs of certain martyrs buried there. He had made a vow 
to walk thither on foot, and pray for the health of his father. But 
when Kbizr Khan heard that his father had killed his maternal uncle, 
he was greatly concerned, and tore the collar of his garment, as 
the Indians are in the habit of doing when any one dies who is dear 
to them. His father, on hearing this, was much annoyed, and when 
Khizr Kh4n appeared before him, he reprimanded and censured him« 
Then he ordered irons to be put upon his hands and feet, and gave 
him into the charge of Malik Naib above mentioned, with orders to 
convey him to the fortress of Gwalior. This is an isolated fort, in 
the midst of idolatrous Hindus, at ten days* journey from Dehli, 
and it is impregnable. I resided there some time. When Malik 
NAib took the prince to this strong fort, ho gave him into the charge 
of the iotwdl, or the commandant, and of the mufrids or zamd/ala 
(regularly enrolled soldiers), and told them not to say that their 
prisoner was the son of the Sult&n, but to treat him honourably. 
He was the Sultdn’s most bitter enemy, so tljey were to guard him 
as an enemy. 

Finally, the Sult&n*s malady growing worse, he told Malik K£{b 
to send some one to fotch Kbizr Khin, that he might proclaim him 
his successor. Malik !N4ib acquiesced, but he delayed from day to 
day to execute the order, and whenever his master inquired about 
the matter, he replied that h|8 son would soon arrive. He continued 
to act thus until the Sultw died* 

Sultdn 8hahdbu-d din, son of HUu-d din. 

When the Sult&n ’AI&a*d dfn was dead, Malik N4ib raised his 
younger son, Shah&ba«d din, to the throne. The people took Hie 
oath of obedience to him, but Malik Kiib kept him under his own 
direction, and after depriving Abu Bakr Kirin and Slridi Kirin of 
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•igh^ he sent fhem to Gwalior. He also ordered their brother Khisr 
Khin, who was imprisoned in the same plaoe, to be blinded. They 
were imprisoned, as w^l as Eutbu-d dfn, bat the minister spared the 
sight of tbn latter. Sult&n *Alaa*d din had two slaves, w1k> were 
his personhl attmidants; one was called Bariiir and the other Mn* 
bariiir. The bhief prinoess, widow of *A]Aa-d din, and daughter of 
SnltAn Mu’izzu-d din, sent for them, recounted the b^efits 
which th^ had received from their late master, and said, <^This 
eunubh, Malik Niib, has treated my children in the way yon know 
of^ and now he wants to kill Eutba-d din.” They repKed, ** You 
shall see what we will do.” It was usual for them to pass the night 
near Malik Kdib, and to enter armed into his presence. Th^ went 
to wait upon him the following night in his Khvrram-gdh, as the 
Indians call a kind of room constructed of planlm and hung with 
cloth. Here the waz(r slept;—on the terrace of the palace during 
the rainy season. It so happened that he took the sword worn by 
one of these conspirators, branduhed it, and returned it. The slave 
then struck him with it, and his companion give him another blow. 
Then they cut off his head', and, carrying it to the prison of Eutbu-d 
din, and throwing it down at his feet, delivered him from oaptiviiy. 
The prince went and joined his brother, ShahAbu-d din, and stayed 
with him several days, as if he had been his lieutenant, but at length 
he resolved to depose him, and carried out his design. * 

SuUdn Kyiht’i din, ton of Sultdn lildv-d db. 

This prince deposed his brother ShahAbu-d din, out off one of his 
fingers, and sent him to Gwalior, where he was imprisoned with his 
brothers. The kingdom came peaceably into the hands of Eutbu-d 
din, who left Dehli, his capital, to proceed to BaulatAbId, finrty days' 
journey distant The road between the^e two places is bordered with 
trees, such as the willow and others, so that the traveller m%ht think 
himself in a garden. In the space of every mile there are three ddwos, 
or posting-houses, of which the arrangements have been already de¬ 
scribed. At each of these stationB the traveller finds all that he 
needs, as if his forty days* journey lay through a market Thus 
the road goes on for six mmrthi* journey, till it reaches ^ oountry 
of TUang and Mft’ber. At evecy station there is a palaoe Ibr the 
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Solt&n ftad i oomer for tiie tmTellw, and poor peoplo ha^e no nood 
to oarxy irit^ Uiem pioTimons for Uieir joumoy. 

After Sultan Eatbn-d din had aet off on thia expedition, oertaia 
omlrc detertauned amoz^ themaelTeB to revolt againat and to 
place a son of hia imprisoned brother Khizr Khan upon throne. 
This child vraa about ton years old, and was near the Soltla. When 
the latto heard of thia plot of the amirs, he took his nephew, seised* 
him by the feet, and dashed his head against the stones till his 
brains were scattered. He then sent an amir, named Malik Sb4h, to 
Gwalior, where the father and uncles of the child were confined, 
with orders to kill them alL E&si ZamU*d din Mubdrak, kdxi of 
this stronghold, gave me the following account Malik Shdh 
reached us one morning, whilst 1 was with Khisr Khdn in his 
prison. When the captive heard of his arrival, he was frightened, 
and changed colour. The amir came in, and he said to him, ‘Why 
have you come?* and he answered, ‘Upon a matter which oonoems 
the Lord of the World.’ The prince asked if his life was safe, and 
he answered ‘ Tea.* Thereupon the amir went out and called for 
the hoUedl, or oommandant, and his mu/iidB, or soldiers, to the 
number of 800; he sent for me, as well as the notaries, and pro* 
dnoed the order of the Sultan. The men of the garrison read it, 
then went to Shahdbu-d din, the deposed Sult&n, and cut off his 
head. He was very oolleoted, and showed no sign of fear. Ihen 
they beheaded Abu Bakr pud Shidi Kh&n., When they went to 
decapitate Khizr Kh&n, he was overcome with fear and stupor. His 
mother was with him, but the exeoutionors shut the door against her 
and killed him. Then they dragged the four bodies to a ditch, with¬ 
out either wrapping them in shrouds or washing them. They were 
exhumed after some years and were interred in the tombs of their 
ancestors.” The mother of Khizr Khhi survived some time. I 
saw her at Meooa in the year 788 h. (a.d. 1327). 

. Ths fixt of Chralior here spoken of is situated on the top of a 
high mountain, and appears, so to speak, to l)e out out of the rook 
itself There is no otiier mountain in face of it There are sub- 
terranean (nstoms in it, and it contains also about twenty brkked 
wells. MatyanHw and ’arrddas are mounted on the walla. The 
passage to tiw fortress is up a qmoious road, whioh diqihanto and 
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horses can ascend. Near the gate of the fort there is the figure of 
an elephant, sculptured in stone, carrjring its driver. When seen 
from a distance, it seems to be a real elephant At the ba&e of the 
fortress there is a fine town, built entirely of white hewn stone, 
mosques and houses alike. No wood is seen except in the doors. 
It is the same with the palace of the king, the domes and halls. 
Most of the busmess mon of this town are idolaters, and there are 
about 600 horsemen of the royal army there, who never cease to fi^t 
with the infidels by whom the place is surrounded. 

When Eutbn-d din had killed his brothers, and he had become 
sole master, without any one left to fight with him or revolt against 
him, Qod raised up against him his favourite servant, the most 
powerful of his amirs and the highest in dignity, N&siru-d din 
Ehusrd Khan. This man attacked him unawares, killed him, and 
remained absolute master of the kmgdom. But this did not last 
long. God raised also against him one who dethroned and then 
killed him. This was the Sultin Tughlik, as will hereafter be fully 
reoordod, God willing! 

Kkusrii Khdn Nd8iru~d din, 

Ehusru Ehan was one of the principal amirs of Eutbu>d din. 
He was brave and handsome. He had conquered the oountiy of 
Qianderi, and also that of Ma’bor, which are among the most fertile 
regions of India, and are at a distance of six months’ jouzney from 
DehU. Eutbu-d din liked this man very much, and showed great 
fondness for him;—^this was the cause of the Sultan’s meeting death 
at his hands. * <* ** One day Ehusru Ehdn told the Sult&n that 
several Hindus desired to become Musulmdns. It is one of tihe 
customs in this country that, when a person wishes to become a 
convert to Isl&m, he is brought before the king, who gives him 
a fine robe and a necklace and bracelets of gold, proportionate in • 
value to his rank. The Sult^ told Ehusru to bring the Hindus 
before him, but the amir replied that they were ashamed to come 
by day on account of tiieir relations and oo-religionists. So the 
Sultdn told him to bring them at night. 

Ehuaru Eh&n gathered a tnxq) of Indians, chosen fitom among 
the Inavest and greatest; his brother, the Khdn-% KhdudOf was 
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among them. It was the hot season, and the Snltdn sl^t on the 
roof of the palaoe, haying only a few ennnohs around him. When 
the Indifos bearing their weapons had passed four gatM of the 
palaoe and arriyed at the fifth, Kdz( Kh&n, the keeper of the keys, 
was startled by their prooeedings, and saspeoted that they had some 
evil design in yiew. So he preyented their entrance, and said he 
would not let them pass without a distinct order from the mouth of 
the king himself. Finding themselyes thus stopped, they fell upon 
him and killed him. The noise arising from this contention grew 
loud and reached the Saltan, who asked what it was, and Khusra 
Kh&n told him that it was made by the Indians, who were coming 
to make their profession. Eazf Ehdn had opposed their entrance, 
and hence a tumult had arisen. The Sultan was alarmed and rose 
to go into the inner part of the palaoe, but the door was closed and 
the eunuchs stood near it. The Sultan knocked at the door. Ehusru 
Eh&n then seized him in his arms from behind, but the king was 
the stronger and threw him down. The Indians entered, and 
Ehusru Eh4n called out to them, ** Here he is*upon me, kill him I’* 
So they murdered him and out off his head, which they threw from 
the roof of the palace into the court-yard. 

Ehusrfi Ehan sent immediately for the amfrs and mailike who 
were not yet aware of what had happened. Each pariy that entered 
found him seated on the throne. They took the oath (of allegiance) 
to him, and when morning came he proclaimed his accession, de- 
q)atcbed his orders into all the proyinoes, and sent a robe of honour 
to eaoh amir. They all submitted to him with the exception of 
Tughlik Shah, father of Saltan Muhammad Shih, who was then 
goyemor of Dfbflpur, in Sind. When he received the robe of 
honour which Ehusru had allotted to him, he threw it on the ground 
and sat upon it. Ehuerfi Eh&n sent his brother, the KMn-i Ekdnda, 
against kim, but Tughlik defeated him mid afterwords killed him, 
aa will be narrated in the account of the reign of ^Ikighlik. 

Ehuaru Eh&n, upon becoming king, showed great fayour to the 
ffindus, and issued objectionable orders, such tis an order prohibiting 
the daughter of bullocks, in deference to the praotioe of the idolatn|ila 
who do not allow these animals to be killed, a a « 
Such oonduot was one of the causes which made Ehuard Eh&n haM>» 
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M to the Masalm^ne, and made them inoline in fayonr of Toghlik. 
Ehuerd’s reign did not last long, and the dajs of his power were not 
numerous, as we shall relate. 

Ohiyinhi din TngKUk Shdh, 

The ehaikh and. pious cmdm Buknu-d din o o • ga,y 0 me ^ 
following account in his hermitage at Hult4n. SulUn Tughlik be« 
longed to the race of Turks called Karauna,^ who inhabit the moun¬ 
tains between Sind and the country of the Turks. He was in a rexy 
humble condition, and went to Sind as servant of a certain merchant, 
as his goliodnif or groom. This took place in &e reign of ’AHu-d 
dn, whose brother, Ulu Eh&n,* was governor of Sind. Tughlik 
entered his service and was attached to his person, being enrolled 
among hispiddas or footmen. Afterwards he distinguished himself 
by his bravery, and was entered among the horsemen; then he be¬ 
came a subordinate amir, and Uld Kh&n made him his master of the 
horse. Finally, he become one of the great amirs, and received the 
title of oZ malik al gMusi, warlike prince.” I have seen the follow¬ 
ing inscription, which is placed over the sacrarium of the mosque 
which he built at Multan: 1 have fought with the T&tars twenty- 

nine times, and have defeated them. It is for this that 1 have been 
called ‘ the warlike prince.’ ” 

When Eutbu-d din became king, he made Tughlik governor of 
the town and district of Dibalpur; and he made his son (the present 
Sultan of India) superintendent of the imperial stables. He was 
called Jcmd, the Sun; when he became king he called himself 
Muhammad Sfaih. Eutbu-d din being dead, and Ehusrd Eh&n 
having sucoeeded, he confirmed Jaim& in his office as master of the 
horse. When Tughlik wanted to rebel, he had SOO comrades in 
whom he put oonfidenoe in the day of battle. He wrote to Eiddfi 
Eh^n, who was then at MulMn, three days journey from Dib&lpdr, 
calling upon him for assistance, reminding him of the favours of 
Eutbu-d din, end urging him to exact vengeanoe for the murder of 
that king. The son of Eishlfi Blhin resided at Dehli, and, o<m- 
sequently, he relied to Tughlik that if his son were with him he 


* See Joar. Anatiqae, Tome II., 1844, pp. 016,617. D’Obaioa Hist dee Mongols, 
IV., p. 48. * ffiagh XbCm. 
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would certainly help hia dengn. TugUik wrote to hia son, Mn- 
hianmad ShAh, to inform him of hie resolve, and deamng him to 
fly fiom*Dehli to meet him, bringing with him the son of Eiehlfl 
Khan. The young nobleman contrived a stratagem agamst Ehusrd 
Kh&n, which was snocessfoL He told him that the horses had 
grown fat and heavy, and that they required exercise. Ehnsrh 
KhAn accordingly gave permission fdk taking them out. So the 
master of the horse mounted on horseback every day, and, followed 
by his subordinates, he rode about fiom one to three hours; he 
even extended his absence to four hours, so that one day he was out 
till noon had passed, which is the time when the Indians dine. 
The SultAn sent ^ut to look after him, but nothing could be heard 
of him, and he joined his father, together with the son of Kishlfl 
EhAn. 

Tughlik then openly rebelled and collected his forces. Eishlfl 
Kh&n also joined him with his soldiers. The Sult&n sent out his 
brother, the Khdn-t Khdndn, to give them battle, but they totally de¬ 
feated him, and his army passed over to their side. The Khdn-i Khdmdn 
returned to his brother; his officers were slain and his treasure 
captured. Tughlik then proceeded towards Dehli. Khusrfi Eh&n 
went out to meet him with his army, and encamped near the city 
at a place called AsyA-bad, that is to say, the windmill He ordered 
«the laeasures to be opened, and he gave away the mon^ by bags, 
not by weight or definite sums. The battle began between him and 
Tughlik, and the Indians fought with the greatest fury. Tughlik's 
•troops were defeated, his camp was pillaged, and he remained sur¬ 
rounded by his 300 old companions. He cried, “Whither can we 
fly? We shall be taken everywhere and killed.’* The soldiers 
of Khusrd were busy plundering, end were scattered, so that there 
remained only a few near him. Tughlik and his companions wmit 
against him. In this country the presence of the sovereign is al¬ 
ways indioated by the umbrella carried over his head. * * 

When Tn^lik and his companions advanced against EhnsrA, 
the flght began again between them and the Hindus: the Sultan's 
troops were routed, and none remained near him. He took to flig^, 
dismounted from his horse, threw away his garments and arms, and 
keepmg only his he let his hair fall upon his shouldmn as die 
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faMrs of India do. Then he went into a garden near at hand. He 
people gathered round Toghlik, who proceeded towards the oity. The 
governor brought him the keys. He entered the palace and lodged 
in one of its wings; then he said to Kishld Eh&n, **Be thou Snlt&i!*’ 
The Kh&n replied, “ Bather you.” They disputed together, but at 
length Eishlh^ Khan said to Tughlik, “ If yon refuse to be Snltdn, 
yonr son will obtain the sovlreign power.” Tughlik was averse to 
this, so he accepted the government, and sat upon the royal throne. 
The nobles and common people took their oaths to him. 

After three days Ehusru Khan, stUl concealed in the same garden, 
was hard pressed by hunger. He came out of his hiding-place and" 
walked about. Then he met the keeper of the garden, and asked 
him for some food. The man had none to give him, so Ehusru 
gave him his ring and told him to go and pawn it, and buy food. 
When this person went into the market with the ring, the people 
had thoir suspicions, and they took him to the police magistrate. 
The latter conducted him to Tughlik, to whom he made known who 
had given him the ring. Tughlik sent his son Muhammad to bring 
in Ehusrd, and Muhammad seized him, placed him on a or 
baggage-horse, and brought him to his father. When Ehusru went 
into the presence of Tughlik, he said: "I am hungry, give me 
something to eat.” The new sovereign ordered him to be served 
with iharhat, food, beer, and lastly betel. When he had eaten he« 
rose and said, ** 0 Tughlik, deal with me after the manner of kings, 
and do not dishonour me.” Tughlik complied with his request; he 
ordered him to be beheaded, and he was executed on the very spot • 
where he had killed Eutbu-d din. His head and his body were 
thrown from the roof of the palace, as he had done with the head 
of his predecessor. Afterwards, Tughlik ordered his corpse to be 
washed, wrapped in a shroud, and buried in a tomb which he him , 
self had bnili Tughlik was a just and excellent prince, and he 
enjoyed the sovereign, power in peace for four years. 

When Tughlik was fimly established in his capital, he sent his 
son, Muhammad, to make the oonquest of Tilong, three months* 
march from DehlL He sent with him a considerable army, attadied 
to which were the principal amirs, such as Malik Hndr, Malik 
Tigin, Malik Eafhr the seal-bearer, Malik Bairam, and others. 
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ffhm tf nluunxaad arrived in Tilang, he wu desirous of revolling. 
He had for a companiim a man oaUed 'Ubaid, who was a poet and 
lawyet. He ordered him to spread a report of tlie Sultdn Tughlik 
being dead, for be supposed that all men, on hearing this inteUigenoe, 
would in hot haste tender him their oath of fideli^. This news 
spread among the soldiers, but the atn(n did not belmve it. Evaty 
one of them beat his drums and revolted. No one remained near 
Muhammad, and the ohiefb wished to kill him. Malik Timhr pre¬ 
vented them, and protected him. He fled to his father with ten 
horsemen, whom he called his ** faithful inends.” His father gave 
him money and troops, and commanded him to return to Tllang, and 
he obeyed. But'the Sult&n was acquainted with his design; he 
killed the lawyer *Ubaid, and he ordered Malik E4fur, tlie seal- 
bearer, to be put to deatii. A tent peg was driven into the ground, 
and the upper end of it was sharpened. This was driven into the 
throat of Kafdr, who was placed thereon, face downwards, and it 
come out by one of his ribs. Thus he was left. The other 
amirs fled to Sultan Shamsu-d din, son of Sultan Nasim-d din, son 
*of Sult&n Ghiy4su-d din Balban, and established themselves at his 
Court (at Lakhnauti). 

The fugitive amirs dwelt with Sult4n Shamsu-d din. Soon after¬ 
wards he died, leaving his throne to his son, Shahabu-d din. This 
prince succeeded his father, but his younger brother, Ghiyasu-d dm 
Bahadur Bdrah (this last word signifies indhe Indian language 
hlaek), overpowered him, seized upon the kingdom, and killed his 
brother Eotld Eh4n, and most of his other brothers. Two of them, 
Snlt4n Shahibu-d din and N4siru-d din, fled to Tughlik, who marched 
forth with them to fight with the fratricide. He left his son Mu¬ 
hammad in his kingdom as viceroy, and advanced in haste to the 
country of Lakhnauti. He subdued it, made the Sultin Ghiy^su-d 
dfo prisoner, and set off on the march to his capital, carrying bis 
prisoner with him. * 

There was then at DehU a saint, Niz4mu-d din Badaiini. Mu- 
bammad, the SultAn's eon, often visited him, to pay him respeot in 
the eyes of his followers and to implore his prayers. The sJunkk 
wUs subje^to ecstatic fits, in which he lost all emitrpl oi 

Saltan's son dSreotei^his servauts to let him know when the 
ven 8® • 
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shaikh was in one of these fits. When he was seiaed with a fit the 
prince was informed, and he went to him. As soon as the shaikh 
saw him he exclaimed, We give him the throne.” Afterwards he 
died while the Sult&i was absent and the Saltdn’s son, Muhammad^ 
bore his bier upon his shoulder. The father heard of this; he sus> 
peoted his sA and threatened him. Other actions had already 
aroused suspioione in Tughlik against his son. He was annoyed to 
see him buy a great number of slaves, and make magnificent presents 
to secure Mends. Now his anger against him increased. The Sult^ 
was informed that the astrologers had predicted that he would never 
enter again the city of Dehli on returning from his expedition. He 
replied by throats against them. 

When he came near to his capital, on his return from the expedi¬ 
tion, he ordered his son to build for him a palace, or, as these people 
call it, a hmhh, near a river, which runs by a place called Afgyinpdr. 
Muhammad built it in the course of three days, making it chiefiy of 
wood. It was elevated above the ground, and rested on pillars of 
wood. Muhammad planned it scientifically, and MaUk Zada was 
charged to see the plans carried out This man was afterwards^ 
known by the title of Ehwdja-i Jahdn. His real name was Ahmad, 
son of Ay&s. He was then inspector of buildings, but he afterwards 
became chief wazir of Sultan Muhammad. The object wbicb these 
two persons kept in view in building the huhh was this,—^thot it 
should fall down with a crash when the elephants touched it in « 
certain palt The Sultan stopped at this building sstd feasted Ike 
people, who afterwards dispersed. His son asked permission to 
parade the ^phants before him, fully aooontred. The Sultki oon- 
sented. . 

Shaikh Buknu-d dfii told me that he was then near the Sult&n, 
and that the 8ultdn*s fiivourite son, Mahmfid, wm with them. There- 
upon Muhammad oame and said to the shaikh, ** Master, it is now 
the tame for afternoon prayer, go dodm and pray.” I went down^ 
said the shaikh, and they broi^ht the elephants up on one side, as 
the prinoe and hk confidant bad arranged. When the animids passed 
along that side, the buUding fell down i;pon the Sult^ and hu son 
Mahmud. Z heard tke noise, oofitanned the shaikh, and 1 returned 
without having said rny piayaiv I saw that thebuUduig had fisdien. 
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nie SoMel’s BOn, Muhammad, ordered pickaxes and shovels to be 
hionglit to dig and seek fbr his father, but he made signs for them 
not to hiiny, and the tools were not bronght till after sunset Then 
they began to dig, and they fonnd the Sultin, who had bent over his 
son to save him from death. Some assert that Tnghlik was taken 
out dead; others, on the ocmtrary, maintain that he was alive, and 
that an end was made of him. He was carried away at night to 
the tomb which he had himself hnilt near the city called after him 
Tnghlikabdd, and there he was interred, o « o 

It was to the skilfhl management of the waafr, Ehw&jad Jahdn, 
in oonstmoting the edifice which fell upon Tughlik, tliat he owed the 
position he held with Sultan Muhammad, and the partiality which 
the latter had for hkn. No one, whether toagir or otherwise, enjoyed 
anything like the consideration in which he was held by the Sult&n, 
and never attained the high position which he poibsessed near him. 

SuUdn AIM MujdKid Muhammad Shdh, 

When the Sultan Tughlik was dead, his son Muhammad took pos¬ 
session of the kingdom, without encountering either adversary or 
rebel. As we have said above, his name was Jaun&; but when he 
became king he called himself Muhammad, and received the snr- 
name of Abd-1 Mujahid. All that I have recounted about the history 
of the Sult&QB of India, I heard and learned, or, at least, tho greater 
part, from the mouth of Shaikh £am41n-d din, son of Burhann-d 
din, of Ghazni, chief hdzi. As to the adventures of this king, the 
greater part came under my own observation while living in his 
territories. 

Muhammad is a man who, shove all others, is fond of making 
presents and shedding blood. There may always be seen at his gate 
some poor person becoming or some living one cemdemned to 
doa^ Htw geiieroias and brave actions, and his cruel and violet 
deeds, have obtained notoriety among tho people In spite of this, 
he is the most humble of men, and the one who exhibito the greatest 
equity. The ceremonies of religion are dear to his heart, and ho is 
very severe in respeot of prayer and the punishment which follotvs 
its hSglect He is one of those kings whose good forttme is pmk 
'end erhqso happy suoceis iifUoeedB ^ ordinary Iknit; but hii 
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tingaishing oharacteristio is generosity. I shall mention among 
instances of his liberal!^, some marvels of which the like has never 
boon reported of any of the princes who have preceded him. I call 
God, his angels and prophets, to witness that all 1 say about his 
boundless munificence is the plain truth. • * • 

The palace 6f the Sultan at Dehli is called Bar-sara, and it has 
a great number of gates. At the first there is a troop of men p(»ted 
on gum*d. ^ ^ Outside the first gate there are stages on which 
the executioners sit who have to kill people. It is the custom with 
this people that whenever the Sultan orders the execution of a person, 
he is deH]jatclied at the door of the hall of audience, and his body 
remains there three days, » « o The ihird door abuts upon the 
hall of niidiouco, an immense chamber called Hazdr-BUt&n, or *‘the 
thousand columns.” These pillars are of varnished wood, and sup¬ 
port a wooden roof painted in th^ most admirable style. Here 
])ooplo seat themselves, and in this hall the Sultan holds his great 
public audiences. [Miquette of the Cmrt.—Many inetanm of the 
Suitdn'e liberality and gensroaity.'] 

When drought prevailed throughout India and Sind, and the 
scarcity was so great that the man of wheat was worth six dinth's, 
the Sultan gave orders that provisions for six months ^nld be sup¬ 
plied to all the inhabitants of Dehli from the royal granaries. « • * 
The ofSoers of Justioe made registers of the people of the diffment 
streets, and these being sent up, each person received suffioieiit pro¬ 
visions to Ust him for six months. 

The Sultan, notwithstanding all I have said about his humility, 
his justioe, his kindness to the poor, and his boundless generosity, 
was mudi given to bloodshed. It rarely happened that the corpse 
of some one who had been killed was not to be seen at the gate of 
bis palace. I have often seen men kfiled and ttieir bodies left there. 
One day 1 went to his palace and my horse diiied. I looked before 
me, and 1 saw a white heap on the ground, and when I asked what 
it was, one of my companions said it was the tmnk of a men out 
into three pieces. This sovereign punished little faults like great 
ones, and spared neitirer the learned, &e religioas, nor the noble. 
Hveiy day hundreds of individiials were brought chained into bis 
hall of audienoe; theif bands iied to their necks end their ihet 
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Ixmad toge&er. Some were killed, and otbors were Altered, or 
well beaten. It was Ms praotioe to bave all penons in prison 
brought before him every day except Friday. This day was to 
them a day of respite, and they passed it in cleaning themselves 
and t^ng rest. 6iod preserve us from evil} 

Th» Sidtdn^M murder of hU hrother. 

The Sultdn had a brother named Mas’dd Khan, whose mother was 
a daughter of Sult^ ’A]4u-d din. This Mas'hd was ono of the 
handsomest fellows I have ever seen. The king suspeoied him. of 
intending to rebel, so ho questioned him, and, under fear of the 
torture, Mas’dd confessed the charge. Indeed, every one who denies 
charges of this nature, which the Sultdn brings against him, is put 
to the torture, and most people prefer death to being tortured. Tlie 
Sttlt&n had his brother’s head cut off in the palace, and the corpse, 
according 'to custom, was loft neglected for three days in the same 
place. The mother of Mas’ud had been stoned two years before in 
the same place on a charge of debauchery or adultery. ^ ^ ^ 

On one occasion the Sultan sent a part of his army, under Malik 
Tusnf Bughra, to fight against the Hindus in the mountains near 
Dehli. Yusuf started with nearly all his men, but some of the 
soldiers stayed behind. He wrote to the Sovereign informing him 
of the fact, and he directed search to be made throughout the city, 
and hv&ry man whovhad remained behind to be apprehended. Tliroe 
hundred of them were taken. The Sultdn ordered all df them to bo 
killed, and he was obeyed. 

JkitrwA/ion^f DohU. 

One of the most serious charges against this Sult&n is that he 
forced all the inhabitants of Dehli to leave their homes. His motive 
for this act was that the people of Dehli wrote letters fnll of insnlts 
invectives againRt the Sultdn. Tt^y sealed them up, and writ* 
ing upon them these words, By the head of the king of the world, 
no one but biTnufllf must read this writing,’* th^ threw them at 
night into the hall of audience. When the Snlt&n opened them he 
leund that tilmy oontained insults and invectives against himaslf. 
He deeded to mia Dehlpl, so he ^mrehased all the houses and inns 
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from the itiiabitants, paid them the price, and then ordered them to 
remove to BaulatobM. At first they were unwilling to obey, but 
the crier of the monarch prooltumed that no one must be found in 
Dehli after three days. 

The greater part of the inhabitants d^nrted, but some hid them¬ 
selves in the housea The Sultan ordered a rigorous search to be 
made for any that remained. His slaves found two men in the 
streets: one was paralyzed, the other blind. They were brought 
before the sovereign, who ordered the paralytio to be shot away 
from a manjanik, and the blind man to be dragged from Debli to 
Daulat&biid, a journey of forty days* distance. The poor wretch 
fell in pieces during the journey, and only one of his legs reached 
Haulatab^. All the inhabitants of Dehli left; they abandoned 
their baggage and their merchandize, and the diy remained a perfect 
desert 

A person in whom 1 felt confidence assared me that ’the Sultan 
mounted one ovening upon the roof of his palace, and, casting his 
eyes over the city of Dehli, in which there was neither fire, smoke, 
nor light, he said, ‘‘Now my heart is satisfied, and my feelings are 
appeased.” Some time after he wrote to the inhabitants of different 
provinces, oommanding them to go to Dehli and repe<mle it Ibsy 
ruined their own countries, but they did not populate Dehli, so vast 
and immense is that dty. In fact, it is one of the greatest dries in 
the universe. When we entered this^oapital we found it in the state 
which has been described. It was empty, abandoned, and had but 
a small population. 

JReheUum of BaMu-d Oh, 

Sultan Tughlik had a nephew, son uf his dster, named Bahau-d 
din Gushta^ whom he made governor of a province. This man 
was a brave warrior, a hero; and when his unde was dead he leinsed 
to give his oath to the late Sulton's son and snooessor. Ibe Sult&u 
sent a force against him; * * ** there wiuB a fierce battle^ a » • 
and the Sultim's troops gained the viotmy. Bahdu-d din fled to one 
of the Hindu {uinoes, called the B&£ of Kamhila. a a a 
piinoe had torritmiee situated amCiiig inaccessible mountams, aud 
was (me of t6e chief |uincea of the infidels* 
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Wken Bahi(a<4 din iiuid» bui ewMipe to this prinoe, he was punmed 
hj the soldiers of the Snlt&n of Ihdim who saironnded the rdfs 
tenitories. The infidel saw his danger, for his stores of grain were 
exhausted, and his great fear was that the enemy would cany off 
his person by foroe; so he said to Bah&a>d din, "Thou seest how we 
are ntuated. I am resolved to die with my &mily, and*with all ^ 
who will imitate me. Go to such and such a prinoe (naming a 
Hindu prinoe), and stay with him; he will ddend thee.’* He sent 
some one to couduot him thither. Then he oommsnded a great fire 
to be prepmed and lighted. Then he burned his furniture, and said 
to hJs wives and daughters, I am going to die, and suoh of you as 
prefer it, do the same.” Then it was seen that each one of these 
women washed herself, rubbed her body with sandal>wood, kissed 
the ground before the rM of Kambila, and threw herself upon the 
pile. All perished. The wives of his nobles, ministers, and dhief 
men imitated them, and other women also did the same. 

The rdi, in his turn, washed, rubbed himself with sandal, and 
took his arms, but did not put on his breastplate. Those of his 
men who resolved to die with him followed his example. They 
sallied forth to meet the troops of the Solt&n, and fought till evmy 
one of them fell dead. The town was taken, its inhabitants were 
made prisoners, and eleven sons of the rdi were made prisoners and 
carried to the Sult&n, who made them all Musulm&ns. l!%ie Sult4n 
made them amirs, and treated them with gr^ honour, m much for 
their Ulostrious birth as in admirarion of the conduct of their father. 
Of these brothers, I saw near the Sult4n, Nasr, Bakhtiy&r, and the 
keeper of the seals, who oaziied the ring with which the Sult&n’s 
drinking-water was sealed. His nmne was Abfi ICuslim, and we 
were (xnnpaaions and friends. 

After the death of the rM of Kambila, the troops of the Sult&n 
proceeded towards the conntiy of the infidel with whmn Bfih&9-d 
din had: taken veftige, and surrounded ii This prinoe said, **t 
oannot do as the rdi of Kambila did.” He seised IWau-d din, and 
gave him np to the wmy of the Sult&n. They honnd his 
tisd his erms to his ned^, and so oonducted him to the SuHlii. Jls 
'^sdsred pzisoner to be taken to the women, his ielatioiii» 
tlMS huRiftsd him end spst upon 1dm. Then he ordered tdtt ttjf iai 
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skinned alire, and as his i^n was tom off, his flesh was cxxdcsd 
with rice. Some was sent to his children and his wife, and the xe- 
mamder was put into a great dish and giyen to the elephants to eat, 
but they would not touch it. The Sultdn ordered his skin to he 
Muffed with straw, Md to be phuied aloug with tie remain, of 
Bahddur Bura,^ and to he exhibited throughout the country. When 
these arrived in Sind, of which country Eishld Khdn was then 
governor, he ordered them to he buried. 'When the Sultan heard 
this he was offended, and determined to make away with Kiriild 
Eh4n, who was the friend of Saltan Tughlik, and had helped him 
in obtaining the supreme power. 

RelelUm of KUhUi Khdn. 

As soon as the Sult^ was informed of what Kishlu Ehdn had 
done in the matter of burying the two skins, he sent for him. 
Kishlu Khan instantly imdorstood that the Sultan intended to punish 
him, so he did not attend to the invitation. ]Qe revolted, spread his 
money about, raised troops, and sent emissaries among the Tnrks, 
Afghdns, and Khurdsdnians, who flocked to him in great numbers. 
His army was equal to that of the Sultdn, or even superior to it in 
numbers. The Sovereign marched in porson to fight him, and they 
met at two days* journoy from Multdn, in tho desert plain of Abdhar. 
In this battle the Sultan showed great prudence. He placed Shaikh 
’Imddu-d din, who resembled him (in person), under the royal 
oanopy, whilst he himself moved off daring the heat of the battle 
with 4,000 men. The enemy endeavoured to take flie canopy, 
thinking it was the Sovereign who was under it Tmddn-d din 
was killed, and they thought that thf^ Snltda had perished. The 
soldim of Kishld Kh&n were intent only on {dander, and separated 
from their chief, who was left with only e lew men. Thmi the 
Sultdn fldl npon him and out off his head. 'When Eishld Ehdn^a 
troops knew this, they toede ttf flight 

The Sultdn then entered Multdn, where he seized the hdz(, Eari- 
mu-d din, and tndered Mm to be flayed alive. He Inonght with 
him the head of Eishld Khdn, wMo^ he oaused to be suspended 
over his ofm door. 1 saw it there wh«ai 1 arrived in Ifnltdrn. 

^ whom he restored to lubldagdOBi, 

4 
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IHmUr n^jvnd tht army m ih» mouniain ofX^deW tk0 

Stmaktyai), 

This ifl a vast mountain, three months* jonm^ in length, and ten 
days* journey fiom Dehli. Its king was one of the most powerful 
of tiie Hindu princes, and the Sult&n of India sent an army to fight , 
with him, commanded by Malik Kakbia, dbief of the inkstand 
bearers. The army consisted of 100,000 horse and a large number 
of infantry. They took ihe town of Jidiya, situated at the foot of 
the mountain, and the places adjacent, making prisoners, plundering, 
and burning. The infidels fied to the heights of the mountain, 
abandoning their conntiy, thoir flocks, and the treasures of their 
ia'^g. The mountain has only one road. Below lies a valley; above, 

Ih mountain itself; and horsemen con only pass ono by one. The 
* oops of the Sultan ascended by this road, and took possession of 
thb town of Warangal, in the upper part of the mountain. They 
je’iied upon everything it contained, and wrote to their Sovereign 
forming him of their victory. He sent them a kdai and a preacher, 
lud ordered them to remain in the country. 

When tlie groat rains came on, the army was attacked by disease, 
which considerably weakened it Tlie horses died, and the bows 
grow slack, so the am(ra sought permission from the Sultan to leave 
the mountain during the rainy season, to descend to its base, and to 
again take up Uieir position when the rains had ceased. The Saltan 
consented. So the commander Nakbia took all the property he had 
secured, whetl^er provisions, metals, or precious stones, and dis* 
tributed them among the troops, to carry them to the bottom of the 
mountain. When the infidels found that the Mosulindns were re¬ 
tiring, they waited for them in the gorges of the mountain, and 
oooupied the defiles before Hiem. They cut down old trees, and 
oast them firom the heists of the mountain, and these killed all 
with whom they came in contact. The greater part of the toen 
perish^, the rest were taken. The Hindus seized the treasures, 
merchandize, hoiees, and arms.*' Of all the Musulm&nB only three 
ohiefii escaped—^the commander KakMa, Badru-d din Malik DiillM: 
Shih, and n third whose name I have fozgotten. ^ 

Tins disaster deeply aShoted the army of India, and weakened ft 

in a marked manner. Spon Afterwards the SultOn made pease 

\ 
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tiie iobabiianti of tiie monnlam, on oonditioa of their paying liiBt 
a certain tribute. They owned, in fact, the land at the foot of the 
nunmtain, and this they, could not ooltivate without the permieiion 
of the Snlt&n. 

Sebdlim 0 / the 8har\f Jaldla-i din in the I^ovinee of Mather^ etc. 

The Sultan had appointed the thwif, Jalalu-d din Ahaan Shah, to 
be governor of the oountcy of Ma’bar, which is at the diatanoe of aix 
montha’ journey firom DehlL Thia Jalflu-d din rebdled, usurped 
the ruling power, killed the lieutenants and agents of the Sovereign, 
and struck; in his own name gold and silver money. On one aide of 
the coins there was impressed the following (letters): “ toe and Ae, 
ye and a(n** (these letters, which form the titles of the 20th and 
26th chapters of the Kurin, are among the epithets bestowed upon 
Muhammad,) and (the words) ** father of feddre an^ of the indigmit, 
the glory of the world and of religion.’* On the other faoe the 
following: "He who puts his trust in the help of the All-meroiful, 
Ahsan Shih Sultin.” The Sultin, when he was informed of this 
revolt, set torth to suppress it. ** *^ <!* 

^xeeutioM hy meem of Ekphinte. 

The elephants which execute men have their tusks oovered with 
sharp irons, resembling the coulter of the plough which turns up 
the ground, and with edges like those of knives. The driver 
mounts the elephant, and, when a person is throwp in front, the 
animal winds his tounk round him, hurls him mto the air, and, 
catching him on one of his tusks, dadme him to the ground, when 
he places one of his feet on the breast of the victim. After this 
he does ae he is direoted by his rider, under the orders the 
Sulten. If the Bulttn desiree toe m^prit to be out in pieoee, the 
elephant eneoutes the command by means of toe items above di« 
scribed ; if toe Sultan deairea toe victim to be left akme^ the 
elephant leaves him on toe ground, and (the body) is toen stripped 
of its skin. 


Ckn^paiynm Medlar. 

The Sulton aitived in the ootmtiy of TQang, end pcooeedeil to* 
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mxdB ibe ptovisoe of Ha’bar, to repress toe tikar^f of toe oeuukryt 
who had rebdled. He haltod at Badnkot, oapital of Tilang, toxea 
montos’ march fiom Mal)ar. Festilenoe then broke oat in hia army, 
and toe greater part of it perished, • a 'V^xen the Sulthi saw 
this calamity, he returned to Banlatdb&d. * ^ ^ On his jonxnej he 
was taken ill, and toe ntmonr spread toat he was dead. * ^ * Amir 
Hotoanj, when he heard this mmonr, fled to an infidel prinoe named 
Bnrabrah, who dwelt in lofly moontains between Daulatabad and 
Kfikan Tonah (T&na in the Eonkon). ^ ^ 

Famine, 

Dearth made its appearance in various provinces, and the Sult&n 
proceeded with his troops to enoamp on the Ganges at ten days’ 
journey from DehlL [JZe&eUion of *Ainu-l MuJk,'] The wazir con* 
ducted (the prisoner) ’Ainuol Mulk to the presence of the Sovereign. 
The rebel was mounted on a bull and was quite naked, saving only 
a scrap of stuff tied by a string round his waist a • o song 
of toe amirs surrounded toe captive, insulted him, spat in his face, 
and buffeted his companions, o o « Snlton directed that toe 
prisoner should be dressed in clothes like those of oonduotors of 
paok'horses, that he should have four chams put upon his legs, that 
his hands should be fastened to his neck, and that he should be 
given into the custody of toe toazir, Ehwaja<i Jah&n. ^ ^ * The 
Sulton returned to his capital after an absence of two years and a 
half. He pardoned ’Ainu-1 Mulfc. 

Daring the time toat the SulUn was absent from his capital in his 
escpedition to Ma’bar, h famine arose and became serious. Ihe man 
o£ wheat rose to ribcty dirhams and more. Distress was general, 
and toe position of affairs very grave. One day I went out of the 
city to meet the leasir, and f saw three women, who were cutting 
in pisoei and eating toe skin of a horse which had been dead some 
numtoo* fftans ware cooked and sold in the markets. When 
bnUooki ware danghtered, oorowds ruslied forward to catch toe 
blood, a3id consumed it Ibr toeir sustenance, a • a fami a e 
b^ng unan duTabls ^ the Sultfn ordered proviaioos tor six mcmtoff 
to Im distributed to aE toe population of Defali The judges aeeve* 
toriea^ and effioen inapeated all toe stsaeta and maricato and sup- 
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plied to every person provisions for half a year, at the rate of one 
pound and a half, Mughribi vreight, each. « « 

jBhdry of the Sultdn into JkiftM. 

The Sovereign mounted his horse to enter his capital. * « * Over 
his head was carried a parasol, and before him was carried the 
ghdeUyat or saddle<cloth, trimmed with gold and diamonds. Some 
small balistas wore placed upon elephants, and as the Sult&n ap¬ 
proached the city, gold and silver pieces, mixed, were discharged 
from these machines among the people. 

Appointment ae AmhaweAxtr. 

After I had passed foiiy days in the hermitage, the Sultan sent me 
some saddled horses, slaves of both sexes, and clothes, and money 
for my expenses. I dressed myself, and went to wait upon the 
Sovereign. * « * When I arrived, ho showed me greater-honour 
than ever ho had done before, and said, *‘I have sent for you to 
make you my ambassador to the King of China, for I know your 
love for voyages and travels.” Ho furnished me with all that was 
necessary, and named the persons who were to go with me. 


E.—NOTE TO THE TBANSLATION OF THE TARIKH-I 
FFBOZ SHAHT OF ZfA'U-D DIN BARNt. 

A full trandation of Bami’s history of the reign of *Alau-d d(n 
has appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal since 
the one in this work was printed. That translation was made by 
the late Major Fuller, Director of Publio Instruction in the Pai\)ab, 
and has been revised and annotated by Mr. Bloohmann, the editor of 
the JoumaL Those who are curious may now ascertain the value 
of the passages omitted from this work. The translation has enabled 
me to correct one or two slips in my own translarion, and mine may, 
1 hope, render a similar service to the other. I proceed to notioe 
some of Mr. Bloohmann’s notes. 

KM-ghar(,-^The proper qielling is said to be Eflokbari. The 
imges of this work afford abundant evidence of the great uncertainty 
in the spelling of naines» both of plAoes and persons. The same was 
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fannstly the otue in Barope, and althong^ the printbg-pxese hae 
eetded the orthography of moat names, it has not in all cases dedded 
the mode of spelling. Add to the Tarious spellings the doubts 
arismg from Uie defects of the Persian alphabet, where lb is nearly 
always made to duty for itself and g also, and where a single dot 
changes the power of a letter, the difficulty and hazard of dogma* 
tizmg are sufficiently obvious. The name may be KUohhaH, and 
indeed Sir H. Elliot has written it so (p. 525 auprd). Syud Ahmad, 
in the Aadru^s Sanddid, also writes it so. But on the other hand, 
the AVdtslb*t Mdhfl calls it Kilugarhi, and this is the speUing of 
General Cunningham, in his Archaeological Beport on Behli. With* 
out protending to say which is right, the latter pronunciation is 
most acceptable to my ear. 

Ktihrdm Blochmann sa^ tho name is properly Chihrdm, 

and if he has found it written with a g, it is good evidence of what his 
author thought it to be. Mr. Blochmann condemns mo for spelling it 
incorrectly, Eohram; but my spelling was Kahrdm, which I have 
since modified to Kuhrdm, upon tho assurance that the local pro¬ 
nunciation is Eohr4m. These Persian writers are not the best 
authorities upon Hindu names; the vulgar pronunoiation is a &r 
better guide to the true etymology, even as the rustic in England 
is more correct than his betters when he says, Poters’am and 
Lewis’om, instead of Peter-sham and Lewi-sham. 

P. 160. Plain ofJidh .—^The reading in the Journal is " (crossed) 
at the fort of Bdghpat, alter which he encamped in tho plain of 
Jfid.” Tho words in the text ore “guzar kdfh ubrah hard,” m. 
He passed over the ford (gtuar) of hdth. This reading is confirmed 
by one of my MSS., the oth^ one has simply gvzar^dh. For kd{h 
the Journal reads '** Baghpat,** though no authority is offered. I 
followed the reading of t|m last-named MS., t hi n kin g that kdfh 

Tftttghf. perhaps be ghdd, a Hindi word for ferry or ford, Mr. Bloch¬ 
mann notices a ^'Joondhpoor ** on the Jumna, opposite to B4ghpat, 
which he thinks may be Jddh. 

P. 162. Jdlandhar ,—Some variants of this name have been noted* 
Ta these moy now be added Jardmanjkr, from M^jor Fiiller*s MS. S 
and from Bfeifini. 
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P. 166*6. ** The aecareed ZHd.** Mtyor Fullei^s US. i^;re(M aa 
to ** Z6d/’ bat adds oTala, like the piinted text !bi my M^. it is 
cleaxly the tumal epithet ** §l la'ln,** the aooorsed. The zeal name is 
Bawa or B&ud. See st^d p. 648. 

P. 172. Jhdin. —^Ur. Blochmazin says, " Jhdyin lies near Ban- 
tambh€r. It is known under the name of Naushakr (new Aty), 
Bad&dni, i. p. 190. See Elliot, old edition, p. 193.*^ The proximity 
of Jhdin to Baatambhor is clear, for it is said to be within a day*s 
march; bat in page 198 tuprA, Bami speaks of “ Now Oity** and 
Jhain as two distinot plaoes (see also Joor. As. Soo. Beng., 1870, 

p. 26). 

P. 172. JJcat Khdn. —^Mr. Blochmonn writes: *‘I haTe written 
Ikit Khdn instead of Ukat, which Major Fuller’s translation has. 
Ikit is Turkish, and means youngt and would thus be the opposite of 
Ulugh, which means old, senior.” 

P. 172. £ddih. — ** The place Badah may be the mawia* of Badah, 
south-west of the town of Jhdrsoh.” 

P. 176. “ The Sultdn proceeded to BanfamhhorT —To this the 

Journal adds, ** and pitched his camp at Ban.” Mr. Blochmann adds, 
“ rather on the Ban. Major Fuller’s MS. has, correctly, dar ran, instead 
of the absurd dar dn of the Ed. Bibl. Indica.” One of my MSS. agrees 
in this absurd” reading, and the other, still more distinctly, has 
**dardn.** The exact words are “dar Bantamhhor raft m dar dn 
(darhn) Taehkargdh edkht,** “ went to Bantambhor, and there pitdhed 
his camp.” A few lines lower, Major Fuller’s translatkm runs, “ the 
soldiery used to fill the bags with sand, and throw them into the 
[ravine] of the Bon.” This second mention of ^*the Ban” is not 
to be found in the printed text, nor m^either of my MSS.; they all 
agree in simply saying, *^dar ghdr mi anddkhtand,” *‘and threw them 
into the hcdes,” Thus neither the printed text nor my two MSS. 
of Bomi afford any oountenanoe to the word Ban. But tho«^h 
Bami is thus silent about the Ban, Mr. Blochmann has am|de 
authority for asserting the existence of such a place. He refims to 
Badddni (ii. 207), who says that Akbar attacked Bantambhor firom 
“the top of the hill of Ban, which commands the fort;” and he 
qimtes the following firom tiie TlteeiM Wahd^iri : “ On Monday, 1 
inspected the fort of BantamUior. There me two mountains oppo- 
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«te to eacliotber: one is called JSan, and the other Tbm^Aer. Thoegli 
the fort is on ilie latter, people oall it * Baatambhor.* It ia veiy 
atrongi and baa plenty of water. The Ban alao ia a abong poaition; 
in fact, the onlj one from whidi the frrt oan be taken.'* Thia 
explanation of the name ia rather at varianoe with Colebrooke'a 
etymology, already quoted in YoL XL p. 324:. He aaya it ia a 
oormption of MmuhMthamha-hhrmara, *'bee of the pillar of war.” 

P. 182. Kk^tas and Beddhan. —^The general meaning of theae 
terms ia aufdoiently obvious from the context, but as I could find 
no authority for fixing a precise meaning upon them, I left the 
words untranslated. Major Fuller translated them as landlords 
and tenants.” Mr. Blochmonn adds in a note, **Baldhar may be 
Hindustdni, and signify a low-caste servant} Khdi is a rare Arabic 
word, signifying a fine strong man. From the passages below it ia 
quite clear that these terms mean the sVrvng and the weak, and moat 
probably hr^hrds and tenants, as translated.” Major Fuller says 
in a footnote that the words are unintelligible to him; and Mr. 
Blochmann adds, ”If I did not know that Major Fuller's. MS. had 
Wshtah with n kh^l would say that khktah was a bltmder for fotah 
with /. I have never seen these terms used in any other book.” 
The spelling is confirmed by both my MSS. 

P. 182. Mr. Blochmann offers an amendment of Major FuUer'a 
translation in respect of the prindples of taxation. My translation 
differs slightly from botl^ The anthoFs v^ords from the Print 
(p. 287), with variants from the MSS., are— 

js^ xi-yf [ll] 1 

Both M(|Jcr Fuller and Mr. Blochmann translate Gao-mesh by sms in* 
stead of hwffalo, bat the chief difference appears in the subsequent ^art 
of the sentence. Hy rendering ia, “The second related to bufliidoei 

^'Aswndng to WilMm*s OlosMiy, the BaUhar is the village irstotouaii^ or switysr, 
hoi !fisal q^toks «€ himssateaaj^ or payer of menue. 
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and sheep,^ and other animals from which milk is ohtiuned* A 
tax for pasturage, at a fixed rate, was to be levied, and was to he 
demanded for every inhabited house, so that no animal, however 
wretched, could escape the tax.” The lost dadse is a free rendering 
of the onginal words.’ Migor Fuller’s translation, as amended by Mr. 
Bloohmann, runs, "They should levy a grazing tax on every a nim al 
that gives milk, from a cow to a she>goat. And this grazing tax 
was established. Also for every house they should demand a dwell¬ 
ing tax, so that no opportunity might be left for evasion or sub¬ 
terfuge in levying the tax.” The passage is very obscure, and, as 
Mr. Bloohmann says, the difficult words are, * at foa % har kh&mh” 
etc. I have read the words," iahknat gar%** as a compound, meaning 
“inhabited.” Mr. Bloohmann takes the word gari to mean house- 
tax. This rendering, however, seems to be inadmissible here. The 
text tells us that two regulations were made, one oonoeming the 
land, the other relating to milch animals. A house-tax would make 
threa regulations instead of two, for a house-tax could not be dassi- 
fied as part of a tax on milch animals. The words **mpas,** “in tho 
rear*' of eveiy house, probably mean that the back premises were to 
be searched for the animals. Pasturage in Dehli and Sarhind is 
scanty, and the practice, as I leom, is to turn the animals out 
to the common pasturage in the day under the charge of herds¬ 
men and boys, and to allow them to come home in the evening. 

« 

^ The word goafirnd mesne both shetp and goat, it would bare been better if 1 
had adopted the latter meaning. 

* difilonltf rests in the words vrhidh,from the way they 

ate emmeeted, ought to have a aimtlanty of mean^. Por ghaiat, or gkaiiat, 1 can 
find no aatidhotory deflution; it means a gemg oaglt, and mia meaning may perhipe 
be extended to memi any gemig aawtal, Bhutor-^arbak is a phrase need to express 
the extremee of difierenoe or ineongmi^, as,~a eat and a oamd 1 or, as in our nonoy 
laagnsge, “a Oat imd a Sing I” (See fioebuek'e ProvwH ^ ganenl 

«m»e of file paanga, aooovdhig to this view, would be—“ So that no yonng anima] 0 
or any otw as worthless as a cat compared with a oamcil, might be passed over in tim 
ooDeetion of file tax.” Mr. Bloehmaan has taken it diffetenfiy. For pAdtat he 
mnat have xead gkatiai, eo na e ak a mt, and at the ordinary maankig of tkutur-fariak 
la not in aoootdanoe with fiua, a new aooeptatiott had to be sought, and fids may be^ 
th$peadng<if aMtk$tigJitrtigtoi,at aeatfirueameL The oonabtaefidu of tw 
eeatenoe hToiuB Mr. Bbwhmettn'i interprstafian, but it reqniies^ flmt, wtsmewfiaiiBfi 
of fiietexti aeoqndly, apnSMU%lHfi,si frr «1 know, an mwiithoxissd rsn&i^ 

flmsfur. iiiirlkjH 
wwwwwa 
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IBmpiy insure a speedy and certain return, iSins a&rding 

the inspector an excellent opportunity to count them in the folds and 
sheds. Hiere is something, however, to be said on the other side. 
In the following page of the text (288), and in page 823 (Journal 
pp. 8 and 47), along with the land measurement and pasture tax, 
there is a tax mentioned called hmrM or garhi {rtuu&hat o Icarhi o 
ehardf), which Mr. Bloohmann fairly renders as a “house tax.** 
Such may be the meaning of the word gari in the passage before 
us, though I think the context is against it. 

182. Sharaf JTdi. —^Mr. Blochmann says that, according to 
Major Fuller*s MS., the correct reading is JEsini, firom jScibt, the 
well-known town in Persia. This is probably right I followed 
the printed text; for my best MS. presented the variants of 
** Sharaf Uli ** and “ Sharaf JTiisi,’* and the other had “ Sharaf FdV* 
P. 192. Major Fuller and Mr. Blochmann are in difficulties about 
the pay which 'Al&u-d din settled for his horse-soldiers. Their trans¬ 
lation says, “I will give 284 tanhu to a Mwattc^t and 78 tankm to 
a dtho^ah; &om the former I shall require two horses, with their 
corresponding equipments, and from the latter one with its usual 
gear.’* So the da-cu^aht or ^uro-horse man, is made to have only one 
horse, and Mr. Blochmann admits in his note that, “ to call a man a 
db-stpsA because he joins the army only with one horse is oxtraordi- 
xuoy.** The passage is not without its diffioillty, and 1 do not insist 
upon the exact aoontacy of my own rendering; bnt it is at le^ con¬ 
sistent with the terms of the text and with common sense. Mwrattah 
1 oonrider to be the genraal term for the fiilly-aoeoutred horseman, 
who was to receive 284 tankat per annum, and 78 tankas in addition 
if he were a trilh a second horse. So the 

reads, “ I would pay them 2£84 tankas regularly, and I would allow 
78 fankos (in addition) to those who kdSp two horses, requiring, ix^ 
letnm, the two hoz^ with all tibe neoeiMary appointments. So also 
as regards the men of one herse, I would require the horse ahd bhi 
aoeouhrameniB.** In oonffinmation of this view, a passage, whkh 1 


hgve not ^anslated (p. 319 of the text), says, **htuhm i tmmritak 
Ba Anotst d cknhdr tankah tew da a^pah fo Kejftdd ahaaH 
U&jfdr sikui im mnatoHm gtisht” irhich, as 1 read it, eayi^ 


slbrnaoe of the hoisemi^ (sisra^) wss at Sffi4 Mtod, snd 
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thafc of the i(h<upah, or two-hone man, at 78 more (iMydr).*’ Mr. 
Bloohmann's translation rans, **a iSvarattah oonld be enlisted for 284, 
and a do-a^ah for 78 tankas.^* 

F. 193. In line 9 of ** Begulation HI.,’* for ** a time when,’ ^ 
read ** a quarter where.” I gratefully acknowledge this correction, 
and also one in p. 183. As the latter required a sentence to be* re¬ 
cast, I have, for the benefit of the reader, cancelled the page. 

In p. 97, I have noticed the inaccuracies of the edition printed 
in the BibUotbeca Indica. Mr. Blochmann makes many correctionB, 
and points out numberless errors; but no doubt, taking into account 
the imperfect and unsatisfactory MSS. from which it was taken, he 
says, “ the edition is on the whole good.” 


Since the printing of p. 468, a friend has taken exception to 
my suggested rendering of the word jins by the term specie. The 
citation of the original word jins indicates its employment in an 
unusual sense, for the ordinary meaning of the word is ihingSf 
arfioUs, goods, species. So the interpretation suggested in the 
passage in question can only be justified by the terms of the context. 
The passage runs thus 

Asia ^ JU 
jti JyiuM* Jt* 


ui®y® wsimaLssj- 

t 

if this passage is tested logically, the yVas of the ndkd o j(n$ at the 


1 Ilie wndi ia biwiketi an omitted in one US. 
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first oUnse must be something fiilEarent ftom tbe jim which was 
zeoeiTed in its stead. It must have been something which conld be 
concealed, or payment could not have been evaded; and so it ootdd 
hardly have been grain, for com stacks and granaries conld not be 
hidden, and Timor’s soldiers never showed any scruple in helpiug 
themselves to all that was wanted in that way. Lastly, the naid o 
jim of the first danse is covered in the last danse by the word zar 
(gold, money) as an equivalent In the writer’s mind it was 
evidently associated with nahd (cash), and zar (gold). The loose 
term **valuables” may, perhaps, represent it more nearly than 
« specie,” but it is dearly something allied to money. 


END OF VOL. III. 









